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BOOK ONE 

CHAPTER I 

On a certain cold grey morning, wet and misty, (December 
15, 1850, in , fact) a young man of about eighteen years 
turned in at Russell Square, whistling abstractedly to 
himself. The whistling was low, impatient yet thoughtful, 
and his black eyes -were almost obscured by his thick 
frowning black eyebrows. He was somewhat above middle 
height, with a well-made and compact body, enhanced by 
a youthful swagger, and conscious of a fine new wardrobe. 
Only his general air of robust masculinity saved him from 
a secret dandyism, for he was extremely fond of excellent 
dress and the latest fashion. Even his abstracted thoughts 
returned at intervals to his buff greatcoat (bought that 
very morning) with its three tiers of capes. He fingered 
the good stuff with his gloved hand, and as he did so, his 
sullen expression became more lively. In truth, sullenness 
sat uneasily on that handsome countenance, somewhat 
broad and dark-skiimed, with an alert shrewd look full of 
intelligence, and touched with more than a little gay and 
ruthless brutality. His features, too, were broad and short, 
hinting of the Celt rather than the Englishman in . a wide 
and vigorous nose, the slight tilt of his lively and restless 
eyes with their strong mobile brows, the firm full chin 
with its dimple, and the breadth of the cheek bones. 
Youth, health, high spirits, simple selfishness and humour 
combined to make that countenance very prepossessing, 
especially when something amusing made him part his 
somewhat ‘ heavy lips to reveal two rows of large and 
dazzling white teeth, enhanced immeasurably by the general 
darkness, of his skin. If his face lacked subtlety and great 
intellect, the casual observer' did not care, so full of latent 
laughter and deviltry was the whole expression. 

He walked carefully, for all his speed and swagger, for 
the darker buff broadcloth pantaloons (rather full and 
very long oyer the instep, secured by straps under the 
polished black boots) were also shining with newness, anc 
the streets were livid with -the running water of a recen 
downpour. Under the greatcoat was a flowered silk waist 
coat, and a well-cut jacket with long tails, to match 



pantaloons. His stiff white frills seemed nnade of polish^^ 
fluted ivory; they were secured by a full black si^ ^ 
carefully folded and knotted, and completed by toe bland 
shining of a smooth pink pearl pin. He had a big round 
head, profusely covered by short black curls, and rakismy 
disposed upon them was a tall and gleaming hat. He earned 
a black malacca cane with a gold head, which he swung 
with a devil-may-care nonchalance. (That morning he had 
been faced with a problem: should he keep the greatcoat 
buttoned, thus showing its perfect fit, or should he leave it 
carelessly opened, to reveal the waistcoat and the gold 
watch-chain in all their splendour? He had finally com- 
promised by buttoning three buttons and leaving the others ^ 
unfastened, so that an unusually strong gust of wind might 
blow the skirts apart, allowing the passerby a coy glimpse . 


of toe glory beneath.) 

He was conscious of the fine figure he made, pleased 
that his shoulders were so broad, his back so tapering and 
military, his coat so excellently cut, his kerchief so delicately 
scented. A smile would widen his lips, and his teeth would 
flash. Then he would scowl, remembering, and his face 
ould become lowering and uneasy, and heavily brutal. 
^That morning his father, James Turnbull, had received 
2'etful note from Dr. Thomas Carruthers that he. Dr. 
■ ihers, was greatly saddened at the inevitable decision 
to which he had been forced: namely, that young Mr. 
John Turnbull had been expelled that morning ^from the 
very select academy for young gentlemen, for" “ general 
conduct unbecoming to one of his station, and for setting 
a bad example to the other young gentlemen — conduct 
which, must fill the breasts of the parents with alarm and 
dismay.” Dr. Carruthers sadly hinted that young Mr. 
Turnbull was in an excellent position to enlighten his 
respected father on the reasons for the expulsion. The 
revered doctor, it appeared, could not, in self-respect, enlarge 
on them. 


“The damned old maid!” thought young Mr. Turnbull, 
savagely rattling his cane along a row of iron palings. He 
had seen that letter that morning on his father’s breakfast 
plate, and knew its contents only too well. Had not the 
“damned old maid” read them to him at four o’clock 
on the afternoon previous? So, he had come downstairs 
rapidly that morning, gulped his breakfast before the 
appearance of his father, and had fled the beautiful old 
with tail-flying precipitousness. For, in his pocket. 



was his monthly allowance, a sizable cheque, which he had 
astutely decided must be cashed immediately at the bank, 
before Mr. Turnbull read that deplorable letter. The usual 
obsequiousness with which Mr. John was received by the 
manager of the bank soothed his annoyed spirits, and he 
emerged into the morning streets, jingling and comforted. 
He hastened at once to his tailor, where he paid something 
on account, receiving, in turn, the fine new wardrobe, 
and extracting a promise from the tailor that on no account 
must Mr. Turnbull be informed that the bill was considerably 
in arrears, even after a substantial payment that day. 

By the time John had reached Russell Square, where his 
betrothed and cousin. Miss Eugenia MacNeiU, resided with 
her widowed mother, he was in high bad temper which not 
even the new wardrobe could completely dispel. Moreover, 
he was sorry for himself. He had not wanted to go to 
that bloody Academy, from the very beginning. The army 
was more suited to his fancy. But what could one do, 
when one’s father was in trade? The army was forever 
closed to the son of a merchant, even though that merchant 
was received in the most gracious houses of the lesser 
nobility, and was known as a scholar, famous lor his 
taste, as well as a blasted importer of goods from the 
Orient, and India.- The thought of his father, however, 
softened young Master John’s countenance, and.it became 
more childish and thoughtful. The old boy was second 
to none in England, in trade though he was, and it was 
a cursed shame that the “ old maid ” should annoy him, 
especially after he had had such a long siega with his 
cardiac asthma. As for his ovra part in that annoyance, 
John passed it over nonchalantly, feeling more and biore 
abused. What had he done? A little dallying in Soho, 
with discreet and cunning companions, who had been 
more adept at avoiding discovery than John, himself. Andrew 
Bollister, the prize pupil, had introduced John to that 
tavern, which he gind other gay young gentlemen from the 
Academy frequented regularly. Gad, a man was entitled 
to one uproar, wasn’t he? What if he had drunk too 
much l^t Friday night, and had smashed a few chairs 
and a window-pane, had sworn prodigiously at the trembling 
proprietor, and had been forcibly ejected? Was that sufficient 
for expulsion, and the annoying of the old boy? Certainly 
notl (John completely ignored the fact that for oyer si?; 
months his examinations had been total failures, t** h 
caned a young under-master who ta,- 
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about him, that, he had led a riot at assembly out of 
sheer high spirits, and was guilty of running up accounts at 
the pastry shop nearby and neglecting to pay them.) The 
affair in Soho was the last crime. . 

“It was the Army for me,” muttered John, aloud, with 
increasing self-pity. He cursed the British system aloud, 
and felt much better. In his mind’s eye he saw liimself 
in a handsomely cut red coat, a sword, polished boots and 
a cocked hat. Ah, there laiy his heart! But he was destined' 
to become a merchant, also, to follow his father in trade. 
There was no hope for him. For a ha’penny he would 
run away to the Colonies, or to America, where no one had 
heard of classes and a man could carve a life to suit his 
fancy. . . 


He reached Number Nine, Russell Square, and gloomily 
lifted his eyes to survey the grey stone pile of his cousln’s 
home. The upper wmdows were still discreetly . shrouded 
m grey silk. But, the shutters had been removed from 
the lower ones. A servant girl was sweeping the wet stone 
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•with that, Briggs. It is dampish. Hang it -where the air will 
reach it. Yes, too much in session, that damned hole! 
I’ve done with it.” 

Briggs, with the familiarity of an old servant, gaped 
ruefully. “ Indeed, Master John ! And you were to graduate 
in June, too?” 

John smiled. “ Not at the rate I was going, Briggs. Three 
years from June, more likely. Well, I’ve done with it. 
I expect to go into the business with my father, immediat^y. 
The old boy isn’t doing so well, you know. He needs me.” 

Briggs adored him with his faded spaniel eyes. John’s 
charm overcame many who were much more subtle and 
discerning than the butler. 

“ Ah, yes,” he sighed. “ But it must be a great support to 
Mr. Turnbull in his indispositions to know that he has 
such a son as you. Master John, begging your pardon.” 

John had serious doubts that his father rejoiced overmuch 
in this blessing, but he only smiled a little less brilliantly 
than before. He was experiencing a qualm. The fact 
that his father would not reproach him, would only gaze at 
him quizzically upon reading that accursed Carruthers’ 
letter, did not lighten that qualm. He could have endured 
the disgrace more easily if his father had been more brutal 
and domineering and given more to violent tempers. He 
could meet him, then, on equal grounds. 

He sauntered into the great dim drawing-room, and looked 
about him -with his usual distaste. That distaste was not 
lightened by the thought that the furnishings were identical, 
in their restraint and cool elegance, to those in his own 
home. There was a robust and passionate warmth in him 
which made him distrait and imeasy, and very resentful, 
in the presence of people or rooms that were still and 
lofty, calm and elegant. Pale dim walls like these, all 
• remote plaster and high ■ carved mouldings, chilled him 
and filled him with a sense that he was alien. There were 
faded green draperies at the tall narrow windows with 
their rounded carved tops, and every fold was formal 
and cold, the golden cords and tassels as motionless as 
though formed . of metal. The polished floor with its 
marquetry pattern enhanced the chill and withdrawal of the 
room, and reflected, as ice reflects, the simple but exquisitely 
carved chairs and love-seats, all covered, with faded petit- 
point or ancient tapestry or dimmed velvet and damask. 
There was very little of this furniture, and , it was disposed 
about the room in formal positions, which were, however,- 



nofstiff or rigid. Here and there a lard,- 

the colours indistinguishable, so faded and soft were mey 
An enormous crystal chandelier 

ceiling; it caught the pale and hvid light of the Uecemier 
dariite motionless icicles. In one distant comer was a . 
pianoforte, of gleaming rosewood. The carved tab 

were not loaded with velvet covers, nor dr ppmg witn 
tassels but stood in' cold ' and polished dignity near the 
Ue-seats and chairs, and bore only one or two dehcate 
obiets d’art on their shining surfaces; snuff-boxes, Dresoea 
figurines, gilt sweet-meat plates, a- cr>'stal Oriental figure, 
or a tiny music-box. On those detested pale dim walls 
hung dark family portraits ; John loathed those calm narrow 
faces, so colourless and aristocratic, those dark aloof eyes, 
those slender dispassionate hands aimlessly disposed. He did 
not see the calm’ and unshakable strength in those faces, , 
those white unringed hands. They were marely flaccid 
and bloodless, to lum. 

■ He sliivered. and approached the low crimson fire that 
burned on the black marble hearth in the black marble 
fireplace with its white marble pillars. It gave out no 
warmth to him. It was a painted fire, depressing and. 

' lifeless. Over the mantelpiece was hung a round mirror 
in a- carved gilt frame. It reflected back the cold grey 
windows, and enhanced the formal gloom and silence of 
the room. John turned away from the comfortless fire, 
and ' moved to the windows. He looked out upon the 

■ drenched and ashen garden, where the grasses were brown 
and- soaked. Dead brown leaves were scattered about, holding 
livid trembling water in their shrivelled cups. The large oak 
tree in the centre was black and blasted with winter, its 
sinewy trunk and twisted boughs gleaming witli "bitter 
moisture. The flower-beds were desolate with fallen stems 

. and withered leaves. Along the red brick wall at the end 
of the garden the climbing rosebushes shook and bent under 
the svind and rain. The sundial, the bird-baths and the 
white stone seats were streaked with wet soot, and dripping. 
A few sparrows picked disconsolately at the ashy grass,, 
tugged at reluctant worms. The window-panes rattled in 
a sudden cold gust, and the rain lashed at them in grey 
streams. Winter, which John hated strenuously, w'as at hand, 
the desolate grey winter of London, seldom enlivened by 

' carriages 

, which rolled hollowly on the road. There was an echoing 
booming through the great silent house, like the echoes 
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of furtive sounds made, in long caverns. To him’, the 
mansion was filled with cold thin ghosts. He hated it. He 
glanced at the gaseous and ashy sky, swimming with darker- 
grey cloud shapes and mist, and shuddered. 

■ Now the thought which had wandered vaguely and 
mutinously in his mind became stronger and angrily resolute. 
This dull and colourless land was not for him! This 
echoing drenched land, so filled with forms and stiffnesses 
and lightlessness was horrible to one of his temperament. 
But where could he go? Even as he thought this, 
despairingly, his father’s thin and quizzical face rose up 
before him, and he experienced the old pang of love and 
devotion. Could he leave his father? But not forever! he 
thought, resolutely. Only for a little while, an escape. He 
would return. 

He walked back to the ffre, walking on the tips of his 
pointed boots so as not to awaken the long and menacing 
echoes. He fumbled in his pocket and brought out a 
- cheroot. He glanced about the room, uneasily. Dare .he fill 
this -empty and majestic barrenness with smoke? Then, 
pressing his lips together, he bent and lighted the cheroot 
from the smouldering and falling fire, and smoked defiantly. 
For some reason, the act reassured him, comforted him. He 
watched the coiling of the smoke with delight. His broad 
dark face, so handsome, brutal and intrinsically merry, 
lightened. He smiled. His white teeth flashed in the 
floating gloom. He inhaled with intense pleasure. 

He heard a soft, gliding footstep. Instinctively, he tossed 
the cheroot into the fire, then cursed himself for doing 
so. A scowl appeared on his face, and it became lowering 
and sullen, as he turned towards the footstep. Nevertheless, 
his heart began to beat swiftly, with an old and familiar 
anticipation and helpless wildness. 

On the far threshold, between the portals of the great 
austere doorway, a young girl stood, about fifteen or 
,, sixteen years old; In that pale and uncertain light, she was 
hardly visible, for she blended with it, was part of it, 
and part of the bare and silent room. Her quietness was its 
quietness, its stillness hers, its dim colours in her face and 
garments, its austerity and dignity and restraint implicit 
in her own. She was not very tall, but her slenderness had 
in it such composure and pride that she appeared much 
taller than in reality. Her figure was still somewhat 
. immature, but exquisitely formed, and full of calm 
She wore a dove-grey dress, with a tight baso'- — “ 
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dainty breasts. Her skirt was not the immense 
fhe Tashionable gown, but. 

toilette, restrained and in perfect taste, e 

hoooed At her throat was pinned an ivory cameo, <?u _t 
large in its golden frame. A frill of pure lace rose above it. 
She gave off the elusive cool odour of eau-de-cologne, 
fresh and lemony, suggesting clean virginity. _ 

Her pale and quiet face was oval, and the colour of ivory, 
delicately touched at the cheek-bones by a ’■o?y 
This tenuous colour was repeated in her composed mouth, 
somewhat thin, but beautifully shaped. Her nose, sharp 
and almost transparent, was perfect in its fonnation. Itie 
chiselled nostrils were like marble, and one hardly believed 
that they were the portals of living breath. Between 
the black thick , shadows of her eyelashes, polished and 
pointed, her large grey eyes looked out serenely . and 
dispassionately. There was no vagrant blue in that greyness, 
no tint of green or hazel. They were pure grey, like smoke, 
and strangely bright and steadfast and without fear or guile. 
Her ' expression revealed the unshakable integrity of her 
temperament, her fine intelligence, her chilly pride and 
, breeding. Her dark hair was perfectly straight, parted in the 
•.i< ale, and drawn back in a smooth roll near her small 
.i", and caught in a net. Upon it, she wore a svide-brimmed 
^ey hat, untrimmed except for the grey satin ribbons 
tied under her pointed white chin. Over her shoulders was 
thrown a grey Cashmere shawl, heavily fringed, and her 
little narrow hands were still gloved in grey kid. 

She stood for a moment on the threshold, then entered the 
room, calmly untying the ribbons of her hat, and slipping off 
her shawl. She smiled slightly, and began to -remove her 
gloves. She exhaled the fragrance of cologne, and the 
freshness of wind and rain. When she smiled like this, the 
formality and restraint of her face lightened, and she was 
all regal beauty, untouched and composed. 

John,” she said. Her voice was soft and' sweet, and 
very low, unhurried, without vulgar curiosity, though this 
was an unusual hour for her cousin to be calling upon 
her. Now that her hat was removed, one saw that her 
smooth hair gleamed, not a lock disarranged or blown by 

marked and 

tilted black brows. 

Jolin looked at her, and was mute, as always in the 

reserved girl. Once he tried to 
imagine her naked, but even his lusty and ruthless nature 
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had recoiled at the thought, as at a sacrilege. He had 
almost come to believe that she had been bom this way, 
fully clothed in pale and elusive colours, always composed 
and virgin.. He had seen and played with her, when 
they had been children, but he could not . remember that 
she had ever been flustered, that she had eyer pouted 
or been dishevelled or hot or petulant. Always, she had 
been clean- and orderly, sure of herself, graceful, faintly 
smiling, well-bred and tactful. She had always given way 
before him, lightly and coolly, with an obliging grace 
and dehcacy. Yet, though he had known her so long, and 
worshipped her from the very first moment, he realised 
that he did not know her at all. Was she ever discomposed, 
uncertain, unsure, sad, angry or petty? If she was, he had 
never witnessed it. Her character was a locked box to him. 
She excited him enormously. She was rmexplored and 
provocative. She never failed to confuse him, even to anger 
him with her remoteness. Yet her mystery, her cold and 
aristocratic charm, was to live for him always, to torture 
him and humble him in his lustiness and earthly lack of 
true breeding. The world of books, of music, of painting 
and literature, was her world, in which he was a loutish 
and hating stranger. But he reverenced it, with fury, 
knowing it forever unattainable to him, and convinced, 
to the end of his life, that it was the only worthy world. 

She was no intruder, as he was, in this room so frightful 
to him . The dark and withdrawn portraits on the wall 
became alive in her presence, seemed to smile down upon 
her, reco^ising her as the embodiment of themselves. Now 
the chill and the bareness lightened about her, became 
exquisite serenity for all their austere majesty. She extended 
her white unringed hand to her cousin, and he raised it 
to his hps with a sudden and impetuous gesture, full of 
passion and love. Her thin black brows lifted for an instant, 
then fell. She smiled again. The faint colour in her 
cheeks and lips brightened. He did not hear her caught 
breath. ‘ He could not know . that under that dove-grey 
bodice her calm, heart had quickened its beat, and that in 
those fragile violet veins the blood ran swifter. He would 
never know that at his touch her breasts became warm 
and full, ^d that a hot languor disturbed that quiet flesh. 
He only knew that when he approached her the icy aura 
about her dissolved. He thought this only a_j;eflection 
of his own desire and love. 

Remembering his manners, he ceremonioas' 
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cMt ntar the fire, and put a hassock under those tiny 
SneS feet He did this with the priest’s reverence 
and^ adoration. He did not see how her hand crept out to 

touch his black curly head and w th 

When he alanced up into her face, his own darK mm 
congested Sod. it was soft for all its quietness. She 
was^emoving her gloves with slow and graceful movements. 

^^Hc poked the low fire into a quick and craeWing life, his 
gestures impatient and disturbed. watched him. Her 
irey eyes were quick and bright. He satmear her, and 
leaned forward, impetuously; His mouth felt dry, and hxs 
heart was thundering. She sat upright in her chair, as 

became a lady, and waited. , , 

“ I have been booted out of Carruthers , he said, bluntly. 
He could never speak to her with composure, or with a 
casual intonation. He flung all his words at her with an 


awkward and despairing violence, brutal in their incoherent 
intensity. He always cursed himself for this. Why could he' 
not speak and behave to her as did that pallid, milksop, 
Tony Broughton, with his leg-making and his bows and 
neatness? How ridiculous he mast appear to her! 

She did not answer immediately. She paled ; the firelight, 
I lected on her cheeks, was a reflection cast on polished 
ivory. She was a carved and silent image, with a severe 
and withheld look and secret thoughts. Now there was a 
certain bloodlessness about her, and, with rage, he strove 
against it, as always. 


“ Do not look so condemning, pray,” he said, with deep 
sarcasm. “No doubt you are thinking that this would 
never occur to our pretty friend, Broughton." 

Her large grey eyes regarded him inscrutably, and even 
with a slight contempt. 

"Certainly, it would not occur,” she answered. “Why 
need it have occurred to you? What did you do?" 

She was like a wall of ice, against which he impotently, 
and with despair, thrust himself, hating her, adoring her for 
her perfection which could not understand his own. 
imperfection. 

fit fo'" yo'ir maiden 

eare, he said, with harshness. Among them, petty gambling, 
debts, noting. Do I offend you?" 

There was an imperceptible movement of her smooth grey 

SS S, 
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“ You are trying, perhaps, to be the young gay gentleman?" 
she asked. “ You think you are romantic?" 

He stared at her, with furious wretchedness. How could 
he explain to her his feverish revolt against gentility, 
against good behaviour which was without blood and life, 
against his own sense that he did not rheasure up to 
incomprehensible and elegant standards of conduct? How 
could he explain to her that he did not really know against 
what he revolted? He was always inarticulate. When he 
spoke, in a desperate effort to make himself comprehensible, 
he could only use the form and sound of violence, 

“I do not think I‘ am ’romantic," he. said, in a stifled 
tone, clenching his fists. “Perhaps I am guilty of folly. 
What young man is not?” 

“ There is folly which is in good taste, and folly which is 
■ not,” said Eugenia. 

“Hah!” he snorted, “you imply there is a difference 
between a coarse carouser and an elegant rake? You are 
quite right, ma’am. I am a coarse carouser. I do not bow 
properly, nor make a leg magnificently when I smash windows 
and run up accounts at the pastry shop.” 

She raised her left eyebrow. Her look was long and 
disdainful. 

“I am seen in Soho, instead of Vau.xhall.” continued 
John, with withering emphasis, 

“I prefer Vauxhall,” said Eugenia, in a voice in marked 
contrast with his own. 

. She held her transparent hands to the fire. He saw the 
modelling of each delicate finger, the coolness, the bloodless- 
ness of it. But he was not repelled. His passion for her 
was only increased at the sight of her inaccessible hands. 
-She spoke, without looking at him; “Uncle James went 
to great effort' to secure your admission to Dr. Carruthers’. 
The sons of tradesmen and merchants are not customarily 
adipitted. .He,' himself, would not have cared for this", 
for he is a gentleman of discernment, and has a sense of 
proportion. Nevertheless, your mother had an decant 
tradition—”. 

,, "i^ough she was nothing but a mercba.nt-drzps:^’s 
d3,uglitcr, , ncKelf , interrupted John, loudlv^ v/lth 2 . 




may be a worthier man, but you are not gentry. We must 
bow to these laws of society.” 

“I do not bow!” he exclaimed, starting to his feet. 
“I loathe society! I repudiate it. I scorn it! I shall not 
knuckle under to it! ” 

She smiled, somewhat disdainfully, as at the ravings of a 
schoolboy. 

“What can you do? Can you change traditions single- 
handed, yourself? It is easier to change the laws of the 
realm than it is to change the artificial laws of a self-conscious 
society. Your father understands this. He has tried to 
imply it to you ” 

“You are both in league against me! You always were! 
You used to sit beside him, when you were in pinafores, 
with your hair plaited, and you would both smirk at 
me as if I were a fool!” He stood by the mantelpiece, 
and now he struck it with a clenched fist. His face was 
alive with rage; his black eyes snapped and glittered, and 
there was something of hatred in the look he flashed her. 

She was not intimidated. “You are tedious, John. You 
are childish. No one has ever smirked at you. If the 
consciousness of your own shortcomings and impetuoxisness 
made you xineasy, and uncivil, it was your own fault, not 
ours. Because you felt you were not a gentleman bom, 
you became a boor. That is an insult to your father.” 

He was silent. But his disordered breathing was loud 
in the echoing room. The day had become darker and 
greyer. The far comers of the room were lost in uncertain 
mist, as if the rising fog outside had penetrated to them. 
In contrast, the fire was vivid and scarlet. 

“ Because of the esteem in which your father is universally 

held, it may be possible for you to return ” said the girl, 

contemplatively. 

“I shall never return!” cried John, furiously. And then, 
in wonder, fear and amazement, he knew this was true. 
Instantly, he knew that he would not, could not return, no 
matter if this was granted to his father. He was done 
with all that. He had left a hateful place. The world was 
before him. 

Eugraia, who was accustomed to dismissing John’s 
extravagances, knowing that he hardly meant them for 
more than an instant, suddenly knew that he meant this, 
that nothing would change his new resolutio' — ^She was 
alarmed. She looked at him with vmcertainty V 
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a strong hard stranger and not the impetuous, wild and 

foolish cousin whom she lovef 

heavily. He l«ned 
fo" ard hi? dbom folded on his knees, and stared at the 
fire as if he was alone. The firelight, as at a signal, suddenly 
flowered into brilliant red flames, and lit “P 
countenance, those wide planes of his cheeks, that 
hea4 mouth. It lay like a red Slare in the sockets of his 
eyes. He was a stranger, and her heart hurried, with a 
mysterious excitement. 

“ What shall I do?” he said, very softly, and with a 
kind of fierceness. ” I do not know, yet. But this I do know: 

I shall not return to that accursed place; I shall not go 
' into my father’s trade. It is loathsome to me. England is 
loathsome to me. I gasp in this wet and gritty air. I hate all 
’ that is within these little borders.” 

His hands clenched. He began to beat his strong knees 
- with them. A terrible excitement filled him. He looked at 
her with blazing eyes, as if dazzled by something she did not 
see. A deep flush rose to his face, increased. 

“This is no land for mel” he exclaimed, and his voice was 
noarse and quickened. "I shall go to the Colonies — ^to 
America— anywhere where a man can breathe, away from, 
this effluvia of oldness and stench.” 

She tried to smile. How extravagant! But she could not 
smile. Instead, she could only place her hand upon her 
breast, with great agitation. He bad never seen her make 
that gesture before. She, then, was not invulnerable. He had 
the power to distract her! He reached out and took, 
her other hand. It was very cold, and trembling. He 
turned over that hand and kissed the palm with vehement 
passion. Never had he dared such familiarity before. 
He had touched her pale cool cheek with his lips ; he had 
Kissed the back of her hand on a few occasions But this 
prising of his mouth deep into her flesh, that demanding 
hot mouth, was something new and shattering. He felt 
strong and inexorable, and when she would withdraw her 
was sVu kissed it over and over, imtil she 

He looked up at h^, the dark blood in his face making 
^d congested. And she gazed at him 
with the strange and frightened face of a woman, aware of 
passion for the first time, revolted by t, 

• mysteriously by it, ^ 
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“Grenie! ' Come with me!” he whispered, urgently, “We 
can be married by special licence. We can go to-morrow, 
the next day " 

His words forced her swift recovery from momentary 
confusion. She dragged her hand from his, and rose to 
her feet, trembling. 

“ What are you saying, John?” 

He stood up, also, and caught her by her thin shoulders. 
His fingers went deeply into her soft flesh. He was no 
longer afraid of her',' overcome by her. He only knew 
that he loved her beyond reason, and that he could not let 
her go. ' ' 

“We were to. be married in July, Genie, my love. On 
your sixteenth birthday. What does it matter if it is a few 
months earlier? You are not a child. I am a man. Let 
us be married at once, and then go away together, to the 
Colonies, to America ‘ 

“You are mad,” she said, in a low voice. Never had he 
seen her so pale and stem. 

“I shall indeed go mad if I remain here!” he exclaimed. 
He reached out his hands to take her again, but she stepped 
backward, and caught at the arm of the chair from which 
she had risen. She lifted her hand with a hard cold gesture, 
which restrained him. 

“ You would run away, like a coward?” she asked, 
incredulously. “ Only because you have been expelled from 
a foolish school? You are afraid to face your father, who 
would only laugh, because he is wise?” 

Her inability to understand made him frantic. He must 
reach through that chill and obdurate flesh to the steely 
heart that lay under it. He must warm it with understanding. 
But words, as always, failed him. He could only seize 
them, like heavy stones, and fling them wildly at her: 

“ Is it possible you, cannot see, Genie? Do you not know 
how terrible this place has become for me? I am not 
running away. I have talked to my father before, and he 
has frankly confessed that . he would not care if I did not 
. follow him into. the. trade. He is wiser than you, Genie. He 
has understanding.” He flung put his arms, awkwardly, 
despairingly. “Cannot you understand that I must leave 
England?” _ - - 

“Why?” she asked, in her. incisive and softly ruthless 
voice. - . . ... 

He dropped his arms hopelessly to his sides, and gapd^at 
her despairingly. ' 
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inhuman, so ominous. They made her see distressing visions 
of white mountains and black caves, of empty moors dark 
imder Northern lights, of green and purple seas, icy cold, 
dashing over savage wet rocks and hurling themselves against 
impregnable cliffs. And now, as she gazed affrightedly at 
John, she saw aU these things again, and shivered. 

John saw the shiver, and was gloomily contrite. “I 
am sorry, Genie. The Iron Maiden isn’t pleasant to think 
about, I grant you that. But that is what I feel, in England.” 

Eugenia sat down, without speaking, and looked at the 
fire, while John stood humbly and desperately before her. 
Scotsmen were blood kin to Irishmen. They were one and 
the same. And wliat were Irishmen? Clever English 
novelists and playwrights put them into books and plays, 
and always they were buffoons and shallow rascals, amusing 
but contemptible. They were servants by nature. They 
were cheats and liars, lovable in a crude and cunning 
way, drunkards and dancers and gay traitors. Scotsmen 
had this Irish blood in them, in addition to the passionate 
and cruel wildness. Eugenia shivered again, and her face 
became pale stone. 

"Come with me,” whispered John. He dropped on one 
knee near her, but did not dare to touch her. H6 could only 
gaze at her yearningly. But behind that expression she 
saw all the violence of his nature, his loud contemptuousness, 
his extravagance and heat, his hatred for orderly discipline 
and restraint, his hot vulgarity. She was terrified of him, 
but most frighteningly drawn to him. She pressed the 
palms of her cold hands together to restrain their trembling. 

“You have no conception of your duty, John? You 
would desert your father? You would ask me to desert my 
invalid mother?” 

Now the uncontrollable violence swept over him again. 

.“Duty!” he cried. “ Must we choke in this vile place 
because of duty to those who are about to die? We must 
smother in this wet gritty air, and , allow others to feed 
upon our flesh?” 

“Don’t!” The word was a disgusted cry forced from 
her involuntarily. She was yery angry. John had never seen 
her angry before. He stared at ’ her, incredulous. Her 
bright grey eyes flashed with a reflection of his own fury. 
Then, it was possible for her to be stirred, to be moved, 
to be infuriated! A tremendous joy broke in him, a great, 
delight. He tried to take- her hand, but snatched " ^way' 

“How can you speak so?” she asked, in a qr ■. 



-Vour language b iTS^uIrionsly 

gentta You can new b ^.^ntinued ruthlessly: 

‘Tvm^ no conrption’of duty, I must confess that 
T Jir f ciinot leave my mother, to go with you to a 
sie and impossible country. Even if she-were not 
her“ I Sd not go. There are duties to be considered. 

forc’ed^himseh to speak quietly, though his heart was 
a burning pain in his chest. “You do not care for living, 

“ John; you are incomprehensible. I do not understand 
your wild words.” 

“ You are not a woman,” he said, bitterly. - 

She gazed at him in stem affront, but did not speak. , 
■John moved to the mantelpiece. He leaned his elbows 
upon it, covered his face with his hands. Then he began to 
siieak, in low words which came with a muffled sound 
from between his fingers. 

“ 1 cannot stay here. I must go.” 

Eugenia composed henelf. She said, coldly : “ Assume, 
for a moment, John, that you have gone to America! What 
would you do in that uncivilised country?” 

He dropped his hands and turned to her, and now he was 
burning with hope and eagerness again. "I don’t know! 
But it will be something strong and fresh, something to 
pit one’s strength against, something new and living.” 

She smiled her still bleak smile. “ There are Indians, , 
I believe, and terrible forests, and wild beasts of all kinds. 
And wilderness, unbelievable mountains, and deserts.”. 

“ There are cities, too, Genie.” 

" Vulgar, uncivilised outposts, filled with disgusting 
mixtures of all lawless people. I am afraid you must excuse 
me frotn such a life, John. I am an Englishwoman.” 

He did not speak, but he regarded her strangely. She was 
suddenly terrified. She reached out her hand, so unusual 
a gesture for the controlled Eugenia, and laid it on his 
arm. It did not respond to her touch. 

“ You would not leave me, John?” 

He averted his head. And then, sighing, he said: “I 
o not know, Eugenia. But 1 have not given up hope that 
you will come. 

She pressed her hands together again, convulsively Her 
terror mounted. ^ 

John, please listen to me. Suppose that we wait a 
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number of years,- until our dear ones need us no longer? 
Suppose, then, that we go to India? You will be a merchant, 
an importer. We can spend a few months a year, in India. 
I have always wished to visit that exotic place.” 

He was silent. His head was bent. Then he said in a 
voice she had never heard before: “No. No. I want no part 
of the Empire. I can see that, now. I must go to America.” 

She was deeply offended, and outraged. She stood up, 
smoothing down her dove-grey garments with firm hands. 

“ I must leave you now, John. My mother needs me. 
You have spoken very wildly. You are not yourself. I 
must decline to discuss this absurd matter any longer. I 
trust, however, that you will soon come to your senses.” 

He turned to her. He did not speak. She inclined her 
head with a stately gesture, and floated out of the room. He 
made no movement to halt her. 

A few moments later he flung himself out of that hateful 
house, . which he could not endure, could never endure., 


CHAPTER 2 

Eugenia had a certain bloodless capacity to force her 
thoughts, however turbulent, into disciplined paths, quelling 
even the very agitated beating of her heart. It was as if 
she were able, by will alone, to direct the very movement 
of her blood, chilling it when too fevered. By the time 
she had climbed, in her calm and stately way, to the upper 
floor and her mother’s apartments, her ivory face was as 
composed as ever, her breath serene, her manner controlled. 
But the faint tint of depression remained in her thoughts 
and mind, like dissolved mud in clear water. However, 
upon entering Mrs. MacNeill’s chamber, Eugenia’s smile 
was lightly affectionate and untroubled. 

The 'widowed Mrs. MacNeill was much given to vapours, 
to elegant invalidism. In truth, she was quite a healthy lady, 
with a greedy appetite. Her servants understood this ; 
they discreetly left the pantry doors ajar at night, revealing 
a cold bird, a bottle of stout, a good cheese and butter and 
tart already set out invitingly. No one asked who consumed 
them during the darker hours, by the light of a candle 
in the great brick kitchen. If Eugenia, and the .servants, 
knew, they were silent. Eugenia, at times, appeared anxious, 
and the winged black brows would — * — 



thoughtMly, -lot slie tew that hn mothert physician. 


had 


ordered that lady to remain on a delicate ^ 


reasons of heart. But the girl had neither the indiscretion 


nor the cruelty’ to reproach her mother ruthlessly for 
her gorging at midnight. The pleasant fiction allowed 
to exist that Mrs. MacNeiU “ ate less than a bird, poor 
lady.” Trays taken to her chaise-longue and. bed were 
always returned hardly touched, while Mrs. MacNeill, on 
the pillows, assumed an interesting posture of patient suffering 
languor and mournful sweetness, the while her daughter 
or her maid bewailed the fact that the tea was only 
sipped, the fowl merely nibbled at, the muffins ‘in tlieir 
original pristine condition. And Mrs. MacNeill would 
listen to these lamentations with a martyred smile, many 
sighs, many humble pleading gestures and beseeching looks 
that implored forgiveness for the anxiety she was causing 
her dear household. "I am sure I am a great burden,” 
she would murmur, closing weary eyelids, or rolling her 
, eyes heavenward. 

This hypocrisy, which a more robust and more obtuse 
nature would have found furiously intolerable, only increased 
Eugenia’s pity. She knew that her mother was a foolish 
woman, selfish, avaricious, greedy and self-indulgent, obsessed 
only with her own desires and vanities. She knew that 
Mrs. MacNeill had no qualities of mind or spirit which 
would attract the interest and attention of others by 
reason of them, but that, unfortunately, she possessed in 
unusual strength the natural human desire for this interest 
and ^ attention. Not being able to draw the love and 
■ solicitation of acquaintances and family because of a lovely 
temperament, spirited conversation, real sympathy or 
tenderness or awareness of humanity, she had, perforce, to 
command them by simulating invalidism. As she was very 
nch m her own right, she was given that attention and 
interest which would have been denied a more impecunious 
lady. These nchw, perversely, for that reason, had forced 
her to resort to invalidism ; had she been poor, she would 

*0 ^hift for herself, 

Mrs. MacNeill lay m her immense musty chamber, the 
rartams drawn agamst even the feeble grey light of the 
^cemter day The cumins hung heavily about hfr canopied 
b^, where she reclined upon her ruffled pillows A tiny 
chuckling fire burned on the black marble hearth The 
shapes of her bulky mahogany furniture lurked in the fetid 
gloom, like imsformed animals. Not for her the' austeritj 
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and elegance which had created the other rooms in the 
mansion. Mr. MacNeill had been a gentleman of taste, 
for all his later tendency towards the bottle. But Mrs. 
MacNeill loved solidity and ugliness and “ cosiness.” Her 
carpets were thick and dusty, and crimson. Her silk-hung 
walls were also of crimson, shot through with threads of 
gold. Her draperies were crimson, splashed with poisonous 
green. The portraits on the walls were heavy with gilt. 
Here and there a pier mirror caught what livid light 
penetrated the chamber and reflected it like spectral shadows. 
The air was smothering in its odours of medicine, tea, 
altar of roses, dust and stale pampered flesh. 

Eugenia gently lit a lamp near the bedside. Mrs. MacNeill 
winced. “ I was drowsing, child,” she whimpered, sharply. 
“I have not slept -a wink all night. But. now, in your 
perverseness, you must disturb me. You were always an 
inconsiderate little creature. Never mind. Let the lamp 
alone. What has delayed you so long?” 

Eugenia quietly sat near the bed and folded her hands 
on her dove-grey lap. She smiled with forced gaiety at her 
mother. If her marble nostrils drew together to shut out 
too much of the overpowering smells in the room the 
movement was not visible. 

As she lay on her plump white pillows, it could be 
discerned, by the struggling lamplight, that Mrs. MacNeill 
was a gross and vulgar woman. She was of a big frame, 
her large bones overlaid with billows of pale and lustrous 
fat, flabby and scented. These billows gleamed as if oiled, 
even through the thin and delicate cambric of her ruffled 
nightgown. Her body made a mound under the silken 
quilts, bulging and huge. In contrast with the general 
grossness of that body, her hands were tiny, plump and 
dimpled, and very white^, as were her feet. She was 
inordinately proud of these members. Her shoulders, 
however, were mountainous, but as they were also white 
as snow, and gleaming, she was proud of them, also. She 
thought of herself as a “ fine figure of a woman,” as indeed 
she had been in her youth, when she had been much 
admired for her tall and luxurious figure and flamboyant 
colouring. But now the “ fine figure ” was dissolved in 
fat, the colouring much faded. However, her face was 
small and round, still, the skin milk-white and smooth, 
with a pouting petulance which gave her the appearance 
of a stupid pampered child. Her mouth was , f’*”-., and 
pink, if sulky and sensual. In the midst of- th^f 
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and heavy countenance, the nose was only a tiny sharp 
peak, tilted upwards, with amazingly thin and delicate 
nostrils, somewhat pinched and shrewish. Her eyes, which 
a former suitor had declared were “twin pools of azure 
light, reflecting stars,” were no longer large and limpid 
as in her youth, but sunken in the hillocks of her facial 
flesh so that ■ they appeared to be unusually small and 
shallow, little round blue discs of polished china, lighted, 
now, not by stars, but by the restless and unsleeping malice 
of her soul. . 


It is a tribute to unfailing human credulity that Mrs. 
MacNeill believed, against all the evidence of her many, 
mirrors, that she was still the lissom and majestic young 
Martha of her youth, that her masses of faded blonde 
hair (still curly and heavy) retained the golden shadows 
■that on« ^stinpished them, that her eyes still blazed 
wi h light-blue light, and that she was still possessed of 
enchanhng charms. When she could be persuaded to rise 
trom her bed to greet guests in the stately and pallid 
drawing-rooms which she detested, her toilettes were 
Wed, braided, draped and 
water-falls cascading from bared 
^ ^ extravagant, her jewels overpowering. 

attSS ^ “ glutSnom (two 

much together) she believed she was 
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widower with one son (James) had taken her as his second 
wife. Mary had presented him with Martha. So if was that 
she and James were children of the same father but not the 
same mother. This, she repeatedly emphasised, especially 
to Eugenia. She assured the girl that the mother of James 
was reputed to be a meagre and silent little creature, 
much like Eugenia, added Martha, candidly, and of a 
very obscure and humble family. In her conversations 
she ignored her father’s antecedents, and stressed the 
aristocracy of her own mother, Mary Chisholm. 

It is strange that Eugenia should love this foolish and 
venomous woman. But that love was daughter of compassion. 
Eugenia had subtlety and understanding, for all her fifteen 
years. Her life had been miserable, secluded and hard. 
She had retreated to the land of contemplation, her father’s 
and grandfather’s library, • and in these dim cloisters had 
fashioned a calm dry philosophy of her own, which sustained 
her in all emergencies. If she was cynical, no one knew 
this but herself. She had come to suspect, with acrid 
amusement, all sentimentality, all vulgarity, all extravagance 
and violence, all volubility and affectation, having discovered 
how cheap and sordid they were in her mother. 

Now, as Eugenia sat so quietly near her mother, smiling 
her pretty smile, she was filled with anxiety. How fat poor 
Mamma was becoming! Her breath, too, was so wheezy 
and laboured. If only some way could be found to restrain 
her bottomless appetite! Eugenia resolved that she would 
have a quiet talk with the housekeeper, and try to persuade 
that formidable but sympathetic individual to leave out 
a smaller bird, a smaller cheese, and no stout or pastries. 
Mrs. MacNeill would not dare to complain. Her health, 
however, would benefit. 

“Do not stare at me so emptily, child,’’ Mrs. MacNeill 
said, peevishly, shifting on her plump pillows. She blinked 
angrily. “And do turn out that lamp. You have no 
consideration for me, at all. How insensible you are, 
Eugenia. A girl of sensibility would haVe more sympathy for 
her mother.’’ ■ . ' 


Eugenia obediently dimmed the lamp. Its flickering rays 
struggled in the musky air. “ I thought that you might 
like me to read to you. Mamma,” she said, in her soft 
and chiselled voice. “You were so interested yesterday in 
Mr. Dickens’s last novel. You said it was so affecting, 

and that it quite made you cry.” ; ^ 

Now that the conversation ’ — " 
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MacNeill was soothed. She sighed, heavily, and touched 
her eyes with a laced cambric handkerchief. 

“I do not think I could bear it to-day, Eugenia. So 
affecting. When I saw Mr. Dickens last winter, at Lady 
Christopher’s elegant dinner, I reproached him, very gently, 
for his assaults upon our gentler sensibilities.” 

Eugenia had heard this story a hundred times before, 
but this did not prevent her from leaning forward attentively, 
with every expression of interest. 


Mrs. MacNeill shook her head sadly. “Such a coaree 
man, in spite of his genius, Eugenia. He laughed in my 
face. I told Lady Christopher later, with much agitation, 

V abominablc 

Mr. Dickens, I mean, certainly. He said; 

Madame, gentle sensibilities are a crime, an unwan-anted 

Sed'1or""deh? England, while one man is 
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“Fetch me my shawl,” said Mrs. 'MacNeill, irritably. 
For a moment, the conversation had turned from herself, 
and she was annoyed. Eugenia started, and lifted the 
Indian shawl from the foot of the bed and placed it 
tenderly above her mother’s massive shoulders. Her mother’s 
expression was mean and vexed, and preoccupied. When 
Eugenia sat down again, she surveyed the girl with sidelong 
and vicious glances. 

“How pale you are! And yet, you have just come 
from an airing. When I was your age, I bloomed. The 
rain made my cheeks like twin roses, dewy and fresh. 
That iron Dr. Bloomsbury prescribed for you is like just so 
much water. And you have no fi^re at all. When I 
was your age, I was called a goddess, a Venus, and I was 
much admired in the shops, and in my carriage, and in 
every drawing-room. T had a sonnet composed to me, in 
which I was called a queen ” 

-Eugenia was silent. 

“ No figure,’.’ repeated Mrs. MacNeill with malevolait 
emphasis. “ One would believe you were miserably frail, 
if one did not know your appetite. 

“I sometimes believe,” continued Mrs. MacNeill, with 
a glance of active dislike at her silent daughter, “that you 
miserable little creatures suffer from over-eating, and derive 
no nourishment, on consequence, at the table. Pray, would 
you consider informing me of what your breakfast 
consisted?” 

There was a slight tightness about Eugenia’s smile as 
she replied: “I had only a cup of tea and a muffin. 
Mamma,” 

Mrs. MacNeill eyed her with sullen suspicion. “Mrs. 
Barkley informs me that a rasher of bacon and two chicken 
legs are missing.” The sullen suspicion became very wary 
and piercing. 

“ I did not eat them,” said Eugenia, with cold tranquillity. 

“ Have you considered who did?” 

Eugenia was silent. The strange excitement was like a 
growing fever in her. On another occasion she might 
have shook her head, protesting her . ignorance, and might 
have ended with murmured commiserations over the pilfering 
of servants. But to-day this hypocrisy was beyond her. 
She gazed at her. mother- intently, and now her fine lips, 
-somewhat pale, curled a little. 

Mrs. MacNeill was dismayed, f 
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==»Sir'“-S£;-i 

“■•“m “BrtklirUqSu Mamma. Does she believe 

the servants are' stealing?” . ” 

“ I do not believe the servants are pilfering, Eugenia, 

she said, in a voice that was like a vicious leer. . : 

■ “ Who, then,” asked Eugenia, in a very composed voice, 

“ can possibly be guilty?” . : „ 

There were strange and unfathomable things happening 
in Eugenia’s neutral heart that morning. When she asked her 
mother that embarrassing and unpardonable question, she 
looked at her serenely. , 

Mrs. MacNeill was thrown into virulent alarm. She eyea 
her daughter with a truly intimidating look. But Eugenia 


remained undisturbed. 

“‘Who can possibly be guilty?’” she repeated, with 

excessive viciousness. Her round blue eyes sparkled 

malevolently. “Do you know who I believe is guilty, miss? 

I believe it is-', you! You .pretend to a feeble appetite 

in order to receive sentimental sympathy. You wish to 

harrow the heart of your .poor prostrated mother with . 
pretences of a frail constitution. Perhaps you wish her 
to believe you have consumption?” 

.“I am- in excellent health. Mamma.” The thin comers 
of Eugenia’s lips twitched for a moment. “Moreover, I 
'am certain you do not believe I pilfer during the night, 
r sleep very soundly. Unless, perhaps, I walk in my sleep.” 

“Oh, no doubt you' are a somnambulist 1” cried Mrs. 
MacNeili; with hysterical emphasis. “My daughter trails 
through the house at midnight, gorging herself, all .in 
the deepest slumberl That is a pleasant thought for a 
mother! I might be overcome if I did riot know this is 
complete nonsense, and a childish effort to deceive me. 
Have' I denied you anything, you ungrateful cliild? Is it 
necessary to steal, and deny the stealing?” 

“ It would not be necessary to steal. Mamma,” said Eugenia, 
quietly. "If I became hungiy at night, I would not feel 
ashamed. I would not even think to mention it. I would 
merely help myself, and neither comment on it myself nor 
expect my servants to comment upon it.” 
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All at once, an unfamiliar and sinking sensation of complete 
exhaustion and disgust came over the girl. Impelled by it, 
she rose abruptly to her feet. 

Mre. MacNeUl’s disordered emotions kept her silent a 
moment. Then, after a sly peep out of the comer ot- 
her eyes at her daughter, she sank back upon her pillows 
and touched her eyes with her handkerchief. She spoke in 
a faint voice: 

“ You are quite right, Eugenia. If you w'ish a small 
midni ght repast, it is certainly not the affair of a, servant; 
even of Mrs. Barkley.” She was suddenly relieved. “ I shall 
tell Mrs. Barkley, very firmly, that I have discovered 
who has been dining in' solitode at night, and that my 
daughter is quite at liberty to indulge herself if she wishes, 
without having to endure the impertinence of underlings.” 

Eugenia’s lips parted, and her eyes fiashed. Then she 
closed her lips tightly and said nothing. 

.Mrs. MacNeill w^ delighted. Colour came brightly info 
her massive face. “I shall also inform Mrs. Barkley that 
she is to see to it that the larder is always well supplied 
with cold meats and tarts, and a bottle of good stout. 
Or would you prefer nulk, my dear? On second thought, it 
shall be the stout. My ph5^ician informs me that stout is 
quite the blood-maker, and very sustaining.” 

She took Eugenia’s hand. The girl’s fingers were cold 
and stiff. ' Mrs. MacNeill rubbed them abstractedly in the 
warm thick cushions of her palms. She felt she quite loved 
this child. 

Eugenia removed her hand gently from her mother’s' grip, 
and brought her the maga^e. The Lady of Fashion, which 
she had purchased for her that morning, and also the new 
lavender smelling-salts. She laid these upon the round 
hillock which was her mother’s knees. 

“Hoops, I see, are to be even larger this year,” she 
commented. 

.The bed groaned ominously when Mrs. MacNeill pulled 
herself upright on her- pillows with every indication of 
avid interest. Her heavy fair rolls of hair fell over her 
ponderous cambric shoulders. Her full cheeks flushed. Her 
small mouth, pink and sulkily full, became as moist and 
eager as a child’s. Now one saw that her , claims to, earlier 
and magnificent beauty were justified. Even now, weighted 
down by her gross flesh as she was,, she had a certain lush 
splendour. The , two women bent over the .book, the 

pages, and Mrs. MacNeill co mm ente*^ '■ 
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tion, scorn, disdain or ridicule, depending on whether the 
majestic creations pictured in the magazine excited her envy 
that she could not wear them, or her joy that she could, 

“The pink velvet, my love! Is that not superb? The 
lace draperies, caught up with those exquisite blue bows I 
How very French! But those shoulders! They quite make 
me blush 

“They would be excellent on you. Mamma’ I do not 
think them extreme. Was it not Mrs. Berkeley-Niscome 
who said that you had the most magnificent shoulders in 
London?.” 


Mrs. MacNeill preened. She glanced sideways at the 
rounded marble mass of one shoulder. “Oh, Alicia is 
known for her extravagant flattery. Let us see. With that 
gown I could wear my white ermine, of course. And my 
pearls. But just look at those hoops! I declare they become 
more immense every year.” 

You could modify them. Mamma.” 

“Indeed! And ruin the entire effect? You never did 
Sonefrl ^'ISenia. You look quite the drab 

- S2 telv r to expand 

. mwiinitely, I shall expand with them ” 

Doubtless, thought Eugenia, cruelly. 
hoopf°k^k compared with the 

mxh brilliit button^ She 

Realiy. they are monkey-boLS We Jal h.v 1 

a street organ with them, Idaresav” ^ ^ 

■ Eugenia smiled. ^ 

Tippets are smaller than ever” Xtrc xt •„ 
frowning. "Hardly more than \ '=°”tmued, 

look at thosl Sties Therf?" 
about them. That is the Dupo ’ ^ military flavour 

adores the miUtary thouah mfluence, of course. She 
with that figure^-' expects to wear them, 

siTg.rr 'f 1' T!? to to 

and seven inches on her bare feel . 1 , foot 

personally scorned. She eved Pno’ been' 

a shrivelled fittle creature it disfavour.. What 

mpecfable doll! Worth musfh^^o than a , 

to be so mtrigued brdemureness^Md m ^ear, 

The magazine fell onen fr. ^ 

open to pages dedicated to brides. 



Mrs. MacNeill .was consumed by envy. Never had bridal 
gowns been so exquisite. They were like vast white satin 
bells, designed for diminutive figures full of grace and 
daintiness. Above their gigantic flowering the little bosoms 
were all discretion and modesty, with the necks closely 
encircled by discreet rounded collars foaming with lace 
and simple pearls. The buttons were all very minute, and 
of self -material. 

“ How affected,” muttered Mrs. MacNeill,. who had no 
illusions that young ladies, for all their demureness, were 
too innocent. She gazed enviously at the clouds of lace 
which composed the veils. She was furioiisty annoyed at 
the coy and blushing expressions on the tint^ little faces. 
In her day, brides were regal, with long sloping shoulders, 
proud , queenly heads; and elongated figures, high-waisted 
and imperial. That is what comes of having a Queen hardly 
taller than a child, she thought. 

Then she had another thought. If Eugenia were to be 
married to that immense horrid ape in the summer, it was 
none too soon to be planning her trousseau. She studied 
the bridal outfits with more interest. That plain gleaming 
satin would be excellent for Eugenia. 

She studied Eugenia with an abstracted but acute eye. 
What a pity it was that the little wretch would be completely 
thrown in the shade by her mother! She smiled pleasantly. 
The pink velvet, with a lace scarf over the shoulders, would 
drown out the effect of pale bridal white and pale stem little 
face. 

Would that oaf remember where to put his feet? She 
thought of John Turnbull, and her expression became 
quite mean. She favoured her daughter with a malicious 
bright glance, then frowned pettishly. 

“Eugenia, I presume it has never occurred to you that 
I do not particularly favour this marriage?” 

Eugenia lifted one of her fine black brows. 

, “ No, Mamma?” she asked, serenely. 

“‘No, Mamma!’” mimicked her mother, pushing aside 
the magazine with petty savagery. " However, I am only 
your mother, an invalid, whose opinion cannot' possibly be 
of any value. Did you ever consult me, Eugenia?” 

“I did not think it necessary.” Now the girl’s face was 
as cold as snow, and as chilling. “ I thought it was understood 
from the very be^ning between you and Uncle James.” 

At the mention of her half-brother’s name ' '' M-acNciU’s 
. large face became uncertain. She feared Jc 



* ■ „*y wS* ■wSw.'' Th»' ste 'riovcrcd 

son eriority of my mother, his stepmother. 

Isis • .rrs,«o pS. 

Indeed, I have nothing against James. Are you implying, 

^'lugenia^was sUmt. She stood at the bedside, looking dpwn 
at her mother. Her mouth was pressed so tightly .together 
that it was a thin sharp line. Whenever she was displeased, 
and this was more often than anyone ever suspected, 
her mouth took on this hard severe expression, and presaged 
the day when its hardness would become cynicism and 


indifference to everyone. 

Mrs. MacNeill was now working herself up to a fine rage, 
which had its roots in dislike for her daughter, and envy. 

“ But James’ son 1 What an oaf, what a great lumbering 
fellow it is, with no wit, no conversation, no charrn, and 
certainly, no intellect! He does not suffer these deficiencies 
from his father’s side; my own father was a gentleman 
whose conversation was much appreciated in the best 
drawing-rooms. No, it all comes from his mother, who 
was truly a vulgar loud creature, with cheeks like red apples 
and a great hoarse voice. Whatever James saw in her is 
quite beyond me.” 

“ I did not know you did not like John,” said Eugenia, 
in her neutral voice. 

“How obtuse you are, Eugenia. You are positively stupid. 
Simply because I did not refuse my consent to your betrothal 
does not mean that I was delighted. If you had any 
sensibility at all, you would have realised that I felt that 
John was better than having an old spinster on my hands. 
I saw no other young gentleman besieging you. Though 
in my day, my papa was thrown in a frenzy regularly at 
the manner in which young gentlemen called at all hours 
with flowers, clamouring at the doors— Why, at times the 
street was so crowded with carriages and chairs that it was 
a positive Bedlam!” 

I regret that I was not half so popular,” murmured 
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Eugenia. Her tone was so low that the irony and disdain 
were not audible to her mother. 

Mrs. MacNeill was mollified at these humble words.- 
She sighed, touched her eyes with her handkerchief. Then 
with an expansively yearning gesture, she took the girl’s 
hands, expressing sympathy and consolation in every line 
of her thickened features. 

“Well, my love, do not be so heart-broken. One is not 
responsible for lack of gifts of the face and figure. But it 
is not my fault, either. Perhaps I am somewhat to blame. 
But here you were, fifteen years old, and not another 
beau on the horizon. I was so melancholy that when 
John spoke for you, I had to resign myself. I fondly, 
and foolishly, believed that young Broughton was taken by 
you. But that was all a mirage, an illusion ” 

Eugenia did not think it necessary to' mention that Tony 
Broughton had asked her to marry him. The fact might 
excite her mother, but it would also present other 
complications. 

“I was married when I was months younger than you, 
Eugenia. You were' bom on my sixteenth birthday. Your 
father declared that I- was a dream of beauty, when you lay 
in my arms, though even then "you were a dark wan little 
bird with the sniffles.” 

Eugenia, who was not sentimental, was not at all 
touched by this affecting picture of herself in her buxom 
young mother’s arms. Mrs. MacNeill saw this, and was 
exasperated. 

“So, one must resign one’s self even to a deplorable 
marriage. But, candidly, I cannot see what attracts you in 
John. He is a fool and a popinjay. He cares for nothing 
but riotous and vulgar living. I assure you, my love, I 
would not be inconsolable if this marriage did not take 
place.” She nodded her head, meaningly. 

Eugenia stared at her. Her grey eyes dilated. A faint 
pulse could be discerned at the base of her slender .white 
throat. Not to marry John ! All at once the thought was ' 
full of agony. It could not be endured. Her heart thumped 
under the tight grey bodice. She had never thought before 
of 'What it would be Uke, not to marry John. Tranquil 
md composed by nature, she had a certain belief in the 
inexorability and the immutability of co min g events, which 
stemmed from the decisions of the present. No.w the 
devastating thought was presented to her. She had^ccepted 




Eugenia lay supine in her mother’s arms. A frightful 
exhaustion had completely overcome her. Her face was 
pressed smotheringly in the folds of fat which was Mrs. 
MacNeiU’s neck. She thought to herself, with terrible 
and aching intensity: Wherever you go, John, I shall go. 
with you. To-morrow — ^to-day — it does not matter. There 
is nothing in all the world but you, John, my dear, my 
darling. 


CHAPTER 3 

After flinging himself violently from the home of his 
cousin, Eugenia, John Turnbull rushed down Russell Square 
in a veritable blind frenzy of rage, misery and despair. 
He was in a condition of turbulent revolt; he was filled 
with a universal hatred. He fled headlong, so that oncoming 
pedestrians sprang aside to let him pass, staring affrontedly 
at his dark and furious countenance. He saw no one, 
blinded as he was by his undisciplined emotions. The 
handsome coat with its three tiers of small capes flapped 
against his calves ; the flowered silk waistcoat was displayed 
to the most casual and unheeded gaze. Once when two 
ragged urchins got in his path, he raised his black cane 
and struck at them with an oath. 

The rain had stopped. The bleak wind came howling 
around the comers of gloomy houses and over the walls 
of drenched gardens. Heated as he was, John did not 
feel its assault. The air, grey and wet and full of grit, 
choked him, and he cursed it. His polished boots splashed 
in the running gutters. A low dank mist was drifting 
on the brick roads. Carriages rolled by, and curious faces 
peered forth at him. He could smell the mingled odour 
of acrid smoke, damp, chill and dirt which was the peculiar 
odour of London. 

Now the streets became inore congested. He had to pause, 
fuming, on the kerbs, to allow the crowded carriages, 
hucksters’ carts and heavy lorries to pass. Far in the 
distance the dark grey shadow of the Tower loomed against 
the boiling and gaseous skies, and the formless bulk of 
the Houses of Parliament crouched over the city like a 

great beast. He was in the krea of shops of draperers’ 

establishments, of tailors, hatters arid ’ s: ■'ys, 

they had fascinated him. But now he d" 
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yet. There was some immense and clamorous pu^ose 
rising in - him which he wished to explore further; He 
moved restlessly and feverishly on the seat, biting his lip 
again, grimacing and smiling, nodding. He was frightened, 
but terribly exhilarated also. 

He had talked wildly to his cousin, only half believing his 
own impetuous words. But now they came back to him, 
inexorable and demanding. Always, in his life, he had 
lived by instinct and intuition, rather than by cold and 
arid reason. Nor were instinct and intuition wild and 
vagrant things in him, a momentary or blind passion, 
forgotten almost as soon as felt. Rather, they were like 
great purposes in him, solidifying moment by moment, so 
that they became unshakable resolution. He was assailed by 
storms. But he seemed to absorb the very essence of 
these storms. The fury passed, but the resolution remained. 

The next steps were not quite clear in his mind. However, 
he knew where they led. He left the details for a future 
but near date. He tapped on the .flap and ordered the 
coachman again to drive him to Soho. 

Through the dark and lowering city came the long rumble 
and clamouring of bells. John withdrew his repeater and 
stared at the.rormd white face. It was three o’clock. Dr. 
Camithers’ would have been dismissed ; the young gentlemen 
were either homeward bound, or gathering in favourite 
grog-shops and taverns for a last convivial beer or ale 
together. He woxild be certain to encounter his old 
companions in one of them. Now he felt an enormous 
healthy hunger, and a desire for human communication. 
He was no solitary. He loved life, and he loved 
companionship. The turbulent excitement and impetuousness 
of his nature languished, became frantic, in solitude. He 
must always communicate; he mxist always feel the warmth 
of others about him . Without them, he was a tempest 
in a vacuum, whirling soundlessly and impotently. 

Arriving in Soho, that boiling pot of a hundred noisy 
races, he paid the coachman and rushed rapidly through 
the narrow crowded streets. He loved the smell of this 
part of the city, its foreign salty smell, its hot close 
Bthell, its loud voices ^d loud noises. Here he was no 
^en, among these aliens. . He felt foreign and ostracised 
only among his own people. He smiled brilliantly , at Jew ■ 
and Latin, at Portuguese and Spaniard, and they returned his - 
smile with the warming comforting recognition <■' -ther,.^ 
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beamed at the host. Tim beamed in return. The heartiest 
good-fellowship prevailed between them. 

“ I am going to America,” announced John, 

Tim raised his eyebrows. “So, it’s to America you’ll 
be going,” he said, thoughtfully. “ A fine land. But strange. 
A land for men.” 

He knew John’s extravagances. He had no doubt that 
the young gentleman would be. a visitor to this tavern for 
many years to come, growing older and staider, the life 
slowly dying from him, until he would come no more. 
Tim had seen this happen so often. He sighed gustily. It 
seemed very sad to him, and very dolorous. ' It made him 
quite melancholy. He liked John better than he liked the 
other young gentlemen, the Englishmen. He never thought 
of John as being English. There was a strange blood 
kinship between them. Those violent dark eyes, that turbulent 
smile, those tempestuous and undisciplined gestures, did 
not come from calm, slow English blood. It seemed 
very sorrowful to him that such a young man must 
degenerate into slowness and heaviness, the fire and virility 
forever quenched, the eagerness drowned forever in London 
rains and London fogs. 

The door at the back, leading to Tim’s living quarters, 
where he led a comforting domestic life with his fat 
shrewd English wife, opened and a girl emerged. John 
stared. He had never seen her before. She entered with 
demure and provocative steps, her eyescidof^cast, her hair 
covered with a fluted cap, and took up her place decorously 
behind the counters. She began to wipe the dark and 
gleaming surface with a white cloth. 

“My niece, Lilybelle,” said Tim, casting a fond glance 
over his shoulder. “ Or, I should say, my wife’s niece. 
Lilybelle Botts. The old woman hurts in her joints, and 
the colleen has come to help us.” 

But John stared, more and more delighted and intrigued. 
Lilybelle was a very pretty girl, flamboyant, and of colours 
that would appear vulgar to more reserved eyes. She 
was tall and slender, not more than fourteen, with a- 
leat waist and a little high bosom, pointed and perfect, 
ler hips, too, were youthfully full under the long gathered 
)lack skirt, which was protected by a white ruffied apron, 
ler black bodice possessed short sleeves with ruffles of lace, 
•evealing white round arms with dimpled elbows, and 
?retty white hands. Her face was round and plump, with 
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arms which drew the black bodice tautly across her breast, 
there was saucy and impudent invitation and teasing. 

“Fetch Mr. Turnbull another tankard, Lily, my love,” 
said Tim, quite aware of what was going on under his 
nose. The girl obeyed. She approached John with downcast 
eyes, the dimple at the comer of her mouth twinkling. 
She did not glance at him. But she smiled discreetly, then 
retreated. 

“A forward wench, and stupid,” said Tim, in a low 
indulgent tone. “But a good hand for the old woman, 
and neat and quick. Lancashire lass, where the old woman 
was bom. Pert and naughty with her tongue, too, but 
good-hearted. The old woman fetched her two days ago, 
after her mother died. No controlling her. The old woman 
thinks to teach her her sums, and to read, but there’s no 
need of that in a wench with such a face, eh, Mr. John?” 

But John neither heard nor answered. The girl had just 
flashed an improper smile at him, and he was responding. 
His big compact body was thrilling with waves of warmth 
and desire. He felt that he had known Lilybelle all his 
life. Apparently feeling that he had seen enough of her 
for a while, she flounced and swayed out of the room 
and disappeared in the rear. He became angry at this, with 
a sense that he had been deprived. When he looked 
about him, antagonistically, Tim had retired to the fire again, 
and his meditations. 

There was a riotous sound outside, and many laughing 
male voices, and the doors burst open. Several young 
gentlemen, joking and sparring, entered the tavern. When 
- they saw John, they swore, then laughed again, boisterously, 
and swarmed about him. He rose with a sheepish smile, 
and shook hands with each and every one, suffering their 
crade jests. They hurled questions at him. He answered 
that he was finished with Camithers. They flung themselves 
on the benches at the tables, pounded their fists and called 
for their favourite beverages. The quiet and cosy air of 
the tavern disappeared in tempestuous noise, laughter; 
shoutings and jests. It was alive with gay" young faces,, 
fashionable costhmes, the sparkling of youthful and arrogant 
eyes.. 

Andrew Bollister, John’s particular friend, sat beside him, 
and questioned him smilingly. . There was no obvious 
snobbishness in young Bollister, or. conscious? — s of caste. 

, He liked John, or so John .believed. He' y '' '"1- 

youth, with a narrow and clever face — 
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nature. They only knew that something in him made them 
tremble and shrink before that narrow and hidden eye. 

At the present time, he seemed to be fond of John Turnbull, 
though two less congenial characters could not have been 
found in juxtaposition anywhere else in England. It was 
known that Andrew BoUister drank heavily, and that at 
times he could become coldly riotous. But during these 
occasions his face would become narrow and wizened, 
frozen in its intense control. The contrast between his 
acts and' his facial expression was mysteriously appalling. 
Perhaps the bitter and icy violence in Wm found something 
congenial in the hot and innocent violence in John Turnbull. 

John had been amazed and excessively flattered when the 
favour of Andrew BoUister had fallen upon him. He could 
hardly beUeve it. It had at first inspired his suspicion, 
for, intuitively, John was no fool. 

However, he had at last been won over. His correct 
estimations of Andrew’s character were forgotten. He 
responded with warmth and complete surrender. He was 
overwhelmingly- flattered, and gave Andrew all his confidences, 
opening his vehement and tumultuous heart to him in 
a manner which would have touched a less implacable 
man. John did not know that Andrew hated him with 
a virulent hatred, and despised him for a low-bred boor 
and ridiculous clown. He did not know as yet that he 
amused Andrew, and that the latter was merely awaiting the 
day to visit complete discomfiture and misfortune upon him. 

Now, as they sat close together, in the little glass world 
which- Andrew knew so weU how to enclose about him, 
shutting out all else, John poured out to his sympathetically 
listening friend all the events of the morning, aU his anger 
and restlessness and passionate emotion. Andrew inclined 
his pale and narrow head towards him. His Ught and 
colourless eyes were fixed on John’s face with unblinking 
and cool intensity. His expression was inscrutable and 
absorbed. John was intensely flattered and soothed. Andrew 
listened in silence, sometimes merely lifting a smooth pale 
brow, or inclining his head as if he agreed. His bloodless 
fingers kept up a soft and thoughtful tattoo on the polished 
dark table. The candlelight gleamed on his slender shining 
skull. He never removed his basilisk gaze from John’s 
vigorous and expressive dark face; he saw every flash of 
those stormy and mutinous black eyes. - — 

John began to speak of his omisin. ' \ ^ 
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Now his face lowered, became vulgarly poipant with ^'Stress 
and misery. He saw nothing, and heard nothing, of his 
other companions all about him ; they were drinkmg and 
laughing, and flinging themselves about with abandon. But 
they had long ago learned that when Andrew was engrossed 
in one of them, he was not to be disturbed. They ignore 
the two as if' they were not present, not even hearing the 
. excited hoarse timbre of John’s voice. 

At the mention of Eugenia’s name, Andrew’s face changed 
subtly. It was not that there was an actual change 
in ■ his quiet and sympathetic expression. Rather, it was 
as though a flash passed over it, like the reflection of bitter, 
sunlight on arctic ice. In that flash, the thin long features - 
of Andrew’s face seemed to become transparent, fleshless. 
He had met Eugenia some months ago, in his own mother’s 
drawing-rooms. He had attempted to approach her, strangely 
- attracted by her calm and reserve, seeing, as few others 
could see, the tranquil and restrained beauty of her little 
face, the strength and fortitude in those bright grey eyes. 
Strong and lethal as he was, he had been drawn to 
kindred strength. But she had looked at him steadfastly, 
•id had known him. She had withdrawn from him, and 
he had been unable to approach her again. Nevertheless, he 
never forgot her. Deep within that implacable and deadly 
mind a cold passion had been bom. He had heard of 
John’s betrothal to her. On that very day he had begun 
to manifest evidences of friendship for John. He had long 
marked him as an eventual victim. Now he began to move 
swiftly. 


With the merest flick of his hand, not for an instant 
turning away from John, he had indicated to the watchfol 
host that strong spirits be served John. So Tim, though 
uneasy, obeyed and John was unaware, in his excitement, 
what he was_ drinking. He was accustomed to his after-dinner 
port with his father, and his occasional whisky and water, 
also with his father, and so the acrid sting of spirits on his 
tongue did not warn him, even if he had been in a 
condition to be warned. His glass was always unobtrusively 
full; he gulped it, as he talked vehemently to Andrew 
BoUister, waving his strong dark hands in uncontrolled 
gesticulations. 

“ I thought she would understand," he repeated, over and 
over, and more hoarsely as the minutes passed, and the 
feed and sympathetic gaze of those brilliant pale eyes 
Old not leave his own. 
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“I have always felt,” he cried to Andrew, “that if I 
should draw a deep breath, from the bottom of my lungs, 
that I should crack England at every worm-eaten seam! 
I have felt that if I stretched out my arms to their full 
extent, I would knock over these mean crowded buildings. 
There is no place to breathe in this country! I’ve got 
to get out, I tell you, Bollister! That is what I tried to 
tell Genie.” He paused, and added bitterly, after another 
gulp at his glass: “She advised me, in so many words, to go 
home and wipe mynose! ” 

“ Ah,” murmured Andrew, delicately fingering his ^ass, 
and frowning as if sympathetically moved by these passionate 
words. 

“So, I am going to America,” continued John. The 
tavern swam before him in long concentric circles, touched 
with sparks. There was a drumming in his ears ; his flesh 
felt light and floating. He was filled with exhilaration, sudden 
and intoxicating. 

“ Without Eugenia?” said Andrew. 

In that, he made an error. Suddenly, John put down his 
glass and stared at him, paling. 

“ Not without Genie,” said John, with slow quiet emphasis. 
“When I go, she goes with me, if I have to carry her 
to the ship, myself. Do you think I would not?” 

He stared at Andrew, and now his black eyes were 
pointed. 

Andrew laughed lightly. He lifted his ^ass and scrutinised 
the golden fluid which shimmered in it. 

“ That oughtn’t to be a hard job,” he said in his 
peculiar voice, which was toneless and shallow, without 
resonance or echo. 

•He seemed to reflect, and his pale brows drew together 
in concerned meditation. . Then suddenly, as John watched 
him, his face -lightened, became boyish with assumed eagerness 
and pleasure. He put his fleshless hand over John’s big 
clenched fist which lay on the table. 

“ I have it! I have a relative in New York, Richard Gorth, 
my mother’s brother. He is in the export trade. Cotton 
and such, you know. For the Manchester mills. There 
is a trade for you! There was a rebel, like yomself, 
Johnnie. When you arrive there, go to him, with my 
compliments.” 

John’s eyes begaii to glitter. He smiled. He ':eized Andrew’s 
hand and shook it violently. Now ev^- seemed to 

expand before him in seas of light. 
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CHAPTER 4 


In the meantime, the dull winter day was drawing to a close. 
The wind had increased; cataracts of silvery water gushed 
-down the little panes of the tavern’s windows. In contrast,- 
the warmth and firelight and gaiety within the tavern 
became closer, more intimate, as night closed in. The 
crowds ori the streets were thinning. A lamplighter, singing, 
splashed through the gutters, lighting the wan lamps. 

John was drunk. But never had he been so happy, so 
exultant, nor felt so powerful, so unchallenged. He seemed 
to ‘fill the tavern; his consciousness extended beyond it, 
so that he appeared to be aware of every comer of London, 
of the seas beyond England, of the whole world. Now 
everything was plain to him ; he felt his strength as if it 
were universal. He felt that if he walked on the earth, its 


brittle crust would crack and splinter under his strong feet;. 
Things wWch even he suppressed, beautiful, majestic and 
terrible things, surged into his flaming consciousness. He 
thought he heard marching music ; there was a blaze 
of banners before his fiery eyes. He saw shapes and forms 
of loveliness. A strange emotion devoured him. Everyone 
else ^ about him became little and weak, even Andrew 
Bollister. Nothing mattered; everything changed, became 
insignificant, passing, trivial. Only he, John Turnbull, was 
immutable, indomitable, resistless, a fixed and burning star 
in the midst of silly fireworks. 

Andrew, watching him, seeing those dark and brutal 
passions passing over that wide and ruthless countenance, 
seemg the strange flames in those black eyes, threaded 
with r^ and congested veins, acknowledged to 
that this was not the awkward, bumbling and ^ 

bad known in Carrutheis. It would not be easy to destroy 
mm. ■ . . 

whh^’tlS''l Andrew ' so 
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“A fine lass, a good plump wench,” said Andrew, with 
admiration, to John’s swollen and sweating profile. “An 
excellent girl for a man’s arms. Don’t you think so, 
Johnnie?” 

John grunted. He did not turn his head. He had lifted 
his hand to the girl, with brutal command. 

In some dexterous manner, she managed to elude the 
imploring gentlemen, who were delighted at this new vision 
of youth and beauty, and she came skipping and swaying 
to the table, arching her head and tossing her curls and 
laughing coyly, her admirers thronging protestingly at her 
heels. John reached up, ruthlessly, and dragged her down 
upon his knees. She struggled with him, shrieking modestly. 
Other hands reached out to pull her away. Bedlam reigned. 
Tim, anxiously approaching, said something, but his voice 
was lost in the confusion. 


Andrew watched, leaning on the table with his elbows. 
This, then, was the proper plump pink heifer for this dark 
and charging buUl He missed none of the congested 
blackness of John’s face. In his drunken lust, he was pressing 
the girl’s breast with his big hands, completely ignoring the 
laughing others. He seemed absorbed in what he was doing, 
as though he and the girl were alone in a nuptial thicket 
designed for amorous beasts. There was a deep cleft of 
lecherous concentration between his swollen eyes, a lewd 
absorption. He did not appear to feel nor notice her light 
coy slaps of protestations, her attempts to leave his knees 
her little shrieks which were becoming sincerely frightened* 
But when he buried his mouth in her soft white neck' 
she trembled, arched away her head, and paled noticeably 
Tim appeared again in the confusion of heads and crowding 
shoulders. Someone swept him aside with an indulgent leer.- 
• frowning m a business-like and absorbed w’ay, . 
mdecent to see, obscene in its implications. John was now 
^ explorations. What a bestial lack of control 

what -a display of animal urgenc>' and sv.ift animal purpose: 
thought Andrew. He leaned fnrc.r:r/i i.. .t., 



on laughter and caught breaths. But John still appeared 
unaware of them. When the girl continued her struggles, 
desperate now, he frowned with enraged impatience, struck 
away her hands savagely. 

He was insanely drunk. He was mad with, sensations 
of his new power, with desire that would not be restrained, 
with primitive purpose. The others no longer existed for 
hhn, were not even present. They were only the sound 
of trees in a forest, their faces struck with light beating down 
through thick crowding leaves. He was alone with young 
wom^-flesh, and his hunger was a devouring madness 
in hm. And with it was a wild desperation for which 
he^had no name, only an awareness. 

suddenly, in a quiet but penetrating 
lok^' becoming too much,, even^ in a 

He would not^ w sin- from John. 
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John’s black eyes suddenW • ^ mortal disgust. . 

struggles, encountered Andrev^c ^ violent 

encounter with that nale and « v ^bat 

subsided. It was as if n hh a 'shed eye, John abruptly 
with terrifc f„™ 4 

reducing him to spSwling incoheSnce^® bis_ consciousness, 
sense had rarely assailed Sohn Turn bull if 
courage of the sanguine temni-^m brutal 

issues from strong i?^scL^ k' ‘^^'’^^cnce that 

youth. But now a most horrihfi * omnipotent 
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weeping most entrandngly as she did so, and tossing 
her auburn curls with quite a devastating air of tearful rage. 
In short, she was enjoying herself lavishly. Her uncle 
hovered near her, but when he attempted to disband the. 
consolers, she flashed him an angry glance, and he retreated 
once more, shaking his head and mumbling to himself. 

Andrew, leaned his thin sharp elbows upon the table, and 
continued to survey John with his strange half-smile, secret 
and malignant. Fresh whisky appeared, and Andrew, with 
those elegant gestures which were so much a part of him, 
poured a prodipous amount into John’s tankard. He 
indicated the vessel, with an inclination of his head, and 
like one drugged, John lifted it and drank again, deeply, 
feverishly, like one running away mentally from an ominous 
foe. 

And now Andrew spoke in his light low voice close to 
John’s ear, and with indulgence; “That was a display 
very interesting to observe, my Johnnie. I can’t blame 
you, however. It is a bewitching piece, eh? She is much 
taken with you, too. Look what glances she flashes you, the 
minx I” 

John looked up, obediently, and indeed Lilybelle was 
gazing at him over an admirer’s shoulder. Encountering his 
look, she tossed her head quite vigorously, so that the 
swinging lamp overhead danced on every shining curl. 
She smiled a little, through her tears. 

“A lass for a true man,’’ continued Andrew, bestowing 
an admiring and amused smile upon John. “How’d you 
like to be alone with her, Johnnie?” 

John, whose face had again become swollen and suffused, 
his pulses throbbing, stared at the other man. There was 
a rough sound in his throat, like the voice of a bull. 

“ Now, in my city quarters,” insinuated Andrew, softly, “ a 
man can be alone with a baggage.” 

•He poured fresh whisky into John’s tankard, and again 
the young man drank feverishly. 

Later, when he attempted to remember what happened, he 
could not, giving ' up in' despair. . He recalled that ligh 
began to wheel in long brilliantly coloured circles before h 
swimming eyes. He recalled voices that roared in his .ear 
retreated, like the sound of surf on shingle. There wej 
thundering sounds, mingled with ' wild maniacal laughte 
murmurs, hoarse rumbles. He thought that shinin'*— wall 
opalescent and radiantly gleaming, were about/ 'h 
tWugh with threads of gold and 
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aware of movement, that he was wal^g, leaning 
on the shoulders of others he could not see. 
touched him from everywhere in that bla^g space , fac^ 
appeared and disappeared before him, disembodied _ fa 
with white dazzling teeth, forever present, forever vanishing. 
Once there was a blast of cold damp air upon his burning 
cheeks, sounds of horses’ hooves starting like low drumbeats 
then swelling to universal crashing in his intoxicated ears. 
Someone was nestling against him, warm, soft, murmurou^ 
An immense nausea seized him. Voices shrieked and towed 
with laughter. He was caught up in flames that stretched 
to an endless black zenith. He saw their long radiant 
streamers ascending, himself with them, floating, soaring. 
Yet another part of him, suddenly, was in a dank dark 
room, lit with flickering pale candles which glimmered 
on white intent faces. It was very strange: he was in that 
room, yet also streaming heavenward in thin banners of 
fire and light. All at once it seemed very necessary to him 
that he reconcile this phenomenon. 

In the midst of his concentration, he fell into a pit 
of blackness. 


CHAPTER 5 

Mr. James Turnbull sat before the low fire in his sitting-room 
which adjoined his bed-chamber. 

The grey rain was hurling itself in cataracts against the 
windows, against which his valet had drawn the dark brown 
curtains. Mr. Turnbull heard the roaring sound of it; his 
house might have been under a waterfall. Occasionally 
there was a long loud rumble of thunder. But no lightning 
penetrated that silent dim room with the flickering fire. 
The curtains stirred m gusts that reached through the panes ; 
there was an uneasy movement in them, as though enemies 
lurked behind their heavy and voluminous folds. Far in 
the depths of the great house there were echoing and 
booming sounds, discreet and disembodied. They enhanc^ 
the atmosphere of gloomy quiet and stillness in the 
sitting-room. 

Mr. Turnbull sat in his great chair before the fire, his 
slippered feet on a hassock. At his right elbow stood a 
smazt table covered with a ^crimson velvet cloth, fringed 



with little gold balls. His lamp was lit. His pipe lay 
on the table, his deck of smooth old cards, and his little 
notebook, covered with black leather, in which he made his 
private and serene notes. The fire flickered. In Mr. 
Turnbull’s quiet veined hands lay a copy of famous w'ords 
uttered by famous dead men. He had read this book 
many times. He never tired of it. Always, he found 
something new in it, some freshness, some poignant pertinence 
which struck his heart as thou^ it was a cymbal and the 
word ■ a muffled hammer. For Mr. Turnbull was of that 
species of rare and contemplative creature who live solely 
in the mind, and find there all solace, all irony, all joy, 
and all peace and adventure. 

As only a true cynic can enjoy life utterly (and Mr. 
Turnbull was a true cynic) he had no regrets, no anticipations, 
no disappointments. His was tranquillity, devoid of futile 
expectations. He lived easily, for nothing disturbed him 
overmuch. The fiercest hate, the mightiest love, the coldest 
wind and the hottest sun, which disturb more -ardent 
men, never assaulted him. He knew these to be passing, 
and had long known that nothing is worth desire, regret 
or sorrow. Nevertheless, like all true cynics, he was all 
gentleness and all tolerance. 

Mr. Turnbull was thin and slight, bowed and fragile 
of body. The thick fringed shawls over his shoulders 
seemed the habiliments of a mummy, for he seemed hardly 
to breathe. On his bald head he wore a knitted cap with 
a tassel. - His dressing-gown covered two narrow ridges 
which were his legs, stretched out towards the hassock. 

The hands that held the book were worn and delicate, 

and trembled slightly. He seemed to be sunken in profound 
contemplative thoughts. 

His face had in it a strange resemblance to the young 
face of Eugenia MacNeill, for it was pale and closed 
and still, and immeasurably withdrawn. His forehead, 
gleaming and polished, was the most prominent feature 
of his countenance, and appeared to overshadow the long 
narrow nose below it, and the pale folded lips. When he 
sat like this, bis gaze on his book, his whole face had an 

aspect of aloof dignity and remoteness, like the majestic 

expression of the dead. But when he lifted his eyes, om 
saw that they were full .and grey and mysteriously lighted 
and full of profound serenity. And then -his thin withere< 
lips betrayed their inherent ' but umnalicious irony, tt''^ 


wise tolerance and gentleness, as he half 

thought of his own, or some inner comment on the words 


on the page. . . 

His sitting-room was almost bare in its simplicity, the 
walls, panelled with brown wood, were lined w™ books. 
There was a thick bro\vn rug upon the polished noor. 
Between the bookcases, and over the mantelpiece, were 
exquisite small paintings of quiet landscapes, umber 
dim green and golden yellow. Sometimes, ns the nre 
leapt uneasily, light flashed on the landscapes, or shone 
brightly on the polished fenders. , _ 

“ ‘ Le matin }e {ais des projets, el le soir je fa!s des 
soiticesV' murmured Mr. Turnbull, aloud, reading from his 
books. He smiled slightly, and glanced at the fire. . What 
an old story that was I But it was also a story for the old. 
Such sadness should not touch the young, lest they grow 
cold, numb and impotent. But always, at the ^ end, they 
knew this. However, when that knowledge canie, it could no 
longer hurt them. An endless resignation came to them 
with cooling blood. And, at the last, the words brought 
no sadness, but only relief. 

Mr. Turnbull had no longing for his youth, as he had no 
longing for anything at all. What a turbulent time was 
youth, indeed! He was done with it. He was done with its 
. absurdity and its splendour. The old, finally, eat at every 
• man’s table, but reside in no man’s house. But youth 
invaded all houses, blustering and noisy, contemptuous and 
boisterous. What guests in a serene house! He was glad 
that his curtains were drawn and his low fire was wanri 
yet not too warm. 

He continued to read through the quotations: 


“ Bid faith and hope alike adieu, 

Could I but add Remembrance, too 1 ” 

But a wise man discarded remembrance at will, thought 
Mr. Turnbull. To remember was endless pain. The man of 
strength refused, at last, to suffer. He recalled Voltaire’s: 
“Details that lead to nothing are to history what baggage 
is to an army — impedimenta.” Memory was a detail. On 
the onward movement of a man to his grave, heavy with his 
years, he could not afford the impedimenta of memory 
But memory, thought Mr. Turnbull, though its outlines 
were forgotten, was still like the Old Man of the Sea, 
unseen but felt. It was a sore burden. Youth was strong 


because it had no memories. He had the sudden whimsical 
thought that if a man could forget completely, he would 
always be young. It was memory that slowed the blood, 
wasted the muscles, made the 'step falter and the eye grow 
dim. It was the remembrance of dead happiness, of dead 
hopes, of futility, of dreams that came to nothing but 
wry sad laughter, that killed a man at the last. 

It was the old Voltaire, not the young, who had said: 

“ This world, this theatre of pride and wrong. 

Swarms with sick fools who talk of happmess I ” 

But Voltaire had never ceased to long for happiness, 
with a desperate and bitter despair. He, James Turnbull, had 
long ceased to desire it. Voltaire, in his eighties, had gone to 
his grave, stiU protesting, still vital — still young. How 
very sad! He, James Turnbull, would go to it with 
humorous resignation. He would go to it an old man. 

Turning another page, his eye fell on a poem by Lucretius: 

" No single thing abides, but all things flow. 

Fragment to fragment clings ; the things that grow. 

Until we know and name them. By degrees 
They melt, and are no more the things we know. 

Thou, too, O Earth, thine empires lands and seas — 
Least, with they stars, of all the galaxies. 

Globed from the drift, like these, like these thou too 
Shalt go. Thou art going hour by hour, like these. 

Globed from the atoms, falling slow or swift, 

I see the suns, I see the systems lift 

Their forms, and even the systems and their suns 

, Shall go back slowly to the eternal drift. 

Nothing abides. Thy seas in delicate haze 
Go off ; those mooned sands forsake their place. 

And where they are shall other seas in turn 
Mow with their scythes of whiteness other bays.” 

Another old and terrible story, thought. Mr. Turnbull, 
with calm serenity. All that was true was old. He 
contemplated the majestic words of the poem, removed and 
undisturbed. 
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And then, all at once, he was beset by a most 
weariness and sadness, as if his soul, aroused P - 
slumber, awoke with a loud and bitter cry ^ 

powerful was the assault upon the calm ° 

mind that the book slipped from lus h^ds ^ 
with a dull thud, and his heart began to labour distressm^y. 
He tried to calm the sudden onslaught upon his sens^. 
But he had nothing but words and irony to meet tnat 
onslaught, which swept over him like a desperate army. 

He became aware that his ancient valet, was stand^ 
beside, him.' He looked up through dim and toimentw 
' eyes; The man was extending a white square towards him, 
an expression of distress on his nutlike face. 

“ Mr. Turnbull, sir, a letter for.Mr. John.” 

Mr. Turnbull stared at the letter as if he .could not recan 
■ what it was. Then he lifted his hand feebly and pushed it 
■ ' ■ aside. • 


“ Well, then, take it to Mr. John, Thomas.” ' _ . . 

Thomas , hesitated, sucking in his lips and wrinkling his 
grey brows. He mumbled anxiously: “It’s just that Mr. 

' John did not come home last night, sir.” 

Mr. Turnbull struggled to recover himself. He repeated: 

, "Did not come home last night.” He smiled a little, 
undisturbed, and quizzical. “Is it possible that the young 

ass 'i There was a letter from Dr. Carruthers, Thomas. 

Most probably Mr. John imagined I would be annoyed — 
what a young fool he is. Rest assured, Thomas, he will be at 
home at any moment, with his tail between his legs, 
•- sheepishly expecting some sort of a thrashing.” He paused. 
“ That boy has kno'svn me for nineteen years. He must be 
veiy stupid, I regret to say, if he believes I will he overly 
annoyed. I should never have sent him to Dr. Carruthers. 
' That is the doing of Mrs. MacNeill, Thomas. As: for 
. myself, I am glad it fa ended. All nonsense. He' -will 
settle down properly, now.” 

Thomas was relieved. He loved his master. He had 
withheld the news until it could be withheld no longer, 
for fear of disturbing Mr. Turnbull. He retreated. 

Mr. Turnbull lay back in his chair. The ghastly emotion 
which had assaulted him had subsided. But it bad left 
in its place a dull and numbing throb. So deep were its 
effects that he fell suddenly into a heavy slumber. 

^ It was some time before he could be aroused from that 
, slumber. It seemed to him that for ages someone had been 
gently shaking hfa shoulder. He opened his weary eyes 
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to discover that Thomas was beside him again, his featares 
knotting and wrinkling themselves in a most surprising 
manner. The man spoke incoherently: 

“Mr. Turnbull, sir! Mr. John has returned. He begs to 
speak with you. There — ^there is a young person with 
him 

Now real annoyance appeared in Mr. Turnbull’s full grey 
eyes. “ I was sleeping, Thomas. Tell Mr. John I wll see him 
at tea.” 

Thomas wrung his hands, and so great was his agitation 
that it finally impinged on the awareness of his master, 
who sat up in his chair, 

“ Mr. John particularly begged, sir — ^it is extremely 
important.” 

“Well, then, send him in. The impetuous young brute.” 
Thomas retreated again. But Mr. Turnbull, for some 
reason, did not subside into his chair. He leaned his elbow 
on its arm and stared intently at the door through which 
John would enter. It was some time before the young man 
appeared. 

Mr. Turnbull was greatly surprised at the aspect of his 
son. The young man’s dr^s, always dandified and 
flamboyant, was crushed, bedraggled and dirty. His beloved 
new greatcoat hiuig on his shoulders and big body as if it 
were too large for him. It sagged, it swayed, in wrinkled 
folds. He had not bothered to remove it. He must have 
forgotten it entirely ; his hat was in his hand. He cringed, 
stopping some feet from his father. His thick black curls 
were disordered. Beneath, there was his full face, now 
pasty and livid. His mouth was open and slack. But it 
was his eyes that attracted Mr. Turnbull’s suddenly concerned 
attention. They were stricken, sunken and hollow. His whole 
appearance was- stricken, terrified and undone, and very 
desperate. When Mr. Turnbull’s eye met his, his own fell, 
and he cringed again, uttering a faint hoarse sound. 

“Johnnie!” exclaimed Mr. Turnbull. “What is wrong 
with you?” 

■ He held out his hand to his son. John approached with 
a feeble, svvaying step, as if terrified. But he paused some 
distance from his father. The look of despair w.as vivid 
on his face, now. It was a child’s face, most drc.-wifully 
frightened. 

John’s whole short life had 
always been in some trouble oi 
- returned to his father, penitent, d( 
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sound came from his throat. His cravat hung loose about his 
neck, untied. He extended his hands to his father. Then 
they dropped liniply to his side. 

“ It began with Andrew Bollister, sir,” he whispered at last. 
Mr. Turnbull inclined his head, and pursed his lips. “A 
reprobate, Johnnie. A young silver snake. Ah, yes, I can 
sre whatever happened began with Bollister.” He hesitated. 
“ Then, it must be quite serious.” 

John suddenly wrung his hands. “I was wrong, sir. It 
really began with Eugenia. She would not go away with 
me. To America. It began then, sir. After Dr. Carruthers.” 

Mr. Turnbull was silent a moment. Then he said 
contemplatively: “To America. You wished to go to 
America, Johnnie? Why?” 

But John could not speak for some time. Mr. Turnbull 
indicated a chair near him. “ Sit down, Johnnie. You look 
thoroughly washed out. This appeares to be a long story. 
We can talk better when we are at ease.” 

Automatically, still not looking away from his father, John 
fumbled for the chair, collapsed in it. He put his elbov/s 
on his knees, buried his face in his hands. Through his 
big trembling fingers his father saw his crisp black curls, 
so disordered and uncombed. Now heavy sounds, dull dry 
sounds, issued from John’s hidden lips. They y/ere the 
sounds of grief and despair that men make, not children. 
Mr. Turnbull heard them, and for the first time in John’s 
hfe, his father felt for him a sudden and terrible anxiety, 
and alarm. 


The firelight glimmer on John’s heaving shoulders. His 
whole attitude was broken. Mr. Turnbull waited for some 
time. Then he said, very softly: 

Yes, Johnnie? You were sneaking of America?” 

• John slowly dropped bis hands. It was the face of a raf=£d 
man, not the face of a youth, which confronted Mr. TumbnZ. 
Now there was a grim calmness in tt. 

“America, father. I— J if j couldn’- 'tanf 

England any longer. I ws-tef t'. 'eA-V'/.;] a* o-ca!^ 
necessary for me to go.” His vnice v.-a^ cracV^ 
bufno longer incoherent. ” ” — * - 

"Yes, Johnme? I can 

and strong. Yes. I nan -w 

been dead in England f s- a x ^ - 

He hoped, by hfr v 
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gripped the arms. From the dark depths his eyes gazed 
speechlessly at his son; 

“ It began with Andrew Bollister,” said John.' “ It began 
yesterday afternoon.” 

Mr. Turnbull did not speak. He listened, to that low 
hoarse voice for what seemed an eternity. Disordered, 
disconnected scenes passed before his fixed eyes. There was 
the scene with Eugenia. Then the tavern. The entrance 
of young Bollister, and his companions. The pretty young 
trollop. . The confusion, the drinking. The unspeakable 
vulgarity of what followed. The drunkenness. John’s voice 
did not falter. He spoke, grimly, in a man’s harsh voice, 
not sparing himself, lashing himself, full of hatred for 
himself. He had not known what had happened. He had 
discovered it only an hour ago, when he awoke in young 
Bollister’s city quarters, with the young trollop beside him 
in the bed. From her, alone, he had learned that they had 
taken him for a special licence. Bollister had manoeuvred it 
all, . with his customary arrogance and assurance. There was 
the magistrate’s ofiRce, where John had been married to the 
girl. A Lilybelle Botts, niece of an inn-keeper. 

Suddenly, Mr. Turnbull was aware that John was not 
speaking, that there had been silence in the room for a 
long time, and that he had been unconscious of everything 
but his son’s appalling story. 

He looked up and studied John in profound quietness. 
A vast sickness churned him. His very fragile bones were 
trembling.. But John was calm, if his expression was coldly 
murderous and desperate. 

“ I shall kill Bollister,” said the young man, in a low and 
savage voice. “After I leave this house, I shall kill him. It 
has all come to me: he arranged this. He wanted to ruin 
me. But why, I do not know. That does not matter. I 
shall kill him.” 

Mr. Turnbull struggled to speak. His voice came in a 
whisper. 

“ Sit down, Johnnie. You must give me a moment.” 

John sat down. He no longer was aware of his father. 
His thoughts were fixed on some deadly resolve. His eyes 
were terrible. 

Long moments passed. Mr. Turnbull laced and unlaced 
his shaldng fingers together. He gazed at the fire. He. was 
filled with a sinking disgust ff'*" r*'® Rut tiis fon 
and concern increased, also. ' 
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James, ought to have realised that some day such a situation 
would inevitably have had to arise; He had neglected 
Johnnie, smiled at him, indulged him, dismissed him. They 
had never spoken in confidence together. Of what could 
they speak? They had not a single thought in , common. 
He had provided for his son with extraordinary affection 
and indulgence, had granted him everything. Ah, there 
was his crime! He had given everything to Johnnie, hoping 
only to be left alone in peace with his books, his curios, his 
paintings, and his thoughts. To . have attempted to talk 
with Johnnie, to have attempted to probe into that turbulent 
and violent young nature, would have disturbed hini unduly. 
He • had let Johnnie go his tempestuous and foolish way, 
congratulating himself, in his imbecility, that he was not 
the heavy father, the heavy-handed father, who dealt harshly 
and uncompromisingly with wild sons. Yes, he had 
himself on his tolerance! His tolerance! It 
had been his indifference. He saw that now. He had not 
interfered with Johnnie because he did not wish to interfere, 
not out of noble motives, but only out of selfishness. He had 
wished only to cloister himself with his thoughts, to live 

son had disastrously 

never, in truth, had a father. 
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not taken the time. He had not disciplined his son. He had 
not warned him of the passions which await like mad 
beasts in the thickets of life, to destroy youth and hope and 
joy forever. Johnnie had gone his way, i^orant of 
the beasts. By his father’s guilt. 

Once James had told himself that he had too much respect 
for the individual soul to interfere with its thoughts, or 
direct its actions, or sickly it over with his own cast 
of pale thought. Now he saw that in thinking this he had 
been merely freeing himself of the necessity of disciplining 
his son. The human soul entered this world Ml of primordial 
instincts, passions and furies, teeming with jungle lusts, 
bare of fang, and savage. Barely emerged from the ageless 
ooze, it had no reason, no restraint, no self-discipline. It 
was a stranger in a world of souls that had learned to wear 
pantaloons, to read, to control lusts and savagery, and to 
present, at least, a calm face to civilisation. But he, James, 
had conveniently forgotten this. The face that John turned 
to the nineteenth century was an unbridled and vehement 
face, blazing with primitive passions. It was the face of a 
barbarian, a wearer-of-sklns, a druid prancing beneath a 
moon. 

I ought to have taken time to thrash him, to punish 
him, to restrain him, to discipline, brow-beat and control 
him, thought James. Now he felt his old passionate 
and selfish repugnance for action, for invading the mind' 
of another lest his own be invaded. Hermits had no right to 
sons. They had no right to life. 

He thought again of Johnnie’s youth. After the death 
of Johnnie’s mother, he had practically confined the young 
lad to spacious quarters on the third floor of the house 
on Grosvenor Square. There Johnnie had his own nurses, 
and later, his tutors. None dared oppose him. James 
recalled that a long procession of tutors had come and gone, 
bruised and terrified. He had only laughed indulgently. 
The boy had “ spirit.”. So long as that spirit could be 
kept away from his own quiet rooms, he did not care 
what it did. The boy would "find himself.” But souls 
do -not find themselves in jungles; they must be led into the 
cities. 

He recalled, most painfully and vividly, a certain Sunday 
afternoon when Johnnie was only twelve. The latest tutor, 
had departed with portmanteaus ■ and black eyes. The- 
great house was dark and quiet; with heri^'-^nd there onb' 
a red fire to light the gloom. ■ ‘■’ng- 
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this very room, reading, as always, his 
The silence and cloistered dimness of the house, the ram- 
locked city outside, all contributed to the tranquillity of Jus 
mind, his enjoyment of his thoughts; He had been reading 
Plato Then, he had heard a sound at the door, and 
had iooked up. irritably, to discern young John standing 
diffidently in the doorway, eyeing him with mingled shyness, 
fear and hopefulness. He stood there, scraping one boot 
against his shins, his big legs already bursting the seams 
of his tight pantaloons, his jacket sleeves riding up the 
large awkward young arms. As usual, his face was dirty, 
his -hair uncombed. It was a gawky standing there, a 
tiresome, hot-blooded, noisy young creature, bored with 
itself, restless, with no inner resources. A youth hardly 
emerged from childhood. A tight shudder had passed over 
James’ flesh at the sight of this raw and beefy youth, 
who appeared to make the very air about him palpitate 
with animal lustfulness and urgent stupidity. 

\ He had said to his son, without inviting him into the 
'room, and in fact, by very psychic and mysterious compulsion, 
had prevented him from entering the room ; 

“ Well, Johnnie, have you gotten your sums for to-morrow, 
when Mr. Burrows is to arrive?” 


His voice had been indulgent and fond, but also withdrawn 
and repelling. 

Johnnie had said nothing. He had only looked a long . 
time at his father, with a strange and miserable look, full 
of bleakness, wretchedness and uncertainty. Then, after a 
moment or two, he had backed away, had closed the door 
and had gone. His father had forgotten him immediately. 

Now, he wondered what would have happened if he had 
bid the boy enter, if he had sat h’lm at his knee, and 
gently probed that festering young mind, so obviously 
iii distress, and so bewildered. What confusions might he 
have obliterated; what light he might have bestowed on 
that savage and pristine soul! What loneliness he might 
have banished. It was a strange thought, this, that Johnnie 
must have been lonely and beset. 

Johiuiie,^ he said aloud, to the desperate young man 
sitting his own ruin near him, “you must have been- 
lonely. And in his voice there was humility, an anguished 
pleading for forgiveness. 

John regarded him with blind eyes. He mumbled, as if 
rorn the very broken depths of him: “ I have always been 
lonely. ■ But he hardly seemed aware of what he had said. 
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imes’ ascetic face grew stem. Every man. was eternally 
5 ly, he thought, walled in by his own flesh, by his 
a inaccessible thoughts. But others, through love, might 
moments exchange a muflBled greeting with the prisoner 
hin, might feel warm flesh and eagerness even through 
; stones. He had never approached the prison-walls of 
other human being. He had made his own fortress even 
:oi£er, so that finally he heard no word, no cry, from 
itheut. He had feasted on the words of dead men, like 
TOlture feeding on decaying flesh. He was filled with 
terrible loathing for himself. 

■How could he help Johnnie now, brought so low, to 
such ruin? By kindness, by further indulgence which must 
henceforth be suspect? No, only by the wise cruelty of 
making him face his acts for the first time in his life, by 
making him carry the weight of his own enormities on his 
own shoulders. If those enormities were also his father’s 
guilt, that could not be helped. 

.He said; "lohnnie, I presume you have — cohabited — 
,• with this weach?” 


John aroused himself from his lethargy of despair with 
a visible effort, and looked at his father with dull and 
swollen eyes. Tben a dusky crimson ran over his cheeks. 
“Yes,” he said, hoarsely. 

lames sighed. He felt ill and disintegrating. He clasped 
his hands and gazed at them intently. 

"She-she is a drab?” 


^ Iota moved violently upon his chair. “ No ! ” be cried. 
'She-sta is a poor little creature, very young! I — I do not 
blame tar, father. It is I who am to blame.” 

J'hlsvho am to blame 1 James felt a lightening of 
^ It was a man’s cry, this, a man come to full 
ojjg could cry out so, against one’s own 
the long and agonising journey towards redemption 

uh’ most be cruel, if Johnnie-u'crc to be saved. 

All 

in his gentle selfishness. 

Or Jotainie wnriH hp fnrever JoSt- 


leaning towards his father, his congested and exhausted face 

“You have married this — ^rl, Johnnie. From what you 
say she is no strumpet. Not of your class, perhaps. That 
is, she was, no doubt, brought up in poverty and ignorance. 
That can be rerhedied— by yoiir own hands,, if you are 
strong enough, and wise enough. Too, the girl is probably 
healthy. That is an excellent thing in a wife. She must be 
somewhat of your own kind, or you would never have been 
drawn to her in the very beginning. There were times when 

I did not think that Eugenia , j 

He paused, for John had uttered a truly agonised sooto, 
and had gotten to his feet. He dropped his arms on the 
mantelpiece ; he lowered his head upon them. 

James stood up. He put his hand on his son’s head, 
with speechless sympathy. John was unaware of him. He 
was swallowed up in his abysmal grief. So, thought James, 
he loved that pale cold little piece, who seemed more 
my own daughter than Johnnie seemed my son. 

“Johnnie,” he said at last, when the sobs were quieter, 

'■ let us be as calm as possible. Let us think, and talk.” . 

John lifted his head from his arms. His face was bruised 
and contorted, streaked with scarlet. He fell in his chair 
• as if his big shapely legs could not support him any 
longer. 

They sat across from each other with the firelight on 
their faces. 

“ Johnnie,” said James, “ I have never tried to restrain 
you, to force you to face your own consequences. Now, 
you must restrain yourself, and take up your own 
responsibilities. I have never taught you this. It is late, 
but perhaps not too late, to force you to do this now. It 
will be very hard for you. I could have made it easier, 
so that at your age self-restraint would have become a 
habit. It is too late to regret the past. We must go on 
from to-day.” 

He paused. John listened. 

Now it was becoming dilBcult. “You are a man, Johnnie. 
You are nineteen years old. Many young men of your age. 
are already married, and have a child. With my stupid 
assistance, you have prolonged your childhood into manhood. 
In some wild and precipitous fashion, you have escaped 
my folly and have burst into full estate. You think you 
have done this disastrously. But perhaps this is not so. 



Perhaps the future will prove that you' have been wise, 
even in your ignorance.” 

John muttered hoarsely: “I don’t understand, father. Is 
there no, way to get out of this abominable niarriage?” 
A pale flash of hope appeared in his desperate eyes. 

James, was silent. .Most certainly, there were , many ways, 
for men of wealth and substance, and especially for the 
son of James Turnbull., For a moment James’ aching' 
heart betrayed him. It would be such an easy thing to 
accomplish this. But to what end? What would Johnnie 
gain? It would only topple him from his new and precarious 
manhood, back into the tinkling foolishness -and tempestuous 
folly of childhood. From this scrape he would learn that he 
need not restrain himself, that always there would be 
someone to rescue him from his own folly in the nick of 
time. The ruin of his life would throw this smaller ruin 
into significance. There would be no end to the ruin. 

No, from this youthful wreckage he must salvage what he 
could to raise a firmer and stronger house in which to 
live. It would be hard ; it would be heart-breaking. But 
if Johnnie were to be saved, he must face what he had done. 

“ No, Johnnie,” said James, in a firm low voice, “ there 
is no way. You have done this. From this place you 
must go on.” 

The wild hope that had flashed in John’s eyes was 
quenched. Now they were just dull black circles in the 
suffused flesh of his face. 

“ I can’t go on,” he stammered, brokenly. 

James smiled. “We can always go on, just one more 
step, one more mile. Nonsense, Johnnie! You will remember 
this lesson: that what seems impossible is not impossible 
for the wise man. Only fools cringe and whine. You 
are not a fool, Johnnie, though you are considerable of 
an ass.’! 

- That calm and quiet voice had its effect on the young 
man. Unconsciously his bowed shoulders straightened. The 
slack hands on Ws knees tightened a trifle. . .. ■ 

. I' will see this girl — ^your wife — in a few moments, 
Johnnie. Doubtless she is strong and young, arid very 
healthy. It may be. best for you,- after all. You must forget 
. everything else. ' . ■ ■ ’ , - 

“The day after to-morrow, there is a packet sailing 
from Liverpool, the Ann of Argyle.. To ,'Amer‘"^a. , 
and the girl, will be on that packet. I -shall, ' "in oP— 
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hundred pounds, and one hundred pounds only. Go to 
America. You have wanted this.' I can see now that it 
will be most excellent for you. You will make your mark 
there. Of that I am very sure. 

"Yes, we have been dead a long time in England. Before 
very long the stench of our decay will fill the world. So 
far, we have befooled the world that we are still alive. 
But, we ^e not, our Queen to the contrary. — believe that 
in America the world has had a rebirth of youth and 
strength and limitless power. It is a land for young men, 
for men like you, Johnnie. Go there, with my blessing. 

^ But what you do in America you will do yourself, 
with no assistance from me. Thousands have gone there 
with much less than one himdred pounds. It is almost a 
fortune.” 


He paused John’s expression was dark and twisted 
M frantic. James appeared not too affected bj 

hrart n t iitto bis son’s eyes, though hi; 

heart ached for his own ruthlessness. 

vonr thousand pounds a year foi 

you will nioney. But, in America, 

or the lack of ii tn or fall by your own strength 

“You are Loti ^ stand.” 

“Cerhinfy 2 brokenly. 

dJpalnS aboutThedaS'i? ?’^,?"*’' ='™»' “■> 
S wr'ioT'th 

uncertainty and struggle He comrf°'^ 

future seemed like a wLfc aL Tb^ 

frightful stony mountains in f 

winds about him, and one w^h v 'w^ith empty 

detested. He had contemplatedLLf',. 

yesterday. But it had ® longing, only 

'vith EuLnia adventurous exile! 

"■"“PM »t hi, j,, ^ ^ 


blazing pang of pain, and tsars rushed into hi'-, tyt-, f(,t 
the first time. He turned asid-e his head to hide them 
from his father, but James had seen. 

He could not endure his son’s suffering. He had inflicted 
this upon him. But there vras nothing he could do, for 
Johnnie’s ovm sake. 

“And nov.', Johnnie,” he said, very qtiietly, “you will 
bathe and dress, and then go to Eugenia, and tell her.” 

John started up, as if struck. “No!” he cried, wildly. 

“I can’t do that, father! I vrill write her— I’ll !” His 

voice broke. He v,'rung his big hands together. 

But James was inexorable. “Johnnie, you must do this, 
believe me. It will be painful. That cannot be helped.^ A 
letter is a cov/ard’s way. Only cowards write the things 
which they dare not say, or shrink from saying.” 

He lifted his hand. “ Go, Johnnie,” he said, very gently. 
“And send in the gjrl to me. You need not return until 
you have spoken to Eugenia.” 


CHAPTER 6 


James Turnbull awaited the entry of his son’s wife. He, 
who had lived so long in calm detachment, experienced 
an enormous pain in his head and his heart, a long and 
throbbing aching like an abscess. Did emotions, smothered 
and repelled and choked, wait in ambush in a man’s soul 
for the hour of resurgence? Then was a man unfortified 
against them, and completely undone by them. 

Nevertheless, his manner was quiet and stem as he 
waited. He had turned his chair from the fire and was 
facing the door. There was no sign on his face or in his 
manner of the exhaustion and anguish he was suffering. 
Only his thin frail hands were blenched on the arms 
of the chair, and his bright grey eyes, full and brilliant, 
were unusually vivid in that narrow and ascetic countenance. 
The fire v/as burning strongly behind him, and so the girl 
who entered eo timidly, and with so much hysterical and 
defiant could not discern his body or his form 

m the ocA.fj, saw only those eyes and those white 
the vague lamplight. They appeared 
j affrighting to her, and there rose a low 
yr: r.fyt throat 



James gazed at her, and he thought: It is- only a terrified 

‘"'’poor young creature, and very pretty, too, in a course 
and common way. He saw that she was tall, and of a 
luscious figure, for all her youth. 

pale, but her fuU loose mouth was red, as though she 
had a fever. The round blue discs of eyes were slimed 
and hunted, their natural protruding quality enhan^d. He. 
saw that her taste was not at all bad, and ■ he, who 
considered an error in taste worse than an error in morai^ 
was pleased. She wore a tiny jacket of black wopl ov^. 
her black bombazine skirt and bodice. At the collar ther 
was a thin white line of linen, grotesquely nunlike under 
that bold if frightened child’s face. A little black • 

crowned a tumbling mass of auburn curls, which spilled 
down upon her shoulders, and the white ribbons were tied 
with pathetic coquetry under her dimpled chin. Her hands, 
which he suspected of vulgar size and coarseness, were 
thrust into a diminutive mulf of some coarse black fur. 


Terrified though she was, she had tried to assume a- 
"■s bold and defiant air, and held her head high. Yes, she 
' was quite handsome, poor child. Moreover, to James’ sudden 
and mysterious relief, he detected vitality in her, strength 
and , audacity. Her strength was an animal’s strength, 
sanguine and hot, quite unlike that of Eugenia’s which 
was steely, cool and intellectual. Stupid, yes, most deplorably 
stupid. The big pouting lips were somewhat gross, and 
too highly coloured. The tilted nose might almost be a 
snout, the nostrils large and distended. In better times, 
those smooth cheeks would be flooded with coarse colour, 
a milkmaid’s colour. In ten years, she would be fat and 
florid. Nof unlike Martha MacNeill, thought James. At 
this thought, he smiled slightly. And those, big empty blue 
eyes were as shallow as water in a glass. If there was a soul 
behind all that health and strength, it was a little unformed 
soul, still in embryo. He doubted that she would evpr be 
disturbed bv even its smallest movement or pulsing. 

He had seen a thousand such girls in the fields, in the 
little villavps, clacking along in their clogs, their coarse 
cotton skirts draped high over thick ankles, their bright 
hair frowsv. their red hands swinging pails of milk as they 
came homeward in the sunset. He almost heard again 
their loud boisterous laughter. 

Yet, he was not too unhappy. This vitality matched 
John’s virility, this coarseness his own violence, this health 
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his own health. He had long been uiieusy ovei I lit- Iti liitllldl 
of John and Eugenia. Would that jnlclketutd bliMMtlni'nn 'i'ff 
that calm aristocracy, be enough for tlie filrenitih (titil 
recklessness of Joan Turnbull? Would it not at I ho niil 
chill and destrer nim? It was unfortunate, of coiirso, IhttI 
at the end it ~>~is a mErmaid, a Lancashire lass, with whom 
John had become setangies- But, at the end, again, 
might it not be better? j£.mer could not conceive of a 
Eugenia in America- /maerica wsu for the John Turnbulls. 


And the Lilybelles. 

Nevertheless, for al! iris 
sickness and sinking. He 
snob’s illness, the sneer c 
the noisy sanguine. His 
the girl. And now he kn 


plirits.'.C'uhihg-. he felt 
a;scuret Rrs'.t.'rid’ri d'at i: 
•£ tbe hiiobtllvtit: sr the 
arimocratic rriitri 
ev/ that h .had th’rurb : 


a great 


?rr;rn 


own son. 

The girl stood far from him- She trembihg. Tf-ose 
bright grey eyes, so formidable and b'ooditcs, terrified her 
more and more. She curtsied, oo'er and os'er. She caught 


her lower lip with her h'ttle white teeth. In a moment, 
John discerned, she would burst out into tearful howls, 
“Come here, child,” he said, very softly, and gently, 
and with a lift of his hand indicated the chair in which 


John had sat, very near to hhn. 

His voice, coming out of that bodiless gloom, and 
accompanying his eyes, frightened the girl still more. She 
burst into tears. They ran over her quivering cheeks, lay 
in the comers of her slack red mouth. She crept nearer to 
him, not daring to look away from him ; as if he was 
a horrifying spectre. Her curtsying became more frenzied 
as she approached him. All the events of the last hours, 
and the entry into this enormous grand house, overpowered 
her. She sank upon the chair, and then perched on its 
edge, weeping, wiping away her tears with the muff. 


James waited. He was full of pity for her, and more 
than a little sad amusement. Delicate of perception as he 
was, he guessed her bewildered and frightened thoughts. 
A Lancashire farm suddenly precipitated into the 
house of gentry, imwar.ted ar.d terrified! He knew that 
her smse of propriety war rr-ore outraged than his could 
ever be. It v*a.i it 7/'£.'S the lower classes 

who were the more inr.r,^r-t t:pc.o class. It was a fetish 
with them. D2mocra.c:/^came from the aristocrats. But it 

wjfo V oppressed and the harried, 

who upneld toe faise l^as-tions of nobility. It was they 
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t ,t‘'S -ho wo. 

their natures. Perhans thev h o^clike obstinacy 
therefore, than the aristocri/tr niore^ common sen; 
were equal. The masses had^'mn ^hat all m- 

revolutions were bom to arSlrT , 

believed that the masses Th< 

and burned with indig^adL thaTLr^ 

Hence, revolutions led by nob£ 

But in destrovina th7nr?..-» . 

the leaders destroyed the simoh "^lurally superioj 
government; they destroyed^Sr 
some bom, by the Grac^^^f J^ J there wer 

This created in them a vas?°cn 
Hence chaos. The masses resentment 

James knew that the to respect. 

She had been victimised outraged, 

that she had vaS iJ- heheved. James subtly guessed 

manner and loudS becaufeTws 

11; ’■"'’•“y »“y 1 sentIcnS: 

\ ^ successful fishmr.pI grocer’s son, or the 

' herself, but of hatter, of a little better 

and her“/“^^ T tf ^'vakSS 

riS- T^-' unashamedly 

your name.’’ « TilybeUe,. isn’t it? 

« l>e.d, .„d top Oe?lS"t 

a suddi watro *sv oia " K,id j 

!;7 “ SioSS : 


she, Lilybelle, had been brought up proper, and had gone 
to church regular like, and could do plain sewing and 
cooking. (Poor young creature, thought James, with some 
urgent tenderness). And then her aunt had brought her to 
London, to help her in the inn. She had respectable ways, 
had Lilybelle, and her aunt knew this. Everything had gone 
well, until yesterday. 

The girl’s sobs increased. Her face was darkly flushed. 
Her voice became heavy and hoarse, as she stammered out 
the rest of the story. 

The young gentlemen were very noisy, it seems. Lilybelle 
thought they must be drunk. She did not know. Her father, 
who had died , when she was a little girl, had been known 
to take his beer proper on occasion, but he had never been 
drunk. He had been a respectable tenant farmer, and 
knew his place. So, Lilybelle had never before had any 
experience with drunkenness. He, Mr. John Turnbull, had 
been more boisterous and noisy than any of the others. 
He had been quite bold, h'ke. The girl coloured more 
violently than ever, and dropped her eyes. Then, her 
inherent propriety asserted itself, and she jumped to her feet. 
Her instinct told her she should not sit in the presence of this 
great gentleman. 

James, respecting her propriety, did not ask her to seat 
herself again. 

She continued, incoherently. All at once John had 
approached her, and had seized her arm across the counter. 
He was accompanied by another young gentleman, very 
handsome and pale and laughing. (That would be Bollister, 
thought James, grimly). John, drunk and shouting, had 
insisted that she marry him, and 'at once. Uncle Tim had 
tried to interfere. John had swept him aside with one 
flicking movement of his big arm. He had lifted the girl 
from behind the counter. It had all been very confusing. 
He had quite overpowered her. Before she knew it, she 
had on her bonnet and tippet, and there was a carriage. 
She was literally thrown into the carriage, and John had 
crawled in after her, with the other young gentleman. 
Another carriage was called, and other young gentlemen 
followed. She had been terribly frightened, but excited. 
John seemed so handsome and masterful. She had no idea 
who he was 

A special licence had been procured, and they 
married by a magistrate in a dark little bfSce. \ tb 

whole procession had gone to a strange' flat in , ^ -- 
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this time, James discerned, the had been stupefied with 
excitement and fright. . ■ 

Now the girl was silent. But her face was heavily flushed, 
and she had dropped her eyes, James delicately refrained 
from questioning her further. 

After some long moments, she resumed again,, haltingly. 
She had slept a little, while John snored in his drunkenness 
beside her. She had awakened,, to tears and despair. After 
a while, he awoke, and seeing her there, and questioning 
her, had cursed her with wild fury and rage. He had wept, 
and struck her. 

She turned her round face aside, and indicated a dark 
bruise along her chin. James’ quiet brows drew together, 
and his lips narrowed to a thin line. But he said nothing, 
though there was a steadfast spark, now, in his grey eyes. 

But Lilybelle apparently regarded the bruise as of no 
significance, and was not offended by James’ silence. In' ' 
^th, there was even a small pride in her display of the 
bruise, , 


John had risen, had dressed in black and sultry speechless- 
ness, and then had abruptly informed the girl that she was- 
to accompany him to his father, who would “ see to it that 
tnis Woody nonsense was ended immediately.” And now, 
here she was. 


alm^t” stupid young face with an 

humanitv Jack of contact with, 

humanity had sharpened, rather than dulled his most 

pd t literate, had the cunning and shrewdness of her class 

SaSied"’do*v!i^%f brutal comroonsense. He finally, 

gentiyf ^ ® transparent clasped fingers and spoke 

to'dJr « the best thing 


hesitate, but she spoke in her loud 

Rnf ^ surprise; “Do, sir? 

But Mr. John said you would do it! ” 

James reflected wryly: So, the young scoundrel came 

eSrate hLfrn J^^J'eving I would 

extricate him from this abominable mess at once 

f,; “ Lilybelle. you are a young person of 

i 'vhat you desire.” 

she becTmThnW^*^ deprecation in it. and so 

he had V disdainful, as though 

he had lowered himself to her level, either m weakness 
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or in his own confession of inferiority to her. She preened 
a little, and said in a mincing tone: “I am a respectable 
girl, Mr. Turnbull, as was never in any trouble before. 
I’m not one to go where Tm not wanted. So, I’ll go my 
way and Mr. John can go his own way. Best that all this 
be forgotten.” 

James frowned meditatively. He said, with some sharpness: 
“But, my dear, you are now a married woman. You could 
not return to your home ” 

She tossed her head so that the auburn curls bounced. 
“I’ve got my marriage h'nes, sir. You or no one else 
can take them from me.” Feeling superior now to this 
senile old gentleman who showed her such consideration 
and respect (probably recognising that she was not one to 
be toyed with or fooledl she sat down again, arched her 
neck, bridled, and surveyed him with fierce and triumphant 
defiance. 

James was kind-hearted, for few occasions had risen in his 
life for ruthlessness. He thought to himself: One cannot 
be too benevolent with this class. They take advantage. 
This thought distressed him, for it was no part of his 
nature to exert himself vigorously. He saw that he must do 
this now. 

He leaned towards the girl and spoke with cold authority; 

“ Ah, so you have your ‘ marriage lines.’ That is enough 
for you, perhaps? You would go home to your mother, with 
your • marriage lines ’ and forget all this?” 

She was taken aback, more by his tone, than his words. 
But her slow wits gathered themselves together finally. 
She tried to summon her earlier defiance, and spoke sulkily: 

“I thought as you would make it worth my while ” 

And then she cringed. 

“ Worth your while how?” 

She was silent. 

“You mean, you thought I would buy you off? How old 
are you, Lilybelle?” - 

She whimpered: “ Fifteen, next March, sir.” 

J^iftcen, then. James lay back in his chair and looked at 
her as coldly as he would survey an animal. She was no 
child, this, either by reason of age or by class. They knew 
how to take advantage, this class. They were predatory 
and cunning, for all their servility and respectfulness. At the 
end, the superior encountered the obstinacy of the inferior, 
and were confounded. He felt an outraged angef; He 
saw much, now. Johnnie had been a fool. But he had been. 

no • • / \ 


helped in his folly by this girl. He, Jaines, doubted very 
much that she had been forced into this marriage, as 
she had implied. Yes, he had her cunning to deal with, 
and deal with it he would. 

‘‘You shall not have a penny from me, LilybeUe,” he said, 
calmly, and even with a smile. 

She stared at him. She retreated a step, .as if in sudden 
fear. 

. continued, “you shall not return to your 
home With a fist-full of money, LilybeUe. I can extricate 
my son, if I wish. I can prove that he was not responsible 
or this marnage, that he was tricked into it. Do you 
teow what penalty the law exacts from a woman who 
marriage with her? You are a clever 
^ tnoment.” 

evM authority and ease that she did not 

at him ^ insinuations, or doubt them. She stared 

in an exnr<.«- ^ loose mouth fallen open 

complete confusion and dismay. 

you would return ^ish to prosecutc you, LilybeUe, 
line.' You wohM . your famous ‘marriage 

considered there maid nor wife. Have you ' 

S coS What thL? 

He leaned towf°ds hlr circumstances." 

streets, til, 

Jamesshook'hishead''“'Nota'^ hundred pounds, sir!” 
Completely d^Ssed 

hands in her muff, and began to^sn^°^«^^'' calloused 
done by, Mr. Turnbull, me i hardly 

even if I don't know my lettm Tnd 
got to remember that ! ” ^ sums! You’ve 

said'jamS, though noXs tSaSrous’h^°rt 
her distress. Yes, this business nf h touched by . 

much for a hermit He ™*hless was too 

"Vou humbuggS a w ‘ hke if. 

want to den/Tws? SSblf x“ You 

Remember that my son’s friends’ wUl 
to you. Have you ever been^n- Ik 7 
She was svild wUh tSSr 
But James forced himself his f^*^ 
with an outstretched hand halted her flight 
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“That’s no good, Lilybelle, yotr mr,;'? 
back. We have other thin^ to disctiss;’ 

She came back,-xher eyes fixed oa bis, hype '/iced '.rh?; f%r. 
She trembled violently. He sank back in his chsJr sz-i 
surveyed her blandly. 

“Let us talk of all this, Lilybelle, quietly, Hke txn'-'bie 
people. You have married my son, drunken though he v/jr, 
and not knowing what he did. That is done. You are hb; 
wife. I propose that you remain his wife.” 

She could not believe her ears. She gazed at him, 
stupefied. 

“I will be frank about John, Lilybelle. He is a young 
fool, and a wastrel. I have given him money, because 
I did not wish to trouble myself with disciplining him, 
and watching his expenditures.” Now he spoke with an 
air of great candour, while the girl, still trembling, listened, 
only half understanding. He added, abruptly: “My dear, 
why did you marry him? I want the truth, now, and 
nothing but the truth.” 

She opened her mouth to whimper lies, but meeting that 
steadfast and bright grey gaze, she bowed her head and 
whispered: “It’s no use, sir. He — he was a fine gentleman. 
He — he quite swept me off my feet.” 

“But you were drawn to him, eh? From the very 
beginning.” 

She nodded her bowed head. 

” You liked him, and he appeared to be a fine gentleman, 
perhaps someone of your own class, but more prosperous 
eh?” 

Again, she nodded. 

“And you thought such a marriage would be advan- 
tageous?” 

She wept loudly in answer. 

Well, thOT, said James, “wa are getting somewhere. 
So, you liked him, and he apeeared to like you. You had 
much in common. Excellent! Tius forms a basis for a 
vety sound marriage, indeed So, you will remain John’s 
wife.” 


He don t want me, sir,” shs i.ammered, through her sofe, 
now she Med her head and Iccked at him with real grie^ 
And I’m not a one to force rrzsL: 

^ w^ting to ‘m'rce’ yourself, Lilvbelle, ^ 

decided the next best 

He was touched, and a lirS- He reac^' 



her and took her strong young hand, turned it over, and . 
looked at its callouses. She looked down atrium as he d d 
so weeping as openly and loudly as a child, and with 
a child’s simplicity. Then he glanced up at her, still retaining ■: 

her hand, and smiling. - . ... 

“Lilybelle, how would you like to go to Amenca, with 

"America,” she repeated. But the word evidently . only 

to America. They tell me it is a remarkable place. 
You would do well there, you and Johnnie. Yes, you are 
much alike. You would be excellent for him. You would 
be able to keep him under control. I am sure of this. 
You will make him a good wife, Lilybelle.” 

He stood up, then, and with only a little repugnMce, 
and much sadness, he drew the girl to his frail chest. 
She dropped her head on his shoulder, all her defiance 
and sobbed loudly and without restraint. And he smoothed 
those coarse but vital red curls with a thin hand suddenly 
tender, sorry for her. What will become of them? he. 
asked himself. Am I wise in this? Or is this just my old 
inertia asserting itself? How much that we do is the result 
of wisdom, and how much only laziness and negative denial 
of more vigorous conduct? 

He called for tea, and led the girl back to her chair. 
With his own hands he removed her bonnet and jacket. 
And as he did so, she smiled up at him pathetically. 

Yes, it was a strong young thing, this, a proper mate for 
Johnnie. 


CHAPTER 7 

Eugenia sat in her quiet and gloomy chamber with her 
needlework. Though she had thrust aside the heavy draperies 
on either side of the great tall window, very little grey 
hght penetrated into the misty dimness of the room. The 
canopied bed, prim and white and smooth as a bank of 
snow, was only a shadow in the far comer. The high 
ceiling was fretted with the faint rosy bars of the fire 
which burned almost silently on the black hearth. As 
she worked, the girl was hardly conscious of what she 
was doing. At moments she lifted her smooth brown head 
as if listening. But she did not hear the roaring lash of 


the rain that assailed her windows, nor the wind which 
rattled them furiously. 

Her “indestructible calm,” as James fondly called it, 
was not disturbed this morning. But a shrewd observer 
would have detected a faint quick glovv in those pale 
cheeks, coming and going like a reflection of the fire. 
Her small and delicate body retained its stillness, as 
always, its tremendous control and poise. The little feet 
on . the footstool did not move restlessly. She sat, ■ as 
always, very straight and elegant, her brown velvet gown 
falling in heavy rich folds from the curve of her dainty 
thighs and marvellously shght waist. 

The room was chilly. Over her shoulders was laid a brown 
Cashmere shawl. She bent her head over her work. The 
needle flashed precisely in her little pale fingers, so transparent 
and bloodless. Once or twice she smiled. It was then that 
she would lift that proud small head and stare at the 
fire, the srnile and the glow in her cheeks quickening. 
Authority, inflexibility and pride, always so evident in her, 
were softened this morning into something, which, if gentler, 
was still strong and determined. 

She heard the hollow booming of the house about her, 
coming from a distance. Her mother still slept. It would 
be an hour before Martha would awaken with her petulant 
demands. In the meantime, Eugenia waited. She waited 
for her cousin John, to whom she had written the evening 
before. The embroidery increased and brightened under 
her fingers, blooming softly in its delicate design. She 
did not see it. In her mind she saw only the strangest 
and most exciting things, novel and delightful. She saw 
her cousin’s strong dark face and restless black eyes. 
Visualising him, then, there was just the faintest sound of a 
caught breath in the dank dimness of the chamber. 

Fog rolled up to the windows in weird shapes like spectres, 
curiously peering within. It deadened even the few street 
sounds of Russell Square. When a dray passed, the echo 
only reached Eugenia’s - little white ears, and it was like 
an echo rising "up from a' bottomless pit. Nevertheless, it 
seemed to her that the chamber was full of rich warm 
things, moving in excitement and mysterious gaiety. The 
mirror over the fireplace reflected the grey wet window^ 
and the fog shapes. But for Eugenia, as she glanced at it 
absently, it was full of colourful visions. - 
There was a tapping at the door, and 'she sprang . 

more eagerness than she had displaj"^ 
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She ran to the door, and flung it open. A housemaid 
in cap and white apron stood there, tenuous in the gloom. 
The wench stared at her young mistress, gaping, for 
Eugenia’s aspect, so eager, warm and flushed, was a strange 
and unusual one to her. She stammered that' Master Turnbull 
awaited Miss MacNeill in the drawing-room. 

“Yes!’ breathed Eugenia, and now the round white throat 
flutttered. She flashed by the staring housemaid, and glided 
like a brown swift vision down, the stairway, her hooped 
skirts billowing about her, the brown shawl streaming. 
But once at the threshold of the drawing-room, she was 
forced to pause, putting her little trembling hand to - her 
heart, her breath catching. Then, summoning all her dworum, 
she advanced, with a smile, into the room, arching her 
smooth and shimmering head, her manner serene. 

John, who was standing with bent head near the fire, 
turned slowly as he heard her light and gliding footstep. 
He had bathed, replaced his dishevelled hnen with fresh, 
and had combed his hair. But his inner despair and 
wretchedness and sick hopelessness could not so easily be 
disguised. Pale, distraught and sunken-eyed, he stared 
speechlessly at his cousin, advancing with so much smiling 
tranquillity m lus direction. 

\ He had dreaded this moment. Beforehand, during his 
walk to Russell Square, he had told himself that he could 
not endure seeing her again, that it would be unbearable to 
look into those bright grey eyes, so like his father’s, so 
suggestive, like his, of things hated and loved and never 
to be understood, but only to be resented and humbly 
adored. 

He looked at his cousin, and his heart was pierced with 
the most appalling anguish. He had loved her, and had 
resented her, feeling boorish and inferior in her presence, 
leaving her either with exaltation or burning irritation and 
humiliation. But now, as he stood before her, gazing at, 
but not taking her extended hand, he felt that he was dying, 
that he must control himself or he would burst into dreadful 
. tears. 

Eugenia was puzzled for a few moments, as she looked at 
that ghastly and sunken face above hers. Then she smiled, 
secretly. Poor darling Johnnie! He had come to tell 
her, then, that he was going away, that he must leave 
her, remembering her decision not to go with him I Ah, , 
but she had such a delightful surprise for him I In the 
meantime, she would remain aloof, delicately but lovingly 



everyone listened. She ran to Cynthia and kissed her and put 
her chilly cheek against Cynthia’s and murmured lovingly and 
wordlessly in her ear. Cynthia forgot the elegance of her 
dress and pulled the child on her knee and kissed her passion- 
ately. The resemblance between them was remarkable. 

Though many frequently spoke of the child’s lack of 
“ background ” — and this was spoken of the most frequently 
by those who had no true background at all but only one 
invented after the acquisition of money — all loved Melinda, 
the nameless, the adopted, who had lived for nearly four 
years ■ in a very exclusive “ home ” called “ Miss Christie’s 
Nursery and Children's Shelter ” much esteemed in Boston. 
It was not entirely an orphanage, though many of the children 
were of old and impoverished families. Boston society felt 
itself obliged to help care for these children, offspring of life- 
long friends, and very often adopted them later or made 
themselves responsible for their higher education and “ good ” 
marriages. Others were truly nameless but well financed from 
mysterious sources abroad as well as in Boston. It was a 
never-ending source of spirited conversation as to whom 
these children could really claim as parents, but tact and cer- 
tain discretions did not permit of any real probings. Melinda 
was one of these children. Miss Christie, if she had sealed 
records, never mentioned them. Her high cold serenity when 
referring to “ her ” children intimidated even the most curious 
and malevolent. Her standards were meticulous and inflex- 
ible, so few had any dubiousness when adopting a nameless 
child of unknown parentage. 

Cynthia Winslow was on the Board which assisted the 
home, as were many of her friends. (But even the Board never 
had access to Miss Christie’s sealed files.) She had ostensibly 
first seen Melinda when the child was three years old. She 
adopted her a year later. “ I could not resist the darling,” she 
.had said to her friends with tears in her eyes. Others had 
wished to adopt Melinda, but in some way, never disclosed, 
John Ames had secured the child for Cynthia. Miss Christie 
answered no questions. 

Timothy Winslow, to everyone’s surprise, loved Melinda. It 
was quite unusual for a young man approaching eighteen to 
care for a child, and especially one adopted by his mother. 
Timothy was called “ aristocratic ” by his mother’s friends, 
with the after-remark “ that of course it was to be expected, 
with the Esmond and Winslow blood.” No one particularly 
liked Timothy, in spite of the “blood,” '^nnetarv 
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prospects were poor and he was at the mercy of his uncle’s 
well-known aversion to spending money. Moreover, he had a 
silent personality and a look of perpetual but polite disdain 
which others, while affecting to admire, found annoying. 

It was one pf the major delights of Cynthia’s day when 
Melinda returned from Miss Stockington’s. She carefully 
recorded in her memory any unusual remarks the child would 
make so as to repeat them to John Ames, who would listen to 
them and smile. Only Cynthia and Melinda knew how much 
he loved this graceful and beguUing child. 

“Tell me, darling,” said Cynthia to-day as she smoothed 
Melindals curls, “ did anything interesting happen at school?” 

“Everything,” replied Melinda with enthusiasm. “Miss 
Stockington has the very first hyacinths. Ours are just green 
leaves ; she puts glass jars over them when they first push up. 
Why don’t we do that, Mama?” 

„ ^ things in their season,” said Cynthia, smiling. 

Why hurry them? They know better than we do when they 
are ready.” 


She looked over her shoulder at the long windows leading to 

tier narrow garden. The crab-apples were still chill and 

empty of the many-coloured blossoms they would display in a 

few weeks ; sun lay golden on the branches of the maple tree, 

iii thp V wrinkled garnets, darkly red 

in the Wide spring light. 

sou^?m f ^ murmurous 

Melinda wanted a governess for 

fm » insisted upon Miss Stockington’s "I 

aJd"herYarT”® ^ Caroline,” she would say, 

the ht!d -nd take on 

Inni'nM u- ^n implacable stare. When Cynthia 

looked at him that way John always retreated ^ 

The child, who liked to please others, not to gain their 
rvnt^^ ’ k ^^‘=ause she was instinctively tender ^talked to 
Cynthia about some “ new ” children from New York w^rS 

MpI^ H Papanti’s dancing school. They Were nice said 

be called Fiit Famihes 

Melinda. 

s ould not stand against them in Boston,” said 

do 



Cynthia wryly. “It depends, of course, ju.si l,ov/ rich )(„../ 
really are. Or if they have committed the iinp!i 1(101111 |))c /iif, 
of having anything else but an English ancestry.’’ 

Melinda was puzzled. She leaned back in Cynthia’ii (iruri In 
look at her closely, and Cynthia laughed. “I am a wrclelicd 
cynic, darling,” she said. “I hope you won’t be. It’s .stilva- 
tion to be a cynic, but it can sometimes be very sorrowful 
too.” 

“What is a First Family, Mama?” asked Melinda. 

Cynthia hugged her. “That depends on the locality. In 
England it has something to do with the Normans ; you'll 
learn about that later. In France, with the nobility. In 
Germany, with the high military class. But in Boston it means 
being rich for two or three generations and never spending 
your capital, as I do always, and getting richer all the time. 
And being constipated.” 

.Melinda blushed vividly. Cynthia was delighted. “ Ah, I’ve 
said an improper word, haven’t I, pet? You see what it means 
to be a cynic? You are always improper and always at the 
wrong time, deliberately.” 

“ Are we First Family, Mama?” 

Cynthia shrugged. “ My status is in chronic doubt. My 
ancestry is impeccable — you must ask Miss Stock ington what 
that means — but my finances are deplorable. I am afraid I 
am a great trial to my friends and occupy a lot of their 
anxious conversation. Fortunately Uncle John is very rich. 
Does it matter to you, love, if we are not First Family?” 

Melinda considered. She knew she was adopted ; .she re- 
membered the pleasant years at Miss Christie’s very well. Sbs 
took her life and all the love which was given her for granted, 
for she loved, in return. “ Do you mean, Mama, if we v/eren'e 
First Family no one would love us?” 

It- was on. Cynthia’s tongue to say, “Of course tifT 
wouldn’t.” But she.looked into the eye.s so like Ann's' 
could not say it. She kissed Melinda lightly. “ No 
help loving you, dear,” she said. “ And love 
family of anybody.” 



excellently proportioned and quite large, and looked out upon 
a garden which Caroline alv/ays thought too pale and re- 
strained, and its walls were of smooth ivory faintly touched 
with silver at the mouldings and along the panels. Caroline, 
who never spoke of what she felt to anyone except one person, 
would have preferred walls of a deep and singing yellow, a 
ceiling of strong blue, and furniture simple and upholstered in 
intense colours of crimson and green and gold. She disliked 
the dim Aubusson rug with its muted soft tints^ she would 
have liked a floor of black lacquer strewn with littlp carpets of 
absolute luminosity. She had never seen a room such as she 
imagined, full of light and vigorous colour valuds. But she 
^agined it with a nostalgia that became aj^siy to her. 
Everything in this room she occupied was a miseiW to eyes 
yearning for ardent vigour and emotion, for graphiq aflirma- 
tion. Its cool bed of neutral wood with its .spread haiVigings of 
taded blue velvet seemed to sutTocate her. Here Boston 
she lived m what she believed to be a designedly) blanched 
house in a city of brownness. 

H^annearivi "•^^t^f windows jh for her. 

she was afraid , Aurtvcrc still <of whom 


she WPS Pfra!.! iC-C- . ^uiRvcrc Still <01 v/Hom 

• humour v,”*- bn'i bi.torture^y would dispi whose 

■ : ^-i^n^'-wnose wit-^ thendin^hes of the r- s earthy 


. garnisas enc^^nisttca: 


sweet apict sp«'^ “ ensive, 


aVw powerful in Caroline was repelle 
tion of Cynthia Winslow which afiirr-' 

nothing and regarded raw feeling “"Vanted ? ’ M\tbiit’*>‘mted 

Cynthia was too civilized, and -n ^an^^^^^ S-; 


for Caroline’s comprehension. Cynthia s 


Caroline, who saw no humour in what 


humorous. The older woman’s love of cloti\°*^> ato- 


line; what did it matter what one wore? A\ ■ 
glittering behind black winter trees was surely 
than the proper way of waltzing. Cynthia, with\ f _ Kpfncd 
wrinkling about her eyes which Caroline never 
even saw, had explained that .some day Caroline^ oi ^le 

her place.” Caroline had no desire to take any pll''*' ..i 

ever. Had .she been articulate enough to tell this r„chte 

she would have found instant sympathy. But ,'‘ij 

articulate. Between the woman and the girl there 
of exasperation bounded by the impassable walls of 
Caroline was now always afraid. Her foremost and'. 


* to 


5 ^ 


powering terror was the terror of being poor, of being at iheV 
mercy of relentless horrors in the shape of men. She remem- \ 


bered a certain day last December, and 

her • it woke her in a nightmare m the middle of the nignt- 

haukted her life without surcease. '^^/XutTer'fTther's 
for ever any doubts she may have had about her fathers 

convictions concerning money. _ pu u .4 tn 

It had been a few days before Chnstmp. She had J'l 

her surprise, that her father did not particularly object to gift 
giving in Cynthia’s house and that he gave gifts to her aunt, 
Lr cousin, and Melinda. (In her simplicity she had not as 
yet asked herself what status her father occupied in this cool 
and well-bred household on Beacon Street.) So Caroline was 
confronted with the fact of Christmas-giving beyond the gift 
she usually bought for Beth Knowles. She had saved the 
greater part of the allowance her father grudgingly gave her. 
She had assigned one dollar for her aunt, seventy-five cents 
for Timothy, from whom she shrank in real fear, and the same 
for Melinda, whose beauty and grace alarmed as well as 
entranced her. But she would spend two dollars on Beth, 
thriftily and sensibly, buying her some black cotton stockings 
and a box of the tea Beth especially liked. 

Shyly one day she told Cynthia that she would do her 
I Christmas shopping in town after school. Cynthia imme- 
ately made plans. Both Caroline and Melinda would be 
■ought home as usual. from Miss Stockington’s in the car- 
age. Melinda would be dropped off, and the carriage would 
len convey Caroline to Boston’s “ nicest shopping district,” 
;aroline was not so unworldly as to be unaware that shops 
ecommended by Cynthia would be fearfully expensive. She 
:new the shops Beth patronized, in a very sleazy neighbour- 
lood, where gifts could he bought cheaply. So she hurriedly 
pld Cynthia that she particularly liked to' ride in the horse 
;ars and that the carriage would bring Melinda home alone, 
^ynthia had wrinkled her brows at this and thought of the 
tongers to unaccompanied young girls in the crowded streets, 
pen she studied Caroline, her clumsy clothing, the broad 
which only the beautiful hazel eyes saved from 
libsolute unattractiveness, and the occasional charming smile 
fend decided that Caroline was plain enough and aSS 
poor enough not to draw hostile or thieving glancS^ She 

feftS’bM r“'5' " » 'Vi" bTa lo„6 

t ^ho^s walk 
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Caroline had saved seventy-five dollars over a year from 
her allowance. She carried her money with her always, in a 
deplorably cheap and battered bag made of coarse carpeting 
and snapped together with a brass-plated lock. Caroline, in 
spite of paternal neglect, had never really been much alone : 
for a considerable period of time until she had come to 
Cynthia’s house, and even there there were servants all about 
her when Cynthia was away attending many parties. So she 
was unused to isolation, in the full sense, and quite unused 
to being alone on the streets of a city. It was this which had 
partly led Cynthia to give her permission to this lonely 
shopning. It was time that Caroline developed self-confidence. 

A feeling of freedom came to Caroline when she boarded 
the horse car for downtown Boston and the area of cheap 
shops in a frowzy neighbourhood. Not even the strange and 
resentful faces about her in the car made her shrink too much. 
She found a secluded rattan-covered seat over the rear wheels 


and huddled herself together fpr warmth. Her ugly brown 
coat, too short, too tight, hardly met across her body ; her long 
plaid skirt just brushed the tops of her buttoned boots, and 
as she sat an area of coarse black stocking was revealed. 
Her velvet hat, too wide for her face, its blackness too old, 
was tied down firmly under her thick chin with cotton ribbons, 
and her gloves svere of black wool made by Beth. There was 
nothing in her clothing to distinguish her from the others in 
the car ; she was as poorly dres,sed as they, and as dun- 
coloured. She had the aspect of a strong kitchen tnaid on a 
half-days outing. Nothing that Cynthia had, been able to do 
as yet had brightened Caroline’s wardrobe, nor had Cynthia 
been succes-sful in persuading the girl to abandon her old 
clothing. “ They are still wearable,” Caroline had said stub- 
bornly, surprised at Cynthia’s suggestion. 

A dull brownish mixture of sleet and rain was falling over 
In <^'sheartening murk the buildings emerged 

Inkw walls glimmered wetly ; the- 

smeared with grease. Umbrellas 
of wpt clopped wearily. ■ The stench 

car • fhp ° ^ clothes ; and wet wool pervaded the horse 
eim'natino f °ws Steamed from the miserable little heat 
Caroline Aunt Cynthia, reflected 

Caroline* it i Boston a sherry-and-topaz city. To 

overtone of ru^t^^r snuff-coloured, with an 

• Carolines thoughts were not happy. She 
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was homesick for Lyndon at this time of the year, where 
Beth, in John Ames’ absence, would keep fires going, and 
there was a gaiety in running from icy narrow halis into a 
firelit room, and a pleasure- in dashing down from a frigid 
bedroom into a warm kitchen full of the smell of porridge and 
hot bread and coffee. Caroline had discovered the harsh joys 
of contrasts which Cynthia would never understand in her 
uniformly warm and pleasant rooms, in her guarded and 
comfortable life. 

Caroline’s thoughts turned to Beth, to whom she hardly 
wrote any longer but whom she still loved. Beth was too 
sharp ; she sensed too many things, and her tongue was too 
ready. She would, given time, understand from Caroline's 
face and even from letters, the sorrowful transformation 
which had taken place in the girl, Caroline did not think of 
the transformation as sorrowful ; she thought it sensible. Yet 
she did not want Beth to know of it, Beth who would argue 
and try to convince her to the contrary ; Beth who loved. .■\5 
yet, Caroline had no arguments of her own to counter Beth's 
arguments ; she had only the fearful instinct born in her on 
the night her father had spoken freely to her. Loyalty to he.* 
father also prevented Caroline from seeing too much of Bet: 
now or writing to her regularly ; everything that Beth sz:d ~ n 
a refutation of John’s philosophy of fear, mistrush a:-: 
penuriousness. 

The horse car came to a stop with a clang of 'cel's. i.t: 
Caroline started, jumped to her feet, and ran 'out o: re 
on her strong young legs. She was in her chosen ce::::;.-- 
hood. Here the sleet and the rain seemed to have 
in a muddy downpour. The little murky shops v.. 
in the gloom; they were like evil old men iore'-c - -- 
streaming eaves. Caroline had no umbrella. She -a:’ : 
by dubious throngs who never gave her a secc-; ‘ - 

lecherous young labourer winked at her. Her rii: '.--e: 
against the icy sleet, she scurried into her rav:.-;-a .--J 

larger than the. others^ where one cou:c bu'i — ~ 

cotton and lisle stockings (seconds; to use.; a*: - 

men’s fusty suits, rough cotton and r,.cc: a--'-- 

ren’s cheap toys, some groceries, and r:e::e: ara-a." - — Z 
long thrown out of servants’ attics aa: ' 

Gaslights, yellow and unshaded hlii,"- -- * ' 
and scarred counters, and shonaf.'h 
and chapped and white with hunk* 
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waiting like starved spiders for customers. The wood floor 
was slippery with mud and damp; the few windows were 
biurred with filth. 

Caroline paused in a crowded aisle for a moment and was 
promptly and profanely pushed aside by a woman with a 
following of many starveling children. Caroline had a prob- 
lem. She had decided quite suddenly to send a gift to Tom 
Sheldon, who would be home this Christmas in Lyme. She 
had not answered Tom’s last three letters ; . he, like Beth, was 
a threat. But he seemed beside her now, a vital presence and 
she saw him as clearly as if he were actually there, and her 
young heart rose poignantly. She would buy him a second- 
hand watch. It would not be a new dollar watch; that was 
too much to spend But somewhere in this shop she would 
fiftv nickel watch for seventy-five cents or even 

Ih! ™ She remembered having seen these watches before. 

S th. ? T*" P«^chases, take them to a counter 

for It tTsVvor! and counted and paid 

proprietor whn arrangement, invented by the 

for any losses It ak only two clerks responsible 

customers. He had strnn'!^'”'^^'^ stealing by both clerks and 
the aisles, men with bruta^^fa!^]f"'T.^^'^®1 them—patrolling 
the docks. Sudden rri ^ whom he had recruited from 
this shop; in fact thTrn^f screams were not unknown in 
curiosity to see who wa« ^^oniers barely looked around in 
thievery was 'a way of life'^fn ^ thievery, for 

were armed with sLrtrul l-t neighbourhood. The men 
in the pockets of their coak partly concealed 

police; the guardians of Ih customary to call the 

ficient either to seize the 

thereafter with dispatch — * ” the. custorher 


'“'•“.“iicr witn disnatc-h nr t c me. customer 

not know of this arrangement^ payment. Caroline did 
Voice of a thipf ®ne never knew that it was the 


voice of a thief which wac nn • was the 

P^'n. She knew only raised in dismal fear 

She’ ^ ^ ^ here -tvere “ reason- 

,^°Pon stockings for^Rpfh^^® purchased three pairs 
apanned lid, all chipped Ld with a 

CvnS“ ^"^an ^®^'nda, a box of 

She arl"-- be handy basket for 

She admired the basket. A bunch nr^'i Caroline. 

^ Punch of flowers had been painted 
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on the uneven lid, and their colours were vital and alive. This 
part of her shopping concluded and the unwrapped purchases 
in her arms, she looked for the counter where the second-hand 
watches were for sale. 

It was then that she became aware that in her meanderings 
she had lost her purse, which contained every dollar she 
owned. The purse, in truth, had been deftly cut from her 
arm during her preoccupation. This did not occur to Caro- 
line, to whom theft was only a word. Her first panicked 
thought was that she had left it on the counter nearest the 
door, where the stockings were sold. Her purchases jostling 
in her arms, she raced back to the first counter, and in so 
doing attracted the attentiofi of one of the burly men, who 
followed silently but swiftly on the heels of a girl whose 
clothing proclaimed her a servant wench, a kitchen maid lowly 
and badly recompensed. 

Caroline, gasping and quite livid with panic, reached the 
stocking counter and stammered out her loss to the cynical 
clerk. “Seventy-five dollars!” cried Caroline as the clerk 
stood immobile and grinning into her face. Still clutching her 
purchases, Caroline began frantically to paw at the heaped 
stockings with her right hand. The purse was not there. “ But 
I must have left it here!” she sobbed, frightened by the loss of 
the money. “It must be under something!” 

A hoarse voice spoke easily beside her. “ And where would 
you be gettin’ seventy-five dollars, miss?” Caroline sv-ung to 
see a huge and ugly man beside her, teetering on bis heels. 

“ Maybe stole it, eh, from your mistress? ” 

“What?” faltered Caroline, shrinking instinctively. “I 

You don’t understand! I must have left my purse here wher. 

I was examining the stockings. You must have seeu .wv 
purse ! ” she exclaimed to the clerk. 

“ No,” said the clerk, languidly pattine her “ waterfa" " c ' 
dirty yellow curls. “You didn’t have no pur,se. [ 
watchin’ you.” 

Then, said Caroline, her panic growing, “I rr.~s.tt hav; 
left it on the horse car ! ” 

Blindly, urged again only by instinct, she tu.-r.ec' a.-:d ra- " 
the door, past the checker who tried without sutceo: to :eze 
her arm, thrusting her way in terror thro’jsh z.'i -'a- '- 
mobs. Her one thought, glazed by anauish ar-' 
beyond real thought, was to reach the si-est 
find the horse car, long gone over half an hcV- ? ^ - ^1','- 

caught at the very door by the buriv ■ - - - 




on her hands and knees. He shut the coor the hungry 

faces pressing towards it- Caroline pmatned m her 
position, dimly shaking her head, a dimness in her mind and 
eyes. It was not until some moments had passed that she 
became aware of the gigantic boots and trunklike legs beside 
her. Then in abysmal fear beyond any fear she had ever 
known, she fell over on her side, sprawling, to put as much 
space between her and those menacing boots and legs as 
possible. She saw then that she was lying on a dirty floor 
smeared with the spittle from chewing tobacco and that 
everything about her was hot and stinking. 

Trembling violently, she looked around her. Two other 
men were in this room, which was intensely heated by a pot- 
bellied black coal stove in the centre. Large gaslights hanging 
from the ceiling filled the room with a light fearful to the girl. 
One man sat at a scarred roll-top desk heaped with papers ; he 
was in his shirt sleeves, and Caroline, with the clarified vision 
of unrelieved fear, saw that his shirt was striped m red and 
white, that he was scrawny, withered, and wore stecl-rimmed 
spectacles, and that he was old. Another man sat at a rickety 
table, also heaped with papers, and he was younger and had 
a pale, bloated face and mean little blue eyes. Green steel 
files lined the walls. 


“What’s this, what’s this?’’ protested the old man m a 
querulous voice. “Can’t you handle thieves alone, Aleck?" 
He chewed, coughed, and spat on the floor. 

“Mr. Fern, I don’t know about this one," .said Aleck, and 
made as if to kick Caroline. When she shrank back on the 
floor, he bellowed with laughter. “ No sir, this one’s new to 
me. Kind of funny.” 


‘ Funny, eh?” said the young man at the table. He got up 
languidly ; his body was swollen. 

' Sure IS, Mr. Johnny. Maybe an amateur or something. 
But look ^at her hands. No kitchen drab or sewing girl Irom 

some factory.- Don’t want to make mistakes y'see There’s 
always the police.” ^ 


if grasped one of Caroline's hands and ilisplaved 

It to the two men. “See what J mean'f 

no pricks. No calluses. Lilfe a ,a^d?s hand 

wa, a lady 'cep, for her do.he, a„d^he I „ “her 

ain't no rdy.'lt S,? 

work besides the kitoheo „r taU"e r',.":"?.' 




Caroline stepped back. “ See here, Katy, I’m losing patfence. 
Be quick about your story or I’ll call the police and you 11 rot 

ill j « » / 

, “ My name isn’t Katy,” Caroline stammered. My name 
is Caroline Ames. I wasn’t ” But she could not say the 

infamous word. , j u 

Aleck had listened intently to her few. words, and he 
shifted uneasily. “ There’s her voice,” he said. “ That ain’t a 
regular voice. Funny accent. Used- to hear it on the docks. 
Beacon Hill accent. When they was goin’ on the big ships for 
Europe.” 

• “ Now you hush, Aleck,” said Johnny, shaking his head at 
the other man. “ You just imagine it. If this girl, got a Beacon 
accent she picked it up. Now look here, Katy. We don’t 
want no trouble. You just pay. up what you owe, and you get 
your nice packages, and just leave nice, and we’ll forget it.” 

“I haven’t any money,” said Caroline. She paused, and 
the abysmal terror roared in on her again, shouting in echoes, 
“No money! No, money! No money! I haven’t any 
money!” She covered her ears convulsively with her hands 
but could not shut out the increasing thunderous and mock-.; 
ing chorus: “ No money! No money! No money!” 

“ You see?” said Johnny to Aleck with resignation. “ Just a 
plain thief. Came in here to steal and couldn’t get out with 
the things. She needs a good lesson.” 

Aleck scratched his ear. “Eh, I don’t know, Johnny. 
She’s scared ; people don’t use accents they picked up sorr>s- 
wheres when they are scared. But, as you say, look at her 
clothes.” 

“ I think,” said Mr. Fern in a dry old voice of precirf-rr. 

“ that I’d better talk to the girl. Now look, my dear 
he turned on his wheezing swivel chair to look at Ca.'c!;re 
directly— “ you just tell the truth and you can cr hrnne. 
What’s your name?. Where do you live?” 

Caroline, in a shaking voice, told him. " Mv r-— r-— - 
line Ames. I live on Beacon Street with mv aunt. I-fm, 
thia Winslow, and my father is John Ames.” 

Johnny giggled, and Aleck scratched his ea- and nrnnn rn- 
his under lip. Mr. Fern nodded encoarasniT an 
and his eyes twinkled behind his glasses ' ’ ' 

“ Very nice,” he said. “ Mrs. V/insIn- af--: n;ns 
sometimes read about them in the 
On all kinds of charity boards, tcc — ~Z'I 

used to call her kind. And who ccenninn^ an~~ Jr' 

P.T.L, CT ‘ ” 


Ames, him with hjs fleet of fip^and 

was a modulated ^hnek. ^ ^ Y^hat do 

*“™J"'°„''S.dr“ho»S. eh? Make bed, and empty slops, 
maybe? Just tell the troth. uqqI » said Caroline, her 

vi Slf Vbrsr.»b be. Wba. wa. 


JICC- ' 

wrong? *1 Up QtamDod about the room* 

Johnny became hysterical. uncontrollable mirth. He 
slapping his bands tog ^ Caroline Ames, she 

leaned against a wall and g p > j^jgs stockington s 

calls herself, in on Beacon Street. God, 

delicate, exclusive school! And lives 

the girl’s got imagination, y_ one of Caro- 

•‘Uh,” said Aleck, upon her, 

line’s braids, disarranged by the br^ita y 
had loosened and was now lying Aleck 

ders. It was clean hair well broshed a,^ care^^i 
noticed “ Say,” he said, if you don t mind, 

5k “o keep »l of this. I've hejtd about fX®, «“, »oS 
folks Thev don’t care a damn about fine clothes , voWnt 

S'tSr «™nts. But still,” he „ *,’1 

• was she doing here, in this rat hole, .a"'\;j^bhout any m y 
“That is exactly the point,” said Mr. Fern,- shaMng 
admonishing finger. “She- just ^ouldn t have been h^ 
Where’s her carriage? 'Where’s her money? 
homes don’t run around loose like this and try to steal secona 

hand trash.” • 


“I lost my purse,” said Caroline feebly. “I bad sev y 
five dollars. I saved it from my allowance. I came to d > 
some stockings for our housekeeper in Lyndon, Beth , 

and some things for my Aunt Cynthia and my cousm 1 im y 
and Melinda.” , , . - , r, 

“ Here in this place?” asked Mr. Fern in a fatherly tone 
resignation; “Now, Katy!”. t. . .-.“On 

“Beth comes- here,” said Caroline, crying again.: ,s> 
housekeeper. And I used to come-with her.” 

Ala/^\r cV\rMifo/^ r'lorif'V^ i n rr Kic 


nousekeeper. Ana i useo lo come wiin ner. 

Aleck suddenly shouted, clenching his fists, “ I tell yoP,^ 
don’t like this! There’s something wrong! Ki 


ly shouted, clenching his nsis, i icn 
There’s something wrong! Keep me out.c 
it!” 

“You brought her here,” said the giggling Johnny. 
didn’t. You find something wrong now, but you didn’t find 
when you dragged her back from the door when she w: 
trying to run out with the stolen merchandise.” 
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“ Johnny has a point,” sighed Mr. Fern. He turned to-Caro- 
line again. “ Don’t you know it’s vyrong, Katy, to steal things, 
to take things when you don’t have the money to pay for 

them?” . . , .p j , • 

“ Yes, yes,” S3.id Caroline, looking with terrified longing at 

the door. “ Of course. It’s wrong. But I did have money. I 
just lost it, on the horse car or somewhere in the shop.” 

** And you came* here on the horse car and not in a mce 
carriage?” asked Johnny, wetting his lips and grinning evilly. 

“I_Aunt Cynthia wanted me to use the carriage,” Caro- 
line stuttered. “ But ” She could not remember just now 

why she had refused the carriage. There was a dreadful roll- 
ing and touting in. her head. She put both bands up to her 
temples. 

It never occurred to her, for she was so innocent, to ask 
these men to call a policeman or to send a messenger to her 
home. She was caught in something monstrous. She could 
not think. The chorus had begun again: “No money! No 
money! You have no money! If you had money you would 
not be here now ! You would be safe at home! No money!” 

She thought of something. Cynthia had given her a beauti- 
ful ring for her birthday, a large and fiery opal. The colours 
had entranced Caroline ; she never wearied of holding the 
jewel in her hands, cupped under lamplight. The hues soothed 
her lonely spirit, gave it the flush of glowing life, filled he,- 
with the sense of promise beyond any promise in book or 
poetry or music. It was too magnificent for her to wear on 
her hand, for others to look at. She bad hung it about her 
neck on a strong cord. She fumbled at it now, her golden eyes 
burning with dread and fear. She brought it out but held* :: 
tightly in her fingers. These terrible men might take i: frerr. 
her. 


“ My Aunt Cynthia gave this to me,” she whispered, 
mine. So, you seeyl am telling you th: truth.’' 

The men came to look at it. Even Mr. Fern ast ur 
his desk to examine it. Caroline was never to 
thoughts occurred to two of them now, Bor A;£c.k knew 
put bis hand on Caroline’s shoulder; it v/zs a hard i- 
she did not know it was protecting. He .saw th-'- -- 
canary diamonds curving about the large sfon'- 
Urohne knew the worth of this marvellous ring.' " 

ably. As at a signal, Johnny rushed to his dt'k and b- 
■»..« with «nwling haste. Mr Fern gave Srofe hi,i 
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rang the bell. She almost fell into the warm and luxurious 
hall, and the maid stared at her, at the dusty clothes, the bare 
hands — for Caroline had lost both her gloves — the bdttered 
hat, the streaked face and distended eyes, and the mean 
parcels that tumbled to the floor. Caroline said something 
incoherent and stumbled up the stairs with a kind of animal 
desperation which looked only for shelter. When she reached 
her room she closed the door behind her, then leaned against 
it and panted audibly. 

She looked about her calm and pleasant room — at the fire 
burning discreetly behind a brass screen, at the draperies, the 
rug, the bed, the desk, the chairs — -and her slow gaze had a 
sudden searching in them, a wild relief, and, above all, a 
hungry fear. She was safe at last ; she had been rescued from 
horror, the implacable horror of not having any money. But 
she was only momentarily safe from the world, which hated 
those who were poor and tormented them. Unless she had a 
great deal of money, and always had it, she would be open 
again and again, for ever and for ever, to what her father 
had called “ the faces,” the loathing, the ignominy, inflicted 
on those who were destitute, who were helpless, and who had 
no golden armour to protect themselves even from their own 
ravenous kind. ■ 

For the first time in her own life Caroline now truly hated, 
grimly, icily, and with powerful revulsion. She clenched her 
hands into fists. What her father had told her had frightened 
her ; she had believed him without doubt. But sometimes 
vague dissatisfactions and humble questionings had invaded 
her mind. She despised herself now. Her father had been 
only too right; he had known the truth. He had tried to 
teach her the truth, for her own protection, and she had 
not fully believed. Not until this frightful day, this frightful 
night. 

.Then she thought, “ But we don’t have much money! What 
shall we do. Papa and I? We must have a lot of money, all 
the money we can get, or they’ll kill us, as I was almost killed 
to-night. A lot of money, all the money in the world — if we 
can get it. Then we’ll be safe.” 

She began to cry without tears, and only with great heaving 
sobs of fright. She felt an almost crushing pity for her father 
and for what he had endured as a young boy and a young 
man. She remembered vividly all he had told her, all he had 
suffered, and only for the crime of not having money. “ But it 
is a crime!” she cried to her elegant room and its subtle 
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furnishings. She put out her hands and groped towards the 
bed and then sat on the edge of it, shuddering, feeling cold 
ripples on her flesh. 

The door opened, and with a quick and pretty rustling of 
blue silk Cynthia entered, her well-bred nose wrinkling fasti- 
diously as she looked down at the newspaper-wrapped parcels 
in her hand. “What on earth, Caroline!” she exclaimed. 
“Where did you get these, for goodness’ sake! Where have 
you been so late? I was almost frantic.” 

She stopped at the sight of the silent girl sitting on the bed, 
shivering as if with influenza, still dressed in her hat and 
coat, her hands clenched on the woollen knees. “Caroline! 
What on earth! Why, you are wet and streaked with dirt! 
Caroline ! ” 

The big hazel eyes regarded her silently ; the dry lips were 
parted. Cynthia stared back. Then she placed the parcels on 
the floor and pushed them aside with her foot; Something 
had stricken the poor girl, something had most evidently 
scared her out of her wits. Where had she beeii? Why was 
she so late? 


. was a sensible woman and knew there was a 

ramo ^ questioning'. She 

sently, "Let me help you off with 


neveThCn'^^l^®'’®^ Caroline. "Fve had a chill.” She had 
broken cnw' before, but now she felt physically 

who concealed protest when Cynthia, 

ing and to find n helped her to remove her cloth- 

considerately avc"fe? W nightgowns. Cynthia 

stood naked WoTe herla Ta fembling, 

young statue-— and smooth, arid impressive 

ders ^>‘PPed the nightgown over the big shoul- 

a WEhtened*'chiId.^"^^"w‘V”°\*’^^ 

pane and we’ll get under thn ^ counter- 

we’ll have our dinner' in hed blankets and the puff and 
little fish and some chicke„ ^^tip and a 

we are to-morrow” ’ Itist be quiet and see how 


looked at the^ fir'e^ She safd^^^ ai 

purse— somewhere T ^ weak voice, ’ • 

not turn her held f doU-s.”’ 


not turn her head 'to her aS 
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“ Oh, how unfortunate,” said Cynthia, bending ewer her 
inxiously and studying the girl’s paUor and the fixed bnght 
jistension of her eyes. “ Weil, it isn't too much money, is it/ 

[ will give it to you to-morrow ” r » 

“ You don't understand. Aunt Cynthia, said Caroline, and 
tier eyes fastened on her aunt’s face with what Cynthia almost 
believed was sharp dislike and aversion. “ Se%'enty-five dollars 
is a lot of money. It is the difference between— between 
But she could not tell Cynthia of what she had experienced. 

“Certainly it is quite a sum of money,’’ said Cynthia, 
trying to smile away that afflicted expression on the girl’s 
face. “ But if it is lost, then it is lost. Dear me, why do you 
wear that ring I gave you around your neck and not on your 
hand? Won’t the cord choke you in bed?” 

“ It’s too expensive to wear,” Caroline muttered. She had 
always been afraid of Cynthia’s sophistication and had always 
been shy with her, feeling clumsy in her presence. But she 
had never hated her before. Her aunt was a sUly, spendthrift 
woman who did not know that money was the difference 
between ignominy and respect, slavery and freedom, life and 
death. 

“ One doesn’t hide beauty,” Cynthia said with kind serious- 
ness. She smoothed the girl’s tangled hair, and Caroline 
shrank from her, and Cynthia was startled. But she continued 
without a change in tone: “ Beauty is to display, to decorate, 
to make the world a lovelier place.” She looked at the dun- 
coloured heap of , Caroline’s discarded clothes on the floor; 
Cynthia had not laid them upon a chair because of the filth 
and bits of straw and dust all over them. 

“There’s no beauty without money,” said Caroline, and 
turned her head away. 

“ Oh, Caroline. Nonsense. You really don’t mean that.” 
^nthia smiled again. “ Why, I have very little money, but I 
do have a lovely bouse and I live well, if not grandly.” 

We’re not talking about the same things?’ said Caroline 

Sr^I don’?^ and ber face became thought- 

fuL I don t know,-” she said. " Perhaps we are ” 

Caro ine made no protest at all when Q'nthia ordered that 
Smfone.’’ “ and givfn Iwa! to 

clothing. For a few vearc ? ^ ^ hanckomer, 

material, even though it was badly draped and Sv'cm"for 
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“You haven’t answered my last two letters. I was on the 
mdve, though. Pertiaps I missed' your replies. Did I, Carrie? 
rteread all your -letters ; I’ve kept every one. The last one I 
had disturbed me'. I thought you were merely thinking on 
paper when you wrote the previous ones, but now I am 
wondering. Why do^ you always write about .money and ask 
me if l am saving as much as I.can? ;you sounded so afraid 
of something in ypur last letter. Now, J’v'e worked hard 
enough as- long as I can remember; -my -parents were poor 
and I did what I could. I know the value of money. I’m not 
improvident, and Tm. hot 'a spendthrift.' But ,I knovy, too, 
where the.value.ends. We weren’t born for the sole purpose 
of acquiring money and saving it and .worshipping it. There is 
another reason why we were born, and, that reason isn’t cash. 

“ I’ve known' what it is to be hungry and alone and shabby. 
You write me that the world, hates those who have no money 
and tries to destroy them. Carrie, that’s going too far! I’ve 
had my share of knocks and punches and other things when 
-.my pockets were empty. Does, that matter? That, too, is a 
part of living. And I’ve rnet kind people almost as poor as I 
was, who shared what they had with me. Wicked people can 
. be found anywhere. I’m not foolish enough to say that there 
are more good people. than bad; there aren’t. The devils are 
■ ten to one more than the angels, and I have scars to prove it. 
But even that doesn’t .matter. , It’s only your own soul you 


have to consider, and your own justness to others, and you 
.own determination to be decent. 

“Money can bring you a lot of peace of mind, and I’m 
trying to get it as fast as possible, Carrie. A man’s an idiot if 
■’he says money is nothing. But he is a worse idiot if he thinks 
i-there-is nothing' else besides mpney. .Why, Carrie, there is the 
whole world. Don’t ypu remember''how you used to point out 
things I might have missed, without you, the way the light lies 
on the ocean, just before a storm, and how the trees look in 
the early morning, just as if they’re shaking themselves awake 
and spreading out, their green clothes to catch the wind’ 
Hundreds of things, Carrie dear. You gave me eves I wa': 
always too busy -to see .before. Now I know that%-ou don't 
have, to have a lot of time to look at the world ; you'just hav<^ 
to jook. What has happened to you, Carrie? 

^ I love you ; I love the way you smile, and the <oft wav 
■you have of laughing. What troubles vou, Carrie’ O-'* 

forme.”'"'’ Carrie. Wait 
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wouJdn^t be .n f seo you eve f i 

on end, I the time. I 

hut those in oiy fear anri™^^’ 

yo- ^reZZ.Xy'S /^u ^ 

5ot stiiJ, I Jove yom "^^t from the very tejnnlj; 


s"£ ■ 

ball Jolrn eirl and 

Some time a? urk * ft ic r ' ^ finish v^it 

j™*. ”S*™ f i «e' -ch f 

een present when wl ^ all our society-^Jd 

tne Unimportant .t- ^t is much )p^/ '^'oeless, one hac 

ta,' ™„’“i'« «rioL. “'‘’f 

ir'"' '■■“° pS."'"' “pp™ «f T “'"•'"'InBs 

’'■oline is Ihe dowaeerc -^nd she muct '” this 
ve seen to be nf are aL t”eet young 

y rather to them^ Ltt®l'''ng when 

^^Pl’toveofher?iVdv“ cS ^^ngers 
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interests the ladies of Boston — and I know it is — their interest 
in Caroline won’t decline because she wasn’t presented at a 
ball. And they will invite her to the Assemblies, and she 
won't go. I won’t say a word to her. Let her alone, love. I 
am about to begin a much more important course of educa- 
tion for her. Beginning to-morrow." 

He looked gloomily at her swinging foot. “She will learn. 
She has great capacities. She understands many things. I’ve 
had talks with her. And to-morrow the intensive education 
will begin.” 

“How?” asked Cynthia, alarmed. 

I am going to take her down to the docks and show her 
my ships and clippers. That is only the beginning.” 

“ I try to remind myself,” said Cynthia sadly. “ I try to tell 
myself that if you were completely a wretch you’d never have 
brought Caroline to me and sent her to Miss Stdekington’s. 
You see, I like to believe that I’m capable of loving a man 
who IS an absolute beast. So I tell myself that in spite of 
what you say about Caroline you do have some love for her.” 

^ ~ tip impatiently. “ If 

tS° Wd important to you, Cyn- 

cjiiSttX KS."’ ““ 

“ Of^courae^r ^ fooir said Cynthia sharply. 

precioS TrhL r for. Melinda. She’s my 

Sw^tu .nH r^ of Melinda that I 

ous subject Verit wdl Twonh“’^ bringing up the tedi- 
line any longer ftoiwh ^ about Caro- 

my heart sLetimes^ I’ve 

looking; the onlv rim,. anyone so desolate- 

and you hardly speak’ to ^ 

loves to hear {fonf her fath^er ^ 

you cannot stay wifh Jo „ii? 

up to your own room, tire?’’’ ^“^^rstanding and go 

Caroline, as usual • . 

father had returned to Bncr" '^^ticulately joyful .when her 

}^^ually long absence 

mcxplicable security’ she flu ^ ‘furious and 

ahvays had the sensation tha Sheldon, she 

represented some kind of desDerarli^^'^ father, was present . he 

She never doubted he loveSr K^J'??'^®'’ shelter for her. 

m only as 



iharticukte as she in expressing his emotions, ^nd as shy aa 
she; In return, her love reached' adoration, unquestioning, 
absolute. John Ames, to his daughter, was aUAvise, omni- 
scient beyond good and beyond evil, to whom everything had 
been explained and to whom nothing was strange and without 

an answer. . , . . , 

It was this fixed idea which Beth, in her simple way, and 
Tom Sheldon, in his love and anxiety, and Cynthia, in her wise 
sophistication, had tried to shake. They had failed. l,eth 
thought Caroline’s adoration piteous; Tom recognized it as 
dangerous for the girl ; Cynthia had considered it a crippling 
of the spirit and an absurdity. It v;as Cynthia who had given 
Caroiine a copy of Dombey and Son, with the subtle hope 
that Caroline might find there something resembling herself 
'and the tragic heroine who loved her father without reason, 
and ^upidly. When Caroline had finished the book Cynthia 
.asked her how she had bleed it. To Cynthia’s wry despair, 
Caroline had answered seriously, “ Poor Mr. Dombey!” 

It seemed quite natural to Caroline for John Ames to 
• occupy the large and pleasant apartment on. the third floor. 
She did not even ask herself how long he had occupied it or if 
he had been there befofe,her own removal to this house. She 
was his daughter; for him to go to a hotel when in Boston 
would have been ridiculous. Moreover, Cynthia was his 
sister-in-lav/, Caroline had a jealous eye for evidence of 
affection ; she sav; that while her father had respecr for 
Timothy, and interest in him, and advised him when the 
young man was at home — ^Timothy was to go to Harvard, of 
, course, in the autumn — John Ames showed no other sign of 
- any attachment. But Caroline, to her dismay and lonelv fear, 
saw that her father loved little Melinda. A dull, sick re.ven; 
ment began to fill Caroline at the sight of the little girl Mo'e 
and more, she avoided Melinda and muttered ono ■ 
answers. to the girl’s remarks. Sometimes she ihouc.h: 

■ Melinda was as trivial and as mindless as Cvntbid : . 

the two enjoyed incomprehensible jokes toeehe' -e 

wildered, her. 

' She was not quite as naive as both John Ame, and C - • ; 
believed. Her wide reading had left her with , - 

of sensual attachments, and she had some dim J-Oe 
as to why she felt a throb of joy at the smh' o- T ''' • ' 

-and syhy his kind touch on her cheek uas eiecr ' 
was innocent but not uninformed. Ther.- <1 ' ' 

m - 




accents. History had been another of her best subjects. If 
nothing else, Caroline had been an excellent scholar. 

Caroline ■was so happy o'ver her father’s appro'val that she 
■wished to talk to him after dinner, but he indicated that he 
was tired. He disappeared upstairs after a short interval in 
the drawing-room. Caroline’s disappointment was very vis- 
ible. Cynthia said, as she began to work on another square of 
gros point for her dining-room chairs, “ Your father is a very 
busy man, you know, Caroline. He is going to stay for a few 
days, so don’t be too disappointed that he couldn’t remain 
with us to-night.” 

“ I’m not disappointed,” said Caroline with hard coldness. 
Even the faintest criticism of her father outraged her. “ I 
know he’s tired. And he has many responsibilities.” 

• , Cynthia shrugged. She knew that John was now with 
Melinda in the child’s bedroom. Caroline showed indications 
of leaving the room. She must not encounter her father 
leaving that pretty room with all its flounces and bright lamps, 
nor must she hear the muffled laughter. When Caroline 
began to pull herself to the edge of her chair Cynthia said 
coaxingly, “ Dear, would you please refill my glass with the 
creme de menthe? My digestion is a little out of order 
to-night.” 

Caroline obeyed sullenly, but she watched the smooth 
green fluid flowing from the carafe into the crystal glass -Aith 
pleasure. Lamplight flashed on it, deepening its running hues 
to emerald. “ Won’t you try some, Caroline?” asked Cynthia. 
But 'Caroline put down the carafe with such speed that it 
clattered on the silver tray. "I don’t like spirits,” she 
mumbled. 


Cynthia sighed. “ It isn’t ‘ spirits,’ ” she said. “ Dear me. 
why do you always try to make me look like a dnint-en 
trollop, Caroline?” 

• Caroline, was shocked, which was what Cynthia had la- 
Cynthia!” cried the girl, and flushed dark!-, 
liqurar^' Qynthia, smiling and sipping the 

<‘T”t sometimes,” Caroline blurted 

^ ^ "^^ny people -would go rnad 

without an oc^sional indulgence in alcohol. Th'^ -world ' 

exactly a Garden of Eden, you know, Caroline, and th-e a 

thi;; 
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the windows. In half an hour Cynthia would go to her own 
rooms and John would join her. 

Caroline, in her bedroom, took up her schoolbooks, Hiere 
was a sensation of tight excitement in her. Her father had 
remarked with approval on her scores in mathematics. She 
must apply herself even more intensively to them to gain more 
approval. She smiled a little, and a tender look appeared 
about her mouth and a brightness in her eyes. She stood up 
with an unaccountable restlessness and went to the window. 
The light from her father’s room shone down upon her. He 
would be busy with his papers to-night. All of the girl’s 
senses were acute ; the spring night air blew into her face, 
stirred her dark hair, flowed on her cheeks. Her young body 
was suddenly and mysteriously aroused. AH at once, power- 
fully and involuntarily, her thoughts turned like an eager face 
to Tom Sheldon, and her eyes filled with tears. A sensation of 
joy spread from her heart over all her flesh and nerves. 

She ran to her dressing table and stared at herself. Her 
cheeks were softly coloured ; her big mouth was red and 
unusually full and moist. And her large and beautiful eyes 
looked back at her with a startled and joyous expression, the 
irises swimming in gold. Her face was strongly moulded ; her 
artist’s eyes found a greatness and splendour of earth and 
vitality in it, and she marvelled and thought again of Tom. 
Her fingers fumbled at her hair; she pulled down the long 
narrow braids, unwound the strands. Her hair flowed over 
her shoulders and down her back like rippling glass. 

- lam not pretty, she thought. I’ll never be pretty, as people 
call it. But I think I see what Tom sees in me! I am not ugly 
at all ! 

Without illusion she saw her broad shoulders, her large 
full breasts, her thick waist, and the outline of her heavy 
thighs under her brown foulard dress. But even these had a 
splendour to her critical appraisal. For the first time in 
months she thought longingly of canvas and paint, and her 
.fingers arched and trembled. If only I had them, she said to 
herself, I’d paint my own portrait and send it to Tom. 

She forced herself away from the mirror. She had work to 
do. Her vital mind had infinite strength, and so she sat down 
and opened her books. She became engrossed, forgetting the 
fine, flowing cascade of her hair, and even Tom. She looked 
about for a volume of Pythagoras which she had brought with 
her from Lyndon, but she could not find it. There was an 
advanced problem she wanted to solve. Then she remembered 
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“ Oh, I am enjoying it,” said Caroline. Now she looked at 
him for the first time, and in spite of their swollen appearance 
and red edges her eyes were arrestingly beautiful in the sun- 
light, and piteous. “ It’s just Papa ” she continued on a 

desperate burst, “ I want to go back to Lyndon and then to 

Lyme!” . 

“So you shall,” he said. “Don’t you always in the 
summer? You’ll be going back next week for a little while. I 
have plans ; I’ll tell you about them later.” He paused, then 
asked curiously, “Don’t you like living with your aunt in 
Boston?” 

“No!” Her tone was so .violent that John turned to her 
with deeper curiosity. 

“ I -thought you did: You haven’t shown much anxiety to 
go to Lyndon on the week-ends these last few years. And 
Beth worries because you seldom write to her.” 

Caroline was silent. Her hands twisted on the purse which 
perched on her lap. “Don’t you like your aunt and 
Melinda?” asked John. ^ 

Caroline turned her eyes on him imploringly. ” Papa,” she 
said, “I don’t have words to say the things I often want to 
say. No, I don’t like Aunt Cynthia. It’s not that she isn’t 
good to me. It — it’s just that we don’t understand each 
other ; I feel a stranger in that house. I used to like little 
Melinda ; I know it’s wrong not to like a child. But I don’t 
like Melinda any more. I’m terribly sorry, Papa.” 

John’s face became cold and stiff, and he warily studied 
Caroline out of the corner of his eye. She was desolately 
. struggling not to cry. He moved away from her a little on 
the soft cushions of the carriage and then stared before him. 
Cynthia was an astute woman; she had assured him that 
Caroline knew nothing of her relations with him. Then he 
was angry. How dared such a big lump of an unattractive girl 
dislike Melinda, who was not only lovely but of an almost 
angelic disposition? His anger became more intense, for it 
was spreading to Cynthia also, Cynthia who would not marry 
him and give him another acknowledged daughter in Melinda. 

‘‘I’ve offended you, Papa,” said Caroline miserably. 

“Yes, you have. You express your dislike of two people 
who have never harmed you and who have tried to love you. I 
suppose you don’t like Timothy, either?” 

“I detest him,” said Caroline helplessly. “That’s wrc-z 
too. But I really have reason not to like Timothy. He maier 
fun of me ; he’s cruel in that smooth way of his He d'-ec-'- 
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which had. suddenly acquired. both pain and dignity. “Xes. 
Papa,” she said. “ I’U tell him that.' You see, I d want to 

“ Good girl,” he said, relieved. He looked at her closely. 

She was no fool, his daughter. 

“ When you put him to the test he II run off as fast as his 
legs can carry him,” said John, smiling sombrely. 

Not Tom, Caroline repeated to herself with deeper, despair. 
And then: Not Tom?. Tom? A sick lethargy began to spread 
over her body, as if she had been poisoned. 

She felt a strong cool wind on her face. She became aware 
that considerable time had passed and that she had not known 
it. The sunny streets and trees and pleasant houses had. 
disappeared. ‘ 

The sea, the harbour, the wharves, and the docks were nothing 
new to Caroline Ames. Miss Stockington, one of whose 
ancestors had been a pirate of no mean accomplishment who 
had been hanged in Liverpool when the Spaniards' had tire- ■' 
somely complained too loud and too long of him to , the 
English government, insisted that her young ladies take a 
yearly expedition to the harbour “ to see their inheritance.” 
Caroline considered Boston Harbour somewhat oy'erwhelm* 
ing, harsh, noisy, and too exuberant and too dangerous. She. 
preferred the ocean at Lyme, with the cold, blue waves’ 
leaping upon the black rocks and sprawling in white abaridon 
over the bitter shingle, and with its thunderous voice which- . 
strangely seemed the very voice of silence. There was an 
order in wildness which was absent in the human order of .the 
harbour, with its massed ships, its vessels waiting at anchor, 
its steam, the dirty greyish sails of clippers dipping .in. a sea- 
which also appeared dirty, its warehouses dripping with .a 
kind of saity black oil, its smell of fish and sweat - and. 
pungent spice and bananas, its stinking, tarry freighters, its-, 
coils of harsh rope, and its filthy stanchions. And, above all, 
Its clamour of tongues. 

• ^ be here now, and she had some vague 

Idea that her father owned, or partly owned, a clipper or 'a 
freighter. But her eyes opened on an unfamiliar scene. . The . 

beyond, uneasy on this June day, ds if it carried , 
h of storms and battles far in the distance’ and ’ 

Tt a'ld its colour was dull green, 

o thunder, it hissed. The huge docks extruded into 
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it, and everywhere stood the few. familiar- things: the. great 
black freighters dripping and vorniting bilge, their decks slip- 
pery and lilthy, their smokestacks^fusty and oozing, and the 
unquiet clippers whose sails were being lowered. There was 
also the smell of tar and rope in the warm sunshine, and 
"Warehouses loorried near the. docks, and there were the cus- 
tomary, wagons ' and drays wheeling about on the quivering 
wood, the horses- stamping. _ . . ' , 

Blit the unfamiliar things caught Caroline’s immediate and 
'shrinking attention. Here- there .were no good-humoured 
bawlings of seamen,' no whistles, no singing, no laughter, no 
running of strong legs^ A curious quiet hung over the docks, 
for all their busyness, a quiet that was swift and orderly but 
- also dimly sinister even to . Caroline; There were no. regular 
dock police here, idly moving about and raucously chatting 
' With- the seamen. There were men — and now Caroline 
trembled-rexactly like Aleck in the shop of Fern and Son, 
burly and savage, men with brutally alert eyes and swinging 
clubs and quick, feline steps. Similar men, big and bulky, yet 
tensely aware, stood on the decks of the freighters, chewing 
tobacco and watching everything, and if they spoke it was in 
. - undertones to each other. They leaned in railings, spat and 
muttered, and their eyes were sharp and watchful. Caroline, 
feeling exposed and vulnerable and open to attack, looked 
towards, her father, but' he had alighted from the victoria and 
. was loqkihg at the many great ships. The vehicle seemed 
grotesque on the dock, like -a flounced lady in a foundry. 
Caroline, with a sensation of again being abandoned to viol- 
ence, glanced over her shoulder to the warehouses. Their 


■windows were barred and shuttered; only their great doors, 
.like hungry mouths, stood open to receive the swift freight 
being carried into them under the eyes of the private police, 
who. swung their cmbs for instant. action. And on the ware- 
houses there were no familiar merchant names. Only one 
• was' painted on them; AMES. 

John Ames stood near the victoria, elegant and as watchful 
?s the private police he employed. His right hand idly swung 
, his cane. His black bowler glittered in the sun. For aJJ his 
fine clothing,- his distinguished air, he was part of this scene 
He vyas at one with his employees. The latter were not fur- 
• Uve , they^had a look of savage arrogance, which was re- 
flected in John himself m a more polished fashion The men 
. . saw him, and the quiet muttering stopped at once, and a 



bell sounded over the uneasy hissing of the water. Police and 
seamen came to attention, and even the wagons and the 

drays halted. .... . t i_ i i j 

“ Papa ” Caroline murmured, feeling pamc. John looked 

at her impatiently. “Well?” he said, and his voice was 
resonant in the quiet. “ Why don’t you get down?” 

. The coachman sat on his seat like a stuffed image, blind 
and deaf. After one glance at this homely figure, which did 
not even get down to assist her, Caroline scrambled from the 
vehicle, her sturdy shoes thumping on the hot wood of the 
dock.' She rushed to her father’s side, instinctively clutching 
her purse, her shut parasol dangling from her wrist, her tired 
and reddened eyes blinking, baffled, in the dazzling sun. A 
freighter belched smoke and steam and cinders, and Caroline 
flinched. It was like a huge, ugly, derisive voice raised against 
her, calling attention to her unlikely presence in this place, 
demanding action and ridicule against her, John looked 


down at her, amused. 

“Well,” he said again. “What’s the matter, Caroline? 
Don’t you like all this? You should. It belongs to me. It will 
belong to you. It is all mine — the warehouses, the docks, the 
ships.” 

“Yours, Papa?” asked Caroline. 

“Mine. All mine.” Several of the private dock police 
were now approaching the two on cat feet, and Caroline 
moved closer to her father. They were all Aleck of Fern and 
Son. Caroline’s mouth became as dry as paper ; she could not 
take her eyes from the clutched clubs.- But the men were 
smiling obsequiously ; they were removing their battered hats ; 
they were touching their red foreheads ; their feet were scrap- 
/ ing, now as they stood before their employer. They bowed to 
Caroline. The men on the ships stood as rigid as carved wood, 
their sea-and-sun-darkened faces expressionless, their ferocious 
eyes remote. . 


'^en Choline, with one of her blinding flashes of intuition, 
understood. Money was not only a defence against the world, 
e srong Chinese Wall that kept put the barbarians who ■ 
destroyed. It was power over the barbarians, over 
all the world. It was the invisible but mighty club over all the 
w "lade humankind grovel and smile 

Her eves ctiu’ brutes were smiling. It was power, 

fhtm r ^ f shr^ froin the Alecks, but she did not fear 
them any longer. Her father owned them. In time, she would 




save bln. a =esli.=n. salute , 
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ia return. , . . „ ^ik is mv best captain, ^ptain 

•‘ Caroline,” ^ ^ veritable Union Jack. 

Allstyn. An Captain AUstyn was 

^CaLune had no way of kno^ng ^ barred from 

an illegal captmn. *at he murderous bru ah^ 

all emplovment m th ^^uggimg and general lar- 

to his crews and ing that her astute father had 

ceny. She had no y poverty and sullen despair in 

picked up this man in a state P ver y rescued 

a Liverpool public house, an restored him to the sea 

this man from starvation ^ound Captain Allstyn in graU- 
with an immense salary, had houi'd p shared m 

as 

strange in comparison with his lumbering PP .. oug 
=gS'ei face, hi, Vandal;, CJ, hi, ,U.ned 
was also impressed by the fact that he did not bow or scrap 
to either her father or herself. jj, 

Captain Allstyn turned to Caroline. I tru 
V that patrician accent, “that Miss Ames first visit win 

^’Suine'eSd only stare at him mutely. He defer 
ential, as all gentlemen were deferential towards ladies. 
S»“h hi, hand, a. his ,id„ in ihe cac, of th 

young men at the dancing school, waiting for any 
might care to make, his head inclined slightly and attentive^ 
Oh— yes,” stuttered Caroline. Captain AUstyn consid 
her. A lump of a girl, a frightened girl, but a g‘tl. 
and breeding. An innocent young thing, like the horsy g 
in Sussex who prattled and blushed and stammered and lov 
dogs and the paddock and trembled when they were present 
at Court and rushed home at once thereafter and marri 
bumbling young men like themselves. Captain ■■ Allstyn h 
once been one of those bumbling young men after his sni 
career in Her Majesty’s Navy. He had even married a i 
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like Caroliae. But the sea. had called Mrn hack, back from 
the hunts and the horses and the dogs and the awkward young 
girls and the sunny quiet fields and the rosy brick houses and 
teatime. 

He often heard it remarked that John Ames was a “ no- 
body.” But Captain Alistyn felt this to be untrue. Those 
ostensibly aristocratic were too frequently plebeian ; the true 
-aristocrat cared nothing for the opinions of others nor for 
any impression he might make. He lived, an individualist, fo' 
himself. Even if the aristocrat engaged in nefarious activit es. 
he did so without pretence to virtue and with no anxien 
hide what he was. Quite often he was an adventurer, bu: or 
always led and never followed. John Ames was an anst.v-; -. 
as was his captain, and that was the secret they both -eu.np 
nized in each other. For this reason Captain Alistyn n.-i 
only commander of the Queen Ann but the captain c*:' .’o.nr 
Ames’ mighty fleet of ambiguous ships. 

■Tlif. i-anfatn niriniidv and nn/“nlv int.a F?-" t.' 



“We are boarding that. Papa?” The freighter appeared for- 
midable to her, like a long black shark, filthy and weather- 
beaten. John took her arm. “ Certainly.” _ .a 

Caroline had never been aboard any ship in her life. She 
hesitated, fearful again of the brutish police, the ominous 
dark faces of the men on the ships. But she saw ho derision, 
no ridicule, no slyly exchanged glances of amusement. She 
went on with her father, the captain following just behind her 
left elbow. She could hear their footsteps, loud against the 
uneasy whispering of the sea, sharp against the sinister quiet. 
They might have been proceeding against an immense stage- 
set of painted ships, painted sky, and painted men, with only 
the ocean to relieve the silence. 

Sturdily she climbed the gangplank, lifting her unbecoming 
dress, the sun hot on her face. All the air was filled with 
strong smells steeping in the heat. She looked about her when, 
she reached the deck ; it heaved a little ; the wood was dark 
with water and stained. She was disappointed. The beautiful 
clippers she had seen against the sky in the main harbour 
had enthralled her, their sails white and lofty in the sun, like 
pulsing and gigantic birds. While the other girls exclaimed 
about their, “ prettiness ’’ she had felt their wild grandeur, 
their solitude, their air of leaving the world and rising into 
light. 


The Queen Ann had masts for sails, as well as smokestacks. ■ 
^e sails were down. The ship was ugly and even repellent. 
The deck was slippery. The whole vessel had a look of decre- 
thought of derelicts. The hatches were open 
and the cranes in place. It smelled of oil and tar and leather 
and bananas and wet wood and fish. It was very large ; the 
men in the bow appeared diminished. Caroline wanted to 
^ III’'"'’- isn’t it?" she murmured. 

^ answered her in his gentle and cultured 
‘he seven. seas, and about 
“Comf r ^“‘her•s flagship.” ■ 

iSdw where Sr stairs to the deck 

Here the smetk hanging from walls to give light, 

than the dec!; a Y the floor only slightly cleaner 

hdr S Carotaef she saw 

locked door hr hand, and a- big 

bunch of kevs and fio r ^ ^°hn took out a 

The lone bassapewr ‘n lhe lock and opened the door. 

S y heyond was still closed and without 



portholes, but the lanterns were now fixed lamps on the walls 
the oil burning behind glass shades of many colours orna 
menfed with gilt. The walls themselves, smooth as browi 
satin, were hung with fine engravings and paintings set in goh 
frames, and the floors had been covered with rich Orienta 
carpets, narrow and brilUant as woven jewels. A fragranc 
hung here of perfume and, spice and rich food and .wine 
Along the inner wall stood many carved doors, polished am 
urbane, with gold-plated handles. The farther door, simila 
to the one they had opened, now swung back, and tvv« 
young men in gold and brown livery appeared. They hurrie< 
towards John and his amazed daughter, bowing neatly a 
almost every step. 

“ No, no,” said John. “ We need nothing. Except, perhaps 
in about half an hour, you may bring us some brandy and : 
little madeira, and wafers.” , The young men halted imme 
diately but continued to bow. John opened one of the door: 
to the left and motioned Caroline to go through it. 

She had often heard some of the girls in school rapturously 
describe their staterooms- after their parents had taken then; 
to Europe, so Caroline had some slight idea of what state^ 
rooms were. But she doubted, as she looked at the sudden 
splendour of the room beyond the door and as her feet sank 
into deep, coloured carpets, that any stateroom' ever resembled 
this for luxury. It was large ; it had three square portholes 
across which had been drawn thin, gh'ttering tissue. It was a 
room for a potentate, for a prince, with iis gilded lamps, its 
small marble tables,- its crystals, its gold-painted carved furni- 
ture upholstered in satins and velvets and damask, its car/ed 
pale ceilings and walls touched with gilt, its divans and love 
seats, its little marble fireplace, its small buhl cabinets niied 
with objets d’art. She had a glimpse of a room adioi.ning, a, 
bedroom with a swan bed, with furnishings to match. 

.■ ' -The outside, light,- drifting .through the goJdsn tiszin at ah-e 
windows, filled the room with a warm yellow glow. O.— ' 
looked mutely at her father. He smiled a Utde, 

. “ Sit-down, Caroline,” he said. She obediently Verlhe^T'* a 
French settee, her feet and knees pressed tci'ethe" - -r 
clutching hands tightening about her purse. >- 

opposite, near the windows, and the yeUo'w '-'t-' 

him and heightened the bitter blue of the 
selves upon her. - " - - 

“There are several rooms like this c.n dtit des> ' ' 

! I ou, see, it is not only a freiahter, Car-'-hce -’ 

j2y- 


“ It is locked,” she murmured, “ To protect— -all this, and 
she made a clumsy gesture with her gloved hands. 

“To protect more than this.” said John He looked doWa 
at his rittht hand, which lay on the arm of his chair. Damn it, 
the Jrl had to know, if she was to act mleUigently m the 
future. But he evaded her eyes and frowned. ■ 

“These are you quarters. Papa?" she asked, and smiled, 
thinking of her handsome father in this room when at sea, 

“ No.” said John. " I never travel on my own ships, and 


particularly not this.” 

“ Why? ” she asked in astonishment. 

He turned a large signet ring, very old and very precious, on 
his finger. Some of his friends in Boston smiled at that ring 
and talked about it when he was not present. It was an heir- 
loom, they said, which he had bought somewhere and to 
wliich he was not entitled. John never enlightened them that 
the signet ring had belonged to many generations of his 
mother’s family . and had been given to the first notable 
Hollingshcad by George II. 

“ Caroline," he said at last, “ I want you to listen to me 
carefully. The docks outside are mine ; the freighters and the 
ships are mine. Tiiis is mine. I have many other enterprises ; 
I keep them only as long as they pay me a profit. Tliis fleet 
of ships is paying me larger profits every year.” He paused 
and frowned again. Caroline listened attentively, “ I never 
travel on any of my own ships, particularly not this, as I’ve 
- told you, because in the event of any trouble it would be best 
" I was not here. Tlie ships arc registered, yes, in the Ames 
mine, but that is all. My captains, and especially Captain 
Allstyn, arc responsible for the cargoes. I have nothing to do 
with the cargoes ; they are the responsibililic-s of others. There 
is not a port in the world which they do not touch regularly.” 

Now Caroline was utterly bafllcdv The wide openness of 
her eyes and innocent face were turned to him, trying to 
understand. 


“ For instance,” he said, watching her, “ this freighter, while 
wrrying cargo, also carries much more precious merchandise. 
The rooms on this deck are used exclusively for passengers 
who wish to leave their respective countries for a time, or for 
life, and who must do it without delay, without clearance, 
without public notice. Tlie Queen Ann has carried bankers, 
princes, merchant chiefs, great industrialists, noblemen of 
many nations, even a petty king occasionally, and their ladies, 
to countries far from their own. The last occupant was a jewel 



merchant with a large personal cargo. The price of their 
passage is paid to me. I find it' very, lucrative.” 

Caroline, still looking at him with that calm innocence v/is 
silent. He waited. He let her think. 'Then aU at once she 
dropped her eyes and stared at her purse. 

“I see you understand,” said John. 

“ I understand,” she said. 

. “ But there is something else you do not understand,” he 
said. “ Great fortunes, immense fortunes, are rarely made 
honestly, and certainly not very fast. It was not my intention 
to start a dynasty slowly and carefully. And legitimately. 
That would have taken too long for my purposes. Besides, 
what is ‘ legitimately ’? Some of the mightiest fortunes in 
America, now honoured and scraped to reverently, were made 
in a fashion similar to mine. The Delanos, for instance, 
'made their fortune through opium, the Astors through their 
exploitation of the Indians and their furs, the Vanderbilts 
through their ruthless manipulation of railroads and stock 
market. Yet who despises them? Presidents, and kings are 
delighted to entertain them, and as delighted to be enter- 
tained in turn. One of the really tremendous fortunes in 
America was made by gun-running to the South during the 
war ; another, equally tremendous, was made by blackbirding, 
the running of naked black savages from Africa to America 
in spite of intricate and punitive laws. The heirs of all these 
have married into some of Europe’s noblest families; their 
children are now aristocrats. Their marriages and their deaths 
and their birth make notable headlines in the newspapers. 

“ Murder of the helpless, ruin of the weak, theft, exploita- 
tion, and despair and death have attended the making of 
these fortunes for a few. Not to mention, of course, the 
subornation of politicians, princes, and statesmen, who ptO’ 
fited by glancing the other way or by quietly zssistiog- ' 

“Yet who cares? Who denounces? Only 
daughter, of one of these men, who had been cost 

most elegant schools in the world and - whose 
countless thousands of dollars, was married to a x 
and all the world applauded, and the newspef^J^J^-/ , 
in their ecstasies and their stories of ‘ the w 

the very exploited mobs themselves became ; 

joy, though it was on their own suSeriof 
fortune had been made. , Wor-'d w 

‘ Caroh'ne, there is only one en’m . jo 

not forgive, and that is poverty, A ' ' 

P.T.L. ^ 


I ^vas determined never again to commit that unpardonable- 
fSuirhoS aS weakness is ignnWn, 


vvun'ii A"''-'* * , • j 

Mona,, or your Me. The piatUe of olorsymen and plirlo 


ZJZ oharlgo U, J ddnss. 1. 

M iorpSoioE’-i" 

worldfto change it. to modify it. These 
The giants will always ignore punitive and restramii^ . 
laws were not made for giants, but only for pyginieSi You sec. 


the giants can buy anyone, anywhere, or if they^.ca.nt^^o^^ 


them they can destroy them.' Revolutions have be^n mstigatea 
against princes who defied the giants and' tried to' protect me 
weak. ; Presidents have gone down under shameful accusations 
when they opposed the giants. Calumny can be bought and 
used as a weapon. The poUtician, backed by the giants,' 
always win elections. For to whom do the people really 
hsten? They listen to the man or the organization with cash. 
You see, there is no virtue in the people, either, They are just, 
as hungry and as ruthless and as terrible as their luasters.” 

Like jetsam and flotsam, broken phrases from the Bible rose 
to the surface of Caroline’s mind. The virtue embedded in-her 
character, the simplicity which was part of her nature, the 
honour which was her very spirit was outraged, terrified; and 
sickened. A passionate revolt stirred her, and a loathing, not 
for her father, but for the world which had made him what 
he was. He had stopped before her now and was looking 
down at her still and stricken face and averted eyes.- 
“ Well, Caroline?” he asked with gentleness. 

“ I think,” she muttered, “ that Td like a drink of water.’*- ■ 
He pursed his lips. “ I think a little brandy would be best,’ 
he said. He pulled a bell rope. Caroline did not move ; sh< 
was staring at her shoes, a large figure as motionless as stone 
She was not even aware of the entrance of the young mai 
with a silver tray holding brandy and wine bottles and crysta 
glasses. When a glass, very slender and thin and filled with 
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golden liquid, appeared before her eyes, she started. She 
made a -slight gesture of repugnance and rejection, , but her 
father’s hand remained insistently before her. She could see 
its long white firmness, the signet ring on the finger, the tight 
knuckles and clean pale nails, as if in a glaring and hurting 
light. Then she took the glass. 

“ Drink it,” said John. “ Slowly.” 

. She automatically put the glass to her lips and sipped. The 
stinging brandy touched her tongue. It reached her stomach. 
It lay there like a burning coal, and tears crept about her eye- 
lids from the sensation. When she looked at her father he was 
sitting opposite again and slowly arid morosely drmking. 

“ Papa,” she said, and coughed. . 

“Yes, Caroline.” 

“Papa,” said Caroline, and hef voice shook, “I know— 
knew— there- were bad and wicked people in the world. I’ve 
read about them in history. But I always thought they were 
—strange. Unusual. I thought they didn’t resemble — ^all the 

rest of us. I thought — conscience I thought even the 

bad people had a conscience and that at times they were 
ashamed, or frightened, or disgusted with themselves.” She 
stopped and looked at him despairingly. 

John raised his eyebrows and sipped a little, “ Conscience?” 
he repeated. “ What a child you are, Caroline. Man is an 
animal,- Caroline; he is different from the other animals 
because he has intelligence, which makes him all the worse 
because it gives him a larger outlet for his savagery, his ter- 
ribleness, I know hundreds, perhaps thousands, of men who 
have no more conscience than a tree or a stone. Are they 
unhappy, or do they accuse themselves? No. Not at all. They 
are the happiest, most contented, most satisfied, and ~c^z 
serene people in the world. They enjoy living, and they hve. 
not merely exist. Many of them are absolutely chanrina: I 
believe even the Bible says that the children of 
wiser in their generation than the children of Ifsht. As fcr 
those with a conscience— Caroline, they are the 
of people. They are the failures, the unhappy, 'the 
petent, the d^pised of their families and their neirhb-.uH 
They die, as it has been said, unwept unhono'^''ed, — 
sung. Very few even attend their funerals. I do.nTih:Zklhyi 
are niany of thern, anywhere, so they aren’t a nroblem -Ch"- 
line, if you are thinking of religion, I will tell -/c'^ fia: C" - - ' 
the worst scoundrels I have ever known, who' had .s^’usec'aia 



deaths of scores of men while he was getting his fortune, died ■ 
only a month ago in New York. It was almost impossible to 
reach the church where the funeral was being held. I had to 
leave my carriage several streets away and proceed on 'foot, 
though the police were out in platoons to keep order, riding 
on their horses, swinging their clubs against the heads of the 
urgent but reverent mob, and whistling all over the place. 

“ All wheel trafiBc was halted several streets in a square 
around that church. Thousands of shabby people filled pave- 
ment and street like trees, men and women and children.. 
They surged like waves about the church, brealdng under the 
onslaughts of the police so that dignitaries from Washington' 
could climb the steps, the statesmen and giant fellow thieves 
and ambassadors from a dozen powerful nations. Even the 
President was there, flanked by senators and generals. Flags 
hung at half mast all over the city. The big church was like a 
flower garden and stuffed to the walls with men and women 
who had come to do that scoundrel and murderer the last 
honour and obeisance. The choir thundered and wept. The 
clergymen — and there were five of them — ^knelt before the. 
altar and prayed for that man’s soul, and women pressed 
handkerchiefs to their eyes. 

“ It was as if a great and mighty and heroic king had died, 
and not a giant thief from the gutters of Pittsburgh, a mur- 
derer and a liar, a suborner of statesmen and rulers, a man 
who had helped to make a whole nation, China, desolate and 
opiimi-ridden, among many other crimes. Yet one had the 
feeling that the very seraphim were present in that church 
where the cross hung over the bronze and gilt cofQn in which 
that man lay in state.” 


^ Caroline rnoistened lips that felt heavy. “ Perhaps,” she sai 
m a very faint voice, “ he tried to do something good befor 
he died. Charity?” 

Not a penny. His fortune went to his sons and tfaei 
tamilies, ^d they were even more rapacious, if possible, tha, 
e was. He had left nothing to servants who had worn on 
their lives in their long service to him.” 

' “ I knew him well. H 
verv very happiest of men. He lived to b 

“ But Why, Papa? Why all this for’ him‘>” 
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“ Because he had money. Because he had the enormous 
power which only money can give. And that is all the people 
ever worshipped. Christianity is over eighteen hundred years 
old. It has never been able to remove the people’s true god 
from them, nor cast out the devils who serve it, nor throw 
down the temples which house it. The people are responsible 
for their satans. 

“You’ve seen the men on my docks and on my ships. 
Hiere isn’t one there who wouldn’t lay down his life for me 
and who wouldn’t thank me for the honour. Yet iTI should ' 
suddenly lose all I have there isn’t a man there who wouldn’t 
crush my skull with Ms club.” 

Yes, thought Caroline. All the Alecks everywhere. They 
had made her father what he was. They, and not their 
masters, were the true devils. They deserved their demons. It 
was, the people of England, she remembered, who had loved 
their horrible king, Henry' Vni, and his enormities against 
them, and his crimes and his murders, and his executions of 
his wives. He had been Good King Hal to them, this monster, 
this vile creature. They had even adored Cromwell, who had 
brought drab dismalness and terror to them and who had had 
them whipped in their very streets and thrown into prison. 
History abounded with the adored demons whose tombs were 
now shrines. 

“ Are you ill?” asked John with sincere anxiety. “ Poor 
girl. I hope I haven’t frightened you.” 

“I do feel a h'ttle sick,” muttered Caroline. 

“ I think you’ve had enough for to-day,” said John. 


“ What have you done to Caroh’ne?” Cynthia asked John that 
night. Her grey eyes stared at him inimically. 

Don t be a fool, Cynthia,” he said. “ I did nothing but 
take her down to my docks.” 

, didn’t come down to dinner and why 

she hes like a deaf-mute on her bed. Is that it, John?” 

“ she is just a little tired." 

tired?myself.”''^ i am a little 


/JJ 


9 


t, year later on the last night “hertunf I'ioi- 

^So »-s hooae. Corol™ “S “ “ down m her 

"om. She came mtt ebiir while Cynttea half 

usual fashion on of white silk and lace 

lay on her chaise longue^_^ goj^g hoir 


r chaise longue in a dnu oi hoine to 

“Caroline,” said Cynthia, V Stockihgton’s school 

>»■! “ Sr- dear Ann-a ga the^ 


and to Lyme; yo^e ^ Ann’s girl, the, 

for ever. You are iat it is to be a twin ; 

daughter of my twin. You don t k 

a person’s twin is ^^"“^'^^forare also my daughter.” 
just another sister. So, in a my, Y brmh 

Carohne loose hair. Theii she flung *e 

and began to brush her lo g Caroline 1' I wisfl 

kfag‘o«:^ ’Sry?: rmi Ifs.yery 

‘“'‘^mSVit?” muttered Caroline. She could never m^et her 

lunt’s eyes any longer without blushing and . feeling h 

^^^nthia studied her with despair. “ Caroline, ^ ' 

you. You’ve been seeing a lot of your, father .Ihis Y : . 

has been taking you about -, he has been, talking Y ' 
each time when you’ve come home you ve been- ill 
and you look like death. I know your father. I : 

well before you did and before he married my sister. l h 
a great deal of respect for him; he’s a „Vl 

more than you can say of many men these days 1. know, 

about men.” ■ ' 

" You should,” Caroline muttered. 's , . „ 

Cynthia paused and frowned. “ What did you say" ; 

But Caroline was silent, Cynthia rolled up her ey^ an, 
pressed her lips together for a few moments. “ Though 
father hasn’t told me, 1 have some pretty shrewd ideas of what 
he has been teaching you. He has a distorted view of hf®. 
and no doubt he has reasons to have that view which , s^ni 
valid to him. He trusts no one ; he dislikes almost everybody ; 
he hates too much. 1 am not going to be a bonbon and say 


le is entirely wrong. I know what the world is. But it is not 
exclusively filled with liars, thieves, scoundrels, murderers, 
/ipers, ingrates, slanderers, and brutes. Not every man and 
tvoman is detestable and loathsome ; not everybody is spiritu- 
ally diseased and cruel and merciless. And there are some 
who are so good that it is a joy to be with them and listen to 
their voices. They’re rare, but they do' exist. In a larger 
measure than your father suspects. I’ve met them. My sister, 
your mother, was one. I had an aunt and an uncle who 
became Romans, one a nun, the other a priest, and they went 
away on foreign missions and died of awful diseases, trying 
•to help the unfortunate in other lands. Just to be in their 
presence was to feel holiness; I’ve met devoted people ail over 
the world who spoke nothing but truth and goodness. I’ve 
known heroes- who would betray no one, not even a deg. 
Some of the most blessed people I’ve known bad no money; 
some had a great deal. It is your father’s misfortune that he 
will not see these people or, if he sees them, he does at: 
recognize them,” 

Caroline was outraged. She had heard nothing heycni 
Cynthia’s criticistn of her father. Her cheeks burned and her 
• eyes came up to meet her aunt’s with absolute ferrc.7. ihe 
jumped to her feet and cried out: “ How dare yea ray 
things of my father? You, you especially!” 

Cynthia got up slowly and moved a step or " c cheer r 
the girl. 

“ Caroline,” said Cynthia. “ Caroline, what ii h? ^ 

But Caroline swung heavily about and ran frrrr rn: 

When she reached her own room she sat down ;a ire r 
her bed and beat the pillows fiercely with har'±z 

over and over, aloud and passionately ‘'I 

I hate her I” 



inruj -streamers of it touched the farthest waves so 

^“?a?oTnc know ^vhy she cried, why she always cried 

at seeing this ever-changing victorious march of the dawn sun 
over the water, and why she was always so stunningly moved. 
She fumbled for her handkerchief and found none in the 
Docket of her brown cotton frock. She wiped away die tears 
with the backs of her hands, childishly. It wa.s foolish, she 
thoueht to feel such sorrow, such yearning, and such passion 
at the sight of a phenomenon that had occurred every inorning 
through the ages and would occur monotonously ^^e^ 
more. But she continued to cry even while the shingle, black 
and wet, began to glimmer with pink and blue and heliotrope 
all about her, and the wind warmed and the seagulls chatterer 
and shrilled and caught all that colour on their wings anc 


skimmed over the surging water. 

“ Caroline,” said a man’s voice near her, and she started 
then turned red with embarrassment. She did not turn. Shi 
knew that Tom Sheldon was here; her hands tightenei 
together in her lap and she did not answer. She felt hin 
move closer until he was at her shoulder. 

“You’ve been here over a week, and 1 haven't seen you, 
said Tom. “ And so I thought you might come here in th 
early morning, and so I came.” 

Caroline was silent, but something in her leaned with 
fierce and tender eagerness towards him, like thirst an 
hunger combined. He stood there ; she could see, out of th 
corner of her eye, the height and strength of his tall body, h 
rough brown shirt and workman's trousers, his tanned am 
bare to his elbows, his big worn boots. 

“ Didn't you want to see me?” asked Tom. 

“Yes, yes,” she murmured. The last tears were icy on hi 
cheeks. She turned to him now. He smiled down at hi 
gravely. She had not seen him for a year, and her fir 
thought was that he looked much older and that, he was r 
longer a youth but a man of nearly twenty-one and that s! 
loved him. Simply, like a very tired child, she dropped h 
head sideways and rested it against his upper arm and tried 
keep from crying again. " Oh, Tom,” she said. 

m 


He put his arm about her .shoulders and held her to him 
ti^tly, and she said again, “ Oh, Tom.” 

He kissed the top of her head, and then her forehead,, and 
for the first time she turned her lips up to him and very gently 
he gave her the first kiss of love. She felt the kiss not only on 
her mouth but in her heart, and then through all her young 
body, and now she could not prevent sobbing. 

“Hush, dear,” said Tom, but he let her cry as she clung to 
him, her arms tight about his waist, her head on his chest. 
“ Poor little Carrie. What’s wrong? You wouldn’t cry like 
this if there wasn’t something terribly wrong. Here, let me 
wipe your face and your poor eyes.” He pulled out a dark 
blue coarse handkerchief and lovingly patted her cheeks and 
her eyes, and she looked at him as if she could not get enough 
of seeing. She moved to give him room on the boulder, and 
he rested one buttock on the stone, and their arms clutched 
each other. His strong black hair rufiled in the wind, his blue 
eyes smiled, ifis browned face was all planes and angles, and 
his dimpled chin was hard and firm. A deep peace came to 
^rohne , she dropped her head on his-shoulder and held off 
the pain which she felt climbing in her. 

They watched the sea and the sky and the sun Rpfimri 
them, in the old beaten house and behind a discreet old mr 

yestodayth^ S'SiilTa "ST i" 

to come to aod SlveTCVSea asirf fl ““ 
sausage and syrup and good Lt cnffpp ^ Aapjacks and pork 
be young voices in this^ dreadful would 

Poor Carrie. How wretched she hadT^’ daughter, 

lonely, how sad, how desolate nee ' week, how 

at sundown at Tom as he restlp«h window 

shingle, waiting for her Car r ^ and down the 

Beth; her remaps J°nger “ talked ” to 

face heavy and sullen, her m^uth sulkvT monosyllables, her 
ingaway. She spent most of the always shift- 

hooks and went out only at dawn endless 

loneliness up and down a J-Pom wl Hr mght, walking h 

^rrie, that horrible mo Jer Z e^one to 

had been chanaine fnr 1 7 ’ of a mt=n‘> rt 

awful and more definite tiT^ chan"- — T' 

^■^vincibly with stone ? ^ Carrie had bVea 
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“ Tell me about it.” said Tom to Caroline, his arms warm 

and protecting about her. ^ r 

But I can’t tell you, thought Caroline desolately. How cp I 
tell you that among so many other things my father is a 
smuggler, that he corrupts government tariff officials so that 
they don’t see what his ships are bringing in, that all his enter- 
prises are built on people’s greed and hatred for each other, 
whether it is gun-running or opium or money manipulations 
or gaining control of them so that they are either ruined or 
pay him a huge profit, and that there isn’t a nation anywhere 
that doesn’t know my father or a government that doesn’t try 
to destroy him or court him, and that he knows generals and 
senators and kings and statesmen who help him at a price, 
and that he buys so many of them? Tom, you wouldn’t 
understand that my father could not be what, he is unless 
others wanted his services or his money or his help. They 
corrupted him; he didn’t corrupt them. He only supplies 
^what they want — for a profit. 

“ Don’t cry again, dear,” said Tom, and again mopped with 
clumsy love at her cheeks and eyes. “ Not unless you tell me 
what’s the matter." 



Caroline thought of the promise she had made her father 
a year ago, and she cringed. She pushed aside the dabbing 
handkerchief, lifted her head from Tom’s shoulder, and 
dropped it on her chest. The wind stirred little wisps of her 
fine black hair about her cheeks and forehead. There were 
greyish shadows under her eyes and under her cheekbones. 
Tom looked at her with concern. “There’s something really 
wrong, isn’t there, Carrie?” he asked sternly. “ And that’s 
why you’ve kept away from me.” 

No, no ! she exclaimed, lifting her head but averting it 
from mm. “There’s nothing wrong. I’m not a child any 
more, Tom. I have things to think about." 

» ^ Carrie?” he asked in a softened voice. 

Please tell me I am.” ■ 

She wa:ited, then nodded. 


he sighed. "Well, that does 
Caroline said How are you and your father doing. Tort 

S tSd S 

fine WnnH and speak with enthusiai 

this ?ummer' hou 

summer. Came. Were even hiring carpenters and bri 
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layers from Boston. AU these new summer houses between 
here and the village. We’ve bought up most of the .ocean-front 
land, and I can teU you they’ll bring a big price when the 
Ijouses are built. Big for the kind of. people who buy them. 
They’re people from all around who couldnt afford the sort 
of houses real rich, people , buy, . like at Newport and Marble- 
head, but they’re people who would like to have a place away 
from* Boston for their wives and children when it’s hot m the 
city We’re even thinking of buying land at Cape Cod ; I m 
sure there’s a future .there for the houses we buUd, good 
summer houses, nicely designed and comfortable and airy, 
with plank floors and cool plastered walls, and porches and 
little gardens behind, and a little beach in front or on a bluff 
looking out to sea.; America’s changing, thank God. Now we 
have a lot of small merchants and businessmen and manu- 
facturers with nice shops or srnall factories of their own, and 
they’re, thriving. .There are a’ lot. of people who don’t like 
industry. But what would they have, anyway? The old 
aristocratic society of great landowners and people who just 
worked the land for them and were paid practically nothing? 

“Not,” said Tom, one arm dropping from Caroline, “that 
I like a lot of the mills and foundries and factories, full of 
poor Hungarians and Poles and Italians brought over by the 
boatload from Europe to live on compounds like cattle and 
eat and.'sleep and die behind' the. big wood-and-iron fences. 
And half starved; practically .prisoners Jn this big land of the 
. free ! But we already have people.in government raising howls 
about this contract labQur; They’re talking in Washington 
about passing an alien contract labour law, and the big fellov/s 
can shout and curse and threaten, and we’ll have the law just 
the same. If not this year, toen the next, or the next.” 

He -paused, and his youn£ face became stern and hard as he 
looked put over the sea, and. he muttered something profane 
under his breath. He did. not see'Caroline shrink ; be did not 
know that she was remembering that some of her father’s 
clippers brought hordes of the wretched and the starving to 
• America for service in the monster miJJs and foundries Tp-v 
■ were huddled in the holds, far below decks, and were delivered 
• tp tbeir new oppressors and exploiters. 

. ; WeU, anyway,’: said^Tom, “ we have all those new 
merchants and httle factory owners buying our snug ho'-^-s 
hey can come here from Boston, and even from New n-k 
m .the summer and pretend that they are rich -.^uh tils 
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summer homes, just like the families who go to Newport and 
Europe and the Mediterranean in the hot months, and their 
wives and their kids get a little sun. And they’re nice people, 
too, very ambitious.” Tom chuckled indulgently. “ The vil- 
lage doesn’t mind ; the shops do good business, and the owners 
don’t care if they’re patronized by people who have just as 
many calluses as they have and who only ten years ago 
worked in shops and mills, themselves.” 

This was a phenomenon that Caroline had not known 
existed, the rise of a sturdy middle class in America. Her 
father had never spoken of them : she had confusedly be- 
lieved that her country was composed exclusively of merchant 
princes, owners of vast mills and foundries, Wall Street 
financiers, and then, under them, squirming like a faceless 
mass of unhuman maggots, the people who worked for them 
and served them and made their fortunes possible. Now she 
had a glimpse of the yeomen, the small competitors of the 
giants, the resolute challengers of mighty fortunes, the un- 
learned and independent strong who had the power, the 
character, the innate force and ambition to climb also, if only 
for a short distance. They were something new in the world. 
Caroline did not know why she felt a sudden pleasure, a 
sudden relief. She turned her face to Tom and smiled and 
said, " I’m glad, Tom. I’m very glad.” 

“ What?” said Tom. He was delighted at her smile. “ Oh, 
you mean about the houses Dad and I are building. We ought 
to clear at least two thousand dollars this summer. Two 
'• thousand dollars! We cleared about a thousand last summer ; 
next summer it ought lo be three, or perhaps fourl” 

Caroline’s smile went away. Just that little bit of money. 
Again she remembered her promise to her father. 

" What’s the matter, Carrie?” asked Tom. ’’ You look like 
a thundercloud.” 


Caroline pres.sed the palms of her bands together and 
_^ked at the shingle. Little frills of white foam burst on it. 
sun vvas climbing higher and higher ; it was very warm. 

began to speak, steadily and without intonation: 
lom, you keep writing to me about the time when we’ll 
jf. ^ t°Jd my father some time ago that I was 

wants me to get married some day. 

this, but my father fold me that if I married a poor man. a 

he ha's ” " 
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She waited, watching the. little bursts of foam iitiiir llin 
boulder. Tom was silent- for a long time. She full a Ijtij/jd - 
ning wave of sickness . climb within her, smotlicriiig Itur, 
choking her. 

■‘Carrie,” said Tom at last, “look at me.” 

Reluctantly she turned her face to him. He was smiling, I fe 
took her chin in his hand, and the warmth of his brown /ingera 
spread over her flesh. ■ 

“I’m not a poor man, Carrie dear., I’m making money, 
I’ll make more.” 

His fingers no longer warmed her. She. closed her eyes. 
“Tom, you don’t understand. My. father is very rich; he is 
one of the richest men in America. He wouldn’t consider 
what you are making to be real money, Tom. And if I mar- 
ried you I would be cut out of his will entirely.” 

Tom stared at her. His hand dropped from her chin. “Oh, 
Tom!” she cried, and caught his arm between her hands. 

“ Oh, Tom, try to understand what I’m telling you! You hats 
me now, don’t you, Tom?” 

■ ,“ No,” he said slowly, without moving. “ I love you, Carrie, 
Why, there isn’t anything else, in the world for me but you. 
And now you’re crying again. Here, blow your nose. Don’t 
cry like -that; you’U be sick.”- 

He was full of rage against John Ames, and disgust. He 
had never thought of Caroline as a rich man’s daughter. She 
had beeii only Carrie to him. Her father! As if his damned 
money mattered one way or another to him, Tom Sheldon ! 

“ Listen to me, Carrie,” he said. “ I v/ant you to Usttn v&r/ 
carefully, dear, and I want you to know that X’m speaking 
only the truth. Are you listening, Carrie?” 

► 



He turned his head away and looked at the sea, cold and 
30unding now in the fresh morning light. The sea would take 
:aroline from, him ; it would take her away in the custody of 


ler father, his enemy. , , ' ' . 

“I’m sorry,” -he said slowly. “I looked forward to this 
summer, Carrie. ‘ I thought we’d be together, making plans.” 
He. glanced. at her profile. “Don’t worry, darling., -It doesn’t 
matter. I’ll, be building our house. Tt 'will, be ready for us 
next spring. Carrie? ” . 

But Caroline was not listening to him. She was thinking of 
the day her. father had taken her to his' docks. She was 
remembering, the wild and passionate sense of power she had 
felt, the power over the Alecks of the world, and not only her 
safety from th^m. This power did riot come from love, from 
tidy walls, from little gardens and chickens, from- warm kit- 
chens, from the voice of any man, no matter how beloved 
and how' needed.'. It came only from money. 

She' wanted to rnake him understand, and she was full of 
■desolation again. 

“ Tom,” she said, “ I’ve Usteried to you, I want you to 
listen to me; now. A little money isn’t enough for me. I’d 
always be afraid with just a little money. I can’t bear to think 
of not having a lot. It frightens me,” 

“■Why?” he asked, astounded. 

“ I can’t tell you. I can only say that at one time I didn’t 

have money I’d lost what I had. And — people— thought 

. I was poor, or something. They treated me as if I weren’t a 
human being, Tom. That’s what frightens me.” 


■ “Oh, hell,”. said Tom. “The world’s full of bas I 

iriean, Carrie, the' world’s full of all kinds of people. I’m not 
like that;, you. aren’t.. Millions of us aren’t like that. You 
don’t, have, to be frightened, Carrie.”, 

No, he d never understand, thought Caroline with despair. 

.'.Then in the midst of her despair she smiled. Tom did not 
want her for her father’s money. He wanted only her, Caro- 
line-Ames. Tom,. watching her, was surprised at the change in 
her fare, the softening, the growing colour. When she leaned 
against to again he sat very still, afraid that she would 
mexphcably draw away as she had done before 

When I’m with you, Tom, I’m not afraid,” she said. 

° Carrie, that it’s all right?” 

on?” ■ She could hear tile potent 

md reassurag beat of bis heart and she was filled Jith 
There was nothing else but love, and with love you had me 


strength of armies, and the protection of walls. She nestled 
closer to him. and he held her tenderly. 

“And I’ll build our house,” he said, his lips against her 

forehead. , . . „ 

A little house. A house open to the sea. A house o[^n to 
enemies. A house open to the Alecks of the world. There 
would not be much money. 

She pulled away from him. “Not yet, Tom, she said. 
“Don’t speak of it yet. I knew, you wouldn’t understand. I 
just haven’t any words 1 ” ... 

He stood up very slowly. He moved away a short distance. 
He took out a short squat pipe, filled it very carefully with 
tobacco. He struck a match against the side of its box and 
lit his pipe. Caroline watched him, blinking and fearful, 

Tom folded his arms on his chest and looked at the brilliant 
horizon, Caroline crouched on the boulder, her palms pressed 
against its roughness. 

"What do you want, Carrie?” asked Tom, The smoke 
from his pipe rose bluely in the clarified air. 

“What do I want?” she stammered. 

"Yes, Carrie. What do you want?” be asked gently.' 
“Your father’s money or me?" 

She rubbed her hands on the roughness of the boulder. 

“ Tom,” she said, “ I want both,” 

“You can’t have both,” he said, as if reasoning out a very 
imple problem. “ Not while he’s alive, Yoii can’t have 
30th— until your father’s dead.” 

She jumped from the boulder. 

"How can you say that?” she cried. "How dare you say 
that?” 

What did I say? I told you the truth. Does the truth hurt 
you that much, Cairie? And didn’t you tell me as much, that 
disinherit you if you marry a poor man? 
What decent man would say that to his only daughter?” 

You hate my father!” 

Tom tmned to her. “ Yes, Carrie. I hate what he’s done to 

you. And so I suppose I hate him. Carrie ” 

But ^roUne was flying away from him, leaping over small 
dunes, b^hing aside the rusUing dry grass, her shawl blowing 
bemnd her like a forlorn banner. 

s'louted. "Come back, Carrie!” 
nronpilmo- h^ug out Under the shawl, 

fo L and 
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“ Oh, Carrie,^’ 
he believed it vrculd sini: 


1 . zudhis body felt so_ weighty that 
hi the sand. 


Whea Beth Knowles heard. Caxoline rush into the house with 
the crash of a door she came out from the btcheij, her ^nd 
and comely face webbed over with smiling wrinkles, a dab or 
flour on one plump cheek.. “ Well,” she exclaimed, I thou^^ 
YOU two would never com6 in for breakfast, and the flapjacsii 

are ready for the skillet She stopped smiling and Icov- 

beyond the breathless girl. “ But when’s Tom? ” she askem 
Caroline threw the shawl on a rickety chair and Iccked 


about the long, wretched room as if desperately searching lor 
something. “He didn’t come. He went away.” Her voice 
was sullen, and she would not look at Beth. 

“ Gone away?” repeated the.woman, bewildered. “ Why?” 

“ I sent him away! ” cried Caroline angrily. “ That’s all. I 
sent him away. And. I am hungry, Beth. It’s late.” 

Beth stood in silence and stared at the girl. She sat down 
slowly. “You sent Tom away, Carrie? Tom? Why?” 

Caroline, feeling as if her throat and chest were filled with 
cutting stones, turned aside. “He said some things about my 
father. My father!” She swung towards Beth. “Don’t you 
understand? Why do you look at me like that? I sent him 
away. He aever understands anything. He’s a fool.” 

“ Tom,” said Beth. Her eyes filled with tears. “ Yon can 
say those things about Tom? I don’t believe he’d ever say 
anything mean about anybody, even your father,” 

“ Even my father,” shouted Caroh'ne, “ Do yon hear how 
that sounds? ‘ Even your father ’! How dare you, Beth?” 

Beth -clasped her hands tightly together. She gazed at 
Caroline earnestly. She wondered how she bad not seen until 
now the power an^ the strength which were Caroline’s, the 
formidable expression, the rigid pale areas about her mouth 


wyvjt/ivooiyu, luc pdLc afcas aDOUt 
This was not the child she had brought up and had cared for 
and had loved as her own child. This was not the shy cirl 
who had once cried, at leaving her. This was a woman tali 

and matur^ and the eyes that looked at her, Beth, were not 
the young Carrie’s eyes. ’ were not 

“ I see,” aid Beth, and put the back of her band wearilv 
against her forehead. “Yes, I think I see.” ^ 

You don’t see. How could you see? Ynn 'r 
you re alike. You both hate my father And whv?°n 


The derisive voice 


It protects him from people like you!’ 
lashed at Beth. 

continued ruth- 

mand what he wants. AndTyou kJToS whS I want? I 
to be just like him.” ^ want? I want 

tiredly. ’ ^ ^ you do.” .She stood up 

that? What do you know ahonf whats wrong with 
look was gone frL her her 

Beth paused in the dook^y congested. . . - 

suppose I should have eyZr7^^ Caroline. “ I. 

“■niere’s nothing else I cars? oventuaUy,” she said, 
away. I can’t b4 staySte Now I can go, 

to” " f ” “"■’'•“‘i it »ia 8 S°wS'5“? “ “"M'--' 

roughly. •« yJu go awIy?You^a°?rv‘^®”’^°‘^^‘^ ^roline 
of my father’s houser?you hav?to L > 

Carrie.” She looked ^ave to do 
and shook her head Tga^n ” 

dont you, Carrie? Wt a^ r you can buy peoole - 

«»“ buy^ali Ita" ®”t ttoeS. 

yty„r;ir 'f 

4™>i“' »2 1" “.t- "if yo- fad,«. - 

S“r 

turned fnii„ , 


"i"d, cl 5 J?<n"‘™^f‘'"y “round, 
over. Why did T f o^ what I could h ' ^°or father has 

Caroline took a ■sfp Carrie.” Her vru ^ ^dn t leave. 
"Jd flatly “ rr towards her .rf ^' ^oe broke. -' 

« you’re teUing £ trutj:^'^l^®^'^^^- i‘.’' she 
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-f don’t believe it! 



S^obody would be stupid enough, to stay when she had a 
;hance to better herself.” 

‘‘I would. I was stupid,” said Beth, spreading out her 
aands. “I agree with you, Carrie. Now it’s too late. Mr. 
Bentley married somebody else, and I didn’t care. I thought 
t’d stay here and protect you.” 

“From what?” cried Caroline. 

. “ From your father. From what he is ; from what he’s 
already done to you. I wouldn’t be regretting it now, Carrie, 
if I’d only succeeded. But I failed. Didn’t I?” 

Caroline was silent. She peered at Beth in confusion. 
“Didn’t I?” repeated Beth. 

“ I don’t know what you’re talking about ! ” 

“ No. I don’t suppose you do, Carrie. I don't suppose, now, 
you’ll ever understand. It’s too late.” Beth’s voice broke 
again. “ Oh, Carrie. Is it too late?” 

Caroline sat down heavily in a chair and put her hands to 
her cold cheeks. 

“I’m tired. I’m hungry. I’m ” Her muttering tone 

halted. There was such a wild and chaotic yearning in her, 
such loss, such anger, such bewilderment. She raised her voice. 
“Beth, you can’t leave my father. He needs you.” 

Then she burst into agonized tears, and Beth ran to her and 
caught her head in her arms and held it to her warm breast. 
“ Don’t leave me, Beth, don’t leave me 1 ” the girl sobbed. 
“ Oh, God, don’t leave me!”, 

“ Hush, my love. Hush, my dear child. Hush, sweetheart. 
Of course I won’t leave you. How could I leave a poor child 
like you? , Who would ever help you but me?” 

Carrie clung to her, and said over and over in a dull and 
aching voice, “ Oh, God. Oh, God. Oh, God.” It was too 
terrible for Beth to bear, and she pressed her cheek against 
the tormented young mouth and cried. 

But Caroline would not see Tom again. Nor did he come 
to the shingle near the house. He wrote to Beth: “When 
Carrie wants me Til go to her, but ; ot until then. TU wait 
for her, but she’ll have to call me first. Stay with her, Beth, 
You’re all she has.” 
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' 1 oh Tohnnv?” asked Mrs, Norman 
So this is your gir , ’ ^ vulgar voice, as baritone 

enchley Broome m HfJlff very pretty specimen, I'd say. 

1 tone as a mans. Her laughter boomed out 

rou1! have to buy her a husband 

dtl .PP, be m.- 

"''■£. Normen Benchley “fNetXlw 

ee.,,e,hedbe»a who,. i„ „„ 

bordellos, where her wit ^nd had resulted 

profession had made her extre . P ^ had capti- 

in a high demand for her special^dsc^^.^^h 

vaied the delicate and attenuat^ families He had 

New York’s oldest and most a renowned 

been an elderly vddower, j^ng dissipated 

auctioneer, and had recouped family f .. . , only 

by his father and his uncles. He hk money and 

numerous nieces and nephews who lusted for h's ^ ^ J 
whom he detested. So he had married Waggit' Spitzler, pa tiy 
because the amuf,ed him tremendously and be was 
her, and partly to spite hLs hungry relatives. xT^.man 

New York had not turned its haughty back on Mr. 

• Benchley Broome. Ife v/as so rich, his fortune m th ' fc 
multi-millions, and he entertained lavishly and with tas e 
dbtinction, and his v/hite-fronted Fifth Avenue house 
famous for its parlies and excellent company. But New 
' had approached his bride with scandalized tentativeness, lo 
her past v/as no secret to the gentlemen, who had been 
tiiillatcd by her, and no secret to their ladies. It v/as not that 
Maggie ever pretended she had led a different life. It was 
even a matter of pride to her, and in drunken and taunting 
moments .she would even embarrass the blushing but avid 
ladies with accounts of more florid episodes. Maggie, as she 
v/ould say herself, didn’t give a damn for the proprieties. She 
gave a damn for nothing but herself, and she had .such a love 
for living, such a dedication to life, and such a boisterous joy 
in it that eventually she drev/ all to her as a great fire draws 
the cold and thin-veined. She was cruel, rov/dy, forthright, 
and blasphemous, and full of wit “and the very devil,” the 
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gentlemen would say, thinking of their proper wives and dull 
daughters. On her husband’s death she had inherited every 
penny of his estate, his vast holdings, and the hatred of his 
relatives. She was now in her late sixties and as vital, 
avaricious, and conscienceless as she had been on the day she 
had run away from home at fourteen with a “ drummer.” 

John Ames was one of Maggie’s favourites for many 
reasons, though he was, she would say with hearty and un- 
winking blatancy, “ a nobody.” So he had brought his 
daughter Caroline to visit his very old friend this hot July day 
when she was on the eve of leaving for Newport. 

Caroline had not been impressed by the five-story white 
and marble-fronted house on Fifth Avenue, for nothing really 
impressed her except natural, wild, and savage beauty. The 
gilt and silver, the crystal and bronze, the thick Oriental rugs, 
the statues and the mirrors, the damask and the carved wood, 
the great alabaster and marble fireplaces, the imported velvet 
and silk brocades oppressed her rather than inspired her 
respect or her wonder. They were only on a bigger scale than 
those in the houses she had infrequently visited in Boston. 
She thought it dull and dark, for the silk -shrouded windows 
kept out the blaze of fervent light that palpitated over New 
York. Her nostrils were offended by the mingled odours of 
incense and stuffy perfume in the great and crowded rooms. 
Mrs. Broome, to Caroline, was not only vulgar but disgusting. 
The girl gave her hostess several long if furtive glances and 
dismissed her as a detestable, nasty, and unclean old woman. 
Maggie, wbo had not reached her present eminence without 
astuteness and perception, felt Caroline’s cold hostility ; how- 
ever, so great was her vanity and her power that she ascribed 
it to the fact that Caroline was only a “ bumpkin,” a raw and 
unattractive creature who was probably overawed or jealous 
or frightened. 

Caroline sat stiffly on a carved chair with a red velvet seat. 
It was a throne-like chair ; Caroline’s feet barely reached the 
floor ; her dark hair did not touch the back of the chair. Her 
hands were folded tightly on her purse ; her grey silk frock 
was most unbecoming. But a thin shaft of light creeping 
through the draperies lay across her eyes, so that Maggie, who 
could be very imaginative, thought they resembled the eyes of 
a young lion. 

The old woman and the girl of eighteen sat opposite each 
other. John sat near his old friend, for whom he had an 
amused affection, much respect, and tolerance. They both 
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drank whisky, John with distaste but with an expression of 
appreciation, Maggie lustily- Caroline had refused even 
sherry, in a cold low voice. She had finally, at a reproving 
look from her father, accepted an ice, a lemonish drink 
which she did not like. It floated with bits of strawberries, 

and its foamy, creaming top nauseated her. ' ^ ^ . 

What an oldi vicious harridan, Caroline thought^ listening 
to the booms of ' ear-tearing laughter and the coarse, mannish 
voice. Mrs. Broome frequently slapped John Ames on one 
of his immaculate broadcloth thighs and then would let her 
enormous fingers remain on it a little overlong. She was 
unusually tall, as tall as John, and lathe-like in figure, which 
a somewhat soiled bright pink brocaded dress with an e.xag-. 
gerated bustle threaded with gold did not soften;- She .wore, 
slippers to match, and her big bony ankles swelled out over ■ 
their fashionable narrowness. Once she had had. a mass of 
naturally yellow hair ; when it had begun to darken and to 
grey she promptly had had it dyed, though no other woman in 
New York would have been so daring. Now it, was the colour 
of a brass doorknob or knocker, but not as polished: She 
wore it piled in bunches of untidy curls and waves on the top 
of her cranelike head, with quantities of short ringlets, like 
dyed string, streaming down about a raddled neck. Though 
Maggie had never, since childhood, been exposed dir^tiy to 
the sun. it was odd that her skin should be so brownish, so 
coarsened, so resembling large-pored canvas, so grossly with- 
ered. Her profile, Caroline thought, resembled oiie of the 
less attractive buzzards, with the low slanted forehead, the 
huge predatory nose, the painted and crinkled large mouth 
surrounded by merciless clefts from nostrils to corners, the 
pointed but receding chin. But what really, revolted Caroline 
were the very tiny and depraved black eyes between -the 
bronzed lashes. They resembled varnished raisins and glittered 
restlessly and never softened, and never expressed anything 
but brutal amusement or rapacity. 

Maggie loved jewellery and had enormous quantities of it. 
To-day she wore her emerald necklace, gigantic stone's, dirty" 
and soiled, each surrounded by a halo of precious cana^ 

• diamonds, and all hung on a jewelled gold chain,- Matching 
bracelets marched up each strong but scrawny brownish 
arm, and her fingers glittered with rubies, diamonds, emeralds, 
and ppphires, and long earrings of the same pulled down her 
ear lobes. Her ears, Caroline noticed, stood out from her 
head, sinewy, and unusually large. 
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crooked finger against her lip. “ I had been married to that 
Old Bastard five years; that made me thirty -five. You were 
about twenty-one, and more handsome than any of the 
vaudeville boys who used to slide in to see the cheaper girls 
at Madame de Plante’s. But in those days you didn’t have a 
flat dollar, did you?” 

Caroline’s thick black brows drew together, > puzzled. John 
looked at her out of the corner of his eye. Then he smiled at 
his old friend. “ Not a dollar,” he agreed. “ That is, none I 
could spare just then.” 

“ Ah, me, I got top price!” sighed the old beldame remin- 
iscently. “ And enjoyed it, too, and that’s more than the other 
trollops did. But never give anything for nothing ; never 
found that bad advice at any time. Yes, you were about 
twenty-one and you’d been working for the Old Bastard for 
nearly a year, and he brought you here for dinner one night, 
and in you came in your second-hand, threadbare broadcloth 
coat — way out of style ; they were wearing coats short that 
year, just about reaching their asses — and I thought, ‘ What’s 
the old fool dragging in this time, something out of an alley 
cat’s litter?’ And there you were, looking like a million 
dollars. And I didn’t care if everything you had on didn’t 
cost two cents. You had me, Johnny, you had me.” 

“ Eight dollars,” said John Ames. Caroline was staring at 
Maggie, hardly understanding a word except that what she 
had heard was shameful. She could tell that from the sliding 
grins, the nudges, the chuckles of her hostess. What horrified 
Caroline was that her father was smiling, as if at a pleasant 
memory. “I bought it at Sam the Gentile’s in Chatham 
S uare. And I still owed him four dollars for it when I came 
here, and he trusted me.” 

Hah ! ” exclaimed Maggie. “ That showed a lack of sense 
on his part — Sam the Gentile! Did you pay him? Don’t tell 
me. I’d rather believe you didn’t. Where was I? Yes, Johnny, 
you had me two, minutes after you walked in. The Old 
Bastard said; ‘ Maggie, my dear, here is a young man who is 
go. ig far, and he’s right under my wing.’ I didn’t worry. 
Being under the Old Bastard’s wing didn’t mean he’d give you 
a cent you wouldn’t earn five times over. Johnny,” she said 
with a hideously languorous look and leaning towards him, 
“ do you remember what I wore that night?,” - 

Certainly. A Worth gown of woven silver, and tur- 
quoises.” 
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. She slapped, his upper . thigh resoundingly and beamed at 
him . “You never forget anything! You know, .Johnny, I 
said to myself, ‘ I’ll have that boy in bed with me as quick as 
a wink, as soon as I can get rid of the Old Bastard some 
evening.’ ” 

Caroline turned a brilliant pink. John cleared his throat. 
“ Now, Maggie. You never did; you know.” 

“ But I tried though, didn’t I?” She grinned at him archly. 
“ But you were all loyalty to the poor, old sod, and I never 
minded it a bit. I knew you’d be loyal that way to me, too, 
some day, after I’d put him down under the old six feet. I 
was a fine figure of a woman, wasn’t I, Johimy? The Old 
Bastard, heaven rest his thieving soul, got his excitements 
frorri watching me comb out my long yellow hair at night 
and brushing it over his big bloated beUy ; it was like a big 
toad.” 

John cleared his throat again. He would have preferred 
that Maggie be more restrained ; Caroline might have indiges- 
tion over this. If she were older, reflected John, I’d be afraid, 
with that colour, that she was on the point of having a 
stroke. “Now, Maggie,” he said with a slightly quelling 
glance at his dear old friend. 

She tossed her. head. “Oh, I forgot Miss Stockington, in 
person, was here.” She chuckled. “ But, what the hell, 
Johnny! She’s got to learn some day, if only second-hand 
like your old suit. Doubt she’ll ever learn any other way. 
Truly, Johnny, the girl doesn’t resemble you at all, though I 
must admit that’s a fine pair of eyes there. Does she ever 
smile or laugh?” 

“Not often,” said John. “Young people are. always very- 
serious, you know.” 

“ Never anything to be serious about in this world, except 
money.” Maggie was enjoying herself. She continued with 
her reminiscences. 

John Ames had begun as a stock clerk in one of Norman 
Benchley Broorrie’s warehouses. Broome at that time prac- 
tically controlled the auction business in New York. He also 
financed traders who sailed to far places for various com- 
modities,' such as copra, hemp from India, teak, tea from 
Ceylon and China, ivory from the Belgian Congo, sables, 
lambskins and squirrel furs from Russia, priceless shawls 
from Kashmir, silks from China, spices, velvets from Italy 
and France, carved alabaster from Spain, works of art from a 
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dozen different ports, stolen from famous gaileries, and a 
thousand other things avidly desired in Europe and America. 
John was in the accounting department of Broome and Com- 
pany. Auctioneers; there had been three brothers then; 
Norman outlived his two younger brothers. 

John's initial salary had been five dollars for seventy-two 
hours’ work every week, and often on Sundays without extra 
pay when a special shipment was due to dock. He paid three 
dollars of that a week to his landlady in the Bowery, for rent 
of a back room and two meals a day. He worked furiously 
and apparently without fatigue, not only because he hoped to 
earn more money, but because he had decided after two 
weeks that here lay the beginning of the fortune he was deter- 
mined to have. Other clerks dropped out from sheer e.x- 
haustion ; others found better situations ; others . were dis- 
charged upon a timid request for more money, John stayed 
on, making friends among superiors with his industry and 
willingness. Within four months he came to the attention of 
the eldest Mr. Broome. Mr. Norman then moved John to his 
own personal offices. “ I trust you, my boy,” he had said. 
“ And that's more than I can say of even my own brothers. 
Remain with me and you’ll make your way.” 

John remained. For several years, since he had been four- 
teen, he had learned not only to work in a superhuman 
fashion and under incredibly terrible conditions but also how 
to ingratiate himself with the powerful. They asked nothing, 
he had observed, but that a young man be polite, work all the 
hours possible without complaint or demands for higher 
wages, be absolutely loyal and always at hand, anxious to 
serve, and give all and ask nothing. Such a young man, they 
would say, had character. They highly approved of character 
in inferiors. If besides character they were also personable, 
well spoken, and appeared to have education, the approval 
became stronger and a personal interest was taken. But Johti 
had known. He possessed two hundred dollars, which he had 
earned and saved, and that was no small accomplishment, 
considering that in these years he had never earned more than 
eight dollars a week and had had to live on it. Quite casually 
one hme he brought this to Mr. Broome’s notice after asking 
r. Broome, who was unusually expansive that day, what be 
would suggest as an investment. Mr. Broome was surprised, 
p.eased, and fuU of approval. He himself had inherited an 
excellent name and exactly fifty dollars when his father had 


died full of integrity and debts, and vyhat he had now he had 
earned in the way John had earned his first two hundred 
doUars. John, Mr. Broome decided, was the son he ought to 
have had. Moreover, the' young devil had the appearance of a 

gentleman. , . 

Good blood there, Mr. Broome had , reflected, looking for 
the. first 'time at the long and narrow hands, which were 
serving him’ so well and so. perfectly, at. the narrow’ feet in 
worn but polished boots, at the clean if .threadbare clothing 
and the precisely folded cravat. So he, Norman Benchley 
Broome, had beeii at John’s 'age, with two younger brothers 
to educate and a fortune to make. Indifferently, to disguise 
his iriterest and sudden affection for, one so like his own young 
self, Mr. Broome had tentatively inquired as to John’s parent- 
age'. Only to -Mr. Broome had Johri then confided that his 
father had been a promising young lawyer, a friend of 
Supreme Court Justice’ John Marshall; who had prophesied a 
seat on the Bench for him in the -future, and that his mother 
had , been ■ a Hbllirigshead of Albany. Mr. Broome, who 
instinctively knew -when a man was telling the truth, knew that 
' John was telling it.ndw, reluctantly. and. only because both of 
them' knew it was necessary.. He felt less uneasy about his 
interest in John now ; it was "never good to encourage the 
• low-born too much, in spite of ability. John had birth and 
character too. Excellent. • . - 


. He took John under his wing, with no increase in salary. 
But he did advise. John to invest in. Broome and Company, 
■ which, John did, at ;once. More and piore often John was 
called into the old gentleman’s office, not only for discussions 
about the business, but for cautiously friendly talks about his 
future. -In spite of, himself, John' began to feel some affection 
.for this old; patrician. He studied Mr. Broome’s manipula- 
tions. Mr. Broome had a seat on the Stock Exchange, and 
John learned quickly and well. 

In . tme, Mr. Brporne entrusted him with various missions 
dealing with the piratical traders with whom he did business 
. and with the disposal of the merchandise. He was charmed 
with John s knowledge and astuteness and passionate interest. 
He had, by now, increased John’s salary, without being re- 
quited, to twenty dollars a week, a large sum. He watched 
John nar^wly after this for any signs of profligacy. But John 
continued to five and dress as frugally as ever and to save 
even more money, which he^mvested in Broome and Com- 



pany aad ia some other enterprises upon which John had 
consulted his patron. When John was nearly thirty Mr. 
Broome had come to rely upon him implicitly and to put him 
“ in the way of things.” “ Make yourself ready, John,” the 
old man would say, “ and fortune will find you.” By this 
time the two younger brothers had died, leaving sons and 
daughters the oldest Mr. Broome detested for their lavish 
habits and frivolity. He had bought back his father’s house, 
where he had been born ; he had filled it with treasures. 

When John was thirty-one his salary was the unbelievable 
amount of one hundred dollars a week and he had his desk in 
the pleasant room adjoining Mr. Broome’s office. His invest- 
ments were growing rapidly. He vras comparatively well off. 
He moved closer to Broome and Company, so that he could 
work longer hours, but he spent little if any more money than 
he had spent eight or more years ago. He was asked to dine 
at the Broome house at least twice a week. Maggie had be- 
come fond of him and praised him mightily to her ancient 
husband. She spoke to all her friends of “ Norman’s boy, 
John Ames,” without the slightest jealousy or anxiety. She 
tried to find a wife suitable for him ; that is, a girl with 
financial prospects. Mr. Broome’s best friend was Mr. 
Esmond of Boston, with whose father he had attended Har- 
vard ; the disparity in ages had meant nothing to the decrepit 
old aristocrat. 


_ On one occasion Mr. Broome and his wife had been 
mvited to the debut of Mr. Esmond’s daughters, Ann and 
Cynthia. Maggie had suspicions of aristocrats, especially 
wl^n they were not multi-millionaires, and she had declined. 
_Take Johnny Ames,” she had said jokingly. But Mr, 
roome thought it an excellent idea and had taken John, and 
L ^ beautiful young Ann and had fallen in love 

With her at once. But he had to wait. 

long. 'Mr. Broome died in his 
fhl forty-eight years old and one of 

if ^ "o surprise to her that 

in cnniiinitnn*' cxecutors of Mr. Broome's estate, 

annointPfi family lawyers, and was 

rfce?vfrf a of the Board of Broome and Company, 

advantaees n dollars a year, investment. 

dollars from thp f legacy of one hundred thousand 
dollars from the estate of hts late employer. He svas a rich 
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an. He married Ann Esmond and took over her fortune, 
id he was well on his way. 

After consultation with Maggie Broome and after even 
tnger consultation with the family lawyers, and with their 
ansent and' Maggie’s, John Ames liquidated, fifty per cent of 
le Broome holdings, invested them in sound stocks for 
laggie, and so relieved her of any concern with the business, 
le managed the remaining interest and within a few years 
lad built it up to power and position. (He now owned fifty- 
me per cent of it.) John was extremely active in numerous 
ither enterprises as well as the Broome interests at the time 
if his wife’s death and was regarded with respect and admira- 
:ion by wealthy men twice his age. Five years ago he had 
gone into the importing-exporting business himself. If the 
manipulations he undertook and his personal business were 
highly suspect, it did not diminish the admiration and respect 
of his associates. He was a multimillionaire this day as he 
sat with his daughter and his old friend,_Maggie Broome, in 
the Broome mansion. 


The sun had long since set. The summer twilight had set in, 
grey and hot. Both Maggie and John had talked to the girl, 
and she had listened, soundlessly. Servants came in to light 
lamps, to murmur to their absorbed mistress, who waved 
them away impatiently. 

She bellowed hoarsely to Caroline, “And the rascal has 
every penny he’s ever earned, damn him!’’ She beamed at 


John with open affection and admiration. “Why, he could 
have a dozen houses like this, on the Mediterranean, in 
London, Paris, Berlin, Budapest, Newport, just Idee I have! 
But not hirn ; dear me, no, not Johnny-boy Ames ! And it’ll 
all be yours one day, my girl, all yours! Lucky little bitch!” 

Caroline flinched, but almost absent-mindedly. She had not 
.missed a word of what to her was a touching saga She 
'wished she had known' Mr. Broome. Without him, her father 
mght never have succeeded. “Damn me, but the girl does 
have beautiful eyes, like yellow-brown velvet in the sun’’’ 
exclaimed Maggie. “ And she almost smiled a couple of tim^s 
and It was real.pretty, Johnny boy. Maybe you wL’t have m 
buy her a husband after all.” 

“Well, Caroline?” said John. 

How could te fatter be,; ter for a“ a 



“Interesting she says!” shouted Maggie, thumping John 
hilariously on the shoulder. “Interesting, the silly minx says! 

Why, that’s like calling What’s that damn’ big tomb in 

India, Johnny?” 

“The Taj Mahal.”- ^ ,1 

“The Taj Mahal— calling it nice and pretty. Or maybe like 

calling that cursed big stone lion-thing in Egypt ” 

“The Sphinx.” ^ 

“The Sphinx— kind of sweet Hell, but what can you 
expect of a mincing schoolgirl?” Maggie was disgusted. 

“ I meant,”- Caroline said clearly and loudly, “ that anything 
concerning my father is interesting , to me.” 

“Um,” said Maggie, cocking her head in the larnpli^t 
and studying Caroline narrowly. “ Maybe the girl isn’t a 
dunce after all. Spirit. I love spirit ; I had lots of it in my 
day ; had to. And now, come to think of it, she’s a big girl, 
and there’s something about her that’s familiar. What d’you 
think it is; Johnny?” 

“ The scent of power,” said John. 

“ Could be. Yes, could be. Hope you’re right. After all, 
this girl’ll be working for' me as you’ve worked for, me, 
Johnny. Some day. Think she can do it?” 

“ 1 know she can,” said John, and gave Caroline one of his 
few smiles. She instantly felt a warm glow of joy. and smiled 
in return. 

A soft gong, which had already sounded twice, now sounded 
again. Maggie snorted and moved her bony shoulders rest- 
ively. “ Let ’em pound 1 ” she screamed in the direction of the 
hall where a servant hovered. “ Who’s paying their damned 
wages, anyway, the scum?” Her voice dropped to a growl. 

I don’t know what the world’s coming to these days. They 
cost me a fortune, all nine of them, and live like kings and 
queens at my expense, and are they grateful? , No, they pound 
that goddamn thing in my ears when I’m not ready.” 

She shouted at the hovering servant, “ Bring more whisky 
and soda! Bring more glasses! And shut up!” She turned to 
John. God! 1 wish these were the slave-owning days! I’d 
teach them manners!” 

Caroline never answered Tom Sheldon’s letters, though she 
erred over *em and kept them until the ink was almost oblit- 
erated by her tears and the cheap paper blistered. She kept 
them to the end of her life. . , 



He had writtea her only a few days ago aad had givea his 
letter to be enclosed with one of Beth’s. 

“ I’ll wait for you, Carrie, for ever. No matter how long, 
rii wait. -There will never be any other ^rl for me but you. 
Now you’ve gone, I walk in front of the house every morning 
and at sunset, after I’ve quit working, and I pretend you’re 
walking with me and talking to me. Why,- 1 can even hear 
your voice and the way you laugh and see the sunset in your 
eyes. 

“ Don’t forget me, Carrie. , Don’t forget me, my darling. 
I’m here. I’m waiting.” 


11 - 

Little love,- little darling, thought .Timothy, Winslow as he 
watched his adopted.rister seriously cultivate about the rose- 
bushes of Cynthia’s long and narrow garden. The girl’s pale 
yellow hair streamed in ripples and waves down her back, but 
the smooth locks were tightly controlled about her head with a 
blue ribbon. She sat on her heels, her blue dimity frock 
spread all- about her and protected by a ruflBed white apron ; 
her hands were gloved. But she did not work daintily ; she had 
a thoroughness and a disciplined manner of working which 
alone would have commended her to the diligent Timothy. 
The warm June sky was already deepening in tint as the sun 
sloped westward, ^nthia’s garden, like herself, was trim and 
formal in: appearance, with curving gravelled paths among 
ornamental trees and- shrubs, and flower beds that were 
always, in bloom, and- always changeful in colour and always 
sharply defined and neat. It was not a large garden; there 
. were many much larger on Beacon Street and more elaborate. 
But none had more charm and grace. 

Timothy sat' in the shade, of a tree on a white bench, long 
and precise in -his. black broaddqth, his fair head bare. He 
watched Melinda. She was not a chatterer ; what she under- 
took, she did' earnestly and gave all her efforts to it. She 
moved about -easily, in her squatting position, merely shifting 
her pretty feet in their black slippers, her legs protected by 
long white silk stockings. She' was not quite thirteen, but her 
profile, grave and thoughtful, the posture of her head, and the 
warm hints in her slender body told of apnroaching woman- 
hood, • 
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‘‘Aren’t you tired, Melinda?” he asked. He was pale and 
weary, for he had just been graduated from the Harvard Law 
School, where he had worked with a quiet and controlled 
intensity and so had earned a number of honours and the 
respect if not the liking of his teachers and fellow students. In 
two weeks he was to join the staff of John Ames’ lawyers in 
New York— Tandy, Harkness and Swift— as a junior law 
clerk. His salary was to be eighteen dollars a week and he 
intended to live on it alone, for since childhood he had known 
why John Ames had settled a trust fund on his mother. He 
did not castigate his mother in his mind for a single instant ; 
having no real moral values of his own, though sparing in his 
own private life, he thought the whole arrangement rather 
clever of her. Coldly analytical of everyone, and especially 
of himself, he had not yet reached a satisfactory conclusion as 
to why he would no longer take money from his mother. 
Certainly there were no virtuous scruples attached, he would 
think. . 

He loved no one but Melinda, his adopted sister. Two 
years ago, when he was twenty-one, he had decided that he 
would marry her some day. She would be eighteen in a little 
less than six years. In the meantime he would begin his 
delicate and careful courtship. He knew she loved him also, 
in her childish fashion. He resented it when he heard others 
remark on Melinda’s resemblance to Cynthia. He saw no 
resemblance at all, e.xcept perhaps for the colouring. The girl 
was grave, serious, and full of tenderness for everything, and 
her grey eyes were deep and thoughtful. To Timothy Winslow 
she was the most beautiful, most precious, and most delightful 
creature in all the world. He loved her because she possessed 
what he lacked. 


■ It had enraged him for years that John Ames dearly lovef 
Melinda also. He felt that in some way this love violated tht 
young girl. But he kept his rage to himself and never ex- 
prised It. No one had told him, but he felt sure that Johr 
had provided very generously for this child in his will. Hf 
M r fierce hope: that John, Ames would die befon 
‘h ^ ^,'Shteen and before John became aware of thf 
beUyeen Timothy and Melinda. Otherwise hi 
John ihnf Codicil. ' There was no valid reason tha 

well-born, diligent, and ambitiou 
^ of h^r own, but stil 
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Another obstacle 'ivas in the way: C^tfaia, herself, who did 
not like her son even if she did love him maternally and was 

proud of him. i. 

Melinda looked up from the roses and smiled. Then she 
took a pair of scissors and cut a white rosebud and ran to 
him with it across the grass. Her shadow flew behind her, 
elongated. It was the shadow of the woman she would be, 
graceful and flowing. She knelt on the bench beside Timothy, 
kissed his cheek shyly, then pushed the stem of the rosebud 
into his buttonhole. “There,” she said in her sweet, clear 
voice, “ that is all you needed.” 

Timothy put his arm about her slender waist, and his 
fingers stroked her back. “ Needed, in what way?”, he asked. 

“ I don’t know,” she said, and leaned back contentedly in 
the curve of his arm. “ But it does seem to complete you, 
somehow.” She bent her head to sniff at the rosebud, and he 
looked down at the smoothness of it and the tender way the 
hairs glimmered on her temples. She had a soft and immacU' 
late profile, firm and pure. She would be an exceedingly lovely 
woman, Timothy thought with detachment. But be loved 
what she was more than her appearance. His arm tightened 
about her, and she knelt upright to examine his face seriously. 
. “Is there something the matter, Tim?” she asked. She was 
the only one who used the diminutive form. 

“ No, why should there be? I was just enjoying watching 
you dig around those silly roses,” 

“They’re not silly,” said Melinda reprovingly. “They’re 
beautiful. They have the most wonderful odour.” 

He playfully rubbed his knuckles against a soft chsel: 
coloured like a tcarose, “You’re much prettier,” he said 
“ And you smell nicer.” 

She had an endearing chuckle. “ Oh, you ! You alwa-^ sr 
good things to me,” she said in her pretty childs vc’Ci 
“You’re a flatterer, as Mama would say.” 

“I never flatter anyone,” replied Umothv war 
truth, “ Puss, will you miss me whea I’m in Na- " rr ' 

“I always miss you,” she answered. Tbr' - --- 
each other’s eyes. The sbadov/ cz tbs ram,- - 

Melinda’s, with no coquetry, “After aU. rcrr r— 

and I do love ycu so much, Tim.” 

Timothy frovae-d a little. “I’m no: - -rr: =- 

you know, VitV.yT He watched her dm 

“No, r.y, ready. But more than om-m— - 

and sister,” ' 


“ What do you mean by that?” asked Timothy. 

The child shrugged helplessly. “I don’t know! I suppose 
it’s because you never tease me the way other boys tease their 
sisters, and never ridicule me the way they do, and never 
want me to leave the room. Other girls’ brothers do all that, 
and so they often don’t like their brothers. You’re so 
awfully kind to me, Tim.” 

Tim paused. He made his first definite move. “That is 
because I love you, Melly.” 

He had said this to her scores of times, lightly, affection- 
ately. But now he spoke as a man. The girl, so sensitive, 
heard the change of tone. She leaned again against his arm 
and studied him. The large grey eyes moved over his face. 
Then all at once she blushed deeply, and she jumped down 
from the bench and ran to the roses. But she did not squat 
down or take up the trowel. She looked at the flowers in 
absolute silence and without moving, her hands hanging at her 
sides, her head bent. Warm shadows ran over her face; an 
evening wind lifted the glittering cape of her hair and blew 
it briefly. 

Timothy waited. Something had changed between them, 
and both were conscious of it, though what had been said 
was only the apparently playful exchange between a brother 
who was a man and a sister who was still half a child. He 
knew a poignant moment had been reached. A great deal now 
depended on what Melinda would say and what she would do. 
If she suddenly laughed and ran into the house, he would 
know that he had been deluded, that he had not touched her 
at all, and that she was still only a child and thought only as 
a child. 

She turned her head and looked at him, and there was 
trouble in her eyes and a searching, too. He looked back at 
her with the same gravity. The wind made a murmuring in 
the trees and the shrubs. Clouds of golden bees rose from 
flower beds and drifted away. A robin let his, clear and 
melancholy evening song roll like drops of silver down the 
blue slope of the sky. Swallows chittered, gathered together, 
^^^dows deepened and lengthened, 
and the warm air subtly changed and filled with a thousand 
sweet scents. Melinda looked at Timothy in silence, and for 
a long time. 

"l^en she slowly moved towards him again, not running as 
a cmid runs, but as a woman walks, half reluctant, half eager. 



Reaching him, she stood before him. Carefully, tenderly, so 
as not to frighten her-for he knew that any vehement move 
would now frighten her — he lifted his hand. She looked at it 
and moved back a small step. She looked into his eyes again. 

Timothy had never been so intent, yet in appearance he 
appeared negligent and casual. The girl’s eyes fluttered from 
his face, then to his hand, then back again. She reached out 
and took Timothy’s hand. There was no childish pressure 
now, no childish grasping. It was a woman’s shy touch, a 
woman’s half-fearful reaching. 

“ Melinda,’" said Timothy gently. 

. “ Tim,” she answered. 

That was all, but it was enough for Timothy. He smiled. 
He stood up and, still holding Melinda’s hand, he went to- 
wards the house, and Melinda walked sedately beside him and 
did not look at him again. 


Cynthia that night spent her usual evening hour with Melinda 
in her bedroom before saying, good night. There was a deep 
tenderness between mother and adopted daughter, a sure 
confidence, and an artless trust. Melinda was never loqua- 
cious, nor did she speak easily and carelessly- Every word, 
Cynthia was certain, was weU thought out before Melinda 
spoke. 

To Cynthia, Melinda was still a beloved child, and only a 
child. She was not yet thirteen. She had reached puberty' and 
was changing day by day. Cynthia was aware of this; i: 
sometimes alarmed her and made her uneasy. But she knew 
her mother had felt so about her own daughters. It's his: 
that we know we are going to lose them soma day. and ner- 
haps sooner than we wish, Cynthia would r.b?n.V it's quiK 
tragedy— for us. But as long as I can, 1 am sains to keep 
Melinda a child. - - e 


“ What is it, pet?” she asked Melinda, who sat near h- 
a ruffled mghtgown of the softest Egyptian cotton h-r Jens 
ar braided neatly for the night. Was it possfflt- that 
ynthia had never noticed before the increasma 
e Childs features and the budding of her y“oup- bedv'/ 

asked herself 

other s famihar pain. " 

^e girl’s bedroom was in her favourite colours 
ory, with a dainty tester bed and ivory rua. M-hnw/r'.w 
a chair near Cynthia, and Cynthia 
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and smoothed the girl’s head with love. You re so quie 
darling,” she said. " Don’t you feel well? Is somethin 

bothering you?” ^ t, 

“ No, Mama,” said Melinda slowly. It s just that 1 1 
thinking. I’ll be thirteen in October, won’t I?” 

“ So you will,” agreed Cynthia. 

Now Melinda’s face glowed, and .Cynthia saw it, “ Don 
be in a hurry!” she cried. “ You are only a child, still. Yo 
look like Alice in Wonderland, dear,” she said somewht 
incoherently. “There’s nothing much in a grown-up work 
Melinda. It’s aU disillusion, and worry, and pain, an 
anxiety, and very little pleasure. Be a child as long as yo 


can.” 

“ But I’m not a child,” said Melinda. “ Not really,. Mama. 

“You’ll always be a child to me,” said Cynthia. 
mother,” she went on, trying to smile lightly, “ never dot., 
want her children to grow up. She wants them with her 
always. Of course, darling, you’ll be a woman some day, and 
then I suppose you’ll marry and leave me. Well, we don’t 
have to worry about anything for many, many years yet, do 
we?” 


“ Mary Ann’s sister is seventeen, and she hasn’t come out 
yet, and she’s engaged,” said Melinda. “She’s really been 
engaged since she was Mteen, and that’s less than three years 
older than I am.” 

“ Oh, heavens,” said Cynthia, and laughed a little. “ Have 
you been reading romances behind my back?” 

“The Mother of Christ was only fourteen when He was 
born,” said Melinda with a stubbornness Cynthia had en- 
countered several times before. 

Cynthia sighed. “I suppose that is what they say,” she 
admitted. “ But we aren’t living in the old times, dear, and 
girls don’t marry so young. Not in America, at least. They 
don’t even get engaged then.” She paused. “ What little boy 
has charmed you, pet? It seems to me that Amanda brings 
that big hulk of a thirteen-year-oId brother around very often 
these days. No wonder ; you’re so pretty. Is it Alfred?” She 
smiled indulgently, thinking of her own long-past and childish 
infatuations. Alfred Bothwell has a long way to go before 
he becomes a man. Many, many years. Is it Alfred? ” 

Harper Bothwell, finally becoming certain that Cynthia 
would never marry him, had married a cousin twelve years 
ago, a widow with a boy about a year old, and had adopted 
him, and he now had a daughter of his own in addition. 
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' Melinda was silent. Cynthia smiled again. So it was Alfred, 
that big hulking boy. The love affairs of children! But one 
had to manage them wisely or the little souls were extremely 
hurt, and the hurt could last all one’s life, ^nthia remem- 
bered her own young years. She had been frightfully infatu- 
ated with- — now, what was his name? She could not remem- 
ber. But he had had a beautiful pair of big brown eyes. Like 
a cow’s, she, thought now wryly. She had been thrilled to 
the heart when he had sent her a bunch of tight little hot- 
house roses when she was Melinda’s age. Where was the poor 
creature now? He was a fat old banker with a belly, in New 


York. . 

Melinda said. “Mama, do you still not know who my 
parents were?” 

The girl had asked this many times before, pd Cynthia, 
respecting her, had always answered: “Darling, no one 
knows. The records are always sealed.’’ So she repeated this 
again to-night, expecting Melinda to accept it as casually as 
she had done in other years. 'Melinda was not satisfied. 

“ I wish I knew,” she said wistfully. 

“ Why?” Cynthia demanded. 

“ I don’t know. Mama. I wonder if they are dead.” 
Cynthia bit her lips. . She had been about to say, “ Qf 
course they are not dead.” She shivered at the thought of 
how close she had been to saying that. She drew her light 
lace shawl about her. R^lly, these June nights could be 
deceptive. 

“Are you dissatisfied,, Melinda?” asked Cynthia with some 
sharpness. “ Haven’t I been a good mother to you?” 

“ Oh, Mama,” said Melinda with lemorse, putting her hand 
on Cynthia s knee. ” I’ve hurt your feelings. I’m so sorry. 
But a girl, adopted like me, often wonders about her real 
parents. Don t be hurt; Mama. I love you so much.” 

Cynthia held -out her arms to Melinda, and the girl came 
to her and sat on her lap, and they clung to each other. Cyn- 

dadii^”™^^ ** my darling, my 


They rocked together, and Cynthia thought, as she had 
toought many times before, that she would literaUy burst with 
her p^sionate love. She murmured endearments against the 
® “Melinda, Melinda.” she^id 

so^’o Tim’s gomg away so 


Cynthia stopped rocking.. She smoothed Melinda’s head. 


“ Well, dear, after all, he’s a man now. He has his own way 
to make. He can’t stay home for ever.” 

“ I suppose not," Melinda sighed. 

“ You two have always been so fond of each other,” said 
Cynthia, “ But never mind. He’ll be home on the holidays, 
no doubt." 

“ Yes. Yes,” said Melinda.. " But I’ll miss him so much.” 
" There’s always Alfred Bothwell,” said Cynthia, smiling. 
Melinda did not answer. Cynthia rocked again with the 
girl in her arms. 

“ I’ve always loved Tim so much," said Melinda. 

“And that makes you a majority of one, " said Cynthia. 
“Look at the time! My chick should have been in bed and 
asleep half an hour ago.” 

Cynthia came down to the sitting-room, where Tim was 
reading a dull financial paper. She had refused to have gas- 
light installed, saying it smelled bad, flickered too much, and 
was too harsh and glaring. Timothy knew that she preferred 
the softer light of lamps because of the filmy webbing about 
her eyes and the one small cleft between them. Otherwise she 
was as stately and graceful as in her youth, with a slender and 
supple figure; she moved lightly, and her native polish was 
enhanced by the years as silver is enhanced by use and 
becomes more satiny. She sat down in her favourite chair 
near the fireplace ; the aperture had been filled with a basket 
of red roses, and the scent fiUed the room. It had been raining 
a little ; an odour of warm dust and freshness and heated 
stone came through the tall opened windows. 

Timothy had risen automatically when his mother came in, 
then when she had sat down he took up his paper again. They 
had, as yet, not exchanged a word. Cynthia picked up her 
embroidery. The clock chimed ten. 

“ Why don’t you wear spectacles. Mother?” asked Timothy 
idly from behind his paper. “You’re in the bosom of your 
family and there s no one to peep. It is almost painful for me 
to watch you holding your work at arm’s length and squint- 
£fow ^ acquire the wrinkles you loathe, you 

♦i,- always trust you, Timothy, to say the kindest 

things,” said Cynthia. ^ 

be ^ mother’s next birthday she will 
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Cynthia could not help smiling. “ Forty,” she said. ‘ I ve 
been forty some time now and I don’t intend to be any older 
even when I have grandchildren. Don’t be impertinent, Tirti- 
othy.” She sighed, looked at her work impatiently, and put it 
down. “ How time flies,” she said. 

. “ I’ve' heard that remark before,” said her son. 

Her restless thoughts moved ori. “ Really,” she said, I 
don’t see how you can subsist like a gentleman in New York 
on eighteen dollars a week. It’s ridiculous.” 

“ I’ll subsist, if not necessarily like a gentleman. I’ll be as 
rigorous as my dear Uncle John was at my age.” 

“ You never mention him without a sneer in your voice,” 
said, Cynthia. “What has ^ John ever done to hurt you? He 
has been more than good to me, and without any obligation 
on his part, and good to you, too.” 

“ But, dear Mama, he isn’t a gentleman, and you -are always 
speaking of breeding. Never mind, don’t frown; It only 
makes that mark between your eyes go deeper. There are 
some who can afford to' be gentlemen ; I am not one of them 
yet, due in great part to the profligacy of both you and my 
dear dead papa.” 

Cynthia’s cheeks coloured. She looked with animus at her 
son, and then she saw that he appeared strained and pale and 
that his light eyes were tired. She could not help it: he was 
abominable and merciless, but he was her son and she loved 
him even if she disliked him heartily as a person. “ You’ve 
said that before,” she remarked in a irulder tone than he 
expected. “ Your father’s expectations were exaggerated, and 
neither of us had ever had a reason to be prudent. We weren’t 
- trained in prudence.' But at least you’ve had a beautiful home, 
an excellent education, and you are a gentleman in spite of 
vhat you say.” 


Timothy shrugged and rattled the paper. Cynthia became 
sxasperated. -“You surely will allow me to send you a sum 
vhich will double your income,” she said. “ Why, I believe 
^'ou’re proud! It’s good to be proud, but not at the price of 
:heap shirts, poor lodgiags^ bad food, and coarse boots. 
Especially when it isn’t necessary.” 

It won’t be necessary long,” Timothv assure-^ her On** of 
bis feet moved restively. For a moment she was de^Iy 
moved. She wished he had been a less dimcuh child, but even 
as an mfant he had resented coddlings and hissings and mur- 
murous sounds against his cheek. “H='5 ” 
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she would complain. What did she know about Timothy? 
she reflected. Absolutely nothing. He had been an unloving 
baby, an unloving and self-assured child, and now be was a 

withdrawn young man. . , „ .r 

Timothy continued, when she remained silent: I expect to 
start at eighteen dollars a week, yes. But I hope— I know 
that I will be getting much more than that within a year. And 
I hope that I’ll be a junior partner within five years. Dear 
Uncle John has hinted as much ; he practically owns that law 
firm. At least he frightens the devil out of the whole office 
when he appears. A rich, tidy firm. I remember an old Scots 
saying to the effect that lawyers are the devil’s race, and I’m 
sure it is true.” 

“ Why do you always ascribe villainy to everybody? ” Cyn- 
thia said with renewed exasperation. , 

“ Probably because everyone is a villain at heart,” he re- 
plied, pleased that he had annoyed her. “ Except, of course, 
Melly.” 

“ Don’t call her ‘ Melly ’! ” Cynthia cried. “ What a vulgar 
nickname.” 

He put down the paper. “ She calls me Tim, and that’s a 
nickname,” he said. 

“ But she’s only a child. She’s growing up. At least she will 
soon begin to grow up,” Cynthia added hastily. “And it’s 
time for even you to call her by her right name.” She clasped 
her hands in her mauve silk lap and smiled. “ The child is in 
love! Imagine that, she is in love.” 

Her large grey eyes dreamed, grew brighter, as if a h'ttle 
tearful. “ Is she indeed?” Timothy said. “ With whom?” 

A silly schoolboy just a little older than herself. Harper 
Bothwell s adopted son, his nephew. That big uncouth boy, 
Alfred.” 

“Did she say so herself?” asked Timothy. 

I think so. Yes, I think she did. At least when I teased 
her about Alfred— he’s always coming here with Amanda and 
standing around looking ill at ease and staring at Melinda. 
Like a stork, on one foot.” 

Did she say so herself?” repeated Timothy, Cynthia was 


*' actually sounding like an 

outraged father She was pleased. " Or the very much older 

matter? Those children! 

Now I don t recall that Melinda really did say anything.” 
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Timothy carefuUy folded his newspaper, then smoothed it 
neatly. The ring his mother had given him on his 
birthday, a deep ruby set in bright gold, twinkled m the soft 


lamplight. . . . 

“However,” said Cynthia, “I agree with you that its ridi- 
culous even talking about such a thing in connection with- 
those children. It’U be years and years. I myself was inarned 
too young. I wasn’t quite twenty-one, and very inexperienced, 
practically a dolt concerning worldly matters, and no doubt 
very stupid.” She glanced at the portrait on the, wall. 

“ Melinda,” said Timothy, “ will be eighteen in less than six 
years. And that horror of a boy is only a little older than 
she.” 


“ But he’s going to be handsome. All the Bothwells are 
.handsome, and he is a Bothwell by birth as well as by adop- 
, tion, you know. He has really lovely Irish eyes, deep blue, and 
such long black lashes, and ^ hair is black and curly. He is 
pimply just now, but he’ll be a fine-looking man. Melinda 
could do much worse — with all that money, too. Ah, well, it 
will be centuries, and it’s foolish even to talk about it now.” 

“You are so particular about breeding,” said Timothy. 
“I’ve often wondered why you adopted Melinda.” 

. Cynthia took up her embroidery, held it at arm’s length, and 
pretended to scrutinize it. “How tiresome,” she said. “I 
think I took too large a stitch there. It will have to come out. 
What did you say, Timothy? Oh yes, something about Mel- 
inda’s parents. Well, one has only to look at the child to .know 
that she didn’t come from a mean line. And when I saw her 
for the very first time I said to myself, ' Why, if dear Ann 
had had another daughter she would have looked cX2.cdy hk= 
Melinda.’ It almost killed me when Ann died.” 

“ Of neglect,” Timothy reminded her. “ Dear L>cle Iccz 
was too parsimonious to call a physician in r—=- ~ 

“ I know, I know,” said Cynthia in dssirs^is. - a wav. : 
not entirely his fault. I know how hard n- 
He wasn’t sure of himself. He still isn’n eve- nnw. ** ^ ~ 

“ I think it was Frederick the Grear wdn -- ■- - '-Z -r-i- r - 
enough for a man to whom everyihinr ,5 nnc - 

Timothy replied. “ Or something similar. ~Yiz andsi' ' 

poor old Uncle John should be pified. Bar r.” v - - 

more and more money. I want ir nr.sSd. ar2 
determined as he is to get it. I jtiit r-i-.- v;— aT”!. iT 

a gargoyle of a daughter.” ' ^ a r 
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“Oh, Timothy, how unkind. Caroline is becoming, in a 
way, a very impressive young woman. Is it possible ftat she, 
like you, is twenty-three? How time flies. And she’s gained 
considerable poise during all those travels with her father. , 
Her eyes are really remarkable ; they grow more beautiful 
every time I see her, and her smile is charming. She has such 
pretty teeth — a little too large, but pretty just the same. And 
she dresses almost stylishily after spending nearly a year in 
Paris. Yes, very impressive. She is certainly old enough to 
marry. I must speak about it to John when they return from 
Switzerland. And she has a marvellous mind. You ought to 
appreciate that, at any rate.” She stared long and thoughtfully 
at her son and smiled teasingly. “ Have you ever thought of 
marrying Caroline yourself? You do love money, you know, 
and she will inherit so many countless millions.” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed Timothy. “ What grotesque ideas 
you do get!” 

But Cynthia had become a trifle excited by the idea. “ Do 
let’s be practical,” she said. “ You are so cold-blooded; you 
are determined to be as rich as John. How better, and how 
much more expedient, to get it by marrying than merely 
drudging along year after year in hope. You can’t really 
detest Caroline as much as you imply. What has the poor girl 
done to you? She’ll be a grand old lady. No Boston man 
ever let a woman’s appearance stand in the way of a good 
marriage. And Caroline will not only be immensely rich, but 
she’s my sister’s daughter and she is well bred. Really, 
Timothy, you could do much worse.” 

“ I don’t think so,” said Timothy with an elaborate shud- 
. der. “ We hated each other from the first minute.” 

Cyntlua pursed her lips. " It’s hard to say what Caroline 
ever thinks. I doubt she ‘ hates ’ you ; she’s indifferent to 
anyone but her father. It is I she dislikes intensely, if any- 
body. She won’t even stay in this house when they’re in 
Boston. Timothy, you’ve always been practical, perhaps too 
much so. Your marrying Caroline will keep the money in 
me family, where it belongs. And if you really can’t stand 
Camline after you marry her, there are other consolations.” 

Such as a mistress,” said Timothy pleasantly. 

Cynthia laughed. “ Why not? There, you’ll think I’m 
shameless.” 

, Nothing to me is shameless,” said Timothy, “ provided 
here IS cash concerned in it. But Caroline really sticks in my 
throat. Shall we drop the horrible subject‘d” 
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Cynthia nodded, but she was becoming even more excited. 
What a solution for poor Timothy! She must speak to John. 
She had very little, herself, to leave her son. 

“Don’t forget, Fm giving a dinner for you to celeoreie 
your graduation before you go to New York, she said.^^ I 
invited all my friends. They can be helpful to you. Shi 
yawned suddenly. ** Is it actually eleven? I remem ce^ — 

that was only the beginning of the evening for me. I 
indeed be becoming — ^middle-aged,” But she gkncee cc .y_ 
with satisfaction at her smooth white hands which showec no 
rising veins, no mottling, no withering. You Sc=m ;c 
Timothy,” she said in a gentle tone. “ It’s been ve.-y hire cn 
you. But you do have your key, and I’m proud cf veu, 'r'/hy 
don’t you go to bed?” 

“ I will,” he said, standing up. “ Shall I nng rcr tze 
to put out these dingy lamps?” 

" In a moment. Good night my dear.” ^ 

She stayed alone for a minute or two. She did not know 
why she felt so suddenly depressed. Then she rang the bell 
and left the room. She floated up the graceful -lairway, then 
stopped on the last step. Timothy was sending at Melinda's 
door, his head inclined in its direction. Cyndtta smiled sadly. 
How he loved the child! Her son moved an, his head bent. 
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Caroline had seen Tom Sheldcn briefly but once during her 
two weeks in Lyme in 1878. He had later paced up and down 
the narrow shingle but did cor glance at the house. She h-ic 
cried, then had resolutely turned away. In 1879 she had no; 
seen him at all, for she was constantly travelling with her 
father. In 1880 be had come upon her at dawn on 
boulder ih front of the- house at Lyme, and he had sar 1C 
beside her and they had cor spoken, and then he had Csied 
her check gently and had gene away. In I SSI she • s-oi'’ 
ody one week at I^>-me and encountered him oC ICo 
lUage, where he had bo/v'ed soberly and had 
business. In 1882 she had remained in Lyndo-^ % 
time she and her father were in America, hu: C 
her twenty-s^ond birthday, she had received a LeC 
baroque pearl set in a coil o' cld sT’--= 

But he wrote her constantly, though she dhi ' 


I'cm: 




except once to thank him abruptly for his gift. (She never 
knew that he had half expected her to return it. Had she done 
so, he would have known it was hopeless.) She read his letters, 
deeply and darkly stirred. Always, she looked for his last 
words: “I will wait for you, Carrie darling. Don’t forget 

She wrote Beth long letters, which often confused and 
baffled that simple and ageing woman, but Caroline knew 
that Tom would be the next to read them. She described the 
countries she had visited and the people she had met. She 
did not mention her father. But her letters were unconsciously 
filled with her cry of bewilderment, fear, and loneliness, 
which grew year by year. So Tom’s letters to her were full of 
reassurance and love and understanding. Her loyalty to her 
father prevented her acknowledging the passionate gratitude 
she felt. It was impossible for her to marry Tom ; she must 
avoid him for ever. And then she would watch the post for 
Beth’s next letter in which Tom’s letter was enclosed. 


She had met multitudes (it seemed to her) of people in these 
years, mostly associates of her father’s, and sometimes she 
and John dined at their London, Paris, Berlin, and Geneva 
homes. Sometimes, when John thought she seemed especially 
silent and dull and pale, he would take her to the French 
Riviera for the sun and air. She would walk in loneliness, 
averting her eyes from the bathing and sunning men and 
women, and avoiding the gay salles d manger and eating in 
her room. She shivered at the sound of music. She cared 


nothing for the exotic food and ate plainly, as did her father. 

It had taken Caroline several years to come to the horrified 
conclusion that all the Alecks were not confined to the gross 
and ignorant working classes, to the brutes on docks, to the 
drivers of^ hacks. They lived and had their being among 
her father’s friends. They had the same fierce expression as 
the original Aleck, the same imperviousness, the same lustful 
same solid brutality, though their exteriors were 
clothed in broadcloth and they spoke in cultivated voices and 
smoked rich cigars and drank fine wines and lived in magni- 
ncent homes. They were as merciless as Aleck, and as exigent, 
ano resorted to gigantic exigency when they considered it 
nec^san^ She had always believed that the less desirable 
traits ot the human race were forbidden entry to good homes 

ChB among people of breeding and education, 

he had believed that f e animal traits of cruelty, avarice, and 
opportunism, of hypocrisy and falsehood, of treachery, of 
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rapacity and barbarousness, were limited strictly to the 
Alecks. When she discovered that these traits existed among 
those \vho did not have to work for a Uving with their hands 
and who had tremendous fortunes, it was a violent experience 
for her. Illustrious names, lofty bearing, education, charm, 
and worldliness did nothing to change human nature, she 
dismally concluded. 

However, there was a distinction, she observed: The Alecks 
frequently were assailed by the law. Their counterparts 
among her fathers’ associates were not only not assailed by 
the law but were decorated by governments and received 
many^ honours and spoke easily of czars and kaisers and 
emperors and kings, and lesser but still august ranks. They 
were accepted everywhere. It seemed, to the appalled girl, 
that one had only to be a monster on a tremendous scale to 
be honoured. 

As she sat now in her suite in Geneva, she recalled one man 
in particular whom she regarded with silent but furious 
loathing and terror. He was an Englishman, Montague de 
Valle Brookingham, and when his father died he would 
become Montague Lord Haines, Forty-four years old, he 
had been more than considering asking John Ames for bis 
daughter. Caroline could do worse, John would think, and 
Brookingham was on his way up and had come a long way 
from being a younger son — his older brother had died two 
years ago — of a noble but impoverished family. There was 
nothing Brookingham would not do, and he had done almost 
all of it. Though he had been young at the time, he had made 
a fortune through the Franco-Prussian War and had received 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honour from a government which 
had apparently been unaware of the fact that he had supplied 
arms to the Prussians also. Like John Ames, he was a formid- 
able adventurer and had a nose for money, and enormous 
liquid assets, most of which he kept discreetly in the banks in 
Switzerland. The crumbling family home in Devonshire had 
been restored by him after his brother’s death. Had his 
brother not providentially died, the house could have rotted 
for all he would have cared, he had said to John laughingly. 
Fortunately his brother had also died without an heir. The 
title would come to Montague, and the old lord was now in his 
seventies and doddering.” Queen Victoria, it was said, re- 
garded Montague with much favour and thought him witty 
and captivating, and Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, though 
disliking and suspecting him, had to be polite when he called 



upon the monarch. Prince Albert had privately thought him 
despicable, but the Queen remembered that he had been of 
excellent service in the Affair of India. He had dreams of an 
earldom, and his dreams were not without substance. 

He was now in Switzerland, as were numerous other friends 
of John Ames. Caroline sat alone, dreading the evening. Mr. 
Brookingham would be present, as always. He was at least 
two inches shorter than the tall young wornan, with a large 
head covered with thin mouse-coloured hair, a clean-shaven 
face, and a somewhat chubby body and a small bulge in his 
belly. The head was quite out of proportion to his general 
size. When he was serious or in repose, his plump features 
were ordinary and undistinguished, even commonplace, his 
light blue eyes faintly reflective, his nose broad and shapeless. 
In cheap and ordinary clothing he could have passed as a 
semi-skilled artisan or poor shopkeeper on the streets of 
London on his way home to a meagre fire, small crowded 
rooms full of cheap bric-h-brac, a sleazy rug on the floor, and 
to a tea composed of boiled eggs, toast, and currant jam. But 
even in his well-tailored and expensive clothing he had a look 
utterly without distinction or flair. He faintly resembled a 
valet dressed in discarded garments from the wardrobe of his 
master. 


It was when he smiled or laughed that he terrified Caroline. 
Immediately his face, and even his features, changed amaz- 
ingly and actually took on different contours. Then the light 
blue eyes darkened, tilted, and became demonic under faded 
brows that fiashed upward from the corners. His quiet mouth 
was then diabolical. His nostrils flared, his ears peaked, his • 
^ plump cheeks became angular. A portrait of him in repose 
and another in amusement would have convinced any viewer 
that this was not the same man at all. 

There would be others present to-night, but they did not 
seem to Caroline to be half so dangerous, evil, and ruthless as 
this ™an. In a way he fascinated her ; she was always watch- 
ing for his face to change, for the rather dull quietness to take 
cu quality of pure and laughing malignance. 

She had heard others say he was charming, and she had been 
dumbly incredulous. Her father relaxed in his company, and 
his other friends enjoyed his witticisms and his deUcately 
depraved remarks and his way with a joke. He was always 
ihnn<^f h courteo^ to CaroUne, and thoughtful, and she 
thought he mocked her. The innocence in her was startled in 
nis presence. 
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So, drearily this evening, she shrank from the thought ot 
the man who wanted to marry her for his own reasons She 
did not like Switzerland, and she thought longingly o y, 
and especially of Rome, with its smooth white grandeur, its 
eternal immovability, its waiting air of tmeless power. She 
had been in Switzerland three times, and it had always re- 
mained alien to her, which surprised John Arries who thought 
the grey starkness of the country resembled his daughters 

Caroline remembered her first journey to Switzerland. 
Italy had overwhelmed her with its exuberant beauty, its 
flashes of almost intolerably lovely colour, its lush untidiness 
which was part of its enchantment, its harmonious and flash- 
ing landscapes, its humming repose and murmurous silences. 
John had believed his daughter indiSerent to these, just as he 
was indifferent. It was in Milan where she had secretly 
bought a tiny painting of the Bay of Naples for Tom Sheldon ; 
it remained in her luggage under layers of paper. She knew 
that hundreds of artists had made the Bay of Naples almost 
as banal and blase to millions of eyes as copies of the Venus 
de Milo. But this painting was different ; the usual purples 
and blues and scarlets had not been used. The unknown artist 
had captured a noonday view in one blinding moment of gold 
— gold every tint, shade, and hue; mountains, rocks, and 
water— so that the painting lay in the hands like a shimmering 
rectangle of living gilt, changeful and pulsing. 

It was also- in Milan where a subtle change came to John 
Ames, a kind of grey darkening over his flesh, over his eyes, 
and over his fading hair. He was not a complainer, but with 
the intensity of absorbed love Caroline fearfully saw the 
chanp. She asked herself dozens of frantic questions; Did 
Johns appetite, always spare, become even more spare in 
Milan? Was he less decisive of movement ; was his voice 
slower;, did he appear faintly exhausted? She timidly sug- 
gested a physician. “ Here?” he had said contemptuously dis- 
missing the wisdom and the glory of Italy in one word Then 
seeing her face, he had added kindly. “There is nothing 
wrong wrth me. You must remember that I’m not young any 
longer. Caroline, and I’ve been busy in Rome S the 

v™”v S'SSlandt aal 

so Will you. You 11 like everything about it.” 

little paintbg^to Tom Sdo?°afto^an^'^Shrhad^‘b“ 
ataaas. accustomed the cta„| ‘ftat Jr”? aflL^S 



no other symptoms of any disorder developed, she reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that if there was any change at all it 
was due to his age. She rarely saw Cynthia and even more 
rarelyospoke to her ; she did not know that her aunt was 
apprehensive also and that Cynthia “ nagged,’ as John called 
it, about eminent Boston physicians. . v, ' 

Father and daughter had stayed overnight m Stresa before 
Caroline’s first visit to Switzerland. This was north Italy, but 
spring was vehement everywhere, though with less passion 
than in the south. Caroline could see Lake Maggiore from her 
bedroom window, . silvery and glistening, afloat with two 
islands of vivid green. At her left stood an arm of the Alps 
pitching down into the water in a broken chaos of purplish 
grey under a dim sky of lilac. Caroline stepped on to her 
narrow balcony and looked below her at the grounds of the 
hotel, at the bursting colours of azaleas, the wet coolness of 
palm trees, the greenness of sloping lawns. A soft rain began 
to fall, rustling. The air filled with a thousand faint frag- 
rances. I should like to live here! thought Caroline. She 
wrote to Beth: “I can’t describe Stresa. It was so still and 
calm and great, a study in grisaille, greens, and faint lav- 
enders.” 

One of Caroline’s teachers had once told her: “There are 
no real boundaries in the world ; there are only artificial ones 
made by greedy governments. People, countries are all the 
same, and only governments keep them apart. There are no 
such things as race and national temperaments; you would 
see that if presidents, kings, czars, and kaisers didn’t divide 
^ people for their own purposes.’’ On seeing Switzerland, and 
\on other occasions in other countries, Caroline knew that her 
! ■ was a milky fool, had either never travelled or had 
done her travelling through dull minds who saw no variety in 
. mankind and preferred to see all men as of one dun colour. 
Men’s spirits, in spite of their detractors or their adulators, 
rernained superbly isolated and deeply different from one 
another. 

■pie next day she and her father left for her first visit to 
Switzerland. She stood at the border while her luggage was 
examined by kindly Italians, and she looked at the grave and 
motionless faces of the Swiss officers. Then with only a few 
steps she was in a nation entirely different from Italy, and 
among people who had nothing in common, temperamentally, 
with the Italians. She boarded the excellent Swiss train and 
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read the admonitions in Italian, French and German concern- 
ing the dire penalties inflicted on those who destroyed or 
defaced or dirtied the shining cleanliness of the conveyance. 
The exhortations irritated her. She remarked on it to John, 
who shrugged and said, “ Hiey are a very strict and rigorous 
people. Unlike the Italians.” Caroline added to herself in 
rebellion, “They have no colour.” She glanced down at her 
dull dress of brown wool and for the first time in her life she 
thought, “ I too have no colour.” She saw her broad face in 
the glistening windowpane and was sadly affronted by her 
lack of beauty. She did not see that she had a kind of large 
majesty and that her face, in spite of its broad shape, had a 
Gothic quality. 

Even the Italians on the train — businessmen from Milan 
and Rome — ^appeared subdued in the reproving atmosphere of 
the Swiss train. Their moustaches seemed to lose a measure 
of their stiff pugnacity, their manners some assurance ; their 
attitudes became less melodramatic. They stopped talking 
vivaciously and applied themselves diligently to papers, which 
apparently pained them. “Why do you stare?” John Ames 
asked his daughter. She did not answer for a moment ; she 
was thinking of the little painting she had bought, of blue 
Vesuvio and Soma against a scarlet sky, of flower markets 
incredibly blazing, of painted buildings and red roofs. She 
looked through the window at Switzerland. She had no words 
and merely smiled deprecatingly. 

The mountains in Italy had appeared green and violet and 
soft. Here they had frozen into vast and granite forms, with 
only an occasional steep emerald meadow among pines and 
boulders. The day was dim and sombre, enhancing the awe- 
some landscape of narrow valley and looming stone. Vapour 
gushed through high passes, and an infrequent waterfall, 
slender and the colour of illuminated lead, broke from rock, 
Swiss hamlets stood diminished in the little valleys, the houses 
built of slate-coloured stone and dark wood or of some stark- 
white mortar with black roofs curiously shaped and curving, 
and all dominated by grim little churches, pale and harsh 
and pointed. The mountains climbed higher, white and dark 
grey, ribbed and striped with white slashes of snow, though 
this was the middle of May. Caroline could feel the icy wind 
along the window sash, and she shivered and pulled her brown 
travelling shawl closer over her shoulders. A lake, steel-blue 
and surrounded by purple cliffs and crags, wheeled into sight, 



and Caroline thought of the Bay of Naples at sunset. She had 
glimpses of streets, chill and barren and winding and very 
neat, and little tidy carts and carriages, and children so 
covered with heavy brown clothing that they appeared shape- 
less and nublike. 

Her thoughts shifted. It was only the hard grey light that 
made her father appear wan and desiccated and very tired. 
Timidly she asked whether he would like some chocolate. A 
waiter was coming into the car with a linen-covered tray of 
cups and pitchers and little plates of cakes. John said iin- 
patiently, “ No, but have some yourself. Swiss chocolate is 
the best in the world.” Caroline sipped her chocolate mourn- 
fully. 

“ We will soon be in Geneva,” said John, shuffling his 
papers together and replacing them in his brief-case. “ I 
always stay at the Hotel Grande. Economy doesn’t pay 
abroad. AU Americans are supposed to be rich ; if you’re as 
sober as most Europeans, except for the Italians, the Parisians, 
and the Austrians, they think you are poor and so you lose 
authority and influence with them. We’re alleged to have 
dash, at least when it comes to spending.” He smiled a little 
grimly. 

Caroline no longer said to her father, “ I am afraid,” though 
she was always frightened. She had acquired a quiet, mono- 
syllabic kind of conversation which added to her dignity, so 
that people said, “ She is still quite a young woman, but she 
isn’t foolish. Solid and firm and observant.” Not only 
Bostonians thought this ; New Yorkers approved of her; and 
she had been especially respected in London. She was, on this 
first visit to Switzerland, only twenty and appeared ten years 
older. Strangers often believed she was her father’s wife, to be 
sure, but one eminently suited to him. 

Geneva, on this first visit, did not impress her. It had a kind 
of purposeful bustle, orderly and hard and excessively clean 
and dull. The confidence of the people awed Caroline. The 
manager, surrounded by servants, received them with re- 
strained cordiality and no excitement. He conducted them to 
them suite, gave Caroline only the slightest of curious glances; 
and inquired after Monsieur’s health. Even the Swiss of 
French origin, thought Caroline, had taken on the cold stoni- 
ness of their country, and the intonations of their voices were 
frigid. Later she was to encounter the owner of the hotel, a 
Mviss of German origin, and she thought him stiff and 
unfriendly and his look at her father glacial. 
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Ames. Shrewd and laughing Paris had frightened her ; Vienna 
had appeared cynical and uncaring, Rome, indifferent to 
passing ages, had only tolerated her. 

John had smiled at her oddly. “We are still a young 
frontier country, and these countries are old. Give us time, 
ray dear. We’ll not always be young and naive. And good,” 
he had added. “ No, no. We’ll not always be good and kind 
and just and free. We’ll be the greatest despot and murderer 
of them all. Just be patient.” 

Caroline had been startled and puzzled at this extraordinary 
remark. That night she had met her father’s friends, had 
found them ambiguous, frightening, and too adult for her 
youth and inexperience. There was something about them 
that repelled and appalled her, though she did not know what 
it was. Her father changed in their presence, and this fright- 
ened her more than anything else. He became one with 
them. She listened to them acutely when they spoke in 
German or French or Italian. Something was astir in them 
that was terrible, and her father was part of it. She had tried 
to get him to explain later, but he had said wearily, " It will 
come to you in time. At present, you need only listen.” 

“ But, Papa, they were Englishmen and Germans and 
Italians and Frenchmen. Yet they didn’t seem, really, to have 
any country ” She looked at him helplessly. 

“They don’t,” said John Ames. “They have no country, 
just as I have no country.” 

She had nothing to say to that. There seemed nothing 
adequate to say, nothing to question. 

She knew now, three years later, on another May night in 
Geneva, in the very same suite, a great deal more than she 
had known earlier. Those men and these women — ^English, 
Gerrnan, Swiss, American, French, Austrian, and Italian — 
had indeed no country, no allegiances, no nation, no honous, 
no principles. They had but one loyalty: money. In the 
presence of money they were one nation, one. people, one 
mind, and one soul. They respected and liked each other 
and used each other. When they spoke of their native 
countries it was with objectivity and no patriotism. They 
would betray and plunder if it brought them fortune. A 
Russian banker had joined them but two years ago ; he was 
smoothly enveloped in their bland and watchful anonymity. 
His face had taken on the contours of theirs ; he spoke French 
without an accent. He was a small, rotund man with a jolly 
expression and brilliant black eyes, and they called him Alex, 




ritual. She moved hesitantly to the table and pretended to be 
absorbed in the flowers. She meticulously moved a perfectly 
set arrangement of silver. She suddenly shivered in the hard 
cold of the mountain air. She said to one of the waiters, “ I 
should like a fire if you please,” and she pointed to the black 
marble fireplace and its mantel covered with elaborate 
German beer steins and a pair of sentimental porcelains. Tire 
waiter, bowing, pulled a bell rope for the man who cared for 
the fires. He came in, in his uniform of white and blue stripes, 
with a cap of the same material on his head, and laid the fire. 
The tops of tlie formidable mountains turned a faint scarlet as 
the declining sun touched their glaciers and white caps. 

The usual Swiss guests would be absent to-night, and so 
would the Italians. These bankers — they were always bankers 
— were in Russia, John Ames had explained to his daughter. 
No matter what else they did, or what their obscure affairs, 
they were always bankers, he would say wryly. “There is 
much more to banking, Caroline,” he had once said, “ than 
the taking in of money, letting it out on local mortgages or 
farm loans and enterprises, and paying it out with interest.” 
“ Banking" was the power behind the throne of the Czar, the 
thrones of Austria-Hungary, Germany, France, the British 
Empire, Spain, Scandinavia, the obscure palaces in South 
America, and, of course, the chair of the President of the. 
United States. Caroline was now well aware that the bankers 
had only to raise a delicate forefinger, to nod disinterested 
heads, and thrones would fall, armies would march, the 
thunder of arms would shatter the peace of the skies, kings 
would be deposed, empires and nations rearranged or blasted, 
and the destiny of millions changed irrevocably. 

Tlierc was one thing that John Ames, among many others, 
did not know about his daughter, the tall, impressive, silent 
youii^g woman with her meagre coronet of fine black braids. 
She had a year ago come to the strong and passionate decision 
that she herself would never be engaged with these people. 
Would never speak to them again when her father died, 
mlrigue sickened her, but she exonerated her father. After all, 
he had suffered he had been desperately poor and had been 
persecuted for his poverty. He used these people. In a way, 
she thought naively, it was a retribution. 

She knew that her father was enormously wealthy. She 
had been taught all about the stock market. It appeared to 
her to be exciting, part of the growth of the industrial world, 
and contained opportunities for the discreet and affluent. If 
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there were men who manipulated the stock market in New 
York, London, the Bourse, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, it was 
very well. It was a splendid game, and profitable. She would 
keep her father’s fleet of ships, for legal cargo only. Again, 
she exonerated John; he had been forced to do as he had 
done. He had had no choice in a ravenous world. 

Reality and he^ natural integrity, simplicity, and honesty 
were, unknown to her conscious mind, having a grim battle 
in the corridors of her spirit. Reality attempted to show her 
that the majority of men, perhaps all of them, had much of 
the “ Aleck spirit ” or had less ; but they had it. Reality 
had shown her that men had their price, and not every price 
was cash. Once she had read a book written by a distin- 
guished Jesuit priest which defined very clearly man’s natur- 
ally depraved state and his dark insistent nature, from both 
of which he could be delivered only by God. Caroline had 
been outraged and frightened by this confrontation of reality, 
and she had torn the book to shreds with a passion she bad 
not known she possessed. But secretly she had agreed. 

She who had never been ill in her life had taken to having 
violent headaches and bouts of nausea over the past few 
years. She could feel the dull premonitions of one of the 
headaches now as she cowered close to the fire which had been 
built in the sitting-room and absently watched the placing of 
chairs about the table. Her big. well-formed hand moved to 
her throat and touched the pin Tom Sheldon had given her. 

The door of the suite opened, and John Ame-s stepped over 
the threshold in his English derby, his fine English broadcloth, 
and carrying his English umbrella, tightly rolled. 

“ One of your headaches, Caroline?” asked John, as he 
stood by the fire and looked down at his daughter. He had 
bathed and dressed ; he smelled of good soap. “ I hope not. 
Did you take the powders Dr. Brinkley gave you in Boston?” 

. “ Yes, Papa,” she murmured. 

“I hope you aren’t going to become one of those languid 
and elegant young ladies who have fashionable headaches,” 
said John. His hand moved restlessly over the steins on the 
mantel. 

“ No, Papa,” said Caroline. 

“ Perhaps you need spectacles.” 

“ Dr. Brinkley said not.” 

“ It can’t be rich food, for you don’t like it,” said John. He 
spoke absently. The great gas chandelier had^ot yet been 
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t ' the room was pervaded with an ashen light, dull and cold 
meincMy But buyoud thu vyindows ^ 
aken on their vast menace again and loomed nearer. 

“I hate these mountains,” said Carohne. , ^ 

‘‘I thought you liked mountains, Caroline. You were 

ilways dreaming over them in Italy. 

‘‘These are different,” said the young woman. 

John shrugged. He frowned as he saw Carolines dark 
:rimson wool with the simple pin at the high ' 

“ Haven’t you anything— gayer— than that frock he asked. 
“This is my best. Papa. And it’s very stylish. 

■“Bustles don’t become you,” said Johm I 
why you can’t have a touch of elegance, Caroline. I disliK 

dowdiness.” . , , 

“ Mrs. Alex is dowdy,” said Caroline and her headache, 
which had been only in the background, suddenly sharpened. 

“ Madame Polevoi,” said John. “ A comparatively simple 
name, for a Russian one. I wish you wouldn’t call her Mrs. 
Alex.’ Is she dowdy? I never noticed. She is charming. 

“She looks like a monkey,” said Caroline as her neao 
throbbed sickeningly. “Madame Pol— Polev— I just cant 
pronounce it! — has an apelike face. With all those big wh* ® 
teeth. I often wonder, if she retracts them when she isn t 
smiling.” 

John laughed and glanced down at his daughter approv- 
ingly. “ I never knew you had wit,” he said. “ Or some 
natural human malice. Good.” 

Caroline was confused and baffled. She looked up at her 
father, wondering if he was mocking her. And then she was 
frightened. She had not noticed before: he was even more 
ashen than the light. He appeared gaunt and exhausted and 
very grey, and his blue eyes, always so dominant in his face, 
had become sunken. 

“ What is it. Papa?” Caroline exclaimed, and got to her feet. 
“You’re ill!” 

“ Don’t be silly,” he said with impatience, and moved back- 
ward as Caroline attempted to peer more closely at him. “ I 
had a very heavy luncheon ; these Swiss lunches ! And I tried 
to walk it off near the lake. I’d like a little soda if you don’t 
mind. I have a touch of indigestion, and that’s all.” 

He had never confessed to any physical inconvenience be- 
fore, to Caroline’s knowledge. “Indigestion? Yes, I have 
some soda. I’ll mix a little with Vichy water, Papa.” She ran 


into her bathroom, and her hands trembled as she prepared 
the effervescent drink. She brought it back to. John ; he had 
seated himself and she thought he was breathing too rapidly. 
He appeared not to notice her and the extended glass for a 
few moments. He seemed absorbed in some iritense inner 
communication, some deeper reality. “ Papa,” said Caroline. 
He turned up his eyes to her and she saw the dark shadow in 
them and his momentary bemusement, as if he were wonder- 
ing who she was and where he was. 

“ Oh yes,” he said, and his voice sounded as if it came from 
a distance. “ Damn these heavy meals I I don’t like them, but 
you can’t insult your hosts.” He smiled ; Caroline, in that 
uncertain light, thought that his lips had a bluish edging. He 
took the glass and drained it. Then he held out his hands to 
the fire. “ I’m glad you thought of this,” he said, and rubbed 
his hands. The sound was dry, like the rustling of paper. 

He had never approved of heat before. He bent forward to 
the fire ; his shoulders had an unfamiliar aspect of fragility, 
of weariness. A servant came in and began to light the 
chandelier ; moment by moment the room brightened yellowly. 
But Caroline noticed nothing but her father. Was it only 
to-day that his temples had become concave, his ear lobes 
darkly mauve? He looked older, smaller, as if he had sud- 
denly shrunk. Caroline’s fingers tightened on the brooch at 
her neck. “ Papa,” she said. “You really are ill. Let me call 
a doctor.” 


“What are you talking about?” he said. “You’re becom- 
ing an old woman, Caroline.” But he held his hands closer 
to the fire. All at once he fell back into his chair, and his 
breathing quickened again. “Damn those lunches!” he re- 
peated. “ I never have one without dyspepsia afterward.” 

“The soda isn’t helping. Papa?” 

“ A little,” he said impatiently. “ Do stop fussing, Caro- 
line.” He had closed his eyes ; the lids were wrinkled, like 
those of a very old man. “ I have things to think about, my 
dear. A matter is coming up to-night ; I don’t approve of it. 
You probably won’t understand, but I want you to listen 
carefully. I not only don’t approve of it, I think it’s 
insane . His voice trailed off. Then his breathing 
quieted and he smiled. “There, the pain’s gone. No more 
lunches, thank heavens. 

fear^^w^^^’” blinded by her headache and 
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“ You’ve seen Brookingham many times. He’s one of my 
best friends and associates. An excellent family, too. He’s a 
very wealthy man and will very shortly have a distinguished 
title.” 

Caroline pressed her palm against her forehead. “ Perhaps 
it was that ham at breakfast, Papa,” she said. “ I do have an 

awful headache, and a pain in my r” She paused. “ We ate 

the ham ; perhaps it made us both sick.” 

“Perhaps,” said John with more impatience. “ Do let’s stop 
talking about our physical inconveniences, my- dear. I think 
I mentioned Montague Brookingham to you. Well?” 

“The Weasel?” said Caroline without thought. 

“What? What did you call him, Caroline?” 

The girl blushed. “ I’m awfully sorry, Papa. But that’s what 
I call him in my mind. A plump weasel.” 

John looked at her. Then, to her bafflement, he began to 
smile faintly. His exhausted eyes brightened with amusement. 
“ So, you call him the Weasel, eh? You have a lot of imagina- 
tion.” He considered, , then smiled again. “Definitely a 
weasel, in more ways than one. But a very intelligent man and, 
as I said before, wealthy and of a distinguished family.” 

“ I don’t care,” said Caroline, happy that she had made her 
father smile. 

Then he was no longer smiling. He was staring at her in his 
usual formidable way. “ He isn’t hateful to you, is he, Caro- 
line? He admires you, you know.” 

Caroline considered. Mr. Brookingham was her father’s 
friend. She did not want to antagonize her father, so she said 
quickly, “ I suppose it was nasty of me to call him names. 
Adntires me. Papa? Oh, he doesn’t. He thinks I’m very 
stupid. And ugly.” 

“ On the contrary,” said John. “ He thinks you are very 
brilliant and attractive.” 

She only waited, perplexed. ' ■ . 

He wants to marry you, Caroline,” said John abruptly. 

Caroline’s mouth fell open in utter astonishment and dis- 
belief. “ Marry? Me?” she stuttered. 

Its true he’s about twenty years older than you are, my 
dear. But I was quite a bit older than your mother too. You 
look considerably older than you are, even now, I think,” 
said John, studying his daughter ruthlessly, “ that you'd easily 
pass for thirty-five.” 

But Caroline, shocked, heard nothing of this. “ Why, 
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a girlish infatuation. You haven’t spoken of it since then, so 
I assume that is past. You are a woman now. Ah,” he added 
as a waiter came into the room. “You may bring in the 
buckets of champagne if you please.” 
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It was Alexander Polevoi whom Caroline called the Giggle, 
for he had a soft and chuckling laugh and was always smiling, 
and he appeared to find life very amusing indeed. His French 
wife (the Teeth, in Caroline’s category) bounced at his side, 
all vivacity and. charm and magnetism, though she was even 
shorter and stouter than her husband and her dress was care- 
less and her jewels less than immaculate. Both were in their 
fifties, and both possessed, quite vividly, an avid interest in 
all things, particularly money. Both were well-born and came 
from substantial and even illustrious families Their eagerness 
for money puzzled Caroline, for. neither, it was evident, had 
ever been poor or had suffered adversity. Monsieur Polevoi, 
in fact, had been a cadet in His Majesty the Czar’s personal 
guard, and he had an aunt who was distantly related to the 
Empress. 


“ Dear, dear petite,” said Madame Polevoi with a flash of 
her great and famous white teeth.' Her head hardly reached 
Caroline’s shoulder, and so she embraced one of the girl’s 
la^e arms emphatically. Her gay monkey face twinkled. 
How charming you are to-night.” 

Helpless as always when among people, Caroline could only 
““her incoherently. She was more dazed than usual ; all her 
oughts were in confusion, smouldering with terror and dis- 
gust and fear. When the Slebers entered she could only move 
er ips silently. Franz Sleber fesembled a bat, with his pallid 
naked head, and his big pale ears ; and his wife 
e imper) appeared actually beefy in contra.st .and much 
Traill ^ wicked dark eyes, her sentimental air and 

^ generous girth of her lavish figure. She had 
hair an improbable black with rusty highlights, and 
U was drawn ba^ from her square face in a huge tight bun. 
^ ut style. If she mentions Mitteleuropa to me to- 

thought Caroline. “Dear 

Luzy. said John, kissing her hand. 
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“ Are you well, dearest?” asked Luzy Sleber with a laa- 
guishing look of synthetic concern. “You seem pale. 

“The Swiss luncheons,” said John Ames. “I see the Ernsts 
are here.” 

Caroline loathed the Ernsts a little less than she did the 
others, for Herr Gottfried Ernst (the Bower) had a gentle way 
with him, and he was younger than the others, in his middle 
forties, and he was handsome and dark and slender and had a 
sweet smile. If he constantly bowed each time a lady 
addressed him, Caroline thought, it was because he was less 
sure of himself than were the other men. He was of a noble 
but very poor Austrian family, and Caroline fancied that his 
faint lack of complete assurance probably came from early 
poverty. His English wife (the Glitter) had brought him a 
fortune which had been derived from an excellent beer. She 
wore a simple black gown to-night, caught under the small 
bustle with a pin of diamonds ; there was an enormous glitter- 
ing necklace of rubies, emeralds, and diamonds about her long 
white throat, matched by earrings at her small ears. Her 
figure was superb — tall and slender and of lovely proportions 
— and her delicate white arms had a certain translucence. 
When she spoke, and always in English, for she knew no other 
language, there was hardly a trace of the born Cockney in her 
speech.. 

Two waiters filled glasses with champagne and served them 
from a silver tray. These were for Caroline and John Ames. 
The others preferred Dubonnet for a reason inexplicable to 
the unworldly Caroline, who had not yet learned fcat cham- 
pagne was a dessert wine. The ladies chattered in English, in 
deference to Babettc, who had resolutely resisted learning a 
“ foreign ” language even though she lived in Vienna and liked 
it with supreme British tolerance. Caroline managed, as 
always, to skulk near the fire in order to avoid direct atten- 
tion. She kept a painful small smile on her face. Her hazel 
eyes were bright with misery. Let him not come to-night, she 
prayed, and would not look at the door for dread of its 
opening. Nevertheless, it opened and Montague Brookingham 
beamed plumply on his dear friends, who greeted him with 
pleasure. 

The ladies adored him. Caroline shrank closer to the wall, 
but she looked with hopeless terror at the man she believed 
her father wished her to marry. She had never been able to 
endure the touch of his hand ; she had never been able to turn 
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away when he spoke for fear of missing that changeful aspect 
of his which both fascinated and paralyzed her. It was not 
until this very moment that she realized the enormity of her 
father’s suggestion and understood, at last, that it actually 
concerned her. 

He came towards her, and she spread out her palms on the 
wall, as if trying to dissolve into it. He had a way of glid.ng, 
for all his plumpness ; he walked as precisely and as lightly 
as a dancer. Now he faced Caroline, smiling his captivating 
smile, and the top of his head reached to her eyebrows. 

“How are you, Caroline?” he asked in a charming voice.' 
But Caroline stared at him fixedly, and he could not miss the 
naked- loathing and fear in her eyes. He was startled. His 
smile disappeared. “ I hope you are well,” he said tentatively. 
Damn it, had Johnny Ames spoken to her in his usual abrupt 
way? The girl needs finesse, not a bludgeoning, he thought. 
She was really not in the least handsome, he thought. How- 
ever, there had been times when she had smiled involuntarily 
and her eyes had shone with astonishingly beautiful goluen 
lights, and the smile itself had had loveliness in it. The 
Queen, he had thought, would be pleased with this girl, who 
was respectable, wealthy, well bred and quiet, and impressive 
in her height and her slow, deliberate movements. 

Caroline could not speak, so he bowed to her with a smile 
and joined the animated group surrounding John Ames. The 
girl sank down weakly on a chair hear the wall and put her 
hands on her knees. It was impossible. Not even to please 
her father could she do this terrible thing. Her headache 
became nauseating. She pushed herself to her feet and groped 
and sidled along the wall to her room and bathroom. There 
she drank a glass of water. She rubbed her arms ; she felt as 
cold and stiff as ^tone. She began to cry a little and wiped 
away her tears childishly with the backs of . her hands. 

She would tell her father to-night about' Tom Sheldon.' 
Nothing mattered now but Tom. Perhaps her father would- 
leave for America at once, she thought frantic- 
cu Tom; she must feel his arms around' her. 

^ frightful sensation that she was in danger and that 
only Tom could give her protection. She looked at her face in 
^ father’s and as ashen. 

What have 1 been waiting for? she asked herself, and did not 
remerriber. What kept me silent all these years? She had no 
other fear to-mght but the stark fear of Montague Brookiiig- 
ham and all that he was. I’ll go to Tom ; only Tom matters, 
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he told her face in the mirror. Warmth moved over her 
)ody ; her shivering stopped. She dried her face, lifted her 
lead,' and returned to the sitting-room. 

Her scat at the table was between Brookingham and Herr 
irnst. The former had decided “ to leave the girl alone ” so 
hat she might recover, from what had frightened her. Herr 
Srnst, always kind and considerate, spoke to her in German 
vith his soft Austrian accent. He had just returned from 
Paris where, he said, he had had the privilege of viewing the 
private collection of paintings owned by a friend. Unlike the 
others, who frequently thought Caroline ridiculous and won- 
dered how so handsome a father could have so dull and spirit- 
less and unattractive a daughter, Herr Ernst thought Caroline 
had much character and interest, and he liked to look into her 
eyes where he detected no conceit, no cruelty or cunning. 
She reminded him of his grandmother, whom he had adored 
in his childhood. 

“ As a traditionalist," he said, “ I am not moved or inspired 
by the Impressionists. They paint only for themselves. If art 
has a function beyond its own beauty and power, then its 
function is to communicate with others and give to others its 
own emotion. My friend, Fraulein, is also a traditionalist, but 
he was fortunate enough to acquire three modern paintings of 
tremendous power and beauty, and I confess that their colour 
and vitality moved me greatly. Here was modern art that 
cared very much for the viewer. The artist was no exhibition- 
ist, concerned only with his own thoughts and dreams and 
full of arrogant vanity. Never have I seen such colours! 
They seemed to leap from the canvas ; traditionahsts may say 
that certain colours are inharmonious with others. Neverthe- 
less, this artist combined the inharmonious colours with 
astounding effect, and all was harmony.” 

Herr Ernst had learned from Caroline herself her secret 
interest in art; and he was rewarded now by a sudden eaeer- 
ness in her face. She nodded. 


“ One canvas absorbed me,” said Herr Ernst, 
conversation had not yet reached anything 
could devote himself to this silent girl whr 
charmed him and aroused his pity. '“‘T " 

subject in itself. It showed only a bleacik: — - - 
like a forlorn desert. But in the near 
pointed hill, and on that hill stood a - 
ling stone with shattered banlsr;^ ' 

unfertile, blanched plain, the - - ~ 
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But as I looked at it I became despondent. Did the artist 
intend to say that this strongly painted scene suggested the 
inevitable fruitlessness and loneliness and defeat of power? I 
do not know.” 

He laughed gently. He meditatively sipped a little wine. 
“ There was not much colour in that scene, yet it conveyed 
vehemence and passion, as well as terror. Some guests 
thought it blank and distasteful and undisciplined. One said. 
‘Ah, these Americans! They know nothing of art and 
culture.’ You see, the artist was an American who died many 
years ago. David Ames.” 

“ Ames?” said Caroline. 

“Yes. The same name as yours. A relative, perhaps?” 

“ No,” said Caroline. She jglanced at her father at the head 
of the table. He had been listening. “ You have no relatives, 
Papa, who were artists?” she asked timidly. 

“ No,” he said. “ I never had a relative who was an artist.” 
He resumed his. conversation with Madame Polevoi. Caroline 
thought: He had been listening. Why? He is never interested 
in art of any kind. 

“ Another impressed me greatly,” the Austrian entrepreneur 
continued. “Yet it was only a scene of a mean little street 
which can be found in any European or perhaps American 
industrial city. Little drab shops dimly lighted, with small 
grim windows, and a wagon here and there. The narrow pave- 
. ments glistened as if a recent rain had fallen, and the street 
wound into the distance to where an old dark church stood. 
Extraordinary! The church steeple bore a cross, and it was 
painted the colour of fire, the. very colour of anger. And 
above it all was a tremendous sky of many colours; suggesting 
doom and retribution. There were figures on the street, but 
one <muld not tell the sex. They had been reduced to 
anonymity, featureless and without colour. One’s eye could 
Bot l^ve the fiery cross and the furious skies. The artist must 
have been a man of sensitivity and pain and foreboding.” 

Caroline could feel it in herself, as if she had seen the 
canvas personally. Then the lady- from Mitteleuropa sim- 
pered, and Caroline became aware that all at the table had 
listened. How ugly,” said Madame Sleber. “I prefer 
beauty, for itself alone. Why do these self-styled artists- paint 
ugliness, without grace and tranquillity?” 

Herr Ernst smiled in a peculiar way. “ Perhapc they are 
honest, madame,” he said. . 

Honesty probably did not pay, in the artist’s case,” said 
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John. His weariness marked his face as if painted by grey 
paint. “ Do we have to discuss art any longer? I mean no 
offence,” he added in his meticulous German, “ but I believe 
we have business to discuss.” 

“ Yes,” said Monsieur Sleber quietly. “ I wish to discuss 
what has been interesting us so intensely the past few days, 
Karl Marx is dead. But his influence on European politics is 
increasing, even in England, where he died a short time ago. 
We have entered into an era of what he called prehistory. We 
must advance it. ' 

“ Marx’s followers and disciples are not persecuted in Eng- 
land, where all his papers and writings are now being gathered 
together. These will be important, perhaps even more im- 
portant that Das Kapital, which is outlawed in France and 
Germany and other countries. But persecution, as history has 
shown repeatedly, does not extinguish a doctrine, a religion, 
oc a theory. From this time on Karl Marx will be the most 
significant power in the world, perhaps greater ” — and Mon- 
sieur sniiled his amiable smile — “ than one Jesus of Nazareth. 
Forgive nae a little musing, but there will come a time, I am 
certain, when Marx and Jesus will fight the final battle for 
mankind in the minds of men.” 

Caroline was listening, her dark brows drawn together. She 
had heard much of this the last few days, and mostly with 
indifference. Of what importance, she had asked herself, was 
a newly dead German philosopher to her and her father? 

“ You are exaggerating, Franz,” said John Ames abruptly. 

Sleber spread out his hands deprecatingly and inclined his 
pale bald head. “ I think not, John. You said yesterday that 
there will be no more revolutions in the world and that all has 
reached a static place where the fight among nations will be 
only for, profits and not for mere territory and subjects. But 
you will remember that it was because of Marx’s ideas and 
teachings that the French revolution of 1848 broke out.” 

He put his hands, dainty as a woman’s, on the tablecloth 
and sent his slow glance about the table. 

John Ames stared down at his plate. He looked alarmingly 


Franz Sleber continued. “The bourgeoisie is not the 
enemy of Marx’s proletariat. It is our enemy. Cicero’s ‘new 
men are rising agam all over the world, which was once 

comfortably divided between the aristocratic wealthy and the 
Isbourcrs and thft cprfc oc if i.. * 


“ It is a confused picture,” said Herr Ernst doubtfully. 

Franz Slcber smiled. ” j 4J1 that concerns man is inevitably 
confused, for man is intricate. But one thing can be said 
simply: Greed and envy and the desire for power motivate 
all men to a larger or lesser degree. And, as the power of the 
State was challenged by the new middle class in France, so 
now this class is challenging us. It is challenging' our wars 
for profits, our absolute liberties, our power. The middle 
class suspects power of all kind.” 

“ And so,” said Montague Brookingham, “ the middle class 
must be destroyed before it grows too strong. You have seen 
them in England, with their ugly brown town houses and their 
fat ■vulgarity and their bee-like industry. And their uncom- 
promising support of religion and what they call their vir- 
tues.” 

Herr Ernst said in his gentle and hesitating, voice: “I 
understand the middle-class threat to us. It was the American 
bourgeoisie who challenged the aristocratic, wealth of Eng- 
land. It was not the little accounts keeper or the worker in 
the miU or the man who tended sheep and cattle in America 
who made America free. It was the owner of shops, the owner 
of mills, the comfortable farmer, the proprietor of newspapers 
and businesses, who challenged England in the name of 
liberty, which the masses neither understand nor want.” 

John Ames was silent. His face was stiU shadowed by his 
hand, ^roline watched him anxiously. But she was also 
thinking, and a powerful repudiation of what she had heard 
was resolutely becoming stronger in her mind. She, would 
never have anything to do with these suave and amiable and 
ruthless people who wanted money, not merely to protect 
themselves, as she and her father did, but as a thing in itself, 
as a personal power! 

You 11 be taking a tiger by the ears,” said John. “ Again, 
as for myself, no.” ■. 

He looked suddenly at his daughter. “Well, Caroline,” he 
said, what do you think of all this?” 

» everyone looked at her. She faltered, 

I think you are right. Papa. I’ve been reading about revolu- 
iionan^ since the last discussion we— ^you — had here, I 
think they re wicked men, I think they’re insane too. If they 
ever have control of governments they’ll make slaves of every- 
body, without exception. They did that in France in 1795.” 

Ihey all smiled, including John. “ Gentlemen and ladies,” 
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te aid •‘you ha.o hoard the voice of inuoceoce Md toe 
L tiiuK I thini mnocence is very percepure. 

When Caroline was alone with her father she said impel- 
cirraivr “ oa Ict US Icavc Switzerlaucl at ouce. 

m y were sitting by the expiring fire, and V'f 

from Ihe mountains seeped into the room. ^ 

wrapped a blanket around her father s knees as ^ 

hearth. He was a man who went to bed early. To*m_ght he 
sat in silence long after the clocks of Geneva rang 
over the city. Heiad not even noticed when Caroline had 

covered him. . , i • * 

“They don’t understand,” he said, as if speaking to him- 
self. “ There’s something horrible loose in the world now, and 
they’re only too eager to help feed it. Well, I’ll probably not 
be here to see it.” 

Caroline was frightened again. “ Papa! You’ll live a long 
time.” 

” There is such a hurry,” he said, as if she hadn’t spoken. 
“They won’t succeed soon. It will be a long time, if ever. I 
don’t want to see it.” 

“ They’re only a few people,” said Caroline, attempting to 
soothe him. 

“ Immense wealth is not ‘ only a few people,’ ” said John 
with irritation. “They’ll have their ‘holy wars,’ which irlil 
be wars for profit, as usual. They will feel satisfied.” 

He turned his haggard face to his daughter, and his eves 
were looking at far places. “ Think of it— madness in coc:-:: 
of the world. Who will challenge madness?” 

Caroline did not answer. The room was becomlna 
cold. -John rubbed his lips with his hand. “If mv 
were alive she would have the answer, which is inrv ^ 
all. She would say that God will challenge macneee,” 

Caroline wanted to teU her father about Tcm -- 

he stood up then, feebly, the blanket fallina ir'- - -1~ 

He stared down at the huddle of cloth n his'^'-^ — 

a profound puzzle and he was wonderinz 

ne raised his eyes to Caroline - — - ~ 

“What is it, Papa?” Caroline exchtzid. 

■He put bis band on the — u. - . „ . 

muttered “I think 111 go to bed. ^ 

He walked towards his .r . 


— J towards Ms bedroom 
drunken man, ^and Caroline heJMesb 





he reached the door she called out to him, “Papa. Good 
night. Papa.” 

He turned and looked at her bemusedly. With an effort he 
finally said, “ Good night, my dear. Good night.” He entered 
his room and closed the door heavily after him. 

Caroline stood and looked- at his door for several moments, 
full of lassitude and sick anxiety. She did not want to go to 
bed. She pushed aside the draperies at the windows and 
looked out at. the shadow of mountains under a polar moon 
and the flat, faintly luminous plain of the lake. ■ The bridge to 
her right flickered with yellow lights, which reflected them- 
selves like amber blurs in the water. The city rang with 
the iron tongues of bells proclaiming the hour of one in the 
morning. If only we could leave now! thought Caroline 
under the pressure of some vague but insistent premonition. 
The palms of her hands began to sweat under her growing 
fear. The cold air struck her face like a wall of ice. She 
thought of Lyme, and a powerful yearning for Tom Sheldon 
made her throat and chest ache. She would write him to- 
morrow and tell him that she would be in Lyme in July ! She 
would tell him that she loved him. For a moment she cringed 
at the thought of expressing her emotions on paper. No, she 
would not tell him that she loved him and that she would 
marry him. She would merely. write an impersonal letter, and 
she would send him the little painting of the Bay of Naples. 
He would understand. “ Dear Tom,” she said aloud, and was 
startled at the sound of her own voice in the silence. After, a 
little she smiled joyously. 

Homesick, warm with longing for Beth and Tom Sheldon, 
she. went to bed, noting as usual that the tepid bed warmers 
had hardly softened the stiff cold white sheets. Remembering 
Beth, she brought herself to pray awkwardly and to repeat 
the Lord’s^ Prayer. When she arrived at “ And deliver us 
from evil, her thoughts quickened. She shivered under the 
blankets and the eider-down and thought of her father’s 
guests. But there were others! Yes, there were others like 
h if Torn and old black Jim who had been a slave. There 
had been a kind and weary teacher or two at Miss Stocking- 
ton s. If she knew such people, then there must be many in 
tne world, after all. She opened her eyes, startled, in the 
darkness and thought of this deeply, and a free and joyous 

sense of release came to her and washed away her chronic 
fear. 

She fell asleep, feeling deliverance, not only- from the evil 
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which was her father’s associates and friends, but from the 
iron prison of herself and her terrors. It was some time 
before she began to dream. She was on the blanched and 
broken plain of the painting that had been described, to her, 
and she could smell its barrenness, which was the- very odour 
of sorrow and loneliness. There was no end to the plain ; it 
h^ved and rose and fell to every horizon under a sky like 
stone. And there was the tower on the treeless pointed- hill, 
black and grey and crumbling, with the ruined battlements 
and the empty door. It plunged high into the air,' throwing a 
black shadow before it. Caroline, in her dream, was afraid. 
She looked about the plain, on which nothing moved, but she 
felt 'menace behind every boulder, every dip and fall. She 
ran to the tower, stumbling, falling, her legs as heavy as the 
trunks of trees. There was shelter in the tower ; she would 
hide in its broken recesses and no one could find and hurt her. 
She had almost reached the door When she saw the tall figure 
of Tom Sheldon standing before it, his arms outstretched to 
bar her way. “No!” he cried. “No. Carrie!” 

“ I must! I’m afraid! ” she cried back to him. But he left 
the door, smiling, and took- her hand and pointed, and she 
glanced fearfully over her shoulder. The plain was full of 
warm trees and light and flowers, and it was not barren at all. 

But from within the tower came a terrible groaning as of a 
man in agony. “Who?” asked Caroline, clinging to Tom. 
“ No one can hurt you now,” he said, and tried to draw her 
away.. But the groaning became louder, more helpless, more 
beseeching. “It’s ray father!” she screamed. Tom instantly 
drew her hand, but she held back. “Don’t go in there, 
Carrie,” he pleaded. 

She was more frightened than ever before in her life. She 
Matched her hand from Tom and ran to the door. His groan- 
ing was all about her. She awoke, gasping, and sat up. She 
had not dreamed the groaning at all. It came from her 
father’s room. 


She jumped from the bed, and immediately the bitterly cold 
. air pierced through her cheap flannel nightgown. She struck 
a match and lit the gas lamps on the waU, calling out desoer- 

^ ! She snatched up her worn 

0 d brown dressing gown with the patches on the elbows ar'd 
flung It over her shoulders and ran into her father’s rco-r 
The yellowish glare from her own lights fell on his ce-d. H- 
lay on his pillows, and his face was livid, his eyes closed 
he was groaning deeply. She went to him, tremblln-r 



lighted the wall light. John Ames was unconscious ; streams 
of sweat ran from his forehead like tears ; he was gasping for 
breath. And then Caroline, who had never seen death, knew 
that he was dying. 

She had faced a few crises in her L'fe, but not one. as awful 
as this, so what she did next was born of panic, inexperience, 
and inability to think. She had only to pull a bell rope for 
help. This did not occur to her in her blind frenzy. She ran 
back into her room and pulled a pair of boots over her bare 
feet, and her gasping was as loud as her father’s. “ Yes, yes, 
yes!” she cried. “Just wait. Papa.” She flung open the 
sitting-room door and rushed out into the wide carpeted hall, 
in which only a single light, burned. She fled down the wide 
marble stairs. The clocks of Geneva struck three. Caroline 
reached the dim lobby, where a cleric slept behind the counter. 
She did not see him or think of him. She had remembered 
seeing a doctor’s home down the street from the hotel; she 
would bring him to her father. She dodged around the brown 
marble columns of the lobby, her boots clattering on the 
white marble floors. The bronze doors were bolted ; her wet 
hands tore at the bolts with a savagery and strength born of 
her despair and urgency. She pulled the doors apart and 
rushed into the silent dark street full of moonlight and 
shadows. 


She found the doctor’s house in a minute or two and leaped 
up the brown stone steps and pulled wildly on the rope again 
and again, frantic with her need. The windows in the tall grey 
house remained black for endless moments, then, finally an 
upper one flickered. She continued to pull on the rope, and 
the house echoed with the clangour; The door opened and 
the sleepy bearded doctor in his dressing gown stood on the 
threshold, shaking his head. 

Come ! Quick ! ” she clamoured in French, and . then as 
he began stare at her she repeated her agonized plea in 
oerman. The doctor continued to stare. He saw a tall and 
renzied girl on the steps, with dark and dishevelled braids on 
obviously poor girl in miserable night 
j ^spect was so strange and her cries so piercing, 
oyed back a step. She caught his arm and repeated her 
pleas m both languages. 

But where? he asked, noting more closely the poverty 
“ vvif clothing and the wildness of her eyes. 

M T want?” 

y father! she moaned. “ in the Grande Hotel, there! ” 
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And she pointed with one hand as, she continued to clutch the 
doctor with the other. The doctor’s arm stiffened. Geneva 
was a lawful city, well policed, orderly. But still, there were 
criminals here also, and the ugly poor. He looked down the 
street at the Grande Hotel with its diin lower lights. Was this 
wretched girl a servant there? But, if so, why had she not 
summoned help in the hotel, who would then have sent for 
him or the house physician? He looked again at the lumber-, 
ing unbuttoned boots, at the blowing flannel nightgown, at the 
patched robe. This was no guest of the hotel! He struck 
down her hand, moved back, and tried to close the door. She, 
this animal, was either a drunken prostitute or mad.^ 

“Go away!” he shouted. “Til summon the police!” 

Caroline flung herself against the door and held it open with 
the strength of extremity. The hall light shone on the doctor’s 
face. He had the eyes of old Mr. Fern in Boston, and for a 
moment she was sick. But her necessity overcame her fear. 
She began to cry out incoherently; “Please, please! My 
father! Mr. John Ames. We’re Americans. Guests in the 
Grande Hotel. My father is dying! Come, come, in the 
name of God!” 

Her French was excellent, and this alone made the doctor 
pause. He glared at her. “ There is a physician in the hotel,” 
he said. “ Call him if you speak the truth.” 

She clung to him. “ Come, come! ” she prayed, not hearing 
his words. “ My father!” 


“Can you pay?” he demanded accusingly. The girl would , 
break his arm, curse her. “ My fee. Can you pay — you?” 

For a single moment Caroline was dumb at this universal 


and terrible question. She blinked her starting eyes. Then 
she panted, “Yes, yes! We’re rich Americans, Americans! 
Come, for God’s sake!” A ball of nausea rose in her throat, 
but she. still held the doctor’s arm with a powerful grip. 

“You can pay in Swiss francs?” he demanded. Rich 
Americans. Nom de Dkii! What rascality was this? 

Yes. Please!” Caroline began to sob dryly, 

Hie doctor cursed under his breath, but he reached for his 
ready bag on the table. He went with Caroline down the 
steps then became angrily aware of bis night clothing He 
S I must dress,” he said 

- “““ a Sw 


late!” Caroline almost shrieked “ Mv 
. dy,„8!» Sha undarslood, avea in her S panic, 
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if she left him now he would not come at all. He wanted to 
be rid of her, this man with old Fern’s eyes and Fern’s 
accusing voice. 

“ iMad, mad,” he mutter^ to himself, but went with her. 
She dragged on his arm, trying to hurry him. He glanced 
fearfully into shadows, expecting a crouching form to leap 
out and strangle him. He thought of his unprotected home 
and his wife and children. The street echoed with the girl’s 
footsteps ; his own feet wore only slippers, and he. felt the 
cold air on his ankles and cursed her. Now the hotel seemed 
a place of refuge to him, and he hurried also. 

The clerk had been awakened by Caroline’s opening of the 
doors and the sound of her running. The owner, Herr 
Schloesser, had been summoned, and he was gravely regard- 
ing the unbolted doors %vhen Caroline and the' doctor burst 
through them. He stared and started. “Fraulein Ames!” he 
exclaimed. “What is wrong, Frauiein!” He recognized the 
doctor, who was an old friend. “ Herr doktor" he said. 
“What is this?” 

The doctor flung off Caroline’s hand, and she immediately 
seized him again. “You know this — this — creature, Adolf?” 
he said. 

“ But certainly ! She is Fraulein Ames, one of our cherished 
and frequent guests,” said Herr Schloesser helplessly. “ FrSu- 
lein, what is it?” 


The doctor relaxed. He turned benevolently to Caroline. 

My dear child,” he said, “ let us be calm.” He patted the 
stiff fingers on his sleeve and turned with an air of worried 
importance to his friend. 

“ The lady says that her father is dying,” he said. “ Will 
you lead me, Adolf, and obtain some assistance for this poor, 
frantic lady?” 


“ hotelkeeper was alarmed, 

wny did she not summon help here?” 

^ know. She apparently lost her wits,” said 

lirfc rnore and more benevolence towards Caro- 

t ’ he said, “calm yourself. I will go to 

your father at once.” 

elevator,” said Herr Schloesser. “ Good God. this is 
frightful. I will take you up myself.” 

sobbing weakly now. She had released the 
^ wrung her hands over and over as the ponderous 
or rew them up past sleeping floors. Once or twice she 
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coughed chokingly' ; the doctor’s arm was now on her shoul- 
ders with solicitude. (But whoever would have thought.) 

“ 1 have summoned my wife,” said the owner as he opened 
the lacy iron door of the elevator. He glanced with concern 
at the girl. “ Poor Fraulein,” he murmured. He forgot the 
bad treatment in the matter of tips for his employees. This 
young lady was on the verge of collapse. His sentimental 
Teutonic heart made tears come to his eyes. But how strange 
this was! Why had she not called for help here in the hotel? 

Caroline ran to the open door of her suite, and the two 
men hurried after her, the gaunt bearded doctor and the tall 
fat Herr Schloesser. She ran into her father’s room. It 
sounded with his groans, which were fainter now. Herr 
Schloesser lit more lights, Caroline fell on her knees beside 
her father’s bed then merely rested there, her eyes on John’s 
face, her white lips twisting in incoherent prayer. She did 
not feel the presence of Frau Schloesser, who knelt beside 
her, rosary in her fat fingers. She did not hear the woman’s 
mumbled prayers. The doctor examined his unconscious 
patient carefully. He began to frown as he listened to his 
heart. He was very important and in command of the situa- 
tion now and very tender towards both father and daughter. 

He said, “We shall need nurses. This is very bad. The 
gentleman has had a serious heart attack. He must not be 
moved for an instant.” He reached into his bag for a hypo- 
dermic needle and fussily asked for water. Herr Schloesser 
brought it in a clean glass, and the doctor dropped three little 
grey pellets in it. When they were dissolved he injected the 
■■ Luid into the thin limp arm of his patient. “ That will relieve 
s pain,” he said, and studied the livid face, the blue lips, the 
«at, the heaving chest. 


Herr Schloesser murmured, “ He is— he is ■? ” 

Possibly, said the doctor in rich tones of commiseration. 
But one cannot tell. I have seen worse recover. It is a 
latter of extreme quiet. Please wake a servant and send to 
le npspital for nurses, in my name.” 

He sat down beside the bed. There was nothing to do but 
iL ’51 Caroline and shook his head sympathetic- 

as sas 

The haU oiiMe was now 



who brought in hot pans to be put at the sick man’s feet and 
against his icy hands, and heavier blankets. Caroline was now 
in a state of mute stupefaction. She crouched on the chair, 
and her eyes fixed themselves on her father’s face. She con- 
tinued the dolorous wringing of her hands. She had no 
thoughts. She was only stunned. When the glass of brandy 
was put to her lips she was not aware of it ; she only swal- 
lowed, then coughed briefly. Cold was all about her, cold in 
the room, cold immobilizing her body, cold in her heart, and 
the bitterest cold in her soul. 

Don't die. Papa, she whispered in herself. Don’t leave me, 
Papa. I’ll do anything, if you won’t leave me. I’U marry 
anyone you want. Don’t leave me. I am all alone. There is 
no one else in the world, only you. Papa. 

The lights in the room were, to her, only a yellow mist in 
which floated her father’s unconscious ' face. It looked like a 
face of grey granite on the white pillow. But he was breathing 
easier. The sweat had dried. He appeared to be sleeping. The 
doctor examined him again and nodded with a slight satis- 
faction. “ I believe the heart is rallying,” he said. How large 
a fee should he charge these rich Americans? They had 
money to throw away in handfuls, these millionaires. He 
glanced furtively' at Caroline. But why should a rich young- 
lady dress in such ragged clothing? He shook his head. 
Everyone knew that Americans were quite mad and had 
peculiar ways. 

He cleared his throat as he felt his patient’s pulse. Caroline 
started, as if something had crashed against her ears. She 
looked at the doctor, who was bending over her father, this 
, doctor with Fern’s eyes, this man who had asked that crushing 
question, who had believed she was very poor and so would 
not come to a dying man without assurance of his fee. He 
would have let Papa die if they could not have paid, if Herr 
Schloesser had not come to her rescue. She had' had to- drag 
him through the street ; she had had to plead with him as a 
dog would plead. Because he had thought she had no ihoney. 
No money, no money, no money, clanged the iron tongue in 
her mind. If we had no money Papa would have been left to 
di^ No naoney, no money. •' Oh, God,” she muttered aloud. 

Frau Schlo^ser was now holding a cup of hot fresh choco- 
late to her hps. But the sight of it nauseated her, and she 
gulped and shook her head. She put her hand to her mouth to 
control the retching. Then she felt the doctor’s solicitous 
fingers on her own wrist. His eyes were still Fern’s eyes, but 
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knees, and the priest intoned in Latin. There was a little dish 
with oil in it and two or three little balls of white cotton. 
What is it? whispered Caroline in herself. A Sister was 
raising John’s head, a thick, white napkin covering her hand 
and part of her arm. The priest lifted the water, murmuring,- 
and let the water flow over John’s unconscious forehead. “ In 
the name, of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost,” said the priest. He anointed the unconscious man 
with oil. The others, kneeling, lifted their voices in prayer, 
including the doctor. Caroline watched and listened dumbly. 
She leaned back in her chair and closed her eyes, and all 
sound and sight receded from her. 

When she opened her eyes — and it seemed to her that a long 
time had passed — the priest had gone and the two Sisters 
were sitting beside her father. The doctor was leaving. Caro- 
line could not move. A window had been opened ; the sharp 
mountain air invaded the room. Somewhere swallows chat- 
tered, and a frail grey light came through the windows. 

Then John Ames said, “Caroline?” 

Caroline started to her feet, but she was so cold, so shat- 
tered, that she stumbled and fell against the bed. There was 
no one in the room now but her father and herself and the 
Sisters. She dropped on her knees beside John Ames. His 
eyes were open and sunken far back in his head, and there 
was an awful searching in them. “ Papa,” said Caroline. 
.“Oh, Papa.” A Sister compassionately put her hand on the 
girl’s shoulder. 

“ Caroline,” he repeated, and his voice was dry and 
whistling.- “ Listen to me.” The searching brightened in his 
eyes.. 

“ Yes, Papa.” ' 

Go home,” said the dying man. “ Forget Caroline. 

Go home. Don’t remember — ^ — I was wrong.” He paused 
for breath. He shut his eyes. 

^ Papa, pleaded Caroline. “ Papa, I’ll marry Mr. Brook- 
mgham for you.” 

.. Again his eyes opened and became intense. “ No.” he said. 

No, no. Go home. Forget. I was wrong. Remember, I was 
wrong.” ’ 

Yes, Papa, said Caroline, not understanding. 

Once more he seemed to sleep. Caroline took his hand ; it 
was as cold as stone. She pressed it to her cheek. Then he 
said in a loving voice, “ My darling, my little daughter, my 
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Melinda. Melinda. My daughter.” He smiled. “ My pretty 
child.” 

Caroline stiffened. Her mouth opened soundlessly. 

Then John Ames spoke for the last time in his life, and 
all his passion and longing were in his final cry. “ Cynthia ! 
Cynthia ! ” 

And then he died. 



: PART TWO : : , 

Love is to the moral, nature what the sun is to the. earth. >. 

.BALZAC>-.' 


The small hotel on. Beacon Street in Brookline was not old; 
but it had been designed deliberately to look old' front the 
very mornent ithad. been completed. .Otherwise it would, nob. 
have, appeared respectable and so would have' been' avoided' 
by .those-for whom it was, intended : ' the. elderly . dowagers, 
the decrepit .widowers, the spinsters and the aged bachelors of 
gpod. family ,\vho were possessed of something which was how 
much more important in Bostonr^moncy; This is not to say 
that wealthy nobodies of no '-“connections” would have, 
been tolerated in the Beverley, but neither would ancients of 
excellent name but uncertain income have been welcome,, \ 

. So. the Beverley, gave solid and discreet service to those who" 
Were cmldlMs , or without iminediate relatives, of 'who: had 
found that' an impertinent governmeiit had cut off, ' through 
immigra ion laws, a constant flow 'of cheap servants .willing, 
attic room for a. few dollars a month -and' 
and ^ kitchehs and paflours- 

maht thf faou?^ of huge mansions and be.^ways at'calhno 

Beverley equally as . bad as 
Brookline and pvp now springing up in .secluded- 

S! ff they had to be so 

-invLiably thev thought, was beyond her. Almost 

iSL ith.®. Beverley, of 

caTed Sm S S plants.and desic- 

.calculated to chill the bldnd^*^^ comdors, and din.ing-ro orris 

smelled of Wood t^vvool Sd oTd^nd’ 

polish and varnish and old bodies anclpepperniint and 

the vicinitv of the cologne and 'Pears soap and, in 

N«,i„gThe%°?:,£7vete,"nr^^^ 

the dull brown-oattempd 1^1 and lace curtains and 

, . u orown patterned rugs m the lobby, she had no .doubt 
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that this depressing decor existed in the bedrooms and private 
little sitting-rooms also. 

Normally she would be at Newport now, looking at the 
blue sea of July. But Caroline Ames had written her a stiff 
little note that she wished to see her aunt at four,, precisely, in 
her sitting-room, for tea “ and certain matters which need 
discussing.” Cynthia, thin and tall and very white and strained 
in her black silk mourning, sighed as she was assisted from her 
handsome victoria by the doorman, a comparatively young 
man of thirty-five whose brown livery and general demeanour 
tried to hint that he was at least fifty-five. He glanced respect- 
fully and with approval at the bright hair under the small 
frilled black bonnet and noted the white chin above the black 
satin ribbons. “ Mrs. .Winslow,” he murmured, and led her 
preciously to the glass-aind-wood double doors, making her 
^eel at once like some tottering dowager of eighty. Good God, 
lought Cynthia as she always did when visiting the Beverley 
nd similar hotels, why do people consider that only age is 
espectable, and the smells of age? Y ou would never think, 
ler thoughts would run, that America is a young country 
vhen you encounter Boston and the Beverley hotels. Cynthia 
vas not only weary and sad, but heavily depressed. She had 
ilmost decided to move to New York, which was electric and 
jassionate and gay and utterly disreputable and lively and 
/oung. My heart is only partly dead, she would tell herself ; if 
[ remain here, I will utterly die. I will eventually retire to a 
Beverley, 

But Melinda belonged in Boston — grave, sweet, and gentle 
Melinda. 


As she was conveyed up two floors in the elevator, which 
groaned heavily, as was proper, and whose ropes sau^ked 
distressingly, Cynthia became more downhearted and her 
^ief sharper. She had experienced grief many times in her 
life ; one should become accustomed to it evenmaHr, she 
thought. But sorrow was always fresh, always new,^ and 
always wore a ne\y and unfamiliar face. If only John he."- 
hstened to her three years ago and had consulted a nhw-bir' 
ff only he had not driven himself so hard; if 
refreshed himself with constant little joys 
hfe like a desert; if only he had not been oied “ 
the mere need of money; if only he had r- ^1“ 

and to be flexible in a measure. If oiffv fr — 

the lament of the grieved. Even Mehnd^'a-.-: T 
our darhng alive, thought Cynthia, 7; t7 
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bcc^usQ the liveried old m^n, old enough to be her f&theri 
carefuUy assisted her from- the elevator. 

She even smiled drearily at him when he insisted on accom- 
panying her down the narrow dark hall with its smells of oW 
bombazine, asthma remedies, arnica lotions, and gas jets to 
the gleaming walnut door of Caroline’s suite. He knocked on 
the door importantly; Cynthia’s thin black silk rustled and 
exhaled a fresh odour of lilies of the valley. Beth opened the 
door, and a hot gush of sunlight poured into the hall, and 
the old man bowed and retreated., “ Beth,” said Cynthia, 
unaware of the gratitude in her voice. She did not want to see 
her niece alone. “ Mrs. Winslow,” said Beth in a muted voice, 
“ Please come in.” She sighed, and Cynthia, passing her, 
touched her arm comfortingly, though why Beth needed com- 
forting she did not know. 

The suite, as Cynthia feared, carried on the brown and dark 
crimson and navy blue of the lobby below. But it had a still 
and sterile smell and was hot. In the very centre of the sitting- 
room sat Caroline in very heavy black clothing with a silver 
and pearl pin at her throat. Cynthia saw her silent profile, for-, 
bidding and impassive, and her straight tall back and her 
coronet of coiled braids and her large folded hands. The 
older woman’s heart was filled with pity ; she had not seen her 
niece since the funeral of John Ames some weeks ago, nor 
had she heard from her. 

“ Caroline,” . said Cynthia impulsively. She was not a 
woman of easy tears, but now her beautiful grey eyes filled 
with them. She went to her niece and put her gloved hand on 
the young woman’s shoulder. But Caroline did not move. 
She merely said in her strong voice, “Please sit down, Aunt 
Cynthia,” and indicated a stiff chair opposite her, “ And, 
Beth, please leave us alone.” Beth sighed again, retreated to a 
bedroom, and shut the door. Cynthia sat down opposite her 
niece and looked at her earnestly. Then she was shocked. This 
girl was still stunned with grief; her features appeared 
wooden, her hazel eyes without life. 

-ri. ^ long. 1 won’t detain you,’’ said Caroline. 

The folded hands tightened. “ I’ve been in Lyndon and in 
consulting with Papa’s lawyers.” 

Of course, murmured Cynthia helplessly. “ Did you see 
Timothy too?” ^ 

Ym, pid Caroline. She looked down at her hands. 
Cynthia said, ‘ Caroline, why don’t you come and stay with 
me and Melinda for a while? Let us go to Newport together.” 



For the first time Caroline looked at, her, and the hatred 
and revulsibti on her face shocked Cynthia. Cynthia could 
not help crying out, “ Caroline! What have I done to you to 
make you look at me like that— you, ray sister’s child! ” 

But Caroline could not accuse her of her sins, for that would 
be involving her dead father. She could not speak of Melinc^, 
for that would disgrace John Arnes, who had been the victim 
of this shameless woman, this extravagant and foolish strum- 
pet, this trollop, this middle-aged woman who had the 
audacity to flood perfume upon herself even now and curl and 
colour her hair and wear fashionable mourning clothes! 

“I have work to do,” said Caroline. “I can go nowhere. 
I’m not an idle wopian.” 

“ Yes,” said Cynthia, and wondered why she spoke at all. 
Only pity held her here; she must make another effort to 
help that grief, that crushed immobility. John would want her 
to do that, and this was Ann’s daughter. There was no trace 
of the mother in Caroline, nor a single trace of John Ames ; 
C^uthia had never considered Caroline really ugly. But now 
she was ugly in her sorrow and hatred and seemed years older. 
Her dark slu’n was thicker and heavier, her chin more massive, 
her large head actually giving the illusion that it was sitting 
squarely on her shoulders withbut the benefit of any neck at 
all. This gave her a fold under the chin, though she was not 
stout. Rather, she had lost much weight ; the hideous black 
mourning of some undetermined cloth hung on her body. 

Caroline looked at the tall and narrow windows swathed in 
lace curtains and crimson draperies. She spoke without emo- 
tion. “ My father left— left your adopted daughter— nearly 
one million dollars. Well invested, secure, sound.” 

“Do we have to talk about this?” cried Cynthia. “Caro- 
line, you’re my niece. I want to help you. We both loved your 
father,” she continued recklessly. “ I’m grieved, too, though 
possibly not as much as you are, for he was all you had. 
You ve avoided me ; you haven’t answered my letters 
You’re flesh of my flesh and blood of my blood Let us 

just now. 


u! ”^y will?” said Caroline inexoi 

“Before fie died?” 

^Yes, said Cynthia, sagging in defeat. 

Caroline looked at her again, directly seeing her mint’ 
b^uty and style her slenderness and her jewels 
You think that was fair?” asked Caroline 
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“ Fair? ” repeated Cynthia faintly. Then she coloured, and 
became , vaguely indignant. “My dear. Your father left you 
all he had, many, many millions of dollars. If he wished to 
spare a little for Melinda, that was his privilege.. Did you 
want it all?” she exclaimed, flushing even deeper. “I never 
thought you were greedy, Caroline! Why, you couldnt even 
begin to spend a tenth of the income from the inoney and 
property he left you!” 

“ I don’t intend to spend even a tenth,” said Caroline, still 
speaking without emotion. “ 1 intend to use the income to 
increase Papa’s fortune, as he would want me to do. I see 
there is no use in speaking of fairness to you— about your 
adopted daughter.” She paused. “ I did think, though, that 
you’d be willing to refuse that money. You have no right to 
it.” 

“ It is not mine. It’s Melinda’s,” said Cynthia, and there was 
a sharp constriction in her throat. “ I have no legal right, or 
any other right, to refuse money left to my daughter.” 

She was filled with cold alarm. Did Caroline know that 
Melinda was her sister? But how could she know? ” Do you 
hate Melinda?” asked Cynthia angrily. “ And if so, why?” 

Caroline was silent. The , fold of flesh under her chin 
became a dark pink. Then she said dully, “ Yes, I hate her. ■ I 
never did like her, and I never knew why. I wasn’t jealous of 

her ; why should I be? But She paused, lifted her.hand, 

and dropped it. 

“Hatred is a wicked thing,” said Cynthia, and now her 
lovely voice was hard. “ It is even worse than greed. Are you 
greedy, Caroline?” 

Caroline’s mouth tightened in a bitter half smile.- “ Aren’t 
you?” she said. “I see you won’t give up that money, left' to 
■—to your adopted daughter. I’ve talked with the lawyers 
in an effort to break that will. They tell me I can’t. I could 
put you through years of litigation, they tell me, but you 
• would probably win in the end. My father,, they said, had the 
right to leave his money as he wished. I only thought you 
would see that justice was on my side. I was foolish, wasn’t 
I?” . 

The small and burdened room became intolerable to Cyn- 
thia. But she controlled herself. “ it was very kind of your 
father, she said, measuring out her words carefully. “ We are 
all grateful. Don’t look at me so terribly ; you aren’t intimi- 
dating me. Melinda wfll keep her money. Is there anything 
else?” 
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“ Yes ” said Caroline. Cynthia could not know that the giri 
anted to burst into wild and desperate tears. There is the 
atter of the twenty-five thousand dollars a year left^you in 
ust. for life, by my father. I’m sure that now hes dead 

ou’ll be wiULag to give it up.” ^ - 

“ No,” said Cynthia quietly. “ Why shoifid I? It is all 1 
ave. Would you wish me to starve, Caroline?” 

“You’d receive an income from Melinda’s trust,” said 
hroline. “ It wouldn’t be that much money, but it would be 
nough, until Melinda is twenty-one, when she will be able to 
aanage Papa’s money herself. And surely she wouldn’t let 
ou starve!” 

Cynthia was reaUy angry nov/. “ I have no intention of 
;iving up my twenty-five thousand dollars a year for life, 
Caroline. The trust was established many years ago, when 
'OU were about ten years old. It is not part of your father’s 
state at all. It was money set aside, as you know. Upon 
ny death the trust will revert to his estate. Can’t you wait that 
long, Caroline? Do you want everybody to die so you will 
lave everything?” 

She stood up, rustling and sweet with perfume. “ Have you 
ao respect for your father’s wishes? For the provisions he 
made from his own money? I thought you loved him.” 

Caroline’s large breast moved and trembled. She could not 


speak. She could not say, “You exploited my father, for 
yourself and your daughter, and I only want to right a wrong. 
You cheated and robbed him for your own v;icked purposes, 
for you are without shame and decency.” To speak so might 
invite fresh revelations, and to have them spoken would 
defame her father and disgrace his memory. 

Helplessness and suffering thickened her tongue and kept 
her silent. Cynthia drew on her gloves. She was very pale. 
Then Caroline could speak, and only in a low voice : 

I see it s all hopeless. But I can ask one thing, and I wish 
you would grant it. I go often to Papa’s grave. And I see 
you leave flowers on it all the time. I wish you wouldn’t.” 

Why- not? asked Cynthia. “ I was very — fond of your 
father. And so was Melinda. Why do you want to deprive us 
of a little consolation?” 


Caroline lifted her hand, then let it fall. How could she 
explain that she thought her aunt’s and Melinda’s visits and 
flowers desecrated that grave. 

mind,” said Cynthia 

sadly, picking up her purse^^^She looked at the big 


inarticulate girl, and she was full of pity again. Caroline, 
you’ve led a very unnatural life, and you’re still young, only 
going on twenty-four. You were deprived all your young 
years, and I quarrelled with your father about it. Now you 
are rich. In a way, you’re free. Take up your life, Ciroline, 
if you can. And, if you will, I can help you.” 

“To be like you?” asked Caroline with loathing. Cynthia 
was horrified. She felt naked and unclean. She wanted to 
strike Caroline, and never had she wanted to strike anyone 
before, not even Timothy. . 

“ What a dull and stupid fool you are, Caroline,” she said in 
a shaking voice, her hands clutching her" black silk purse. 
“ What do you know of living? Of love and enjoyment, of 
happiness and laughter? Of being young and gay? Of liking 
people and music? You’ve lived like — like a — beast, Caro- 
line. A miserable big beast in a zoo, fed and sheltered ade- 
quately, but that is all. You know nothing of the world and 
mankind. Oh, my God!" she cried. “It isn’t your fault, I 
know! It was your father’s fault, and I can never forgive 
him for that, never! I only wanted to help you.” 

She began to cry. Then she ran to the door and went away. 
Hearing the departure and the slam of the door, Beth came 
into the room, Caroline was sitting soundles.sly, her hands 
over her face. Beth had not been ashamed to eavesdrop on 
the conversation. She stood and looked at Caroline, and she 
was disgusted with her, and outraged. But she loved the girl. 
She said, “Carrie, Carrie, my child?” 

“Don’t, Beth,” said Caroline, and she stood up and went 
into her own room. 

Beth wrote to Tom Sheldon : “ We’ll be in Lyme for a week, 
or two beginning next Tuesday, dear Tom. Please help me 
with Carrie. Sometimes she seems to be going out of her mind 
with grief. Slie hardly speaks at all. She just wanders around 
me house in Lyndon, and then she goes to New York to see 
her lawyers, alone. ^ She won’t even let me go with her. She 
looks like she’s dying, Tom. And, she will die. I’m sure, if 
someone doesn’t help her. Her aunt tried, and she drove her 
mvay. I try, and she won’t answer me. She does love you, 
Tom. She wears your brooch all the time. It’s the only 
jewellery she does wear ; she never touches the jewellery her 
mother left her and which is now out of the bank. Never 
mind if she acts like she doesn't want to see you or talk to you. 
Just be there, Tom dear. She needs you.” 



Tom had written many times to Caroline since her t'a(hct'\ 
death 'but she had not answered. He had oven rA'Uo {o 
Lyndon, to find that she was in New York. He left urj;eut 
message for her, which she had ignored. Now he read llotlrs 
letter and shook bis head. He would try once more, aiul if Ik> 
failed then it would be the end. He would have to tiy to 
forget her. Perhaps he wouldn’t. But he had a life to live too. 
He held Beth’s letter in his hand and reread that portion of it 
referring to the brooch he had bought for Caroline. Then all 
at once he was desperate, and he saw himself as a ridicti/ous 
figure, a buffoon, an ignoramus. What had he, Tom Sheldon, 
who had never had a formal education and who was now 
twenty-six years old and only a builder of good little houses 
in obscure places, to offer a woman whom the newspapers 
were still referring to as “ one of the richest girls in the 
world”? He had always thought of her only as Carrie 
jnes, a sad, shy girl, a shabby, frightened girl, a girl he 


wed and had to protect. 

On reading of. her father’s death in Switzerland he had sent 
icr an expensive cable, offering her consolation and assuring 
ler that he loved her and prayed for her. But his real emo- 
ion was one of thanksgiving that a sinister presence had been 
■emoved from a terrified girl who had been restored to life. 
Se felt continuing dismay that the newspapers had not as yet 
stopped writing of her ; he looked at Boston, New Haven, and 
New York newspapers, and invariably her photograph was 
there, accompanied by articles concerning John Ames and 
speculations about his daughter, “ whom he had kept secluded 
while he prepared her to . take his place in the world of 
finance.. Tom would look at the severe photographs of 
Caroline, and beyond the cold, impassive expression he would 
see her soft hazel eyes, her smile, and hear her hesitating 
voice, and sometimes a rare, . confiding laughter. The full 

him nnfT.? was did not reach 

father’s norch ^ ,he sat on his 

of vigors worr^ 

“HoitoSlVlTaw t connection with 

aloud and with bSeL loot— "" f ^ 

and-such a personage-a European SemSjVtu^ a 
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prince, or sons of mighty fortunes in America — was being 
conjectured as a possible mate for Caroline Ames. At first this 
had not disturbed him. Carrie was “ my girl.” The woman in 
the newspapers was not Carrie at all. It was not until John 
Ames’ body had been brought home and laid in the Esmond 
family plot in Boston that sharp uneasiness had come to Tom. 
He had actually gone to the cemetery. Caroline knew so few 
people, he had told himself. Only her aunt and her cousin 
Timothy and her adopted cousin, little Melinda, and perhaps 
a few friends would be there to console and help her. He 
would not go to the church, of course, it was better for the 
bereaved to be alone there, looking at the face of the dead 
for the last time. He arrived at the cemetery gates, an hour 
before the burial. 

Then he received his first shock. A cordon of police was 
at the gates, and the captain on horseback coldly asked him if 
he had “ a ticket ” or if he was visiting the grave of a relative. 
“ No,” said Tom, bewildered, his hands holding the strong 
thorny roses he had cultivated himself in his sea garden 
behind his father’s house, “I’m just a friend of — of Miss 
Ames.” It took a moment or two for him to realize that he 
could not attend the funeral of John Ames unless he had a 
scrap of cardboard and had been invited! 

The captain was kind. He looked at Tom’s neat cheap 
clothing, at the black cravat he had bought only that morning 
for fifty cents, and at the sturdy workman’s boots. “ Are you 
a servant of the family?” he asked. Tom glared at hhn. 
“ Well, then,” said the captain in his Irish voice, “ you’ll not 
be at the funeral, I’m thinking, my bdyo. It’s very exclusive, 
that it is, and all the big lads and their ladies will be here, 
even from Washington,” he added importantly, flicking a 
speck of dust from the harness with an elegant touch of his 
gloved finger. 

Im a friend of Carrie’s — that is,' .Miss Ames,” repeated 
Tom, growing angry and bewildered. “ But it is. not a ticket 
she sent -you,” said the captain, shaking his head. He liked 
Toms appearance, his height, his lucid eyes,. his well- brushed 
black hair, and he thought the roses very beautiful. He bent 
fro® his horse to sniff them. He was sorry for Tom. 
The “ big ones ” were always forgetting ; they had money to 
think about, and it was money that was important to them. 

“ The President of the United States,” said the captain, “ is 
sending an important personage to represent him at ttus 
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funerali and there U be a few senators and congressmen and 
the governor and many of the big ones from New York 
itself, and their ladies, and politicians with the sticky hands of 
them’. Oh, many a famous one will be here! And so the 
funeral is private, with three ministers and a procession.” 

: He nodded at Tom. “ But there’s no law,” he said, “ that’ll 
be keeping you, lad, from standing back there, outside the 
gates and watching. Best to take your place ; the whole town 
will be coming out to see the grand funeral, all with black 
horses and plumes and silver harness. Boston gentlemen spare 
their five-cent pieces, but they do love their funerals!” 

Tom Sheldon did not believe that John Ames ever ]o\yd 
anything or anyone and would certaimy not " love ’ his 
funeral. He'became despondent. He could not conn^t Caro- 
line with such a funeral and such a k e: mat ne 

had been reading lately in the press, ad _e anmadon lor 
Caroline and all the guesses about her n:e„.£ncom 
and her position, came back to his mln^ ana ^ .>aa _cre ana 
more depressed. The broad road leaning to -i* 

empty. Tom peered through the tail iron cars tinner 
supervision of one of the policemen, ne pv-n near tne ca-i, 
a raw brown grave decorated only by a cnean jvreoen. ar^ 
which was already' leaning and dhcolcurea. A_ arc nr .t ray 
the crowded graves of the insigniccant and me ocecure arm 
the glitterless, some with cheap funeral urns nr en mem. -rnnae 
covered with ivy or ferns, and some with faring ft . ne 
lonely and abandoned grave moved Tom in nlr enn rerrrna. 
misery. He went back to the captain and aaid, " Tnere't a 
grave in there with no flowers or urns or ivy, Jm; an. old _me 
cross. May I put these flowers on it?” 

The captain looked at the beautiful vimi rcses. man ratriC 
at the grave, and then he looked at Tom. “ Yen'll re r-rnnnr 


out at once?” he asked doubtfully. 

“Jes, I have no ticket,”, said Tom, smuina alignny. 

“Well, now, and you may, go in and sav'a cm'.m far me 
poor soul,” said the captain. “ But it’s ten. n'cio-i; and mn 
funeral is at eleven, and the rascals who have ^omlna '■-ne' 
to, do on a Chewsday working day will ^nnf-z 
fine funeral, or in front of it, to see a 
gape at the horses and the famous ceople ‘so T-- 
quick about it, lad.” * ^ 


He waved Tom inside the gates Tn'* 
down on the hard earth and shimiiered'' 


uns: 

over 
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could feel the lumpy soil and stones even through his thick 
boots. The silence that only cemeteries possess lay. about him 
palpably ; he had tucked his cap under his arm, and the sun 
struck his bare head like a hot hammer, and his eyes were 
daTzled. He stood and looked down at the abandoned grave, 
at its grasslessness, its loneliness. He bent to read the name: 
“Alice Turney, 1864-1883.” The painted words were already 
faded, burned by sun, half washed away by rain; the cross 
leaned. It would soon fall and would rot unnoticed and 
uncared for. Alice Turney was a name ; there was no “ sister 
of ” or “ wife of ” or “ daughter of ” mentioned on the cross. 
She had been only twenty, this nameless and unloved and 
unwanted Alice Turney. Had no one loved her even for an 
hour? Had she died of loneliness and sadness, a girl from 
some back street, a servant, a seamstress, a shopgirl? 

“Hallo, Alice,” said Tom. “I’ve brought you some 
flowers.” He wished he had a glass pot and some water so 
that the roses would not die too soon, as this girl had died.. 
He took some moist earth from a broken old urn and 
arranged it on the grave and stuck his roses in it. They stood 
up bravely, red, white, and yellow, with brilliant green leaves, 
liie sentimental captain, watching, sighed, blinked his eyes, 
and coughed. 

Tom, looking down at the grave, suddenly thought of Caro- 
line, and he did not know why. He walked away. When be 
reached the gate he saw that the broad street was full of dust 
and running and fast-walking figures of men and women. 
He smiled his thanks to the captain and struck off on a side 
road. He would not be able to see Caroline ; she would be 
surrounded and immured and veiled. In fact, she would not 
be his Carrie at all. 

He remembered all this as he read Beth’s letter. He 
remernbered the letters he had written Caroline after her 
father s burial. She had not answered them. He had made 
exemes for her; she was sick with sorrow; she had a great 
deal of responsibility and many papers. There would be 
people who would have to consult her and whom she would 
mve to consult. But she would be alone. She had lost the 
father she had loved ; she had only Beth and himself, Tom 
Sheldon, now. Surely it was only natural that she would 
remember this. 

^Tom’s mother had died a year ago. He lived alone with his 
old father, who had developed, very late, a marvellous talent 
for designing little homes which were spacious and peaceful 



and full of modest loveliness. He and Tom loved each other 
devotedly and, in spite of the fact that fifty years lay between 
their ages, they had been like brothers. Now, for the first 
time, Tom wondered why he had never spoken to his father 
about Caroline Ames, not even when he was only twelve years 
old. Had he known, even then, as he knew now, that his 
father would not have understood? Had he known that his 
father’s reaction would have been based on solid reality and 
not on dreams and hopes? Old Thomas Sheldon was a 
man of sense as well as kindness. He would, with only a few 
pragmatic words, have destroyed something that was as 
intangible as a breath. 

Caroline’s money was a golden wall that would keep them 
apart. Tom had never seen its power and its height and its 
invincibility before, and its awe-inspiring glitter. Caroline had 
been more intelligent. She had not answered any of his letters. 
What if she did wear his brooch? She probably never gave it a 
thought. He would never see her again. To him, her money 
was nothing. As her father’s daughter, Caroline would know 
that her money was everything. 

But it isn’t, thought Tom. Or is it? 


2 

Beth Knowles, who was kind as well as shrewd, and was 
growing old and tired, could not understand why Caroline 
Ames rarely if ever spoke of her father. To Beth, the dead 
were not far away ; she had a vague conviction that they still 
loved the living and that they craved remembrance and love 
in return. Her family had been simple ; almost all the people 
she had ever known had been simple. The complex and mys- 
toious ones, like John Ames, were, in her opinion, hardly to 
be considered human at all, and certainly not normal. Once 
or twice before her father’s death Caroline had tried to tell 
people she had met in the great American cities 
and abroad, but Beth had only gaped wonderingly, had shaken 
her head, and had expressed her sturdy incredulity. “ Now, 
oear,” she would say coaxingly and with a hint of rejecting 
loving eyes, “ aren’t you exaggerating just a little? 
vvhy^ the governments would do something about them. 
Christian folks would rout them out or put them in prison or 
something. ’ She wanted to be reassured that the majority of 



people were Jike herself, intrinsically good, full of simplicity, 
loving, kind, and brave. 

To Beth, Caroline was as simple as herself. Her inexplicable 
moods and withdrawals, her broodings and sullenness .and 
sudden outbursts of incomprehensible passion, were orily 
symptoms of the misery her father had brought into her life 
from her very birth. Now that John Ames vvas dead, Beth 
told herself, the girl would be a prisoner released, and she 
would be “ like every other young lady.” It would' take, a few 
weeks, perhaps, and then the wings of her spirit would lift. 
Being simple and normal, she would soon speak of him with 
sad affection, as Beth always spoke of her own dead. But 
Caroline never mentioned him or gave any indication that she 
was thinking of him. 

Unlike Tom, Beth did not connect Caroline with money 
and power. She had avidly read, of Caroline’s great fortune ; 
she had cut articles about the girl from the Boston newspapers 
and had smiled knowingly at the conjectures of the reporters 
about whom Caroline would eventually marry. , No, one but 
“ important folks ” got their names so lavishly printed in the 
newspapers almost daily. But the Caroline Ames of the news- 
papers and the fortune and the “little Carrie” whom Beth 
loved did not actually mesh into one fabric in Beth’s thoughts. 
After all, she would say to herself when some uneasy and 
unwelcome thought came to her, hadn’t she always made 
Carrie’s flannel nightgowns and petticoats and drawers, and 
hadn’t she wiped the little girl’s nose and sopped away her 
tears and held her in her lap and told her of “ Jesus, meek and 
mild,” and instructed her in the Ten Commandments and the 
Seririon on the Mount? To Beth, Caroline was still a child, 
needing protection and love. The money was mysterious and 
not quite real to the affectionate woman. 

Beth was delighted when Caroline told her in Lyndon that 
they would go to Lyme on Sunday rather than Tuesday .•■ Ah. 
thought Beth delightedly, she is thinking of Tom' So Beth 
sang as she packed her own clothing and Caroline’s. Old Jim 
was long dead ; they would take a hack to the station. ' 

Caroline had never been loquacious, not even with Beth. 
Now she was almost invariably silent. She sat with Beth in 
a dirty coach in the train and looked blindly through the 
smudged windows. They had always travelled like this, in a 
welter of crying children, the stench of oranges, urine, straw, 
and ham sandwiches. The crowded aisles, filled with opened 
wicker baskets of coarse food, running infants and milling 



wretched living'room. Caroline said nothing. She sat in a 
dusty chair whose upholstery was torn, the cotton stulling 
revealed dirtily, and apparently watched Beth building the 
fire and apparently listened to Beth’s heartening chatter. *' I’ll 
clean your room first of all, Carrie,” said Beth. I ni glad I 
took do\Vn all the curtains last year and stored them upstairs 
after washing them. In one of the trunks. Would you like the 
Paisley-patterned ones for your room, or the ones with the big 
red roses?” 

Caroline, all at once, could not bear Beth’s loving chatter. 
She stood up, looked about her aimlessly with blank eyes, and 
said, “It doesn’t matter.” Beth was kneeling on the ashy 
hearth, and Caroline saw her weary plump shoulders, her 
slowed movements. She said, “ I'll go to the attic and get the 
curtains.” Her voice was almost gentle. 

Beth looked over her shoulder with a happy and wondering 
smile. “ Why, how nice of you, dear, 'fhey’re in the trunk 
with the round lid, the wood one with the brass hinges.” 

Caroline went up the creaking and gritty bare stairs, indif- 
ferent to the dust she collected on her black skirts.' Beth 
could hear her heavy and sure steps mounting to the attic. 
She began to hum to herself. One just had to have patience ; 
one just had to work ; everything would be good soon. All 
things came to one in time. Caroline, in the webbed and 
rotting attic, closed the door, then leaned against it, shutting 
her eyes. It was very warm here. She did not notice the 
stifling air. When she opened her eyes again she did not see 
the soft thick carpet of old dust on the floor. Why had she 
^ come up here? Then she remembered, through the haze and 
agony of pain which never left her. 

She pushed herself away from the door with extreme effort, 
for she was always exhausted these days. Her feet sank into 
the soft thick dust, and a cloud of it rose about her. She 
coughed. She found the trunk and lifted the rounded lid and 
looked listlessly at the faded curtains Beth had placed there 
last fall. Poor Beth, she thought vaguely. Compassion was an 
unusual emotion for her, she who was always engrossed in her 
own fear and now in her own anguish. She paused, looking 
down at the curtains. All at once, and for the first time since 
her father’s death, tears came into her eyes and she bent her 
fa^d against the lifted lid of the trunk and sobbed chokingly. 
She could not stop and she did not know why she cried. Her 
uncontrollable sobs shook her; her efforts to restrain them 
made sweat burst out over her face and join her tears 
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Finally she could control herself. She fished in her r^y.ht 
pocket for her handkerchief and rubbed it dazedly over her 
eyes and then blew her nose. For only a few instants there 
was a calm cool place in her mind, full of peace. Then it was 
gone, and there was only cold pain again. She picked up all 
the curtains and was about to close the lid with her elbow 
when she saw a dim package at the bottom of the trunk, 
covered with dull grey newspaper— a flat package, like a 
picture. She stared at it, frowning, seeing the sifted fragments 
of paper and the outlines of a frame. A picture? But her 
, father never bought pictures. He had never gone with her to 
the various art galleries in Europe. 

■ What? thought Caroline, and felt the smallest thrill of 
interest. A portrait of her dead young mother? Her father 
must have valued it, to keep it. She put the curtains down on 
the top of a flat trunk and lifted the picture in her hands. 
The paper drifted from it ; she saw the dimmed gilt of the 
frame. Then she carried the picture to the attic window that 
• looked out on the sea, and she held it to the light, brushing 
off the fragments of paper. 

For a stunned moment or two as she stared down at the 
portrait she thought she was seeing a painting of herself or 
that she was looking into a mirror. She blinked furiously ; she 
smudged her handkerchief again over her face. Her ears 
began to ring. She brought the portrait closer, and then she 
saw it was not a painting of herself or a mirror. It was a man. 
The large golden eyes smiled up at her ; the large full mouth 
was curved slightly in a smile. There was a wide eagerness 
in the expression. A fragment of the sifting newspaper clung 
to the top of the frame. “ April 4, 1839, Genesee, N.Y.” The 
print was barely legible. Now it drifted to the floor. Then 
Caroline, whose heart was beginning to hammer, saw the 
artist’s signature on the painting: “ Self-portrait. D.A. 1838.” 

Without wonder, without amazement or conjecture, she 
knew at once. She leaned against the webbed wall near the 
window. She began to sweat again. She looked at the portrait 
almost, fiercely. D.A. was David Ames. She knew his style 
well ; she had, only two weeks ago, gone to a private showing 
of eight of his paintings in Boston, remembering what Herr 
Ernst had told her that terrible night in Switzerland. She had 
hoped to see the painting of the tower, of the awful apocalyp- 
tic painting of the church with its fiery cross^ against fore- 
boding skies. But they were not in this loaned collection 
which was from New York and London. She had walked 



mutely from one painting to another in the small but select 
art gallery in Boston, unaware that other people had recog- 
nized her from her photographs and were now whispering 
discreetly behind their hands to their friends. , 

She had only known that this David Ames was a great 
artist, that his pictures glowed and palpitated and teemed 
with the colour she loved, no matter the subject. Tiiey lived 
on the walls ; they were like windows rather than paintings ; 
they opened out on strange scenes full of emotion and vivid 
life. One was a young girl, very young, with a dark swarthy 
face and long lank black hair lying on bare shoulders the 
colour of copper. She wore a scarlet dress with a bright blue 
apron, and her legs from the knee down were bare, as were 
her feet. • She was seated on a rough wicker chair in a garden 
crowned with burning hues, and there was a bare table near 
her elbow filled with curious fruits like large jewels. The 
black eyes gazed at the viewer with strange but composed 
interest; the red lips were serious and grave. Caroline’s 
finger, without her volition, had reached out and touched 
the, painted fruit ; the paint was thick and had apparently 
been laid on with a knife. 

And now she was looking down at another painting of 
David Ames. He was her grandfather, 'the man her own 
father had hated, whose crimes against him and her grand- ■ 
mother had been hinted at in the very few times John Ames 
had mentioned him. He had spoken only when he had been 
very tired. Caroline leaned more heavily against the wall, 
moistening her lips. Then, without knowing why she did so, 
she suddenly clutched the portrait against her breast and held 
, in there tightly in a passionate embrace. 

Her emotions almost shattered her. Wiry had her father 
saved this portrait? She would never know anything at all 
about her grandfather, whose face, the replica of hers, lay 
against her- breast. Slowly , she held out the picture again, 
studying her very eyes, the very formation of her face, the 
very texture of. her hair, and her own large ears and short 
neck. Only the expression was different. 'It was an older face, 
but in ail ways it was also a much younger face than hers. It 
was a face without fear. Caroline did not know that she was 
beginning to smile ; a sensation of deep knowledge and love 
was invading her for her grandfather. She did not hear her 
own soft weeping. David Ames had not been a vicious and 
wicked man, a cruel and heartless man, as her father had said. 



He had beea a great artist, lonely and despised before his 

death. . , . 7j 

“ I wish I’d known you,” said Caroline aloud, and she held 
the portrait to her cheek so that it touched the cheek of the 
dead man. 

There was a movement far below on the wet shingle, which 
was reddening under the declining sun. She looked down 
through the window and saw Tom Sheldon standing on the 
shingle, staring at the house. He was smoking, and the grey 
trail of the smoke lifted straight up in the warm air. His blue 
and white striped shirt was open at his throat ; his arms were 
bare and brown. He stood tall and solidly on the gleaming 
sand, his sun-darkened face thoughtful and serious. He 
smoked idly, but he was watching the opened door of the old 
house. Then he turned away. 

If Caroline had not found the self-portrait of her grand- 
father she would not have done what she did now. The emo- 
tion she had been experiencing quickened to a storm. She put 
the portrait of David Ames on the pile of curtains, caught up 
her dragging black skirts, and ran out of the attic. Beth 
heard the rapid tumult of her running feet on the stairs, the 
desperate clatter, the smothered crying. She came hurriedly 
out of the kitchen in time to see Caroline, her skirts flying, 
her arms outstretched, racing towards the door. She had a 
glimpse of Caroline’s face, laughing, weeping, distracted, and 
of her dishevelled hair. “ What is it? ” screamed Beth, terri- 
fied. But Caroline fled across the sagging boards of the living- 
room and through the door, and she was calling, “Tom! 
Tom! Wait for me!” 

Beth stumbled to the door, watching that turbulent young 
figure rushing down the wet shingle. And there was Tom, 
turning, startled. Then he was holding out his arms and he 
was lau^ng and the gulls wheeled about him. A moment 
kter Caroline was in his arms, and she was clutching him, and 
Beth could hear their incoherent cries. Then she was still, and 

om was smoothing her hair and holding her to him as a 

father might hold a child., ■ 

Beth said. “Thank You.” She 
w er apron over her eyes and burst into tears. 
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Tom held Caroline a long time in his arms until he had 
quieted her. When she lifted her head from his shoulder and 
looked up into his face shyly, he thought that she wa.s the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen. Her olive cheeks 
were wet and flushed with apricot ; her hazel eyes shimmered ; 
her smile was charming beyond description and childishly 
innocent and joyous. The soft .sea wind brushed wisps of her 
black hair over her low forehead. “ Oh, Tom,” she said. 

Arm in arm they went to their large boulder on the 
gleaming shingle and sat down side by side. The evening sky 
reddened, and the sea was the colour of ripe grapes. The 
water hissed and murmured against the black rocks ; a 
freighter fussed busily along the horizon, and sandpipers 
scampered about scallops of foam, and gulls circled with light 
on their wings. Caroline’s hand began to tighten on Tom's 
with rising hysteria, and he only waited. He was her first 
confidant ; she did not know how to begin or what to say ; 
her life was like a huge rock on her shoulders, pressing -her 
down ; she did not know how to shift it, but shift it she must. 
Awkward and taciturn, with no apt words but only her need 
to explain, to cry for help, .she began to speak hoarsely and 
with sudden incoherent blurt.s, and Tom listened. He kept his 
face still and gentle, knowing that she was looking at him 
intensely and imploringly, begging him to understand. She 
began with the finding of her grandfather’s portrait a little 
while ago, then she moved back in time, her words stammer- 
ing against the background of wind and water. Always, vehe- 
mently, she absolved her father. 

A less perceptive and loving man than Tom would have 
found the jerky and breathless story incompreheitsible, for it 
was delivered in bursts, with no connecting links. Always, she 
insisted piteously, her father had been the victim of villains 
and exploiters: he had done only wliat he had to do. The 
others had no excuse for their rapacity and their evil. An 
unknown and appalling world emerged from Tom’s disgusted 
and outraged inner eye. Occasionally Caroline paused out of 
exhaustion, searching for fresh words, and she looked emptily 
at the slow darkness rolling over the sea. She told of that 
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light in Switzerland, and her voice quickenpH • 

,rief and rage, and she pulled her hands and 

denched them into nsts on her knee and beat i and 
them. Her face became cnarged with sutferine 
Tom listened until she was done. ^ hatred. 

Tom saw very clearly that John Ames had been nn r.- - 
-instead, he had been bas D%^-n mortal enemy— and that 
distortion of spirit he haa martyrea and victimized his oS-n 
, daughter. He had also hateo ne^ ir was evident, because she 
resembled his father.^ He Dayd Ames and the 

discovery of his identity by Caioune. ar.a he was ruli of pity 
for the dead artist and a deeper _p 2-' 2 .n-a^iOve for the ghl who 
had been proxy for her grancrau^^. ne nated John Ames 
dead more than he had hated him ^-d 

told him, “ It’s this way, Tom; even tnou™ p-- _e huily 

. boys in the pulpit say we make the^even^. ^ e:^e.u, Ln our 
life, that just isn’t so. I canr maxe TI 

dead set against me for one reason or anomer. some- 
body wants what I have, even^ ir ne s f ^ *'*“ 

a heap of trouble without my having any-mng :n -- 

• “TJiere’s only one good thing ann 

that’s the way we take the miseria o: me jn.nince 

and malice and cruelty, and me sickness :^nc ceam ann ran are. 

It’s what we do in our souls that counts. 

, John Ames had answered his own chalier.g^ rram a ;^-.n-a<m 
with vengefulness and hate. His choice nan seen ."as '- y— -- 
was piteous to hear his daughter declare that .ne nan -nt-e 
only what he had to do. Tom waited and knew :na: Ca.'t.me 
was watching him eagerly in the warm sain dark-neax. wim — ; 
sea growing louder in their ears. 

Then he spoke slowly and gently, the nre In rds tine a Inw- 
ember. “Thai’s an awful experience you had In S .vitzerland, 
Carrie. No one can doubt.it or excuse in But let's icek a: n 
this way, without excusing the doctor who wa.tted tn k.t xw :f 
bed get paid. You run out to his house In the ntlddle n: dte 
ni^t, in your night clothes, out of the hotel, wnen t.nexv re 
servants there. You woke him from a sound sieen ; he had. a 
house and a family behind him vou mrea'' a' m 
come, to your father, when he knew vWr 
had to pull a bell or something and aec " 

“Let’s say, though, that he wal“an.“bad a-d e-.n 

greedy and cruel. You aren’t the onlv one w''^o oo’"- 
aga^t such people aU their Uves, Carrie. We 'il dc7 W'^r 
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I deal with them every day, sweetheart. The banker down 
there in the village ; he practicany Wanted our eyeteeth on the 
first loan and insulted us. He didn't have a right to insult us. 

When 1 was on the canal boats 1 ran into many rotten 
people who did rotten things to me, sometimes as bad as what 
was done to you. What sttoujd 1 have done? Hurt them 
back? That would have been a waste of time ; it would have 
crippled me too. Why should 1 let such people break my 
spiritual legs and put out my eyes? 1 didn’t let them do it to 
me. I kept thinking, too, ot tne good people Td met who’d 
helped me, often when they couldn’t have afforded to. The 
world’s a hard place and a dangerous one, and nobody’s 
going to be able to change it. There’s no security or peace in 
it, 

“ 1 never had much schooling, but I’ve read all I could and 
I never stop reading. I wanteo to be — right — for you, Carrie. 
There’s nothing in the Bible, Carrie, that promises us much 
more than pain and struggle. We’re supposed to have the 
courage to forget, and even to forgive, and go on, on our own 
straight way. You were hurt, sure. But suppose all of us, 
including me, answered back the way you’ve been doing, poor 

girl? We’d ” But Carrie pui.ed her hand away from his. 

He did not attempt to take it again. 

How can I explain to him, thought Carrie despairingly, that 
it’s all tied up with money, una that if you don’t have money, 
a lot of money, the world will tear your throat out and destroy 
you? She said, “ Perhaps I haven t explained it properly, 
Tom. It was because that doctor thought I had no money, 
and that’s what frightened me.” 

Tom nodded undcrstandingly. He knew what it was not to 
have money. But he could not know how money affected 
Caroline, for he had not lived her life and had not had her 
father as his own. 

He said, “ I won’t let anything ever hurt you again, Carrie, 
or at least I'll try. You’ve h..d to stand too much. But now 
there are only you and me. Let’s go on from there, shall we?” 

Caroline w..nted to believe that Tom understood and that 
she bad come to a safe place. She put her head again on his 
shoulder and cried, huddled in the warmth of his arms. 

She said, “ Tom, I must go to New York the day after 
to-morrow to see my iather's lawyers again— Tandy, Harfc- 
ness and Swift. My lather owned litty-one per cent of Broome 
and Company stock. Did you ever hear of it? No? It doesn’t 




ler voice was weary. “ I’ve told you. We had dinner with 
ini on several occasions in the White House.' She waited, 
hen. said timidly, " Is something the matter, loin/ 

He squeezed her hand. After a moment he asked, I 
vender if the President knew, what and who your father 
arried on his ships, and what countries he dealt with. 

" I don’t know,” said Caroline. ” But nothing mattered to 
he people in Washington. It was just money. Papa supported 
vlr. Hayes before and after he was elected.” 

Tom lit his pipe with uncertain and fumbling fingers. The 
A'orld was not simply composed of a few undeniably evil men 
ind many undeniably good men. It was not composed almost 
entirely of men who loved and honoured their country, as he, 
Tom, had believed. He thought of himself bitterly as a pro- 
vincial numbskull, a fool, an ignoramus. He had actually 
believed, in his stupid simplicity, that in spite of a few incom- 
petent rascals the men who controlled his government were 
of the race of the Founding Fathers. America’s integrity, 
honour, and courage were beyond question. Now something 
more terrible than the account Caroline had given him of the 
people she had met abroad struck Tom's dazed mind. 

“Is something the matter?” Caroline repeated with more 
timidity. 

“ My God,” said Tom aloud. Then he put his arms tightly 
about the girl, “I’ll take you away from all that,” he said. 
“ You can’t have anything more to do with it, Carrie,” he said. 

“ No, never again," said Caroline, and kissed his cheek like 
a child, “Tom, you’ll go with me to New York? You’ll help 
me?” 

Tom could not help it, but he cringed. He saw himself in 
his coarse country clothing lumbering beside Caroline in an 
elegant office, face to face with the pale countenance of 
evil, face to face with smooth enemies. What would they think 
of him? 

^ You 11 help me!” cried Caroline. 

“Yes. yes, of course,” said Tom. 

It was very dark. A lighthouse blinked, faded, blinked 
again. A gull cried in the night. It was very dark. 

Tom s father died that night in his sleep. He had not made a 
sound. Tom was sitting in the little parlour of the house ; his 
father’s bedroom door was slightly open, but Tom heard 
nothing. He had sat there until dawn, thinking with growing 
fear of what Caroline had told him, thinking of Caroline 


herself and wondering m despair how it would he to he lu-r 
husband. He smoked, let his pipe grow cold, tlicn relit it lU, 
went into the dark kitchen for a drink of water. He stood 
there looking out into the rustling night, thinking, tliinkini', 1 
never even thought! he told himself with disgust. It was just 
Carrie, the little girl Fd known since I was twelve. Tlien he 
thought of Caroline clinging to him on the boulder, and her 
mournful kisses and her trust and her tears. He shook hi.s 
head and groaned softly and went back to sit and smoko and 


think i 

Would love be enough for Caroline? Would she actually be 
content to live in the small house he had designed for her? 
He must ask her to consider everything. He must try to show 
her exactly what he was and what she could expect. For the 
very first time he saw the power of her fortune. It was stupid, 
he said to himself, to chatter that it meant nothing at all. He 
considered his own little and uncertain income. Would Caro- 
line expect more from him than that? She was the mistress of 
one of the mightiest fortunes in the world. He looked down 
at his worn trousers, his worn workman’s boots, his calloused 
hands. Why should Caroline love him? It seemed impossible 
that, a Caroline Ames could love a Tom Sheldon. A sick 
premonition grew in'him as the first shadowy light of dawn 
and the first blue shadow touched the parlour windows. 

He would talk to his father. He trusted old Thomas. I 
should have talked with him years ago, thought Tom, rising 
wearily to go into the kitchen to grind the breakfast coffee and 
cut the breakfast bacon. How was he to explain to old 
Thomas? His father would stare at him with his faded eyes 
and then he would say ... What would he say? “ That I am 
a shambling country fool,” said Tom, working the handle of 
the kitchen pump. “I must have known that ail the time, 
and that’s why I never told him about Carrie.” 

He built a fire in' the stove and put the blue granite coffee- 
pot on it, and then the iron skillet. Long shafts of rose and 
green lifted in the east. Tom went to call his father just v/hen 
the bacon began to splutter. But his father ■was serenely dead. 
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The boy who delivered their morning newspaper from Boston 
and their groceries from the village brought the news to Beth 
and Caroline, who were eating their usual uninspiring break- 
fast of oatmeal, milk, stewed apricots, and coffee. 

When Caroline had come into the house the night before 
after leaving Tom, Beth had thought with sentimental joy: 
Why, how beautiful the child really is! She eagerly wished 
for confidences ; a young woman in Beth’s world would have 
been full of shy bubblings. Though Beth had known the 
Ames family for so many years, she instinctively and stub- 
bornly held to her conviction that, given the opportunity and , 
the circumstances, Caroline would behave exactly as all other . 
young ladies. 

She was extremely let down and disappointed when Caro- 
line only smiled at her awkwardly and sajd, “ I’ve been talking 
to Tom. It’s very late, isn’t it? I’m sorry, Beth.” She had 
pumped some water into the sink and washed her hands. 

“Why didn't you bring Tom in?” asked Beth, hurt and 
perple.xed. 

“ He had to go home, his father was waiting for him.” Caro- 
line dried her hands on the coarse towel. 

“Is that all?” cried Beth. 

Caroline blinked at her. “ All? I suppose so. What do 
you mean, Beth?” 

“ What did you and Tom talk about, for heaven’s sake, all 
that time?” 

Caroline appeared taken aback, and her tone -changed and 
became colder. “ I think that’s my f-wn business.” .'’Jhc paused. 
Beth’s depressed and searching, expression surprised her, then 
vaguely touched her. “ Oh,” she said, and then she coloured. 
“We were talking about getting married. In about six 
months.” 

At this point, in Beth’s uncomplicated world, a young lady 
would have blushed very deeply, run to her only friend^ cried 
and stammered and laughed and murmured, held tightly in 
that friend’s arms. But Caroline was puzzled by Beth's silence 
and stared at her. “ Do you think that is too soon after ?” 

“Oh, Carrie!” exclaimed Beth. “I don’t understand you; 
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“Oh, poor Tom!” Beth wept. “Poor, poor Tom! How 
terrible tor n.m! Of course a.s latfacr was very old. But still, 
how awful!” She stood up brisk.y, tying on her apron, .ler 
face dripping with tears. '* As soon as I have cleared up, 
Carrie, we’ll go to the village to give Tom our condolences.” 

Caroline shrank. She was incapable of relating anyone 
outside her immediate sphere with herself. All warm im, ..1- 
siveness, all natural human sympathy towards mere acquaint- 
ances or strangers could not be felt by her. Humanity at 
large had no meaning, no actual reality. She was like one 
born blind, or made blind in childhood, who was on,y 
disturbed by any discussion of colour or form or appearance. 

“He’ll be waiting for us,” said' Beth. “There’ll be m..ny 
people there, to be sure, for everyone loves Tom and loved Oid 
Thomas, but he’ll.only want to see us, really.” 

Caroline shrank even more. She thought of the day follow- 
ing her father’s death in Switzerland, of the swarms of his 
associates who hau come to tne iioiei, of ivioniague, who ha.i 
easily and smoothly made all arrangements, of the curious 
[aces turned to her, of the words of sympathy that made her 
stunned darkness even darker. She had sat in that darkness, 
alone, a stranger in a strange land, and had w^inled ' oiiiy 
silence. 

“ Oh, Beth. I can’t go to see Tom! All those people!” 

“ What did you say?” asked Beth. “ Not go to see Tom — 
now? Don’t you understand? His father is dead, Carrie! 
Just as your father died!” 

“This is entirely different!” exclaimed Caroline, infuriated 
by Beth’s lack of understanding. “Tom’s father and my 
father — this is entirely different!” 

“ Different? What did you say?” asked Beth, her hands on 
her apron strings; “How different?” 

But Caroline could not explain. She sat stolidly and sullenly 
in her chair and compressed her large pale lips. 

Beth carefully folded her apron with her worn hands. She 
put it on her chair. Then she tried again. “Tom loved his 
father, just as you loved yours. He’ll need comforting ; he’ll 
want your sympathy.” 

“ Why?” Caroline demanded. “He’ll want to be let alone, 
just as I did,” It was shocking to her that Tom, who loved 
her, should love his father also. Thomas Sheldon had not 
been John Ames, who could move governments. He had been 
on.y an old man, unimportant and faceless. So she repeated 
now with deep annoyance, “This is entirely different.” 
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. Beth sat down heavBy. “Carrie,” she said, “I don't think 

you have any human feeUngs, have you/ . rertainlv 

^ “ I don’t know what you mean,- ^aid Caroline. Certainly 

I have human feelings. Beth, you just don t understand. 

^ All the warmth and sweetness which had comforted^her 
during the night had gone. All the shy joy she had 
enced had been destroyed by this old man s (..ying, an oLt nuu 
of whom she had never spoken and whose existence had ne'.i^r 
reached her conscioirs thoughts. More and more exasperateo. 
she considered Beth, whose lined face was’ very white ana 
whose fixed eyes made her uncomfortable. Then sometnmg 
stirred in her impatiently. Something was expected of her, ana 
she always winced from the expectations of others. 

“I never knew Mr. Sheldon,” she said, trying to be pauenr 
• with this old foolish woman. “ Tom knows that ; he’ll under- 


stand why I can’t go to him. He’ll want to be alone. Fli write 
him a note,” she added with a clumsy animation which she 
hoped would appease- Beth. Tom could not feel the same 
sorrow for his father which she had felt for hers. The very 
idea was affronting and stupid. Beth was frightening her. 
She stared at the older woman with mistrust. She, added 
sulkily, “ Perhaps you can buy some flowers in the village.” 

But Beth was crying, her plump shoulders shaking, her face 
in her hands. It was as if she were crT,'ing for her own dead 
and Caroline was overwhelmingly bewildered. How could 
Beth cry for an old man she had never known? 

She stood up, disturbed by Beth’s weeping, and put her 
hands on Beth’s shoulders, more to silence her than to comfort 
her. Then Beth looked up, her tired face bloated with emo- 
tion, and she saw Caroline fully and with terrible perception 
“ Oh, Carrie, my child. Oh, Carrie, God help you ” 


mie Beth, still weeping, hastily dusted the hopelessly dustv 
house and prepared to leave to visit Tom, Caroline slow v 

grit and mustineSi 
bedding. She was accustomed to wait for Beth to 
straighten this ancient and ugly room as a maffpr nf 
But now, with innp, tan*, 'he diH teLT move/f"“’ 
uneasiness as well as a growing feeling nf ? ^ 
opened the grimy window and looked dow^a ftTsSle 
the morning sea and the fishing boak nn fh ' shmgle and 

cmidhood had any a,„jathyj„, ol”' ex"w“hr£a'S‘- 



stirred or agitated her. Once- Beth had touched the peri- 
phery of her consciousness with love and solicitude. But that 
was long ago. Since that time she had lived in a world whose 
tight little circle had revolved about John Ames.' All her deep, 
impulses had been stifled and’ blunted. She had been like a 
young and tender tree, growing between two narrow walls, 
which found its growth circumscribed and increasingly nar- 
rowing as its little branches grew, and increasingly stunted, so 
that eventually it had no contact svith anything but the 
crippling walls and stone and never was able to bend its de- 
formed branches to embrace anything outside itself and could 
never send its roots down to a common pool of life. 

Nevertheless, though she did not know why, she had a 
shadowy sensation that in some way she had failed Beth and 
Tom. Her spirit was like a fossilized seed whose vital element 
had been killed. 

As she looked down at the blue tide rising on the shingle 
she thought, Everything has been spoiled." She had taken , 
Tom fiercely into her life, out of her awful need. For the 
first time she had been able to look at the death of her father, 
not as a calamity which had utterly destroyed her, but as an 
event, still agonizing but now bearable. Tom was utterly hers, 
once she .had seized him. She was angry that the death of an 
unimportant old man should concern him, for it showed her 
that Tom was not entirely hers but could actually be wounded 
by something which had nothing, to do with her. 

A little girl, a stranger, ran barefoot along the shingle. This 
portion of the beach belonged to Caroline and was private. 
Her first impulse was to call down to the girl to go away. But 
the little girl touched the rising scallops of foam with bare toes 
arid squealed, and her hair was a blowing golden vapour in the 
wind. With a sudden shock Caroline thought of possible child- 
ren she might have. She had always feared and hated children. - 
Normal children had not understood her at school and had 
derided, mocked, and tormented her for her silences, her 
inability to communicate, and her wretched clothing. 

But she, Caroline, would have children. John Ames had 
spoken of, them; they would be his heirs and Caroline’s. He 
had spoken without warmth or expectation, but only as one 
speaks of an unpleasant reality. Caroline leaned on the 
window-sill and stared at the child. She would have children ; 
they would be hers and her father's, as well as Tom’s. For an 
instant or two the deformed tree which was herself felt new 
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wind on its branches, its feeble dusty leaves. VIk' child cvu 
away; Caroline followed her with anxiou.s. qnestionuK 
She sat down. She remembered that mothers lovesi their 
children. Her father had said with a disagreeable snvle ilut 
this love was only an extension of egotism, that mothers and 
fathers loved their children only because of selfishness, 
Caroline shook her head as if to shake some baffling 
thoughts from it. After a little she brought out her secretary, 
a shabby leather case full of paper and envelopes. She pur a 
bottle of ink on the chair nearest hers and dinped her pen in 
it. For the first time in her life she was about to write a note 
of comfort, and she did not know how to beg''n. She wrote in 
small sharp letters: “Dear Tom.” Then she stopped. What 
should she say? That she was sorry' about his father’s death? 
But she was not ; she only resented it as a bitter intrusion in 
her own affairs. She chewed the end of the pen and frowned. 
Suddenly she got up, carrying her secretary, and climbed to 
the attic and found the portrait of her grandfather. She 
looked down at the gende and accepting eyes, and the rushing 
sense of release came to her again. Silting on a trunk in that 
dim, webbed half twih’ght of the attic, she wrote rapidly: 
“I’m sorry about your father. Beth will brin'? you this note. 
I must, go to New York to-morrow. Td hoped you would go 
with .me, but I understand that the funeral will nrevenl you. I 


will have to manage alone, I will return the next day.” She 
reread the note. It did not satisfy her; even her defo.'med 
spirit understood its coldness, 'out she did not knew what else 
to say. So she signed her name. Tneu all at o.nce. under her 


name, she wrote, “ Dear Tom!” 

She went downstairs to find Beth, still erdng acietiv and 
bonneted and shawled, pulling on black cotton gloves. Carc- 
hne dropped the note on the kitchen table. She wrs ve.-y 
uncomfoitoble, and because she was uncemfortahie she was 
vexed. She fished in her black serge pocket for her ourse, 
unsnapped it, and put a one-dollar bffl on t^e -r.t~ svk 

S'them’^^ cellar' a Jot 


Beth looked at the note and the mone'/, still weeefn^. H 
impulse was to embrace Caroline and a'^ai- f-.' 

an too late. There was only the hope tr^ar Xcr-, 

Hn?’ ™ left the old, ieanlr- h '.-'g 7- ^ (7- 

hue was alone. - e, _ Us. 
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She walked through the hideous rooms, hearing the squeak- 
ing of her footsteps. She went outside and looked at, the rise 
of the ground far beyond the house,, now overgrown with tail 
sea grass and brambles soughing in a lonely wind. She was 
overpoweringly restless. She walked to the shingle and looked 
far out at the incandescent sea and the bulk of Marblehead 
lifting its grassy top and stone and little white houses to the 
sun. A large ship pushed along the horizon, and Caroline, 
thought of her father and was again bereft. Tell me what to 
do, she said to his ghost. 

Tom’s house was filled with sad-faced villagers, for he and his 
father were loved and respected. Every small hot room was 
crowded; his fathers’ coffin, plain pine covered with a sleazy 
black silk cloth, lay in the parlour, and Thomas Sheldon slept 
in it peacefully, flowers surrounding him. The scent of them 
choked the air. When Beth arrived Tom showed her his father 
in silence. His face was haggard and lined, but he smiled at 
her a little, then led her outside. 

She gave Tom Caroline’s note. She was very surprised 
when he did not comment on it or Caroline’s absence. -He 
stood beside Beth in the hot sun on the little porch and he 
reread Caroline’s note. It did not sound cold and stiff to him, 
nor selfish. He saw that the sharp writing had wavered' a- 
little here and there. He read the impulsive exclamation under 
her name. 

“ She wouldn't come,” said Beth, sighing. “ She’s very 
strange, Tom. I suppose you should know that.” . 

“ Would you ask a woman with broken legs to walk?” said 
Tom. “Would you ask a blind person to see? Would you 
ask a deaf girl to hear?” . 

He put his hand on Beth’s fat shoulder and said, “ Don’t 
worry, Beth. It’s all right, really it is. Are you coming for 
the funeral to-morrow?” 

- " Oh yes, dear Tom.” 

“ But Came will he going to New York alone, then. Isn’t 
that dangerous for a young woman?” 

“Nothing is dangerous for Carrie,” said Beth with some 
bitterness. “ She can handle anything.” 

“I don’t know ; maybe I don’t agree with that,” said Tom 
He looked beyond the village to the hill where the poor 
cemetery stood. 

Beth cried again. “Oh, Tom, I don’t know! I don’t know 
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what happened, but all at once I kind of got a glimpse of the 
real Carrie, and it was awful. I mean everything about Carrie 
was terrible. Why couldn’t that hateful mrn have died when 
she was a little girl? It would have been better for her ! ” 


5 

Caroline left the next morning for New York on the seven- 
thirty milk train. It would be a long and gritty ride, full of 
discomfort. She settled herself on the lumpy black leatherette 
seat and put the basket lunch Beth had packed for her beside 
her. It was covered with a white napkin. The train had 
lurched along only a few miles when the folds of the napkin 
were befouled by the black s'lot belching through the open 
window. The heat wafted along the crowded coach, and the 
passengers coughed when clouds of smoke and steam rolled 
in. 

Caroline sat stolidly in her black mourning dress, with the 
black shawl Beth had knitted for her over her shoulders. A 
two-doUar black bonnet, severe and plain and draped with a 
wisp of mourning veil, perched on top of her coronet of 
braids. She opened a ledger on her lap, removed her black 
gloves, and studied the figures of Broome and Company to 
refresh her memory. Her dark face misted with sweat, and 
grit clung to the area between her large nose and her heavy 
mouth. Her short neck became damp ; her broad shoulders 
dampened under her clothing. Her expression became brood- 
ing and thoughtful and intent. She even forgot Tom in her 
concentration. Her feet, in thick boots buttoned and severe, 
rested on her purse, protecting it. 

Caroline was thinking of old, depraved Maggie Broome. 
Her fear of Maggie had long passed. Maggie needed her as 
she had needed John Ames. Caroline smiled grimly. She 
possessed fifty-one per cent of the Broome stock. There 
would be no mocking airs and graces from old Maggie this 
time, no jeerings, no raucous laughter, no winks and grins, 
taunts and elbow-nudgings. The letter Caroline had received 
from her a short time ago had been flighty and vainglorious, 
but under the scrawl and under the words Caroline had de- 
tected uncertainty and even some anxiety. I can ruin her, 
thought Caroline. I can sell out the stock ; it’s low now ; I 
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can throw it on the market. If the stock were thrown on the 
market, the other shares would immediately fall and Maggie’s 
income would be greatly decreased. Caroline let herself feel 
the pleasure, then shook her head. It would not be practical. 
Her father had taught her that a sensible man, no matter how. 
goaded, never took petty revenge if it meant a loss for him- 
self. When talking to Tom, Caroline had cried that she 
wanted nothing more to do with the Maggie Broomes, that 
she was withdrawing from her kind. But Caroline did not 
think of this now. There was too much money involved. 
There were future heirs to be considered, just as her father 
had considered his own daughter. 

Caroline thought of her cousin Timothy, junior law partner 
of Tandy, Harkness and Swift. In the past Caroline had 
shrunk from the thought ,of Timothy, but now she gave him 
all her attention. He was her age. Cynthia did not like her 
son, and her son did not like his mother, Caroline had not 
been particularly interested before. Now, suddenly, she was 
deeply interested. She thought of Cynthia, the polished, the 
idle, the parasitic, the frivolous woman who had unaccount- 
ably seduced John Ames. Extravagant, wicked woman, 
thought Caroline, feeling again a savage clench in her heart. 

Nothing, thought Caroline, would so disconcert Cynthia. 
Winslow as some good fortune coming to her son. Never for 
a moment did Caroline understand that a mother might not 
like her children but that she could still love them.. Cynthia’s 
frank aversion, openly and laughingly expressed many times, 
had convinced the young Caroline that Cynthia wished no 
good for her son and (hat she detested him. 

She was hot, dirty, and tired when she arrived in New 
York. She was driven in a hack to the Gentlewoman’s Pen- 
sion in the lower Thirties where she always stayed when 
alone. The French conceit did not extend beyond the . name, 
for the peiwion was owned by two middle-aged spinsters, 
sisters, of indubitably Anglo-Saxon origin, who spoke no 
French at all. They had bought four elderly three-story 
brownstone houses, had connected them, had established a 
deplorably tasteless but clean dining-room for their guests, 
and had bullied a staff of young girls and middle-aged women 
into keeping their establishment immaculate. They had a 
permanent clientele of old ladies and spinsters like them- 
selves and accommodated transients like Caroline, who was 
deeply reverenced. She expressed the “ tone ” of the place ; 
on this humid day it smelled of hot wool carpets, laundry 



Each occupied a large quiet room with a separate waiting , 
room and a tiny office containing two clerks. Timothy 
Winslow worked in a little office which he shared with another 
junior and a clerk. There was also a conference room, the 
floor covered with an Aubusson carpet, several palms in tubs, 
heavy mahogany chairs, and a cabinet in which waited bottles 
of excellent sherry and crystal glasses. The walls were 
panelled with mahogany, and there were draperies of blue 
velvet at the two long thin \yindows. A funeral quiet hung in 
the room even when it was occupied, for grave affairs con- 
cerning finance and estates were discussed here. The- firm 
was co-executor of John Ames’ estate, with Caroline. They 
approved of Caroline; after all, her mother had been an 
^mond and she was a young lady of no flamboyance and had 
a proper respect for money, a dignity of her own, and, was a 
Bostonian who possessed all the virtues of Bostonians. 

She was led with real affection, concern, and solicitude into 
the conference room. Her nose was immediately assaulted by 
an expensive but rank scent, for in that place of austere virtue, 
and unsullied affairs sat old, Maggie Broome — Mrs. Norman 
Benchley Broome — as haggard, as soiled, as bejewelled, as 
depraved and overdressed as always. She was like a gaudy 
and lascivious parrot with a raucous voice in that panelled 
and subdued quiet. Five years had not changed her. .She 
was still erect and bony, mottled of dry skin, still heavily 
painted, still yellowish, still raddled, disrespectful, lewd, and 
dyed. Worse, she was dressed in a violently pink silk suit and 
wore pink slippers with gemmed buckles, and her shirtwaist 
though obviously e.xpensive and flowing with handmade laces, 
was dirty. She looked at Caroline with her varnished raisins 
of eyes, noted her dress and general appearance, and her 
mouth twisted and the red grease upon it wrinkled. But she 
shouted, “ Dear, dear Caroline! God! I haven’t seen you 
since poor old Johnny’s funeral! With all the nabobs there 
with their tall hats! God, child, you look healthy I” Her 
bangles rattled. 

Messrs. Tandy, Harkness and Swift did not handle the 
Broome affairs, for which they were thankful. They wore 
sober expressions : they could not express any distaste for 
Maggie, for as Bostonians it would have been inconceivable 
for them to reveal aversion in the face of money. After all, 
old Norrnan had been of a fine family even if he had married 
this harridan. They were quite pleased that Caroline’s im- 
passive face showed no pleasure and that she bowed in cold 
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silence and seated herself stiffly and laoked i 

gentlemen. The effect was somewhat spoiled hv >/’’ 
hoarse chuckle and the swish of her pink silk skiff f',’’'/ ' 
crossed her legs. ' ‘ 

“I should like my cousin, Timothy Winslow, to he 
to-day,” Caroline said to Mr. Tandy. " 

“ Who?” demanded Maggie, cocking her head, v/hidi v/;!> 
roofed by a large Milan straw hat burdened with blue arVf 
pink silk roses. Caroline ignored her and continued to regard 
Mr. Tandy with massive expectation. 

“Oh!" said Maggie. “Winslow. Son of Johnny’s fancy 
lady, eh?" 

The gentlemen’s mouths opened. Caroline continued to 
look at Mr. Tandy. 

“Pretty gal, for her age,” continued the malicious old 
woman, grinning. “ Saw her a couple of times in Delmonico’s 
with Johnny. Style. Flair. Excellent taste. Drank cham- 
pagne like it was water and ate sherry lobster. All the men 
couldn’t stop looking at her. She wasted her time on Johnny, 
and I say that even if I did love him.” 

She had been enraged at Caroline’s ignoring of her and at 
the minx’s glacial attitude. Now she was creating a sensa- 
tion, and she basked in it. The gentlemen were clearing their 
throats and looking at the backs of their hands with distressed 
expressions. 

“Your aunt, eh?” said Maggie. “Oh, he never told me 
she was his doxy. Never a word out of him, no ma’am. She 
was always, when I saw her, ‘ my wife’s sister, Mrs. Winslow, 
Maggie, in New York concerning her affairs.’ But there was 
a look on his face. Mad for her, and she for him. Charming 
gal. Looked at me and we laughed together ; no hypocrite, 
she. Pretty as a Gainsborough picture.” 

It' was inconceivable to Caroline that her father ever 
patronized Delmonico’s. She had always thought of him as 
living as austerely in New York as he did in Lyndon or 
Lyme, and as obscurely. After all. New York was not Europe, 
and- he did not need to impress Americans. Her first fierce 
thought was that Maggie was lying. But Maggie was chuck- 
ling and nodding with delight, and Caroline suddenly believed 
. her. “And he dressed like a dandy, too,” said Mageie v/ith 
admiration. 

^roline looked down at her gloved bands. She felt sick 
and betrayed. ' , , 

Mr. Tandy pulled a bell rope and murmured to the ansv/er- 



ing clerk that Mr. Winslow’s presence was requested. Then 
he sat down and looked helplessly at his cousins, and the 
twitching of their eyes answered his distre^. Maggie swung 
her big pink foot and regarded Caroline with enjoyment. 

“ No secret he left his lady’s adopted kid nearly a million 
dollars,” she said. “ And no secret in New York about what 
the government did to his ships and clippers yesterday. 
Everybody’s talking about it. Kind of a jolt to you, wasn’t it, 
Caroline? ” 

Caroline was startled. For the first time she looked at the 
old woman with bitter hazel eyes. “ What are you talking 
about?” she demanded rudely. 

Mr. Harkness cleared his throat. “ I’m sorry, Caroline. I 
sent you a telegram last night. Didn’t you get it?” 

“ No,” said Caroline. She was frightened. “ Please tell me.” 
But before he could answer, Maggie laughed resoundingly, 
and she showed all her yellow fangs. “ The boys in Washing- 
ton just confiscated everything, that’s all ! AH the ships and 
schooners and sloops and clippers. Just like that!” And she 
snapped her fingers with a crack. “ Seems like Johnny was up 
to nothing good ; God, girl, you must have known that ! And 
then he died and the bribes weren’t handy any more, and they 
got a fit of virtue in Washington and came to life all at once 
and they grabbed everything. Opium and other contraband, 
they said, as if they hadn’t known it for years and years all 
the time! But, no bribes, no protection. No Johnny, no 
campaign funds ; no Johnny, no funds for the Department of 
Commerce and the customs boys and the Cabinet- officers. 
Simple as that. Now they'll all share in the loot when the 
government sells Johnny’s fleet, and everybody will be happy 
and put an e.xtra dollar in the collection plates on Sundays 
and buy themselves handsomer doxies. The boys in Washing- 
ton never sleep.” 

“ You have no proof— er— of all that, Mrs. Broome,” said 
Mr. Swift. 

She screamed with mirth. “No proof! Good God, sir, you 
don’t need proof. Everybody knew all about it.” • 

“When everybody knows all about anything, you can be 
sure it isn’t true, madam,” said Mr. Harkness. 

Maggie uttered an obscenity. Caroline shrank. “Tell me, 
please,” she pleaded. “ Is it true that all Papa’s ships have 
been seized by the government?” 

“ I’m afraid so, Caroline.” 
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“But it doesn't belong to them!” Carolim' I'.si'hiliiU'd, Kliu 
ing a dark red with fury. ” It belongs to me ! I hoy'll linvo lo 
pay me for it!” 

‘‘Ho!” laughed Maggie. “You’ll be lucky. v-vU it llu'v 
don’t take away half your fortune in fines out of Johmiv'u 
estate! There’s one thing about the Washington boys; llicy'vo 
got bi'g teeth and big bellies, and when they take, they take 
everything. Never any bottom to their bellies." 

Caroline was terrified. 

“I don’t think it will be as bad as all that,” said Mr. 
Swift. “ You know, Caroline, we did not manage that part 
of your father’s. affairs. That was his own. But it is true that 
the government has seized the fleet and that they will sell it. 
We hope— we have reason to hope — that they will be s.atisfied 
with the proceeds and not demand any fines from you. In 
fact,” he said compassionately, “ I can almost assure you that 
they will consider the confiscation sufficient.” 

Maggie narrowed her gleaming eyes at him. “ Um,” she 
said. “ Seems like I remember that three congressmen owe 
you a lot, sir. Yes, it seems to me. Good luck.” 

“ My property! ” cried Caroline. “ It is my property ! ” 

“Not any more, dearie,” chuckled Maggie, shaking her 
head so that all the silk roses danced. 

“ The Constitution guarantees the right of property!” said 
Caroline. 

“Not when the Washington boys want it,” said Maggie. 

“ There ain’t no Constitution when Washington wants some- 
thing and its paws are sticky. Constitution, hell ! ” 

“ Please, Mrs. Broome,” said Mr, Tandy. ” I think Miss 
Ames has had a severe shock. Caroline, would you like some 
sherry?" ; . ■ 

No,” she said. “ If this is all . so,” she stammered, “ then 

Atnerica is no better than any other country.” 

" Much worse,’’ Maggie assured, her, "Really foul, dearie. 

Aiways was. You can buy anybody here ; old Norman used 

‘^“Sht to know! Your money 
Vour lifp- rViaf’e tv./. 1 -i- ' . . 


or 


lehLrf the, government, if you’ve got any real cash 

r^rlr f ^*td buy it regular.’' 

^ddenly of Tom Sheldon and Betffi She 

bodvXl a ^ “ Not every- 

Dooy s filthy and a thief and a liar! ” ^ . 

Johnny and the gov- 
ernment. said Maggie, vastly enjoying herself. “You got to 



be poor here to be let alone. Once you got enough to grease 
hands, they’re pounding at your door. Think I don’t grease 
palms, myself? And all the Vanderbilts and the Belmonts 
and the Astors too? Sure they do! They couldn’t operate if 
they didn’t. How do you suppose they get laws passed to 
protect ’em? Answer me that.” 

Timothy Winslow had entered silently a few minutes ago 
and had closed the door behind him. Maggie suddenly be- 
came aware of him. “ Hah,” she shouted. “ Who’s the silver 
boy, eh?” 

“ Allow me,” murmured the anguished Mr. Tandy, con- 
scious of the shocked and frozen girl in her chair. " Mrs. 
Broome, this is our junior partner, Mr. Winslow.” ^ 

“ Well, now, there’s a handsome one for you,” said Maggie 
with admiration. She held out her hand and Timothy shook it, 
and she openly inspected his slender' height, his ascetic face, 
his eyes and hair. She ogled at him. 

Caroline, overcome with her thoughts, did not look at her 
cousin. Mr, Tandy indicated a chair at a little distance, and 
Timothy sat down. He too was enjoying himself. The Gar- 
goyle was definitely in a whirl, he was pleased to see. He 
wondered why she had wanted him here. He could see her 
pale and sweating face, her stricken eyes, her dry lips ; he 
could see her gloved hands trembling. Maggie continued to 
study him with pleased fascination. Fine face there; a little 
cold, but interesting. She knew these cold and quiet men ; 
underneath, they had twice the strength of the noisy boys. 

“ Shall we consider what we are here for? ” asked Mr. 
Harkness, committing one of the first grammatical errors in 
his life. He was deeply upset. 

“ By all means,” said Maggie gustily. “ I’ve got a party 
to-night : couple of government fellers, too. Time for the 
August pay-off, y’know. Big fellers.” 

“ Well, dear Caroline?” asked Mr. Swift, more and more 
concerned for the girl. “ Or is it too much for you to-day?” 

Caroline pulled up her sagging body. Her eyes were dull 
and heavy. ” No, it won’t take long,” she said. “ There is the 
matter of my owning fifty-one per cent of the stock of 
Broome and Company ” 

“ Right,” said Maggie. “ I want to buy it. Johnny as much 
as promised me. He’s not chairman of the Board no longer. 
You don’t aim to be that, do you, Carrie?” she cackled. “ Not 
that you’d have a chance, being a female.” 
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But Caroline looked only at the lawyers, who smiled at her 
hearteningly. 

“I’m going to retain the stock,” she said. 

Maggie scowled, and all her evil years immediately webbed 
and distorted her face. “ You trying to go back on Johnny’s 
word to me?” she screamed. “A promise is a promise!” 

• Caroline turned her head slowly and looked at her. “ He 
never told me of any promise,” she said coldly. “ Nor was 
there any such promise or document among his papers. I 
would respect a promise made by my father, if there had been 
any. I therefore do not believe there was.” 

“You’re calling me a liar, you trollop?” Maggie cried. 
Even Tandy, Harkness and Swift had to suppress involun- 
tary smiles at this epithet. But Timothy smiled openly. 

“ I am saying,” said Caroline, her voice clearing, “ that I 
found no such promise. My father was very meticulous; all 
his affairs are in absolute order. Therefore, I will go on the 
—assumption — that there was no promise. I am keeping the 
stock.” 

“The hell with you/’ said Maggie, breathing hard. A 
purple tint spread under her rouge. “ The very hell with you, 
you ugly numskull. I want that stock.” 

“ You are not going to have it,” said Caroline. A little 
■ colour returned to her lips. “ I have other plans. I know I 
cannot be chairman of the Board or even a director. So I will 
appoint a director.” 

The lawyers were immediately interested. They cleared 
their voices in anticipation. 

“ My cousin, , Mr. Winslow,” said Caroline. 

. An astounded silence fell over them all. Timothy sat up 
very straight, electrified. He stared from Caroline to his 
employers and then at Maggie. He turned very white. 

“ At a salary of twenty thousand dollars a year,” Caroline 
continued. 

Again they were very silent. Then Maggie breathed, “ The 
hell you say.” 

Mr. Tandy stirred. “Caroline,” he said. “Your cousin is 
very young. Hardly twenty-four. Oh, I know that even 
younger men are appointed to boards. But have you con- 
sidered all the circumstances, my dear?” 

I have,” said Caroline. “ I have given it a great deal of 
thought.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Tandy, stupefied. 
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Maggie began to smile. She tilted her head at Timothy, 
te almost forgot her own fury. She licked her cracked and 

linted lips. - . . . 

Then Timothy spoke properly and in a subdued voice to his 
lusin. “ Caroline, you know this is a startling, a wonderful, 
fer. I can’t be grateful enough. It’s true”— and he, bowed 
jologetically to the older lawyers— “ that I have been study* 
g the Ames estate lately. After ail, Mr. Ames was my uncle. 
;rhaps I should not have let my curiosity, my natural 
iriosity ” 

“Perfectly natural, dear boy,” murmured Mr. Harkness, 
ized. 

“ Perfectly natural,” echoed his cousins. 

“ Damned natural,” said Maggie vigorously. “ Who’s going 
t marry this lump of a girl, anyway? So, who’s her heirs? 
ot to keep money in the family.” 

“ Twenty thousand dollars salary,” said Mr. Swift. 

“Of course,” said Timothy %vith a generous smile at his 
nployers, “ I will hope to remain with you, sirs.” 

He concealed his exultation, and his really wild astonish* 
lent as to why Caroline should do this for him, Caroline who 
ad always feared and hated him and had been hated in 
eturn. Little beads of sweat appeared on his forehead. 

He said seriously, “ You are sure you want this, Caroline?” 
“ I am.” The girl spoke firmly. 

“ Why don’t you give him some of the Broome stock too?” 
isked Maggie. 

^ Caroline’s loathing eyes turned to her. “ No,” she said. 
‘ He might sell some of it to you, and I’d no longer have the 
ifty-one per cent.” 

“ Don’t trust him, eh?” Maggie chuckled. “ Think he might 
sell it to me, eh?” 

Then she was infuriated again. Her face became utterly 
repulsive in its ancient malice. “You are a bitch,” she said. 
“ A nasty bitch. Going back on your father’s word. I won’t 
forget it. One of these days you’ll find hot coals in your 
drawers, and Maggie’li have put them there. I don’t know 
Washington for nothing’” 

“ Nor do we,” Mr. Tandy was forced to say sternly, “ Mrs. 
Broome, please do not threaten our client.” 

Maggie jumped to her feet, swishing and rattling. “This 
girl 11 regret this day, and 1 don't say such things without 
knowing ’em!" 

Before any of them could answer her she uttered a reailv 
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blasting obscenity and trotted to the door, opened it, and 
slammed it behind her. 


“Can she really injure me?” Caroline asked her cousin 
much later. 

“ There’s no doubt she’ll try,” Timothy said. “ But you 
must not let that worry you too much. The old boys in the 
office have their connections, too, and some of the connections 
are a great deal more formidable than old Maggie’s. Not that 
they do raw blackmail and bribery. Oh no. That would be 
barbarous. Gentlemen are above such things.” And he smiled 
his slight, cold smile. 

“ They could not prevent the government from seizins mv 
father’s property,” said Caroline, freshly enraged. 

“They didn’t manage that part of your father’s estate,” 
said Timothy. “ Besides, dear Caroline, you must know that 
your father was engaged in something very illegal, and Tanav, 
Harkness and Swift won’t touch that sort of thina. But th=V' 
could have advised you ; they could, I think, have ”to!d Ton 
the nice gold stream that went from your father to the men m 
Wellington, Then you could have kept it ud.” 

No,” said 'Caroline. “ I would not. No,' nor im-^=r a^v 
circumstances. Timothy, do you think there is any D-'-sibhin- 
of demanding some financial considerauon irc^— --=1 
ton?” ■ , “ = 


No,” said Timothy. “You see, there is an inver-';'^ ‘bl- 
under way of people like your father. Til be 
pere are periodic investigations. A f-.v of 
by really honest tyros in Washington, newiv 
pt to save the country, and so on. 
begun by men who want larger shares of rh. 
doesn’t come to them fast enough 
tions or they allow those already 
Caroline and her cousin were - 

room of the Gentlewoman’s Pens’-on and 
accepted Caroline’s awkward iavitaho’n ''3 

the general surroundings completely decJor'b^’ 

“You can be sure, howev-r” 'Vt- 
suspipn at the sliver of dri^’ f 
wilted slice of lemon, “tb^t 

anything happen to the rest of 3--. Jet 

He glanced abstractedly aro'-^T 
was beginning to fill with eld.^-Tr" which 



into the room through small windows hung with chintz in " 
shades of sickly dark green and pale purple which fought 
feebly with the wallpaper of dull cabbage roses and viciously 
blue leaves. The Brussels carpeting was crimson and exhaled 
a dry if clean smell. Every table was centred with a glass bud 
vase filled with a single wax rosebud. An excellent place for ' 
a vacillating suicide to make up his mind finally,' thought 
Timothy. But he could not be depressed. 

He could not understand it ; he could not fully accept it. He 
felt a unique emotion as he looked at the big young woman 
opposite him, with her sad face and suilen eyes and tight 
coronet of braids. This emotion was very close to profound 
gratitude ; he had never been grateful to anyone before, and 
the sensation confused him a little. Cautious, as always, he 
continued to wonder why she had done this for him. He 
could not ask her directly. Then he had another thought and 
he put down his knife and fork and considered it with much 
agitation and disgust. Was she hoping to marry him? Good 
God! But why else? 

“Don’t you like the halibut, Timothy?” asked Caroline, 
startled by his expression. 

He reflected for a few moments. Yes, that was it ; she 
wanted to marry him. Dear Mama, in some way, had sug- 
gested this to her. The tip of his tongue touched his lips. No 
marriage, and all this unbelievable good fortune would drift 
from his fingers and he would again be a mere junior law 
partner of those old pious dogs, Tandy, Harkness and Swift. 

“Would you prefer the stew?” asked Caroline, who had 
never before cared what anyone else ate. Moreover, what did 
it matter? “ It isn t like your mother’s table,” she added, and 
the sullen eyes darkened. 

Timothy watched her. “ No,” he said warily. He carefully 
moistened his mouth again. “ Mama has her own tastes. 
Have you dined with her recently?” 

He was immediately interested to see that she coloured- 
deeply. Then he was certain that she intended to marry him ; 
she had been talking to dear pretty Mama, whose neck he 
lusted to wring immediately. 

1 1^°’ " Caroline, so loudly and so harshly that several 
old ladies glanced at her with disapproval. She became aware 
of this and dropped her head, and her big, well-shaped hands 
clenched on the table. Then she said in a lower voice, “ You 
must really know, Timothy, that your mother and I were 
never — never ” 
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“ Fond of each other,” said Timothy. _ 

Caroline shook her head. She looked at Timothy, as if 
pleading for his forgiveness. ” Forgive me, but I never liked 
your mother. You mustn’t ask me why, please.” 

She picked up a slice of bread, regarded it blindly, put it 
down again. ** Please don’t be offended, Timothy, but I can t 
ever again visit your mother. It has nothing to do with you. ’ 
What a mystery, thought Timothy with a little contempt for 
this fumbling girl, but now with some hope. Mama certainly 
was gay and frivolous ; she was also charming. She had 
charmed everyone all her life except her son and her niece. So 
marriage was Caroline’s own idea. Timothy drank a little 
tepid coffee and wondered with a not inconsiderable despair 
how he was going to reject any offer so that it would not 
injure him and cause Caroline to change her mind. 

“ I wonder,” said Caroline, stammering a little, “ how your 
mother will accept the offer I made to you, Timothy.” 

Timothy lifted his eyes quickly. He waited. Caroline 
played with the silver beside her plate. “I hope,” she mur- 
mured, “ that your mother won’t be too — annoyed. I’ve 
known almost all my life that she disliked you. I hope that 
her — annoyance — won’t be too hard for you to bear, 
Timothy.” 

So that was it! Caroline had made him this offer, not 
because of his indubitable talents and his intelligence, but 
because she hated his mother and believed that her son’s 
sudden good fortune would enrage and frustrate Cynthia! 
What a crippled mind the girl has! thought Timothy. He 
smiled involuntarily. (Of course this raised another problem. 
Caroline must continue to believe that Cynthia would be dis- 
concerted. He, Timothy, only hoped that his mother would 
have the good sense not to write Caroline a grateful letter 
when she received the news. He began to frame a. cautioning 
letter to his mother in his mind ; she was subtle ; she would 
understand.) 


asked Caroline, wondering 


“ Will it be too hard, Timothy?’ 
at his silence. 

« Timothy brought his attention back to her. 

Oh, my mother. Well, Caroline dear, you know that Mama 
and I never have been congenial.” 

Caroline smiled; it was not a pleasant or beautifying 
smile, and, seeing it, Timothy knew he had been right. His 
elauon returned. He quite impulsively reached for her hand 
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and briefly pressed it. “You’re very kind, Caroline,” he 

said. . . • o 

Was she absolutely out of her mind, the poor thing? 
Timothy asked himself. Had she so little sophistication at her 
mature age, and after all that travel and all the complex per- 
sonalities she must have met? She was not ignorant ; she was 
not stupid; she was not without some perception. But. she 
knew nothing, after all, of-humanity. She was like a withered 
nulmeat in its fossilized shell. Thanks, of course, to lovely 
Uncle John. 

He let himself meditate on the reason for Caroline’s hatred 
for Cynthia. He was perfectly sure that Caroline was too 
virginal, too innocent, to have guessed at the relationship 
between her father and aunt. Like all malicious people, he 
was intensely curious. The reason for Caroline’s hatred 
engrossed him, stimulated him. He wanted to know. 

But before he could speak Caroline said, “ How terrible it 
must be for you, Timothy, to have a mother who dislikes you 
so and who would resent any good fortune coming to you. It 
must have made all your life so barren. You see,” she added, 

“ my father loved me. I have that to remember, that he loved 
me.” 

Good God, thought Timothy with contempt. Can she really 
be that idiotic? He sighed. “Yes, dear Caroline,” he said 
gently, “ you, at least, have some consolation.” 

“Yes,” agreed Caroline. 

Timothy delicately wiped his damp face. Caroline thought 
he did this to conceal his emotions properly. “ I ought not to 
have said that to you,” she said. “ It must be painful.” The 
dull black of her dress moved as she sighed. Timothy had a 
wild urge to laugh. “ Would you mind changing the subject, 
dear Caroline? ” he said in a subdued voice. 

“Of course, of course!” she cried, and .she smiled, and as 
so many others were affected, so was Timothy by the sudden 
beauty and shyness of that smile. He had never seen it 
before. It had .such radiance ; it was like quick and brilliant 
sunshine on a carved face of dark granite. He had not known 
she had such beautiful teeth. If only she knew about that 
smile, he thought with considerable astonishment, she'd 
practise it regularly just as other women would, and with 
amazing effect. He was a little taken aback. What if some 
other man were ever treated to that smile? With the fortune, 
Caroline would then become irresistible, and what of all that 
damned money then? It would pass to strangers instead of,- 
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rightfully, to Caroline’s blood kin. He was terribly disturbed. 
Marriage, for Caroline, had been taken for granted by him as 
an impossible contingency. 

Caroline said, with the radiance of the smile stiU lingering 
at the corners of her mouth and eyes, “There are so many 
things I want to discuss with you, Timothy, for I will be 
leaving to-morrow morning. You see, I am not retaining 
Papa’s offices in New York any longer. Tandy, Harkness and 
Swift will dispose of all Papa’s enterprises here for me and will 
put the money into trusts and investments and liquid assets. 
You will, of course, help in these matters. I intend to con- 
centrate on investments ; Papa taught me thoroughly about 
them. He knew I wouldn’t care about the business enterprises, 
which are too much for me to supervise. But I do intend to 
keep the Boston office, which deals with the financing of local 
New England enterprises, such as textiles and shoes and 
fishing, and the collection of rent from property in Boston. 
Papa has a staff of seven men there in that office. I hope, 
Timothy,” she said with a return to her usual shyness, “ that 
you will help me occasionally in Boston.” 

“ Indeed ! How kind of you, Caroline,” said Timothy. 

“There will be a percentage for you,” said Caroline. “I 
hope it won’t all be too much for you, Timothy.” 

Timothy wanted to laugh again. He remained properly and 
seriously sober. 

“ Before I left,” said Caroline with that touching simplicity 
which always amused Timothy and made him contemptuous, 

“ I had a quiet talk with Mr. Tandy and Mr. Harkness and 
Mr. Swift. We all agreed that you could not, with your new 
responsibilities, be only a junior partner any longer. You will 
be a full partner.” 

Timothy was speechless. His moods were not vivid or 
quick ; they moved slowly and inexorably and without pas- 
sion. But now he actually wanted to get up and kiss Caroline 
with fervour. 

“ They had the greatest confidence in you.” Caroh'ne con- 
tinued, beginning to eat her e.xecrabJc rice pudding and 
unaware of the painful joy and ecstasy he.* cousin was feeling. 

“ Mr. Tandy did remark that you were still only twenrj'-four, 
but I reminded him that I am going on tweiity-four, roo. 
Besides, you are my only male relative.” She paused. He- 
natural honesty then made her blurt out, “I wish Fd u.nde^- 
stood about you earlier, Tlmotfay! I alwas's ihnug.h; vol 
were I was afraid of you, Timothy. Trniv. I ihovSn: '. r.: 
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were just like your mother! You see how stupid I was? I 
didn’t understand.” 

“ I am not in the least like my mother, ’ said Timothy 
gently, thinking of Cynthia’s natural sympathy, kindness, joy 
in living, love for all that was beautiful and gracefol, her 
foolish generosity and instant warmth. He shook his head 
and repeated, “ I am not in the least like her, Caroline.” 

“ And Melinda’s just like her.” said Caroline, and she was 
ugly again. 

Timothy was startled, seeing that abrupt change of expres- 
sion and the naked hatred. He wanted to say, “You are 
wrong. Melinda is a love.” But his remarkable intuitiveness 
warned him that everything would be ruined if he said that. It 
was only too obvious that Caroline hated the young girl. This 
made him reflect again. Would Caroline destroy him when 
he married Melinda? Yes, she was capable of any reckless- 
ness, he now discerned, to satisfy her furious loathings. . 

Caroline, blushing, was murmuring, “I am going to be 
married, Timothy.” 

“What!” he exclaimed. “What!” The old ladies . mutter- 
ing and complaining about him stared at him, aghast at his 
male vehemence in so genteel a setting. 

Caroline was blushing even more; worse, that damned 
beautiful smile was on her face again. Timothy pushed back 
his chair, and his pale eyes sparkled. “ What are you talking 
about?” he demanded rudely. (All that money! In the hands 
of an unknown, accursed stranger!) “Who is he?” said 
Timothy, and he was so agitated and so incredulous that his 
usually smooth and controlled voice was rough with rage. 
** Some European fortune hunter?” 

Caroline was immediately reminded of Mr. Brookingham. 
“ No, no,” she said hurriedly. (How kind Timothy was.) She 
added soothingly, “Dear Timothy, I’d never do that. I 
thought you understood that I am no longer interested in 
European affairs, except as they affect the stock market. I 
dislike Europe intensely, and Europeans. They frighten me. 
So knowing. So ruthless. Please don’t look so worried, 
Timothy. The man I am going to marry — have known him 
since I was about ten years old.” 

A Bostonian! Timothy, a Bostonian himself, knew these 
Bostonians. Let the swine once get control of all that money, 
and he, Timothy, would be out in the cold. 

“Who?” said Timothy. (God damn the bastard! The 
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is so good, sc 


iaulhtfw'lXSs P^tab, 

H™.r“ "■“' "'‘P ’'™ «Ka|y ’ 

kind” ‘'°° ‘ Timothy. tL h 

“In Lvme?” T!m^^ ^ know him. He Jives in Lyme.” 

that stupefied. No one Jived in 

don’Xm^ ^ Timothy began to sweat. “ We 

don t know anyone m Lyme, Caroline r’ 

man houses, Timothy. His father was a h.indy 

man, and then he and Tom began to buiJd JittJc summer 
ges and houses. You can see them aJI over.” 
limothy was absoJuteJy dumb. He couJd only stare at Caro- 
ine , a dull and siclcening ache struck the back of his head, 
ihen he muttered, “SheJdon? I don’t know any Sheldons.” 
“Of course you don’t. Timothv." said Caroline. “ Yoi 


du 


^ - — ...-i.vvicu, oncjuon/ i uc.. . - 

Of course you don’t, Timothy.” said Caroline. 

Were only once in Lyme, if you remember, and it was only for 
a day, and you were about fourteen then. And Tom was 
about sixteen and helping his father, doing chores in the 
village.” 


village.” 

I’m not really hearing this! Timothy thought. Im going 
I mad. He said faintly, “Doing chores in the village?” And 

then Innripr “A hnurlv ttumV" 


I’m 


I iiiciu. nc iijiu laiiiuy, 

' then louder, “A handy man?” 

Caroline stopped smiling. She looked aside and frowned 
anxiously. The horror and disbelief in Timothy’s voice bad ^ 
feaijy impressed themselves upon her. She remembered now 
her own thoughts about old Thomas Sheldon. Sbe^ bad 
thought this, she recalled very clearly; she bad thought it 
fiven this morning on the train, and she bad been full of anger 


fiven this morning on 
against Beth. 

She looked furtively at her seething cousin ; she had never 
seen Timothy so disturbed His coolness was- comoJetsiy 
battered. 

Tou aren’t serious, Caroline! This is impossible!” 

She murmured, “I suppose it sounds so. I didn’t raaljv 
iderstand how it would sound to you ; I never thought of i:. 


z :5uppu^c 

Iderstand how it would sound to you ; I never thought of i:. 
) try to bepaUent with me, Timothy, while I explain.” And 
that uncertain stammering voice which she ^Iwavs -t-'-i 
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when disconcerted or ashamed or frightened, she told Timotliy 
of Tom Sheldon. He listened intently, never moving his pale 
eyes from her face. There was no pity in him now, no grati- 
tude, no exultation. 

When she was done, he passed his hand over his smooth 
light hair and then stared blankly at the table. What else 
could one expect, he asked himself, of the daughter of a 
wretched nobody, a tramp from nowhere, possessing^ no 
family, no background? One could expect ■ precisely this, a 
comedy of vulgarity, of lewd barnyard scuffling and clutching, 
of a mating between a village dolt and a lumbering female 
fool. They would breed a horde of ugly, featureless brats 
who would inherit all that money. All that money! 

“ Caroline, please listen to me.” He made himself smile at 
her like a brother, full of indulgence and patience. “ I am 
now the only male relative you have ; I have a responsibility 
for you. You are alone in the world ; you are a female, still 
young and unprotected. But you are a travelled, educated 
woman. You are the heiress to one of America’s greatest for- 
tunes.” He thought he would stifle in that hot room full- of its 
odours of wax, peppermint^ old, bodies, and heated wool, A 
thin shaft of hot copper sunlight struck his arched fingers 
where they were pressed on the stiff linen of the tablecloth. 

“ You could marry any distinguished man in the world,” he 
went on, clearing his tight throat. “You could marry a prince 

if you wished. Yet you now tell me ” He paused. He . 

could not speak Tom’s name or talk of his background ; his 
white eyelids dropped over his eyes, and he squeezed them ( 
together so that they were parched wrinkles in . his face. He 
shook his head over and over. 

“Have you thought, Caroline, what your father would 
think of this madness? ” 

^ Caroline’s large mouth wavered. She said, “ Yes, Timothy. 

I ve thought. The night Papa died — there was a meeting . in 
our suite in Geneva and all the gentlemen were what you 
would call distinguished, and their wives were of excellent 
family, or at least they had fortunes. They wanted to embroil 
Papa in something infamous. I must tell you of it some time 
rejected them and their plans. He despised 
them.’ She stopped and then pressed the damp palms of her 
hands together in an urgent gesture, almost passionate. “ One 
or the men was a Mr. Montague. Brookingham. You may 
have l^ard of him. His father died recently and he is now . 
l-ord Haines. He wanted to marry me, Timothy ; he had 



spoken to Papa about it. ' He was abhorrent to me. And just 
before Papa died he indicated that he didn’t want me to marry 
that man ; he wanted me to go home and forget all of them, 
all those you speak of as distinguished. So Papa would have 
understood about Tom.” She looked at him pleadingly. 

“Your father knew about him ; he knew about this feller?” 

“ Timothy, please. Don’t call Tom — that. No, Papa never 
knew anything about him. I was going to tell him that very 
night. And then he died.” Tears came into her eyes, and she 
swallowed. 

He did not speak ; the arched fingers curled on the table- 
cloth as he struggled for control. Caroline continued : “ But I 
had already made up my mind earlier in the evening that even 
if Papa objected I’d go home, back to Tom. Tom is clean 
and good. I love him, Timothy.” 

The simplicity of her final words would have moved a less 
relentless and rapacious man than Timothy Winslow. But 
they only infuriated him. 

“ Your father would have disinherited you, Caroline. I 
knew him very well ; I have studied his whole career almost all 
my life, and- especially since I have been in that law oflScc.” 

Caroline shook her head. “ No, Timothy, you are wrong. I 
know it now.” 

He wanted to say to her, “ You can’t do this disgusting 
thing. Do you know to whom your money rightfully belongs? 
To the Esmonds, who have had to endure your contemptible 
nobody of a father for too long! It was the money of an 
Esmond lady which he confiscated, a full two hundred 
thousand dollars.” 

He was hardly able to control himself, and it was a curious 
emotion for Timothy Winslow, who had never before per- 
mitted any human being to outrage him like this. But even in 
his sickening anger he knew that a wrong word now would 
wreck all his future, would send Caroline from him for ever. 

So he said, “ Caroline, you are really so inexperienced. This 
— this man — he knows who you are and all about your 
fortune.” 

She interrupted him eagerly. “ Yes, Timothy, he has always 
known. It isn’t of any consequence to him.” 

He gaped at her. He put both smoothing hands over his 
head now. 

“Tom isn’t interested in my money,” Carohne went on. 

“ He wants to build a little house for us in Lyme. We’ll live 
very quietly. That is why I am putting so much of my money 
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into investment trusts which my bankers and your partners 
will take care of for me. I never intend to touch the principal 
of Papa’s money ; we’ll live simply on what Tom earns as a 
builder of little houses and some of the interest on my 
fortune. And I do plan to increase that fortune, as Papa 
would want me to do.” 

Oh, God, thought Timothy. He studied Caroline with sharp 
intensity. Nothing would change that bovine mind ; nothing 
could convulse that lump of stolid flesh. She would have her 
peasant, and all that money would be his*and a brood of 
animals’. The money would never be Timothy’s and Melin- 
da’s, Melinda who had grace and beauty and intelligence and 
who deserved this fortune and whose children would deserve 
it. Melinda deserved mansions and castles, homes in New 
York, Boston, Paris, London, on the Mediterranean. But this 
creature would keep it locked in her milkmaid’s hands, then 
give it to her faceless cubs. 

He had to conceal his face ; he knew that ; he shadowed it 
with one long hand.' Caroline was touched. “ Dear Timothy, 
it will all be well,!’ she said. “ PJease don’t be disturbed, I 
want you to meet, -Tom very soon. I want you to, 'be at our 
wedding.” When he did not answer, she added timidly,." You 
may have thought I was impulsive to-day, Timothy. But I 
wasn’t. You see, for many years Papa- talked of you ; he 
admired you so much. You are my cousin, and I only wish I 
had known you better before.” 

Timothy dropped his hand to the table with the exhaustion 
only, great emotion can bring. But he could not bear to look 
at her. He forgot what he now owed Caroline ; he felt as one 
,, feels who has been irretrievably robbed. He accepted this 
act ; nobody could persuade Caroline from this disaster, 
vhich was his own. He knew her stubbornness her rocklike 
immovability. 

He thought of his mother. What would she think of this? If 
only, she had some influence over her niecel. Damn her, why 
. had she inspired such hatred in Caroline? 

He said, ” Caroline, 'take some time to think about this— 
matter. Don’t be hasty. It’s all your life, you know. If later 
you find you’ve made a mistake, it will be a calamity for you.” 

Caroline smiled with gratitude. "I’m not making a mis- 
take, Timothy. 1 know Tom too well, I want you two t 
friends.” 

When Timothy returned to his hot but austere room th 
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widow. Her friends were sympathetic, but after all, the 
would say to her consolingly, be was only her brother-in-lai 
and not her husband. It is quite different, the widows' woul 
tell her with sighing significance. For the first time Cynthi 
wished she had married John Ames. She could then b 
honestly and openly grieved. 

Cynthia, who held many moral laws lightly, knew bitterl 
now that a woman in an ambiguous situation must hide he 
emotions and must permit those emotions to fester, in he 
silently. She controlled herself as much as possible, not fc 
her own sake, but for the sake of Melinda, whose young lit 
must not be ruined and despised. But it was almost to 
arduous for the sorrowing woman. Three months had passe 
since John had died. Cynthia longed to weep, openly, to let 
her grief be known so it would not poison her in the dark 
nights. 

She was a woman to whom the intimate presence of a man 
was absolutely necessary. Her nature was ardent and graceful, 
and in many ways dependent. Her bed was not a new widow’s 
bed; it was nonetheless empty. She might be middle-aged, 
but her passions were young and had been aroused only by 
John Ames. Her beautiful body was as urgent as a girl’s. 
Care and coddling of her flesh, her naturally vivacious and 
interested personality, good health, and eager awareness of 
living had kept her unusually young for her forty-five years. 
Moreover, there had been little stress in her life, and much 
love and affection. These had prolonged her youthfulness. In 
ail but actual years she was like a woman of thirty. 

So, in spite of herself, she thought of marrying, in her, 
hunger. But the desirable men were already married; the 
widowers were cautious and were looking for younger 
women ; the bachelors were beyond desire and unhealthy. 
She was also a woman who, though the beneficiary of a life 
trust, would have nothing substantial to leave a prudent man. 
She was beautiful and desirable, but in the eyes of Boston 
men these were not enou^. She was condemned to be an 
observer of life from this time onward and no longer a parti- 
cipant. There would be no nights of excitement, no confid- 
ences in the dark, no smothered laughter and kisses, no warm 
turning in arms, no sense of being of the first importance to 
any man. She had no desire for another liaison, though the 
opportunities were there among disgruntled husbands and a 
few wary bachelors. It must be marriage or nothing, and the 
nothing was terrible to Cynthia Winslow. 
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She had not kept Melinda in town this hot and searing 
summer. The young girl was sorrowful enough for “ Uncle 
John.” So Cynthia had been persuaded by a close friend to 
let Melinda accompany the family to Newport. The friend 
was Mrs. Bothwell, v/ho was fond of the girl and who fre- 
quently thought of the fortune left her by John Ames. After 
all, there was her son Alfred. Cynthia was alone in her 
house; the idea of going to Newport-was distasteful to her. 
Had there been any opportunity of meeting a strange man of 
substance and charm she would have gone. But she knew 
there was no such opportunity. She could see the dreary years 
ahead, years of discretion, emptiness, loneliness, and depriva- 
tion. Melinda would marry and have her own affairs. She, 
Cynthia, would live virtuously and in desolation in this house, 
bored and silent. She highly regarded those who were en- 
grossed in good works, but good works as the sole aim of life 
repelled her. The world was made for joy, also, and pleasure 
and intimacy. I should really go to New York, she thought 
restlessly in her garden on this hot, stiU day. But she knew 
she could not. A lone woman in New York was in a most 
anomalous position.- 

Locusts sang in the crab-apple trees ; a wet, hot wind blew 
over the flower beds. I-arge yellow bumble-bees hummed 
stridently in the silence. A bird drank from a distant stone 
bath. A rabbit timidly poked its head from the end of the 
garden, a leaf in his working mouth. “ Go away,” said 
Cynthia listlessly. ” I don’t plant petunias for your supper.” 
She lifted the weight of her lovely hair from her neck and 
threw it over the back of her low chair. She fanned herself 
and fluttered a perfumed handkerchief over her moist fore- 
head and cheeks. Nothing, she thought, could be more oppres- 
sive than Boston in August. Yet when she instinctively caught 
the shadow of autumn in the hollows under the trees, in the 
frantic exuberance of the flowers, in the light of the vivid sky, 
in the colour of the little crab-apples, in the faint browning of 
the grass, she was unbearably depressed. She hated winter ; 
she now even hated the topaz deeping of autumnal Boston. 
Melinda, it was arranged, was to go to school in England in 
late September. Not Switzerland! Cynthia thought of those 
five months she had spent in Switzerland, immured in a 
luprious villa near Lucerne, awaiting the birth of Melinda 
when she was ostensibly supposed to be travelling ail over the' 
Continent as a gay widow. 

“DarUng John,” she murmured now, “I should have 



married you. It might have been awful, but then, again I 
might have been able to do something with you. I am no 
poor little Ann. Besides,” she added with a faint and mourn- 
ful smile, “ as your widow I should have had a great deal more 
money and so should have been much more desirable.” 

A perspiring maid came from the house, gliding over the 
grass as if she had no legs at all. She has forgotten the 
brandy, thought Cynthia irritably, aware that she had been 
drinking too much since John died. The maid carried a card 
on a silver tray, and Cynthia, yawning, picked it up. There 
was really no one in town, except some very elderly and tire- 
some widows who lived on back streets. Had one of them, 
emerged in her 'rusty black and decided to pay Cynthia 
Winslow a visit? Cynthia read the card; “Montague Lord 
Haines." 

" Who on earth? ” Cynthia murmured, frowning, then re- 
membering not to frown. She could not alford wrinkles. She 
knew no Mr. Montague Lord Haines. She said so, very 
shortly, to the maid. But the maid was an Englishwoman, and 
she was awed ; she curtsied, to Cynthia’s astonishment, not to 
Cynthia, but to the card. “ It is Lord Haines, Mrs. Winslow,” 
she said with a touch of superiority in her voice, “ A very 
famous family in England, The old lord died nearly two 
months ago, and the present lord came into his title and the 
estates. I read about it in the papers from home.” 

“ Oh?" said Cynthia, sitting up and vaguely e.xcited. “ But 
why should he come to see me?” She shook out her hair, and 
the long bright curls fell down her back. 

The maid smirked importantly. " Indeed, Mrs. Winslow, I 
do not know. But Lord Haines was a Mr. Montague Brook- 
ingham, and 1 do remember hearing that he was a friend of 
Mr. Ames." 

Cynthia sat up even straighter and was more excited. Of 
course, Montague Brookingham. John had spoken of him 
often and admiringly. 

"His lordship is awaiting, Mrs. Winslow,” said, the maid 
with some reproof. Americans did not keep nobility waiting; 
but then, Americans were very ill bred and ignorant. 

Cynthia felt the first prickling of animation she had felt for 
months. She e.xamined the smooth white card- and its fine 
engraving. * Oh, dear,” she said. “ I am not dressed. I do 
wish he had written first. Why, I might have been out of 
town!” The very thought was calamitous. Then she paused. 
'Lady— Haines — she is not with him?" 
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“I believe his lordship is not married,” said the maid 
coldly. Cynthia smiled at her. “ Do you study the Almanach 
de Gotha in your spare time, Jordan?” she asked mis- 
chievously. 

“Certainly, madam,” said Jordan, whose accent was be- 
coming more and more British each time she spoke. Cynthia 
thought she was covertly sneering at her, but a sharp glance 
reassured her that the woman was entirely serious. “There 
is a whole page devoted to the family in the Almanach,” added 
Jordan. “They go back to King John.” 

“ I must dress,” said Cynthia. And then she saw herself as 
a man would see her, in tWn white silk and lace, with loosened 
and warmly dishevelled hair, with bare and pretty arms, and 
with a face flushed delicately in the heat. The maid stood 
apart to let her mistress stand, but Cynthia leaned back indo- 
lently in her chair and smiled. 

“ On second thought, bring Lord Haines out to me in the 
garden,” she said. 

Jordan was horrified. She looked closely at Cynthia; the 
white silk and lace only half obscured the handsome high 
breast, and it was obvious that the lady wore no stays and 
that there was little under the loose gown, if anything. It was 
indecent! Nobodies — and Jordan was convinced all Americ- 
ans, including the President, were nobodies — did not receive 
nobility like this, half nude in little city gardens. It was 
shameful. Had Mrs. Winslow no sense of the proprieties at 
all, no self-respect, no pride? She was dressed for the boud- 
oir, like one of those creatures one spoke about only in 
whispers and behind one’s hand. 

“ Don’t stand there gaping,” said Cynthia impatiently. 
“ Didn’t you hear me? Bring Lord Haines out to me here. 
And fetch brandy. You might consult with Cook ; it is 
possible that his lordship will have dinner with me.” 

“You don’t wish tea, madam?” asked Jordan desperately. 
“ It is teatime.” 

“ Brandy,” said Cynthia with emphasis, waving the woman 
away with her lace handkerchief. “ Do I ever have tea when 
I am alone?” 

Crushed and appalled, Jordan sailed leglessly over the grass 
to the back door of the house. How does she manage it? 
thought Cynthia, shaking out her soft and luminous laces and 
observing with pleasure how her long thighs and calves were 
lovingly implied under the thin silk. She became excited 
again. A rich and unmarried noblemanl Englishmen were 
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tall and slender and handsome and very ruddy, especially, the 
nobility. They were charming. Cynthia’s heart began to beat 
rapidly. Why was he visiting her? For what purpose? Had 
he a secret message from poor John? She moved her chair a 
trifle and let two long curls flow over one shoulder. 

Jordan appeared again. leading the way for Lord Halries, 
practically genuflecting at each step, thought Cynthia, Then 
she looked at Lord Haines and was sharply disappointed. 
What an undistinguished, rather short, and obviously portly 
man! He resembled a dull stockbroker or upper bookkeeper 
or obscure businessman. His quiet face was plump and ex- 
pressionless, with a small double chin, unremarkable features ; 
he was partly bald, also, and his clothing was entirely too 
heavy for this climate. Why, he’s not even as tall as I am, 
thought Cynthia, depressed, and he’s probably very tedious. 
She made no move as he came towards her over the grass, 
visibly perspiring. 

Lord Haines, wearing an appropiately grave expression, 
and not appearing to see anything about him, was really 
acutely aware of and astonished at the beauty of the woman 
half reclining under the trees. Well, well, he thought with 
pleasure. Johnny did himself well, after all. What a hand- 
some creature. She looks hardly more than a girl.. And a 
devil, if I’m not mistaken. Good old Johnny ! 

John had not spoken very much of Cynthia ; he had not 
even hinted of his affair with her. Yet when he had spoken, 
and with reluctance, his face had warmed, tire colour of his 
eyes had become actually human, and his abrupt manner had 
softened. It needed a very perceptive man — and Lord Haines 
■' was most acute and perceptive — ^to understand that men like 
John Ames did not suddenly change at the mention of a 
woman’s name if inspired only by a brotherly and distant 
affection. Moreover, there was that package in his, Lord 
Haines’, pocket. 

He had come to within about eight feet of the silent Cyn- 
^ia before he smiled, and Cynthia was suddenly astounded. 
Not only was this man charming, but he was clever and fas- 
cinating also. The satanic light in his eyes, the curious 
expression of subtle evil, the virile power stirred Cynthia and 
delighted her. He bowed to her and murmured in a voice that 
sounded marvellous to Cynthia. “ Mrs. Winslow? I am sorry 
to intrude. I should have written you first. But I am here 
only until to-morrow, and to see you in behalf of my old 
friend, John Ames." 
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What a lovely vixen, he thought agreeably. What great grey 
eyes and gilt lashes, what a long white throat, what distracting 
hair, and what a figure. Has she anything on under that silk 
and lace? Possibly not. But she is a lady of breeding, that is 
very obvious, even if she is careless. Johnny had taste, at least. 

The silk and lace whispered softly as Cynthia held out her 
hand, and they e>dtaied a hint of intriguing perfume, Cyn- 
thia murmured, “ How kind of you to come. Lord Haines. A 
message from John? How thoughtful. Please sit down in that 
willow chair ; it is quite comfortable. How kind of you.” She 
said to the bedazzled Jordan, “ Brandy. At once, please. You 
will have brandy, won’t you?” she added to Montague. 

“ Indeed. A great pleasure,” he said, sitting down. His eyes 
danced on her with approval and enchantment and secret 
teasing, and Cynthia’s heart danced also. It had been a long 
time since a man had looked at her like this, with appreciative 
boldness and naughty inspection. 

“ Of course the English prefer tea. Perhaps?” said Cynthia 
in seductive tones, as if imparting a meltingly improper sug- 
gestion. 

“ I detest tea,” said Montague, leaning back in his chair and 
continuing his enjoyable inventory. He had dropped lus 
pleasant voice to a warm intimacy. 

“I do too,” said Cynthia with a soft laugh. They were 
conspirators in a delicious comedy. They smiled happily 
together. Cynthia’s lashes drooped ; between them the smoky 
grey of her eyes sparkled. 

“This is such a surprise,” said Cynthia, her voice .still 
murmurous. 

“Indeed. Indeed,” agreed Lord Haines, impKing a deeper 
meaning. 

“ You must forgive me for not moving this hot day and 
being so — undressed,” said Cynthia, indicating her clothing. 

“I should not have forgiven you if you had done other- 
wise.” said Lord Haines with a long slow glance over the 
graceful length of Cynthia's body 

“How kind. How understanding," said Cynthia, relaxing 
even more. 

“How delightful.” said Lord Haines. 

“So good of you." murmured Cynthia She daintily applied 
her handkerchief to her forehead : the lace and silk fei! back 
along her arm, revealing it almost to the shoulder. The 
action hinted of the cleft between her breasts. Lord Haines 
was more appreciative than ever. He leaned forward a little. 



That was really a remarkably slender and supple waist and 
not the result of whalebone, and that curve of hip! Good old 
Johnny! If he was not mistaken this- would be a wonderful 
baggage in bed. He was enchanted by the white chin, the 
fragile pulsation in the lovely temples. Give him an ardent 
lady in the bedroom rather than a voluptuous trollop. There 
was considerable skin visible, but this did not embarrass 
Lord Haines in the slightest. He was suddenly in love, and 
the realization shocked him and made liim silent for a few 
moments. 

What a wicked man, thought Cynthia, who was not unso- 
phisticated. What a marvellously wicked man. Still murmur- 
ous, as if the comedy of naughtiness were now in full stride, 
she asked him where he was staying, and when he told her the 
name of his hotel she made a gay grimace. “ Appalling,” she 
confided. 

"Very," agreed Montague. "As bad as London. Do you 
know, Boston reminds me of London.” How could he arrange 
to get this dazzling creature into bed? It seemed a most 
urgent matter. He had never felt this urgent before, and it 
was not only exciting but an absolute necessity. If she was 
mourning for old Johnny it was certainly not evident. 

“ Dear London,” sighed Cynthia, who loathed London. 
They looked intensely into each other’s eyes and then sud- 
denly burst out laughing together. It was the first time Cyn- 
thia had laughed since John had died. 

Jordan brought the brandy ; her face had a fixed and 
reverent expression. Lord Haines took the tray easily from 
'\ bands and placed it on the wicker table near Cynthia, 
ordan retreated. She could not understand. His lordship 
nad not appeared in the least shocked at the madam’s des- 
habille, nor disturbed by her immodesty. Ah, these were new 
and distressing times. " Allow me, dear Mrs. Winslow ” said 
Montague, bending over the tray. He poured a little brandy 
into one crystal glass. Cynthia said languidly, " A trifle more, 
please. I do enjoy brandy,” 

. Excellent, said Lord Haines, filh'ng her glass and then 
his own. He gave the glass to Cynthia ; their fingers touched ; 
It was electrifying. There was no doubt of it, thought his 
lor^hip. He was m love. He was absolutely bewitched. This 
made him thoughtful. There were always complications in 
lire, but he was accustomed to dealing with them. He had not 
doubt that he could get Cynthia into 
c . he was attracted to him; fac knew those mischievous 
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and languishing glances well. It would be a miraculous inter- 
lude in a country almost as dull as England. Interlude? Oh, 
not an interlude. There must be some permanent arrange- 
ment, satisfactory to both, but with no responsibility. 

Lord Haines, mused Cynthia. Wonderful man. A really 
wicked man. He would never be tedious. There was an 
excitement about him, even if he was English. He was also 
very, very rich, enormously rich. There was possibly a castle 
in England. Cynthia said as she sipped her brandy, “ I never 
see an Englishman without remembering the frightening time 
when I was presented to Her Majesty.” 

Montague was surprised. “Yes?” he said. 

“ I was an Esmond,” said Cynthia. “ Of the very old 
Esmond family in Surrey. Of course we have been here at 
least a hundred years. My great-great-grandfather was a 
younger son. We are distantly related to Lord Baltimore.” 

Montague was silent; he sipped his brandy also and 
mentally commented that it was extraordinarily fine brandy. 
But he was really considering the new gentle note in Cynthia’s 
voice — what an adorable voice! An American lady was dis- 
tinctly different from an English lady. But this lady had been 
an Esmond. He knew the English Esmonds very well. Im- 
provident, if charming. Mrs. Winslow was not only distract- 
ingly beautiful, she was intelligent and very subtle. This was 
somewhat unnerving. She had caught a hint of his thoughts. 
This would not be an easy matter. Montague became serious 
and put down his glass. He must have her. at almost any cost, 
except marriage, of course. 

“Your niece. Miss Ames, is the daughter of your sister, I 
understand, Mrs. Winslow.” 

Something had gone wrong, thought Cynthia, deeply vexed. 
She said, sighing, “Yes. My twin sister, my dear .^nn. Isn't 
it unfortunate that Caroline doesn't resemble her? You have 
met Caroline, certainly." 

“Yes,” said Lord Haines, feeling genuinely despondent. 
But there was nothing else for it " You see. old Johnny was 
quite sympathetic to the idea of a marriage between me and 
Caroline.” 

Cynthia was so jolted that she sat upright abruptly, spilling 
some of the brandy in her slender lap. Lord Haines imme- 
diately sprang to his feet and, murmuring, used his handker- 
chief to mop up the liquid. His fingers and the back of his 
hand came into contact with the th;n silk, and he felt the 
warm and velvety flesh under it. Hjs head quite whirled ; 
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hot thrill ran through him. “ Oh, pardon me, pardon me, 
he stammered. . , .. . 

Cynthia watched the trembling fingers with a faint smile of 
sudden satisfaction. The fingers were not anxious to leave her. 
She found a tiny fold or two of silk that needed attention. 
The handkerchief slowed, dragged, almost halted. Cynthia’s 
perfume filled the air as an early breeze quickened. She let her 
right arm lean briefly against Montague’s shoulder. His face 
was brilliantly scarlet now and considerably bloated, and 
there was a congested look about his nose. He sat down, 
panting a little. " So sorry,” he said. 

“ Really nothing,” murmured Cynthia. ” So clurnsy of me." 
She paused and looked at him with delicate incredulity. 
“You were speaking of Caroline?” 

“ Yes,” said Lord Haines reluctantly. He was having some 
difficulty with his breathing. Muttering an apology, he passed 
his handkerchief over his chubby face. Now that he was not 
smiling he looked again like a respectable upper clerk in a 
banking house. “ It was Johnny, you know. He and I were 
very close friends ; he thought the match very suitable.” . 

Cynthia sipped reflectively at her glass. This gave her an 
opportunity to display her captivating profile with the finely 
carved nose, the full rosy lower lip, the clear white brow. 
She let Montague dwell on that profile for a little, “ I see,” 
she said. “ But Caroline is hardly twenty-four. And Anierican 
girls are quite immature compared with European young 
ladies. She is so inexperienced ; I am her only close relative.”. 
Cynthia sighed, and her breast stirred. “ It is only, natural 
that I should feel some responsibility for my sister’s daughter." 

“ I understand,” said Montague. He refilled his glass with 
some agitation. Damn the beautiful devil ; she was deliber- 
ately seducing him. Under other circumstances he would have 
been elated. This was a bad spot ; he must get over it quickly 
so that more important matters could be tenderly explored. 

In America,” he continued, " marriages are romantic. It is 
all love, isn’t it? But in England and on the Continent ” — he 
did not like England to be considered part of Europe-; — 
things are a little more sensible. Money and a good match 
are the thing, though it is not true for America.” • ■ 

Cynthia laughed musically. “ Perhaps not. But it is so in 
Boston. A man doesn’t expect, in Boston, to fae'lucky enough 
to get beauty and money together. In fact, an attractive face 
IS somewhat of a drawback to a Bostonian and just a trifle 
suspect. And what more does a man need but money?” She 
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turned a bland yet sparkling face upon Montague, and her 
eyes were innocent. 

He could not look away. Cynthia smiled gently, showing 
her small white teeth ; she nibbled her lower lip thoughtfully, 
and this distracted Montague to an inner frenzy. “ Have you 
seen Caroline in Lyndon or Lyme?” she asked, having de- 
tected the frantic gleam in his eyes. 

“ No. Not yet. After all, she is a young lady, alone. I 
thought she might be here.” 

“ Oh dear no. Caroline and I are not very good friends, I 
am afraid. It is not my fault, I assure you. Lord Haines.” 

“ Please call me by my Christian name. Please.” 

Cynthia raised her eyebrows. 

” Montague,” he pleaded. 

“ Then you must call me Cynthia, now that you are almost 
a member of the family.” She tilted her head on her long neck 
and gave him a dazzling look. 

“ Cynthia,” he repeated. He was certain he had never 
heard a lovelier name. He was becoming fatuous, he thought. 
If he did not control himself he would find himself grovelling 
like a clodhopper. He regarded Cynthia's elegant hands ; he 
remembered the satin touch of them. 

“ We were speaking of Caroline,” said Cynthia. 

“ Eh? Oh yes,” said Montague a little stupidly, ‘‘ So we 
were. You have no objection to my ” 

“Becoming my nephew?” interrupted Cynthia, dimpling. 
“ As I am forty-three, and you, I believe, are a little — a very 
little — older, the situation is amasing.” 

“ I can’t believe you are forty-three,” said Montague sin- 
cerely. 

“How kind of you! Frankly. T am not yet forty-three. I 
was married very young. I was only eighteen when my son 
Timothy was born.” Again she turned a bland face on him. 
He did not doubt her word at all. His infatuation was in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. He had seen more beautiful 
women before ; he had possessed more beautiful women. But 
he knew, as a judge of womankind, that Cynthia not only was 
pretty but possessed wit and brains. She was not only a lady 
but perfectly cultivated and sweet as honey. John Ames had 
been her lover, yet she exuded a kind of purity and tantalizing 
virginity. This is no woman of light virtue, thought the 
unhappy Montague. 

“May I ask how Caroline regards your offer?” asked 
Cynthia seriously. 



“ I haven’t made it yet. But Johnny, poor Johnny, told me 
a day or nvo before he died that he would extend my offer, to 
Caroline. I have reasons to believe that he did so.” 

"Oh?” Cynthia’s tone w-as cool and abstracted, but she 
felt sick. How intolerable this was, how frightful. This man 
was not oiy wealthy and titled, but he was a man she under- 
stood ; she was already helplessly attracted to him ; when he 
had mopped the brandy from her clothing she had experienced 
the blissful response she had thought she would never know 
again. And Caroline Caroline! — stood in the way. For the 
first time in her life Cynthia knew violent hatred. It caused 
her to flush, to become prettier, for her eyes flashed. Then 
she was sick, and abandoned again, and only her training 
prevented her from bursting into tears. Anyone but Caroline, 
she thought, anyone but that dreadful, sullen lump of a girl 
who had insulted her so grossly. How cruel life was, how 
brutal, how disgusting. She had never thought this before, 
but the repellent aspects of life now overwhelmed her. I will 
go to New York! she vowed silently. I couldn’t stay here and 
see him with her — that dreadful, sullen lump of a girl. Lady 
Haines — Caroline! It was only the money. Montague did 
not need that money, but when did a man of his kind not want 
more even if it were attached to a Caroline Ames? He needed • 
it for wider power ; the very quality in him which fascinated 
her was the quality that would prevent him from marrying a 
fortuneless widow. 

And?” she murmured, fighting the tightness in her throat, 
\ He started. “.And?” he repeated dully. "Oh, yes. I must 
" admit that Caroline did not seem entirely pleased. This is only 
a conjecture of mine, please forgive me. But when I saw her 
just a few hours before poor old Johnny died I was certain 
■ that her father had mentioned the matter to her.” 

Cynthia became sharply interested. “ Were you, indeed? I 
am deeply attached to Caroline ; I am her aunt. I should like 
her to be happy. What was her response? This is all very 
subtle, it seems.” 

“ Not very,” said the dejected nobleman. He was very 
certain now that Cynthia would not be easy to capture; she 
might not be captured at all, under the circumstances. But 
that would be intolerable. He must not let himself think it, 
“ Caroline, as you may know, isn’t subtle. She is silent, but 
very direct.” He paused. “ I always felt that she detested 
me.” 

Cynthia’s eyebrows rose in a splendid imitation of dis- 
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belief. “ Surely you were mistaken!” she cried. “ How could 
that be so — Montague? Even Caroline would know that you 
were offering her a great honour ! ” 

He was delighted and as flattered as a schoolboy. He was 
lighthearted again. He smiled. “ I don't think Caroline con- 
sidered it an honour. We haven’t exchanged any real con- 
versations, you know. She is a trifle difficult to understand.” 

“ I do know,” said Cynthia sympathetically. She let her 
eyes become large and humid. “ Poor child. She has had a 
most wretched life. I must tell you of it some day. It was 
all her father’s fault. I did my best, truly I did.” 

“I am sure of that!” he exclaimed. He pulled his chair 
closer to her. 

” I’m afraid that I wasn’t very successful. Ah well.” Cyn- 
thia let herself muse again. Then she held out her glass to be 
refilled once more. She laughed sweetly. " In a way, this is 
very amusing. You see, I am considering remarrying ; a 
Boston gentleman. I have known him from childhood, and 
he is now a widower. You must really give me a little time. 
It would be absurd for you to marry Caroline before I marry, 
wouldn’t it? A little improper.” She fluttered her hands and 
gazed at him appealingly. ” You will wait, won’t you, for at 
least a few months? It would be much better if it were at least 
a year from the time John died.” She was suddenly shocked ; 
she had actually forgotten that she bad loved John Ames. 
She turned quite pale. Montague felt a spasm of vicious 
jealousy. He thought that Cynthia had paled with remem- 
bered grief, that she mourned. 

But what had she said? That she was going to be married. 
He said with actual rage, "You are marrying? But, as you 
have said, Cynthia, it would be proper to wart a year, wouldn't 
it?” 

She heard the anger and she saw the male fury and hostility 
on his plump face, the utter refusal to believe her, to tolerate 
this thing. Contentedly she eyed him with softness. Really, 
she thought, he may be a great man, a powertul man. an 
extremely brilliant man, but a woman of finesse can mani- 
pulate him as easily as if he were a miserable shopkeeper. As 
easily as if he had been John. 

"■you’ve forgotten," she said gently. “I am not John's 
widow. I am only his sister-in-law. It would not be in the 
least improper for me to marry m November.” 

“In November!” he cried. “ Impossible!” 

“Impossible?” She pretended astonishment. " Why should 
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that be? After ail, I am almost forty-three. I am ao school- 
girl.” She assumed hauteur and let her eyes show'incredulity 
at liis presumption, and a measure of outrage. “ But we were 
speaking of <>roline,” she said coldly, “ Not of ine. I was 
wrong to confide my private affairs to one I have jiist met > 
please forgive me. You will see Caroline, of course, before 
you leave Boston?” 

He did not answer her ; in fact he had hardly heard her. His 
undistinguished features appeared swollen, and he looked at 
her as if he hated her. She was attracted to him ; he knew all 
the signs. She had led him up the garden path and then had 
coolly abandoned him. She was an elusive devil; she was 
after something. He wanted to pull her from her chair and 
kiss her roughly. He moistened his lips. 

“ No? ” said Cynthia in a fragile tone. 

“I’m sorry,” he muttered. Then, “I see. You were asking 
if I were going to see Caroline. That is why I came.” He felt 
morosely silent, his eyes still lustfully on her face. 

“She refuses to come to this house,” said Cynthia, now 
very satisfied. “ She will not see me, I believe jshe was a little 
jealous.” 

“ Why? " he asked bluntly. ... 

“ She thought I had some influence over her father.” 

“Did you?" he asked more bluntly. He refused to dance 
any longer in a silly minuet. So she was raising her eyebrows 
again, was she, and becoming haughty? Be damned to her. 

Cynthia smiled and showed her white teeth. She under- 
^ stood. She played with the long lace on her arm and looked 
' at him frankly. “ Caroline thought so. And perhaps I did; 
But not to her hurt, I assure you. You see, my sister and I- 
were twins. John adored my dear Ann.” 

He shifted restively on his chair. The beat had lessened in 
the garden, but his complexion was fiery. “ Did he adore you 
also, Cynthia?” 

“How dare you?” she exclaimed, really angry now. 

I adore you,” he said heavily. “ And I’ve known you less 
than an hour. Please. Please, Cynthia. Listen to me. My . 
God, I suppose I’ve been an insulting blackguard, and you are 
quite right to be outraged. If you wish. I’ll, leave at once. I 
deserve to be dismissed.” 

_ Cynthia was silent. But there was a rapid exultation rising 
in ’ncr. She kept her face cold and aloof, however, “ It is 
unlike an Englishman to insult a lady,” she said finally. “ But 
considering that you are going to marry . Caroh'ne, that you 
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will be my nephew ” — she let him think of that for an instant 
— “I feel constrained to forgive you.” 

“Thank you,” he said gratefully, and Cynthia smiled in 
herself. “ I don’t know what possessed me ; it is not like me at 
all. What in heaven’s name did I say to you?” 

Cynthia let herself show amusement. “ You said you 
adored me. How kind. If I did not know you were an Eng- 
lishman I should consider you a French gentleman.” 

His colour became even more fiery. 

“ I must tell Edgar,” said Cynthia. “ Now that we are to 
be married I am afraid he is taking me a little for granted. 
After all, we were children together.” She paused and gazed 
at him with mischief. “ I was a trifle hasty. I should really 
be flattered.” 

“ I don’t know what possessed me,” repeated Lord Haines, 
feeling as if he had been rescued. 

Long blue shadows slowly crept over Cynthia. It had been 
a long time since she had known happiness and bliss. She 
bathed in them luxuriously. Poor Montague. She had really 
been very naughty, she reflected. She had deliberately led 
him on to commit that appalling rudeness. Once a man be- 
came helplessly rude, a woman became the victor. Perhaps it 
would have been a little more tactical to wait for another 
occasion. But there was no time to be lost, no time for 
approaches and retreats. He was much more difficult than 
John. 

What was he taking from the pocket of his long coat? It 
was a fiat parcel. He said almost humbly, “ You must under- 
stand, Cynthia, that John was — fond — of you. A few days 
before he died he bought this gift ; I was with him. He told 
me that you liked jewellery ; he said something about your 
birthday. He left the gift in the shop to be lengthened and 
paid for it. Then he died. I went to the .shop, where I am 
well known, and took the gift, and so I have brought it to 
you. It is little enough to do for poor old Johnny.” 

Tears came into Cynthia’s eyes, and she was more beautiful 
than ever. Her hands trembled as she opened the package. 
On a bed of rose velvet lay a brilliant diamond necklace 
garnished with fine rubies — a slender necklace all intricacy and 
fire and light. “ Oh.” said Cynthia with a sob. " dear, dear 
John.” She bowed her head and cried. Her bright long curls 
fell over her face, which she had partly covered with her 
hands. She was like a young girl, weeping. 

Neither ever knew how it had happened so quickly, but 
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Montague’s chair was now beside Cynthia’s, and her head was 
on his shoulder, and he was wiping her wet eyes and face with 
the first tenderness he had ever known in his life,- and he 
was smoothing her hair lovingly, and he was murmuring the 
most idiotic things. He knew they were idiotic ; he knew that 
he had been expertly lured and that he had followed, like an 
absolute maundering fool. He also knew that he loved Cyn- 
thia, that she was the first woman he had ever loved, and 
that he would never let her go. He kissed her flushed, moist 
cheek almost reverently. “ Hush, my love," he said. “ Hush.” 

Some part of himself, objective and cynical, laughed at him. 
He smiled back at it. He kissed Cynthia again. And then 
she timidly lifted her full red lips and returned the kiss, and 
she was all joy. even though she continued to cry sincerely, 
and the necklace slipped from the smooth silk of her lap and 
fell into the grass. 

Less than an hour and a half had passed since Lord Haines 
had stepped into this enchanted garden.. He kissed Cynthia 
and dried her tears. He could not have enough of her kisses. 


7 

When Timothy Winslow left the train on this hot day in 
Boston he was surprised to find not only the family victoria 
waiting for him, as iKual, but his mother also. This was 
unprecedented ; Cynthia had not done this since he had been 
■a child returning home from Groton. She waved a scented 
andkerchief to him gaily as she sat in the carriage, and he 
vas freshly surprised and intrigued. With the engine hissing 
and steaming behind him, he came across the boards of the 
platform, carrying his own light luggage, being a prudent 
young man and a Bostonian who did not believe in unneces- 
sary tips to porters. 

' When he had last seen Cynthia she had been very pale and 
drawn and dressed in deep black and looking all of her forty- 
five years and even more. Now she appeared hardly more 
than thirty, and she wore a light blue silk dress, all ruffles 
and jewelled buttons from breast to ankle, and a few choice 
gems and blue satin slippers. Even more frivolous was the 
pretty rose hat perched on her blonde head, a hat in the new 
small hunting ” fashion, with an impudent dip of the brim 
over one eye, a high crown heaped with bluebells and a single 


blue plume fluttering in the heated breeze. A wisp of blue 
veiling hung over her eyes, increasing their grey . bright 
sparkle, and Timothy, after one quick, expert inspection, 
decided that exuberant nature, rather than paint, was respon- 
sible for the colour on his mother’s fair cheeks and lips. 

She reached over the side of the victoria and erhbraced 
him with sincere affection and said fervently, “ Dear Timotfayl 
How glad I am to see you! Do get in; I have so many 
wonderful things to tell you ! ” 

He did not doubt it and was highly curious. A demi- 
widow had been miraculously transformed into a joyous and 
gracefully ebullient young woman, and, knowing Cynthia, he 
thought that could only mean that she had a new liaison. Or, 
at the very least, that some rich old widower had unaccount- 
ably left her a fortune, to the scandal of Boston. His mother, 
he reflected, was a very scandalous woman at heart, in spite 
of her impeccable reputation and discretion. 

The horses, as if infected in their elderly age by Cynthia’s 
obviously high spirits, trotted off briskly through the steaming 
streets. Cynthia had removed her gloves ; her discerning son 
saw the huge glare of an awe-inspiring diamond on the ring 
finger of her left hand. He had never seen such a fine gem in 
all his life. He mentally calculated the cost. He glanced at 
his mother’s radiant profile, as neat and purely cut as a 
young girl’s. There v;as not a single wrinkle visible about the 
eyes or the mouth. Aha, he thought, more and more curious. 

“Please do not tell me,” he said with his chill and knowing 
smile. “I can guess. You are going to be married. Mama.” 
And he took her long white hand and stared at the ring. 
“May I ask who is to be my stepfather?” 

Cynthia had one deep narrow dimple near her lips, and it 
deepened as she withdrew her hand. “ You’d never guess in 
aU the world,” she said. “ How clever of you to know, though, 
dear Timothy, that I am engaged to be married.” 

“ Only a blind man could miss it,” said Timothy. Cynthia 
candidly lifted her hand and pressed the ring to her cheek, 
and her eyes glowed faumidiy. “ I suppose so,” she sighed with 
a contented smile. She leaned back against the velvet cushions 
and gave herself up to a brief dream of delight. She was in no 
hurry to speak ; her mouth curved blissfully. 

“Who? Where? When?” asked Timothy, thinking over 
the few eligible men his mother knew. 

Cynthia actually giggled. She clasped her 
tightly and looked at her son with such happiness tf 
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startled. But she spoke with deceptive demureness. “ Who? 
Ahl You never met him, dear boy, but I’m sure that^you 
must have heard of him. He was one of John’s friends.” 

“ Another pirate?” asked Timothy disagreeably, but won- 
dering hosv large the scoundrel’s fortune was and whether he ' 
was utterly impossible socially. 

“ In a way,” laughed Cynthia, not at all offended. “ But 
such a distinguished one!” Her voice dropped dramatically. 

“ On September tenth, darling, I will become Lady Haines ! ” 

“ Who?” cried Timothy, actually stunned out of his cus- 
tomary poise. r 

Cynthia was delighted at his reaction. “ Lady Haines,” she 
repeated, uttering each word deliciously, as though it were 
completely and totally sweet. “ I will be the wife of Montague 
Lord Haines, the most adorable man in the world ! ” And she 
cried just a little and smiled. 

“ I don't believe it,” murmured Timothy. He took off his 
straw hat and wiped his face, 

“ I hardly believe it myself,” Cynthia almost whispered, 
Timothy felt that he was dreaming. It was only a week ago 
that this man’s name had been mentioned by Caroline Ames 
with loathing. What had she said? That once her father had 
wished her to marry him. Timothy, from his close and secret 
inspection of John Ames’ affairs and papers in the safe at 
Tandy, Harkness and Swift, knew all about Lord Haines. 

“ How did you manage it? And where did you meet him? 
And how long have you known him?” asked Timothy incre- 
dulously. 

^ Is it really less than two weeks ago?” mused Cynthia 
% dreamily, “ Why, I seem to have known him all my life. He 
came to see me in Boston. We were engaged almost imme- 
. diately. I am having a little dinner to-night, dear Timothy, for 
just a few friends who are actually coming in from Newport 
to attend. I wrote them such intriguing letters^ they couldn’t, 
resist returning to find out! Then you will announce our 
engagement.” 

,i God,” said Timothy in a hushed voice. 

Of course,” said Cynthia, “ my friends must not knovy 
now short a time I have known dear Montague. I am going 
been for many, many years.” 

^ Good God" repeated Timothy. 

You arent annoyed?” asked Cynthia with sudden con- 
cern. 
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“ Annoyed? No; Just stunned. What a remarkable woman 
you are, dear Mama. To manage this. He must be very sus- 
ceptible, or something.” 

“ I’m not sure I like that remark,” said Cynthia, turning 
fully to him and regarding him coldly. “ He is not in the least 
susceptible. He hadn’t the slightest idea of becoming engaged 
to me until two hours after we met.” 

Timothy could not help it. He was not a young man who 
laughed easily, but now he burst out laughing, and after a 
moment Cynthia joined him. Cynthia could not remember 
that her son had ever kissed her spontaneously, but now he 
leaned. towards her and kissed her smartly on her perfumed 
cheek. She was deeply moved and, put her sparkling hand on 
his shoulder briefly. “ Dear Timothy,” she murmured. 

She said in a more sprightly voice, “Of course I have de- 
ducted two- or three years from my age, dearest. I was hardly 
more than eighteen when you were born.” 

“Interesting,” said Timothy. “And you didn’t marry my 
father until you were twenty.” 

She struck him coquettishly on the arm. “ Don’t be tire- 
some, dear. I am merely exercising a woman’s prerogative ; I 
am deducting only two or three years. I am telling you this so 
you won’t commit a faux pas when you meet my darling 
Montague.” 

“ i see,” said Timothy, still more than slightly dazed. Why, 
the man’s fortune was even greater than John Ames’. And 
, what would that mean for Timothy Winslow? He would be 
the heir to at least a portion of that formidable fortune. Then 
he felt less exultant. 

“ I seem to recall that he was the youngest son of three and 
that he inherited the title and the estates very recently after his 
father died. But titles and estates descend to rightful heirs, 
don’t they? Such as living children, second cousins, and what 
not. That’s British law. And how can it be that a man like 
Lord Haines would marry someone who can’t give him a 
rightful heir to hold on to the booty?” 

Cynthia was shocked. “ My dear boy, I’m not obsolete, 
even if I am your mother! Old Mrs. Brewster had her last 
child when she was almost fifty! Dear me!” 

Timothy looked at her with admiration. The old girl was 
quite capable of presenting Lord Haines with an heir, and no 
doubt a son at that. He was certain that she would not only 
try but would succeed superbly. 
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“ I will forgive your crudely youthful remark,” said Cyn- 
thia graciously. “ But then, I am realistic myself ; that is why 
I agreed to an early marriage.” 

“ ‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may,’ ” said Tirnothy, “ ‘ for 
Father Time is flying.’ ” 

“Lewd, but true,” said Cynthia placidly. “There is no' 
time to be lost.” 

Timothy wondered whether any experiments in that direc- 
tion had already taken place. He would not put it past his 
mother, who was delightfully exigent and practical for all her 
apparent frivolity and irresponsible ways. Looking at her 
more sharply, he saw the bloom on her face and decided that 
in all probability the experiment had been embarked upon. 
He silently congratulated her. But he was still faintly puzded. 
From what he knew of Lord Haines, he could still not accept 
that such a man had been so expertly seduced into rapid, 
marriage to a middle-aged woman almost immediately upon 
meeting her. It was vaguely out of character. Then his respect 
for his mother heightened. He had known, he told himself, 
that despite her apparent softness and lack of character she 
had a will that overcame everything and a charm that brought 
her everything she wished. 

He studied her, not as a son, but as a man. He had always 
admitted his mother was beautiful. Now she appeared extra- 
ordinarily seductive and beguiling. He could well imagine 
how Lord Haines, the terrible and the ruthless, had been easily 
and complaisantly led to this agreeable conclusion. Dear 
Mama 1 He hoped that any impending child would be a son. 

X Tlien Mama would indeed be formidable in her influence over 
her husband and would not forget her first ■ son and her 
adopted daugher, Melinda. Timothy quite loved his mother 
now. One had, after all, to bow to superior finesse and 
astounding genius, 

“ I love him so,” sighed Cynthia, 

“Excellent,” said Timothy, 

“ And he adores me,” said Cynthia, blissful again. 

No doubt,” said Timothy. “I feel that way about you 
myself.” 

Sreen and fretted trees threw their cool shadows on 
^n&ia s lovely face. She tilted her parasol and breathed 
deeply. ”In some way,” she said, “I have come to love' 
Boston lately. But I’ll love England even more.” 

Timothy had forgotten this. 

“ Dear Montague has a wonderful town house in London,” 
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said Cynthia, dreaming again. “ And the family seat in 
Devonshire and a home in Scotland. How marvellous it will 
be for darling Melinda.” • , 

Timothy sat up. Cynthia went on: “We wiU keep our 
bouse in Boston, though. Montague comes at least once a 
year to America. And he does seem to like Boston, though 
why, I don’t really know. So dull. He is. charmed by my 
house. He hasn’t met my dearest Melinda yet, but he will 
shortly. He has seen her portrait and has fallen in love with 
the little dear. Do you know, he may possibly adopt herl 
Wouldn’t that be fortunate?” 

“ You will be taking Melinda to England!” asked Timothy. 

She stared at him with astonishment. “Dear Timothy! 
Where else? She is only thirteen. Did you think I could leave 
her here when we go to England? And with whom? Dear 
boy!” 

Of course she was right. The carriage drew up before the 
house on Beacon Street. Timothy said as he helped his 
mother from the carriage, “ I, too, have many things to teU 
you. And you won’t like some of them.” He could not keep 
a vicious note from his voice. 

When Timothy left Cynthia- alone in her little- sitting-room, 
where thev had talked for a long time, Cynthia found it 
necessary after all to resort to the paint pot. She had dressed 
abstractedly and then h!>d co'led up her hair in the new 
Grecian .fashion. She looked searchingly into her pier mirror ; 
she wore a magnificent Worth dress of pale ivory and gold 
brocade which revealed bare shoulders and slim white throat. 
The small train just touched the floor but was draped suf- 
ficiently to show golden slippers. She put on John’s necklace 
and her betrothal ring. But I look like a ghost, she thought, 
sighing, and dipped a- slim finger into the paint pot and 
touched up her cheekbones and then her lips and blew a 
cloud of perfume upon herself with her atomizer. She had 
sent a maid for Lord Haines, and after a soft knock he came 
in, dressed formally. 

“ Ah, my love,” he said, looking at her with intense pleas- 
ure. “You look like a shining bird.” And he kissed her 
lingeringly, just barely standing on his toes. 

“ Dear Montague,” she said, and blinked back her tears. 
“ Do you know. Papa always called me that? And he called 
my sister' a dove.” 
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" Then we vvill give them more reason to wag,” he said, 
smiting once more. " And no one will believe it. How long 
have we known each other, sweet Cynthia?” 

“Twelve— no, thirteen — days,” she said. 

“ Twelve years,” he answered. “ Didn’t you say we should 
remember that? But it has really been much longer j I ve 
known you all my life. I was simply waiting for you." 

He reached to her throat and deftly removed John’s neck- 
lace and without comment put it on the table. I will save it 
for Melinda, thought Cynthia, oddly comforted. 


8 

After her evening with Timothy Winslow in New York, Caro- 
line went to bed early in order to catch the first train back to 
Boston the next morning. She had inherited her father’s 
faculty of putting all thoughts out of her mind at will which 
were not connected with the immediate issue. She had only to 
think as she lay down: I will take care of that in its season 
or at such an hour or day, and then she would sleep at once, 
and usually without dreams or uneasiness. 

But to-night she dreamed again of the tower which Herr 
Ernst had described to her. There was one difference, how- 
ever. It was her grandfather, David Ames, and not Tom, 
Sheldon who entreated her not to enter the tower and to 
ignore the groaning of the hidden man inside. She looked at 
him with wondering recognition and then with trusting love. 
He took her hand ; his head hardly reached her tall shoulder ; 
he smiled up at her and led her away into a landscape throb- 
bing and vibrating with colour and beauty. He said, “ Here 
is life. Don’t go back, my child.” She looked over her 
shoulder and saw the tower crumbling into dust, its battle- 
ments turning into wisps of smoke. 

She awoke to early morning, and someone was knocking 
softly but insistently on her door, and she threw on a cheap 
calico wrapper and opened it. It was one of the maids, wlio 
bad a letter in her hand. “ It was delivered by a messenger, 
who said it was urgent. Miss Ames,” said the girl, looking 
curiously at the wrapper and the coarse cotton nightgown 
that peeped from under it. Caroline closed the door and 
opened the letter and found that it was a message from Mr. 
Tandy. He had written, “ It is most necessary, dear Caroline, 



ar you not to return to Boston immediately but to meet us 
It our offices as soon as possible.” It was only half-past si.x, 
ind Caroline’s train left at eight. She reread the short mes- 
;age, frowning. Then she began to bathe and dress. 

She was at the office building at half-past seven. The hot 
morning streets were already filled and scuttling with weary 
derks who had spent a hot and airless night in their rooms ; 
the first blinding sun flashed on the rooftops. Horse cars 
rumbled, and drays and wagons full of goods and food 
flattered over the cobblestones. But the office building was 
mol and dusky, and the offices were shaded,- quiet, and dis- 
creet. Caroline thought of what her father had once said a: 
Tandy, Harkness and Swift: “They rarely offer advice or an 
opinion, but they officiate in their Temple of Law, marraa:- 
ing a quiet prayer before entering the Consultation Cnaan- 
bers.” Though it was very early, clerks were at ±eir desas. 
green eyeshades cutting into their foreheads. Mr, Tandy -nt 
waiting for Caroline, and he appeared to be sligndy - y : 
he conducted her into his own office, seated her v w-'- - - - -■ 
affectionate courtesy, and sat down behind his rW:.- 

“ A contingency has arisen, dear Caroline.'* he -- - --- 
picked up an envelope which was covered m_± inrenn 
stamps. 

“Yes?” said Caroline. If Mr. Tandy scene c: "a cmnn- 

gency,” that was equal to another man meainne cd an r . 

ous disaster or upheaval. She felt a thrdi c: rear 

“Otherwise I should not have disrnrr^'' • an. ' nan 
Tandy. His small neat face aoccaced — - - ■_ ^ 



was left to you outright; you bad the disposition of it only 
during your lifetime. There was, of course, the possibility of 
any residue or increase. We know that you will increase the 
residue. No matter. The other fifty per cent was held in trust 
for you by Tandy, Harkness and Swift and the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York, to be invested .discreetly by them, 
you to receive the income, only, during your lifetime.” 

“I know,” said Caroline impatiently. 

” Your father asked that within four months of his death 
you should make a will disposing of a part of your outright 
legacy of fifty per cent. You have not done so.” 

To his surprise and mild interest, she turned very pink and 
suddenly appeared years younger. “ I intend to draft my will 
very shortly, Mr, Tandy. In fact,” she added, “I can make 
my will now, though I don’t intend to die soon, I assure you.” 

“ One never knows,” sighed Mr. Tandy. “ But let us hope, ■ 
dear Caroline, that you will live many, many decades. I will 
go on. You may remember that your father’s will states that 
in the event of your death without natural and legal issue — 
which means oiily children, not a spouse — what remains of , 
your outright fifty per cent, if any, is to be added to the 
invested trust. With the exception, of course, of what you,, 
have made your own through investments or other avenues.” 
“Yes? Yes, I understand.” 

“ Do you, my dear?” he asked in a peculiar tone. “ If you 
have no natural and legal issue, all will go to another heir. 
Surely you must have understood there must be another heir 
or heirs?" 

Then she was deeply frightened. “ I never intended to use 
any part of my outright legacy, Mr. Tandy. I intended to use 
only the income, to increase the legacy.” . 

“ Very good,” he said approvingly, understanding that this 
was precisely what a proper Bostonian would do. “ One does 
not dispose of principal recklessly. But still, without your, 
natural and legal issue, there would be another heir. And you 
did not think of that, my deaf?” he. demanded with less 
approval and some shock. 

She fumbled with her purse, then exclaimed, “ Mr.' Tandy, 
who is the other heir if I have no issue?” 

Now she was greatly alarmed. Mr. Tandy leaned back in . 
his chair. “ One understands your sad condition after your 
father’s death, my dear, and one understands that, after all, 
you are a young female. It is understandable that such things 
may have skipped your mind briefly.” 
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“ Please, Mr. Tandy, I must know! Who Is the other heir?” 
“That, my dear, is what we could not tell you. You may 
remember that the will states that in the event of your death 
without natural and legal issue a secret codicil, carefully 
sealed, should be opened. It was only to be opened — a copy 
of it is in Surrogate’s Court and another copy in our safe — on 
your death, whether a week from now or sixty years from 
now. But in no other event. Do you remember that we told 
you of that codicil?” 

“Yes,” said Caroline faintly. “But I gave it very little 
thought. Besides, I intend marrying.” 

, “ Indeed?” said Mr. Tandy with very deep interest. “Soon, 
my dear?” 

But Caroline was flushing again. 

“ Under those circumstances, and under your resolution 
to marry — ^I assume you have someone definite in mind — ^I can 
well understand why you did not consider the codicil,” said 
Mr, Tandy. (His mind inventoried the young Bostonians 
Caroline raight possibly know. Or was it some foreign fortune 
hunter?) 

“ Please. The codicil?” said Caroline in a stifled voice. 

“ I believe I have mentioned that it was not to be opened 
except in the event of your death without natural and legal 
issue,” 

Caroline snapped and unsnapped the clasp of her purse. ‘ 
She considered this with confusion. She opened her purse 
again and touched her plain cotton handkerchief to her lips. 

“ And you cannot tell me, Mr, Tandy?” 

He paused gravely. “ Until this letter, my dear ’’ — and he 
smoothed his hand over the letter on his desk — “ I could not, 
under any circumstances.” 

“What is the letter?” cried Caroline, moving to the edge 
of her chair. 

“ I don’t understand it,” said Mr. Tandy. “ It should have 
arrived many weeks ago. Your father wrote it, my dear, two 
days before he died, and I still do not know why he wrote it. 

Perhaps it was that he had some premonition He must 

have come to love you very dearly.” 

“Papa?” said Caroline weakly, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ I can only believe,” said Mr. Tandy, “ that after writing 
that letter Mr. Ames permitted it to remain in his desk in 
your suite in Geneva, so he could give further consideration as 
[ to whether or not he should send it to us. He was never a 
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hasty gentleman. We shall never know if he did intend 
posting it. We shall never know if he actually posted it or if 
some servant, during cleaning, found the letter and posted it 
on her own volition. The Swiss are very correct about these 
matters,” he nodded with approval. “Had it been found, say, 
in France or Italy, it would never have arrived. 

“ In any event, the long delay may be due to the fact that it 
was not found until comparatively recently — the postmark is 
very blurred and unreadable or it was lost in the post for 
some time. The European posts are very incompetent, I have 
discovered. It arrived last evening among much other mail. I 
did not discover it until half-past nine last night ; I had 
remained in order to dispose of accumulated matter. I then 
wrote you and had the message delivered to you.this morning. 
Very urgent.” _ _ . 

“What did Papa write you?” asked Caroline in a loud 
voice. The heat was rising here even in this shaded office, and 
her forehead and face were damp. 

“ You may read it yourself, dear Caroline,” said Mr, Tandy, 
and rose with ceremony and came around his desk and gave it 
into her hand. “ You will notice he dated it two days before 
his. death.” 

Caroline’s trembling fingers fumbled with the envelope. 
Her eyes blurred at the sight of her father’s handwriting. She 
unfolded the stiff white paper. Her father had written: 
“ Under circumstances which have arisen, and under the 
impression that I may not live much longer, I have decided 
to authorize you to open the codicil and reveal the contents 
to my daughter, Caroline Ames, immediately after my death.” 
-i,. Caroline, after reading, looked mutely at the precise little 
^ awyer who had again seated himself. " I cannot open the 
afe except in the presence of Mr. Harkness and Mr. Swift. 
That is our rule. But I will make an exception in this case and 
tell you the contents of the codicil, Caroline.” He paused and 
regarded her solemnly. “ In the event, my dear, that you die 
without natural and legal issue, the estate is to go to the 
adopted daughter of Mrs. George Winslow, Miss Melinda 
Winslow, without any restrictions whatsoever. Remarkable, 
that! And Mrs. Winslow is to receive ten thousand dollars a 
year from that bequest, in addition to the life income of 
twenty-five tliou-sand dollars a year, which she already pos- 
sesses. Moreover, Mr. Timothy Winslow Ls to receive an out- 
jight bequest of five hundred thousand dollars.” 

Caroline stood up, and her purse crashed to the floor. She 



caught the edge of the desk. - Mr. Tandy actually ran to her 
and put his arm about her. But she stared before her blankly. 

Then she cried fiercely, “ I don’t believe it! I don’t believe 
Papa ever made such a codicil ! No ! ” 

“Caroline, you must be calm.” The little man, with 
^preme stren^h, forced her back into her chair. Then he 
stood over her ; she sat stiffly and rigidly, her hands clenched 
on her knees, her eyes glazed, and she repeated over and 
over, “ I don’t believe it ! He would never have made such a 
codicil 1 ” 

“ You must be calm,” said Mr. Tandy, alarmed at her 
appearance. “ Caroline, certainly he made such a codicil. He 
rnade it in the presence of the t^ee of us, during the time he 
made the body of his will. There were four other witnesses, 
also, in accordance with law. I thought it strange, myself. 
But then, he had no other family but you, no nephews, no 
nieces, apparently, no brothers or sisters. To whom else 
would he leave his money if you died without issue^? In a 
way, it is to be expected that he would leave it to Mrs, 
Winslow, or at least that he provide more money for her, and 
to her son. Frankly, I expected that Timothy would inherit 
in the event of your death, for he came to regard Timothy 
with considerable esteem.” Mr. Tandy coughed. “But the 
naming of Miss Melinda Winslow, who is only the adopted 
daughter of Mrs. Winslow, did strike me as extraordinary — 
she, a stranger, and not connected with your father by ties of 
marriage or family.” 

Caroline had never felt so ill before, A sensation of huge 
and shameful betrayal came to her. She dropped her head on 
her breast and sobbed. 

“ Be calm, my dear,” said Mr. Tandy soothingly. “ I know 
it is a shock. But you must remember that your father recon- 
sidered. He wrote this letter. We’ll never know why ; we only 
know he wrote it. It is authentic ; it is in his own hand- 
writing. No one else could have known about that codicil but 
your father and ourselves.” 

But Caroline said, “ It still remains that if I die — without 
natural and legal issue — the money — all that money — will go 
as written in the codicil?” 

“ Certainly. We are not authorized to change the codicil ; 
we are only to tell you of its contents.” 

“He left it all — to Melinda! To Melinda!” 

“To you, Caroline. You are distracted. You are the heir, 

not Miss Winslow. Unless you die without ” 
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“I know, I know,” Caroline interrupted. The tears ran 
down her cheeks. 

Mr. Tandy, though he would never have admitted it, pos- 
sessed normal human curiosity. He watched Caroline wipe 
her eyes, and his expression was thoughtful. He cleared his 
throat. “ Er, my dear, you would have no opinion as to why 
he made that— most unusual — codicil?” 

Caroline was sUent. She twisted her handkerchief in her 
hands. Her feeling of betrayal was still huge in her. But now 
it was brightened with furious hatred for Melinda. That dread- 
ful woman, her aunt, had been responsible for thisl 
“No?” murmured Mr. Tandy. 

“ No,” said Caroline with loud firmness. “ I can’t imagine 
why.” It was the first falsehood she had ever spoken. 

“ Extraordinary,” said Mr. Tandy. “We wondered, at the 
time.” He was disappointed. 

Then Caroline said with even more firmness, “ I. must make 
my own. will to-day, Mr. Tandy. I wish to leave my outright 
fifty per cent of Papa’s money to Mr. Thomas Sheldon of 
Lyme, Massachusetts whether or not we are married at the 
time of my death.” 

Mr. Tandy sat down abruptly, and he was quite pale. “ Mr. 
Thomas Sheldon? ” he repealed. “ I don’t believe we know 
any Sheldons, Caroline.” 

“I know him. That is sufficient, .Mr. Tandy.” 

A most remarkable day, this, reflected the lawyer. He 
cleared his throat again. 

“ It must be to-day, this very minute,” said Caroline.' “ For, 
■f I should die, Melinda would have that money also.” 

“ True,” said Mr. Tandy. “ And, as your father’s will stands 
now, even after your marriage to this — Mr. Sheldon? — and if 
there is no issue. Miss Winslow inherits, with the exception of 
what you have invested of your fifty per cent outright legacy 
during your lifetime and your marriage. Ah. here are ray 
partners now. You wish Timothy to be present?” 

No,” said Caroline at once. “I do • not. Mr; Tandy, 
another thing: if after my marriage I die, the terms .of my 
father’s will remain, and my balance is to go. to Miss Winslow, 
in spite of any will I make?” 

“1 thought that was clear, Caroline. Legally, you can only 
dispose of what you have personally invested of your outright 
bequest — to Mr. — er — Sheldon. Unless you have natural 
and legal heirs.” 
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“ And the other invested fifty per cent, in trust, will yo to 
her, in spite of any will of mine or even if I am married, unless 
I have natural and legal heirs? ” 

“ Correct, my dear.” 

Caroline said in a loud, harsh voice, “I will marry very 
soon, as soon as possible! I do not intend to wait, as I origin- 
ally intended.” 

“ Let us go into the conference room, then,” said Mr. 
Tandy. He paused. He had thought that Caroline would 
marry Timothy Winslow. This was all very disconcerting. 

He said, “ My dear Caroline, I don’t believe you are im- 
minently about to die!” He attempted a jocular smile. 
“Please consider what you are about to do. Would it not be 
best, as you are almost alone in the world with the exception 
of your aunt and your cousin, for us, your co-executors, to 
meet this — this Mr, Sheldon — and let us consider him well 
and give you our advice, our best advice, of course?” 

“ No,” said Caroline. 

Mr. Tandy was hurt. He said, “ Your aunt and your cousin 
know him well, then?” 

“ No,” said Caroline. 

“ But, my dear! fV/io knows him?” 

“ I do,” said Caroline, standing up. 

“But what is his background, his family?” 

“He hasn’t any,” said Caroline. 

Caroline arrived at Lyme at nine that night and found an 
anxious Beth Knowles waiting for her with a station hack. 
“Carrie!” exclaimed the old woman. " I've been so worried 
about you!” 

“ Foolish,” said Caroline curtly as she climbed into the 
hack. “ You know that sometimes I’m late returning from 
New York.” She settled her shawl about her shoulders. 

“ When we get home I am sending the driver of this hack for 
Tom Sheldon. I must see him immediately.” 

“ What?” said Beth. “Tom? To-night? Why, Carrie, bis 
father’s just been buried! On the way to the depot I passed 
his house and it was full of people ! ” 

“ No matter,” said Caroline. “ I want him, I need him, apd 
this is urgent.” 

“Carrie, use some common sense,” said Betb. Sae zac 
seen Caroline's stern pale face m the lamplight at ti- 
“His friends are with him; it's very late; hss 



thinking of bed ; it’s been terribly tiring, and he did so love 
bis father. He won’t come, Carrie.” 

“Yes, he will.” , , , .r- t. 

“ Carrie, you may be a very rich young lady, but Tom has ■ 
his feelings too. Can’t you think of that?” 

“ 'So" said Caroline. 

“Why. you’re shaking, dear. You must have had a. chill, 
though it’s so warm.” 

“ On second thought ” said Caroline,. “ we’ll stop near 
Tom’s house and you will go in, Beth, and ask him to come 
with us back to our house. At once.” ’ 

“Why, people will think that wc are both out of our. 
mind!” said Beth. ' . 

“ No matter,” said Caroline. “ What is their opinion to 
me?” 

" He won’t come,” repeated Beth. “ He has some respect 
for his father, even if you don’t. He won’t come.” 

Caroline was silent. A little later she ordered the driver to 
stop on the village street near Tom’s house and nodded to 
Beth, who after one last protest left the hack and obeyed, 
muttering to herself. Caroline waited, still staring fixedly 
ahead of her. The night was soft and warm, and she could 
hear the sea beyond the village. She did not turn her head 
when Beth, clucking distractedly, appeared with Tom. She 
said, “ Get in, please. There’s enough room.”- 
“ Carrie,” said Tom gently, standing near her, “ I can’t 
leave a house full of good friends. Don’t you remember that., 
■•V my father was buried to-day?” 

“ Please get in,” Carrie said. “ This won’t wait, Tom.” 

' He had never heard that tone in her voice before. He took 
her hand ; it was cold and stiff. He said to Beth, “ Would you 
please tell my friends that I’ve been called away, for a little 
while? 1 just can’t face them myself.” 

“ Yes,” said Beth, subdued. They waited in absolute silence 
until she returned. Then they drove off to the desolate and 
shattered house, and no one spoke all the way. Darkness sur- 
rounded them; there was no sound but the trotting of the old 
horse and the mutter of the ocean. 

Beth ran into the house to light more lamps while Caro- 
line, still in silence, paid the driver and gave him his meagre 
tip. Then she walked ahead of Tom up the shifting wooden 
boards to the house. He could see the_ shadowy outline of her, 
tall and straight and formidable. He was exhausted with his 
grief ; his head ached and he felt profoundly numb. He could 



not even find the strength to .wonder why Caroline needed 
him at this hour. 

Beth, as usual, desperately tried to make matters look 
normal. She said brightly, “ I’ll make some coffee right away, 
and I’ve made some fresh doughnuts.” She looked at Caro- 
line anxiously. 

“ No,” said the girl. “ Go away, Beth.” 

Tom dropped wearily into an old rocker. “ Yes,” he said. 
“ I need it. Please, Beth.” 

He looked about the room, which he had never entered 
before, and he was dully disgusted. Caroline threw aside her 
shawl and her purse and sat down on the other side of the 
cold and ash-filled hearth. The uncertain fight of the kerosene 
lamp struck her face, and then Tom was greatly concerned. 
She appeared ill and, in spite of her silence and stillness, dis- 
traught. “ Carrie,” he said. “ What is it? Has something 
happened to you?” 

“ Yes.” Then she added bitterly, “ Do you think I’d come 
after you like this, Tom, if it hadn’t?” 

She had become harder, older. She sat stiffly in her chair, 
looking before her, her profile massive and fixed. 

“It’s so important that even to-night you had to see me, 
Carrie?” 

“ Yes. It’s the most important thing in the world. Why do 
you have to have coffee and those ridiculous doughnuts? ” 

“ Possibly because I haven’t eaten anything to-day,” said 
Tom. He did not know this girl, this pallid and unyielding 
stranger. He said in a gentler voice, “ And you look as if you 
need something too, Carrie.” 

“I only had breakfast,” said Carrie. Now she looked at 
him, and her eyes blurred. 

“Carrie! Are you sick? Has something terrible happened 
to you?” 

“ I told you, yes. Please, Tom, sit down. Don’t touch me. 
I couldn’t bear it just yet.” One large tear ran down her right 
cheek, and she mopped it away. 

Tom, who had stood up to go to her, sat down again. She 
had offered him no consolation; she had expressed no sym- 
pathy; she had not even mentioned his father. For the first 
time Tom thought: Why, she doesn’t act human. This isn’t 
my Carrie. She thinks of nothing but her own will. 

He stared at Caroline and then again saw her misery and 
her muteness, and he almost forgot his own spn^w. Beth 
bustled in with a tray of steaming coffee, thr/ " . and a 
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plate of fresh doughnuts. She gave Tom a comforting look 
and said, “ Here, now, I think we all need it, don’t we? Such 

a terrible time. Dear Tom, I ” , 

“ Go away,” said Caroline. “ Leave us alone, Beth.” 

Beth looked at her helplessly, then at the three cups. Tom 
stood up and poured coffee from the battered pot. He gave a 
cup and a doughnut to Beth and looked at her kindly. “ Well, 

I never,” said Beth feebly, the easy tears on her eyelashes. She 
glanced at Caroline, then seemed afraid. She took her coffee 
and doughnut and left the room and closed the door behind 
her. 

“Drink some, coffee, dear,” said Tom, giving Caroline a 
cup. But she waved it away with a fierce gesture. 

“ Tom,” she said, “ I want you to marry me to-morrow. 
I’ve thought it all out.” 

Tom put down his own cup on the splintered old table near 
him. He stared at Caroline as if she had suddenly gone mad. 
Her eyes were wide and blazing now in the lamplight. 
“What are you talking about, Carrie?” 

“ You want to marry me, don’t you? Or have you. changed 
your mind?” 

Tom had no words. She smiled at him, and it was an ugly 
smile. “I made you my heir to-day^, Tom. Whether you 
marry me or not. Will that change your mind?” 

Tom clasped his hands slowly and looked down at them., 
“ No,” he said quietly, “ that won’t change my mind. But I 
think you have lost yours, Carrie. Don’t you want to tell me 
anything?” 

• “No.” 

“ I don’t TOnt your money, Carrie.” 

“ And you don’t want to marry me, after all you’ve said?” 
“I want to know what’s happened to you. Yesterday and 
to-day.^ Something has. I love you, Carrie, and so I know 
something has happened. You must tell me.” 

“I can’t. Isn’t it enough that I’ve made you my heir?” 
“This is crazy, Carrie, What’s wrong with you?” 

“I can’t tell you. Don’t you trust me,. Tom? There are 
some things I can never tell you. Never!” 

Then he saw her anguish and her fear. 

“No!” she said. “Don’t touch me. Not yet, Tom. Will 
you marry me? To-morrow?” 

Carrie, I thought you wanted to wait a decent time after 
the death of .your father. You were the one who said that. 
And now my own father just died.” 
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It doesn’t matter, Tom!” she cried. “Nothing matters 
now!” 

; “ And there was the house I was going to build for you. We 
were going to wait for that.” He was confused, in his exhaus- 
tion. “You wouldn’t want me. to live here— here, in this 
house, Carrie — until we built the other, would you?” 

“ Where does it matter where a personiives?” She stood up 
and wrung her hands and looked about her as if she had 
never seen this room before. “Tom, we can’t wait. Who 
knows what will happen to me?” 

Tom walked up and down the room, heavily and tiredly. 
“You’ve forgotten, Carrie. You’re Caroline Ames. You 
aren’t just an obscure working-class girl. You have a position. 
I’ve been thinking too. A Caroline Ames can’t marry a no- 
body. I wanted to talk about it to my dad. And then he 
died.” He paused. “ What am I, Carrie? A nobody. A 
village builder of summer houses. I haven’t even had an 
education. . I’ve been out of this village only twice in my life, 
and then only to Boston, What will everyone think of you if 
you marry a man like me? You’ve travelled all over the 
world ; your father was one of the richest men in it, and now 
you have his money. Carrie, don’t you know yet about the 
newspapers? They’U make fun of you ; all the reporters will 
be swarming out here, laughing at you. Caroline Ames and 
the village hayseed! If you aren’t thinking of yourself, I am. 
That’s because I love you.” 

“ You don’t want to marry me,” said Caroline in a dull 
voice, as if she had not heard a word he had said. 

“I had no right to ask you, Carrie. I must have lost my 
mind, somehow.” 

“Why?” 

“ If I’d given it a minute’s thought I’d have known how 
stupid I was. Carrie, can’t you think of your own position?” 

“ You don’t want to marry me,” Caroline repeated. 

“ Oh, Carrie. Don’t you have a sense of proportion?” 

They looked at each other. 

“T know only one thing,” said Caroline, trembling. “ You 
don’t want to marry me,” 

“ I don’t have a right to marry you. You could marry 
anyone in the world.” 

“ I don’t want to marry anyone. I want to marry you.” 

“Why?” 

Caroline walked to a dusty window and looked blindly out 
at the ocean. She said, “ I thought you knew why ’’ ' 
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PART THREE 


He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent. 

PROVERBS 23 : 5 


1 

“ Just one more firecracker, John,” said Tom Sheldon, looking 
up the long sea path to the great house. “ It’s breakfast time. 
Let me fight the cracker, this little one. You’ll wake the 
babies.” 

But the little boy insisted on striking the wooden, match 
himself and lighting the fuse. It hissed, and then the fire- 
cracker went off with a pleasing noise. John’s eyes glowed 
with excitement and satisfaction. He pleaded for another, but 
Tom shook his head. “It wouldn’t be fair. You must wait 
until Elizabeth and Ames are dressed and brought into the 
garden. Remember, you promised last night.” 

“ But that was last night,” said the child, scowling. “ What’s 
a promise, anyway?” His large hazel eyes were discontented. 

"A promise is a man’s word,” said Tom reprovingly. 
“ Come on, now. Your mother will be looking for you." 

" No, she won't. Not even on the Fourth of July,” said the 
six-year-old child. “ All she cares about is her old papers and 
books and such stuff.” 

“That’s enough, John,” said Tom sharply. “ You’re being 
very disrespectful and impertinent.” 

“ She don’t care for nobody,” the child muttered, following 
his father up the wide flagged walk from the beach. “ No, sir, 
nobody.” 

Tom turned. “ She loves us all, and so that’s enough, John.” 

The boy stopped and kicked at one flag. He looked mutin- 
ous. * She never even sees us, hardly. Always in her study 
with her old books and papers, and then she goes to Boston, 
and New Yoric all the time. Why can’t she be like other 
mothers?” 

, Because she isn t, ’ said Tom. “ Stop pitying yourself. 
You have everything you want.” 

Thais because of you. Daddy ” said John shyly. “ All she 
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gives me is five cents every Saturday. She don’t know about 
what you give me!” 

•“ You’re making me sorry I give you anything,” said Tom, 
stopping to fill his pipe. “ It isn’t fair to your mother. Go 
on, Johnnie ; I’ll follow you in a few minutes.” 

“ I just want to know one thing,” said the emphatic little 
boy, planting his sturdy legs in front of his father. “ Why 
can’t I go to school like the other boys?” 

Tom thought: How can you tell a child that his mother is 
chronically frightened and mistrustful of everything and par- 
ticularly everybody, that she sees the whole worlu as a per- 
sonal threat and deadly menace to herself and her family? 
You can’t tell a child that ; you will only frighten him too. So 
Tom said, “ Your mother thinks that a tutor is best at your 
age. It will be different later. You’ll see ; go on, Johnnie.” 

. But John gave him that glinting, upward glance again and 
said, “She’s scared. That’s what, she’s scared!” And then he 
ran up the very wide flagged walk from the sea, and Tom, ois- 
turbed, watched the agile and powerful little body race along. 

Tom had built this house with his own hands and the help 
of his devoted stonemasons, bricklayers and carpenters. He 
had borrowed the money from Carohne and had insisted upon 
giving her due notes; half of what he had borrowed, with 
interest, he had already returned to her by 1892. She had 
said, “ But, Tom, my money is yours.” And he had replied, 
“ Yes, dear, and my money is yours. But I’d prefer it this 
way just now.” He knew that she had spoken out of affection 
but not out of her deepest convictions. 

There had been no question of a cosy little house in Tom’s 
mind, for Tom had experienced almost from the start the 
subtle but cogent corruption of his wife’s wealth. Caroline 
did not care where or how they lived ; she had, at first, in- 
sisted that “ with a little paint here and there and perhaps a 
few bricks and some wood ” the houses in Lyndon and Lyme 
would be quite satisfactory. Who cared for ” display,” and 
why? Who wished for “ grand ” furniture and rich rugs and 
moulded ceihngs? Who would be their visitors? " 1 know 
no one and care to know less,” said Carohne. “ We’ll never 
entertain.” 

“ Don’t you want beautiful things around you? ” asked 
Tom, pu 22 ;led. (A Caroline Ames should have a proper set- 
ting-) . 

“ Not vulgar things,” Caroline had 
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bad thought with Jove; She’s very simple and unaffected and 
austere, my darling. She cares only tor things that are truly 
beautiful. Tom was certain ot this when he discovered tnat 
his wife was buying as many of the canvases of a David Ames 
as possible and paying enormous prices for them. She did' 
this while they lived in Lyme and Lyndon, waiting for the 
new house to be ready for them. She locked the paintings 
away. She would have a room for them all, Tom thought, or 
perhaps scatter them about the house. When the house was 
built Caroline did indeed have a small gallery for the pictures. 
But she locked the gallery door and kept the key and would 
not permit even her family to enter. Her daughter was later 
to refer to the gallery as ** Bluebeard’s Closet.” 

Though Caroline did not want a new house, and particularly 
an expensive one. Tom insisted it was “ due ” his wife and 
that sne “ deserved ” it. He bought twelve acres of sea front 
and sandy land some ten miles from Lyme with his borrowed 
money. The land rose on a steady swell from the beach, so 
that the house finally stood on a coasiderabJe headland and 
was connected with the beach by a twenty-foot-wide flagged 
walk bordered by hardy bramble roses which formed a colour- 
ful hedge almost ihe entire season from spring to fall. Tom 
had designed the house in its entirely ; Caroline could have’ 
shown no less interest than she did. 

It was a very large house, three stories in height, built of 
yellow stone and yellowish brick. Tom did not like the pre- 
tentious houses of Newport — which he had visited for inspira- 
tion — or other homes along the ocean, also pretentious. He 
X did not like round towers and turrets and foolish battlements 
' and empty piazzas. He chose building materials the colour of 
the sand, and his house rose strongly on its headland, rect- 
, angular, proud and unornamented, broad and high of shining 
window, tall and impressive of door. It appeared not to be 
superimposed on the landscape but as if the landscape itself 
. had given birth to it. The main rooms — the parlours, the 
dining-room, the breakfast or “ morning room,” as Tom had 
enthusiastically called it — and all the major bedrooms looked 
out upon the changing sea. Caroline had neither admired nor 
protested ; her only comment was when the. servants’ rooms . 
on the third floor, also faced the sea and had large windows. 

Toni, why bother :ibout what the servants see or can’t 
see? They 11 be only too busy working and won’t have time 
to waste looking at the water. What will they want wilh ‘a 
view ’? ” , 
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“ They’re human, aren’t they?" Tom had asked. Caroline s 
large mouth had moved just a little in an expression ot con- 
tempt. " We’ll need no other servants,” she said. “ We have 
Beth. Perhaps one of the local women can come in occasion- 
ally to help her if necessary.” 

“Beth? With all these rooms, Carrie?” 

“ There, you see, Tom? I told you such a big house was 
totally frivolous and unnecessary. We’ll be putting ourselves 
in bondage to menials. T used to hear my aunt’s friends com- 
plain of how they were the slaves of their servants. I never 
wanted that. Beth is quite enough ,' oh, don’t talk to me about 
her age! She’s very lively, really; she can manage. With 
occasional assistance, if any.” 

It was Tom, in his first act of treachery towards his wife, 
who went to Beth and told her. Beth, who was delighted by 
the thought of the rising house, became dismayed. “But, 
Tom, I’m getting old, really. Do you mean that Carrie 
honestly expects me to take care of that big house and do the 
cooking and everything and look after the baby that's coming, 
aU by myself?” 

“ She does, Beth. And so you must tell her that it’s im- 
possible.” 

Beth had studied him. “ Why can’t you tell her yourself, 
Tom? You’re the master, you know.” 

This was in January, 1886, just prior to the birth of little 
John, But Tom had learned enough by now to say to Beth, “ I 
may he the master, Beth, but it’s Carrie's money. I'm build- 
ing those new little houses all the time, clear up to Marble- 
bead, but I put everything I make into new land and new 
buildings and have almost no cash on hand. And then I’m 


paying for’ this house, too, on borrowed money." 

With considerable prescience, he had insisted upon the 
house directly after the marriage. Had he waited even a year 
the house would never have been built, and he had fcno'.vn 
that somehow. But Caroline, fiercely and desperately in love, 
willing to fisten if even only reluctantly, had consented to the 
house. If Tom wished it, he could have it, though it was so 
extravagant and wasteful an idea. She was so grateful to him 
or loving her. By the time they had been married lau i.ar 
she was much less pliant ; had not the bouse been half built 

thefei Even so. 

torn she had actually 
nted that they could make a proSt if they sold the /lO' ' * 
when completed or just as it was. 
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On the quiet advice of Tom, and with indignation, Beth 
had gone to Caroline and had said, “ Carrie, we'll be, moving 
into the new house in April. We haven’t much time ; do you 
want to talk with agencies in Boston about a cook and 
kitchenmaid and at least two housemaids and a gardener — 
there’s all that land, you know — and a coachman and a stable 
boy? And the baby will be born soon, and 1 do wish he'd 
be born in the new house instead of . this awful old Lyndon 
place! You’ll need a nursemaid.” 

Caroline was sitting by a warped window, wrapped in 
heavy shawls. She was weighty with her child, and a little 
languid. She had drawn a table to the window, and a chair, 
and here she would sit, going over her investments and her 
ledgers and her papers, making notes for the office in Bostpn. 
She worked endlessly from morning until evening. Now 
she lifted her large head, glanced absently at the snovy-fiLed 
grounds about the old house, and said, “ What are you talk- 
ing about, Beth? We won’t use all the rooms in . the new 
house ; that would be ridiculous. We’ll need only the kitchen, 
three bedrooms and one bathroom, and, the smallest sitting- 
room. And as it will all be new, there will be little dust. Why, 
you won't have even as much work to do as you have in this 
house!” 

Beth said quietly, ‘‘I think you’re wrong, Carrie. Tom’s 
been down to New York a lot, and he’s buying furniture and 
he doesn’t have any intention of building a big house so that 
we can all crouch in a couple of rooms like ditchdiggers. I’m 
getting real old and tired, Carrie. I can’t take care of a 
\ baby ” 

“ I intend to take care of my own child,” said Carrie coldly, 
waving her hand in dismissal. 

But^ Beth stood there, fat and weary and white. “ You 
haven’t the slightest idea of how to take care of a baby dr ad 
the work there is, Carrie. All the washing, all the nigtit feed- 
ings, all the watching and caring. You’d be so tired you 
wouldn’t have time to fuss with all those books and ledgers 
and papers of yours, and you wouldn’t be able to go in to 
Boston at all, what with the nursing and such. Or perhaps,” 
said Beth angrily, “ you'll attend those meetings of yours and , 
nurse the baby right in front of all those men!” 

Caroline had stared at her, but Beth, very angry now, 
stared back. “Very well, then,” said Caroline at last, “I 
don t want to burden you too much, Beth. We’II hire a nurse- 



itself. More servants will be a constant drain. I can’t afford 
it, Beth. I can’t even bear to think of losing all that money 
every month.” 

Now Beth was angry again. “Carrie! Do you think I’m a 
fool? Maybe the papers exaggerate, but if you have only hall 
of what they say you have you’ll never be able to spend a 
half of the income, let alone the- principal you’re always 
talking about, not even if you lived like Mrs. Vanderbilt. 
That’s what the papers said. You’re one'of the richest girls ic 
the world, Carrie.” 

“ What my father left me,” said Caroline, trying to control 
her vast fear and rage, “ is a trust. A sacred trust. It can’t be 
spent criminally on frivolities and stupidities; It’s, money, 
Beth, it’s money! Can’t you understand that?” 

“ I certainly can. And what’s money for, except to enjoy 
it?” 

“It’s to be kept and increased.” 

“ What for?” 

But Caroline could not explain to this simple woman that 
money in itself was sacred and inviolable and a place of 
secure refuge from the world. She exclaimed, “ What for? 
To have, just to have!” 

Beth shrugged wearily. “ That sounds crazy, Carrie. I be- 
lieve in saving: I’ve saved all my life. You’ve got to have 
some security in your old age. You can’t be a beggar or. go to 
the poorhouse if you have any pride. Why, I’d rather starve 
myself. You can’t expect others to do for you what you 
should do for yourself. Even a little child knows that. But 
money, just to have! That’s crazy, Carrie.” 

“Then thousands of wealthy people all over the world are 
crazy too,” said Caroline with a grim smile. " I’ve met many 
of them. They are very careful and thrifty, even with their 
children ; they teach them proper respect for money. They’re 
not e.xtravagant and heedless fools. They know what money is 
and what it means, and they never spend a penny they don’t 
have to, under any circumstances.” 

" Then they’re crazy too,” said Beth. “ I don’t believe in 
being e.xtravagant, either. But I believe in using some of 
your naoney to enjoy life, too, after you’re sure you have 
something to leave your children. Carrie, I’m tired. I don’t 
want to talk any longer ; we don’t understand each other any 
more, though I ve tried to teach you since you were little. So 
you have my notice. 111 be sorry to leave you, for you were 
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iike a child to me. But I’ve got to look after myself now that 
I’m old.” 

She left the darkening room. When Tom came in after 
■spending cold hours upstairs in a dusty, bleak room over his 
own prints and designs for his house and the small houses he 
would start in the summer, he found Caroline silent and 
crouching over the small fire. She cried at him hyster c'^lly, 
“ Tom, you must talk to Beth! I think she’s lost her mind, at 
the very least ! ” • 

Tom listened. His body was cold and his hands red and 
stiff, for there was little wood in the woodshed, and the fire 
upstairs did not draw very well in its ancient chimney, and 
the bitter winter wmd crept through every crack in the old 
house. He knew what poverty was. But his parents’ little 
house had never been as poor and as cold as this one, and he 
had never been so thoroughly chilled before, not even on the 
canal boats in a bli2zard. 

He knew that a crisis had arisen in this house. If Caroline 
had her way, if he took her part and pleaded with Beth to 
stay under the present circumstances, then the future would be 
frightful. It was hard not to comfort Caroline, heavy with 
her child, and with her tear-stained face turning confidently 
to him now for his reassurance and promise to persuade Beth 
to accede to Caroline’s stubborn blindness and desperate 
penury. There was more at stake here than Beth alone. There 
was Carrie herself, and her husband, and the baby about to be 
born, and future children. 

So Tom said very gravely, “ I’m afraid that Beth is right, 
Carrie.” 

Carrie was aghast, and she pulled herself from Tom’s arras. 

“ But I can’t get along without Beth ! ” she cried. 

“ Yes, I know. So you must have Beth. But you’ve got to 
meet her terms, Carrie. I’ll go to the agencies in Boston 
myself to-morrow. And now I’ll have a little talk with Beth 
about how many servants we’ll need.” 

- Caroline’s love for her young husband had a slavish and 
unhealthy quality in it. She was still young ; deprived of love 
all her life, she had given love to Tom with a kind of helpless 
frenzy and devotion. That love, after a year of marriage, w^ 
still strong enough to make her say now, though with dread 
and reluctance, “ Very well, Tom. But it does make me wo^y 
so, spending all that money. I’ll never really forgive Bern. 
We shouldn’t have built that house at all! Sometimes me 

very thought of it makes me frantic.” 
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Tom knew that she was not speaking extravagantly, for 
Caroline was as economical with words as she was with cash. 
For the first time he, too. was frightened. He said, '‘You 
mustn’t be frantic, Carrie. You must be sensible.” His tone 
was so stem that she became silent again and later tried to 
appease him. She was like a child who has been unjustly and 
cruelly punished and is bewildered, and when she shyly and 
timidly caressed and kissed him, Tom felt his first despair. 

During all these later years he had tried to change Carrie, 
relieved now of the terrible influence of her father. He had 
tried, not for his own sake or for the sake of their three 
children, but for Caroline herself. But each necessary pur- 
chase had sincerely shocked her ; on several occasions she had 
become ill with fright. She haggled with the cook about the 
food the household consumed. If she succeeded in reducing 
expenditures for the food by only a single dollar a month she 
was radiant and triumphant. If she replaced a servant with 
one willing to accept a little less she was as joyous as a young, 
girl on her bridal morning and could not understand why 
Tom did not share her joy. She would even spare time from 
her work and expend endless energy and hours in shopping in 
Boston for a cheaper article. She became extremely interested, 
almost absorbed, in Tom’s own business. She would pore over 
blueprints with him ; she would point out; that a little more 
sand in the concrete mixture, “ just a tiny little more,” would 
save him at least ten dollars on a small house. “ It wouldn’t 
harm the quality,” she would plead. “ But it would harm my 
opinion of myself,” said Tom, and she would, stare at him, 
N baffled. 

She actually found a place where he could purchase slates 
for less than he was paying. “But the slates are thinner and 
weaker,” he said. “ They would have to be replaced con- 
stantly after the winter.” “Who cares?” cried Caroline. 

But I advertise lifetime roofs,” Tom replied. “ I am not a 
cheat, Carrie.” • , 

I am not a cheat, either,” she said angrily after the, argu- 
ment had continued many months. “ I reseat your implica- 
tion, Tom.” 

No, you arc not a cheat, Carrie. You are scrupulous 
about your affairs. But I don’t want you to make me a cheat. 
I have to live with myself.” 

She thought the prices of his fine little homes too low. “ If 
they can pay two thousand dollars for a house, they can pay 
one hundred more.” 
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“But why should they? I get a reasonable profit, and a 
reasonable profit is all I want.” 

“That’s foolish. You should get everything you can.” 

“Why?” 1 

The arguments always ended on that, with Caroline glower- 
ing and perplexed and Tom despondent. They had been 
married almost eight years now. Caroline still did not under- 
stand her husband. He understood her only too well, and 
his compassion was still strong and protective. But his fits 
of despair and hopelessness had shorter intervals between 
them. He knew now that Caroline was becoming less con- 
fiding in him, less trustful. Once there had been some com- 
munication between them, but as Tom did not know the 
source of that communication in Caroline he could not help 
it increase. He had thought it came only from love. A fear- 
less man himself, he was bewildered by the demonstrations of 
Caroline’s terror, which seemed utterly senseless to him. 
When a stock she had purchased dropped a few points, she 
was frenzied. “ But it’ll rise again,” he would say, disturbed. 

“ But, Tom, if I needed to sell now I’d lose a lot of money!” 

“ But you don’t have to sell, Carrie,” he would say 
patiently. 

“ That’s not the point, Tom ! They’ll have to pass the next 
dividend if the stock doesn’t rise again.” 

“ You won’t starve,” Tom would remark with indulgence. 

Then Caroline would stare at him, thunderstruck, and 
appalled that he did not understand ; and, seeing that look, 
Tom was also appalled that she could be affected so violently. 
She would retire into sullen silence and would sleep only 
fitfully, and Tom, lying beside her, would be afraid that she 
was losing her love for him. He had no way of understand- 
ing that her love was as strong as ever and even more 
possessive, and that her diminishing communication with 
him was not due to loss of love but increase of fear. She 
was becoming distrustful of him, not as a man and her 
husband, but as a person who did not understand that money 
must constantly grow, must double itself, must be viable and 
dynamic, and that it was the most important thing in the 
world. Her distrust increased her fear; she often thought: 

If I should die Tom would squander everything. And so she 
changed her will. Tom would have only an income from her 
estate in the event of her death, an income to be predicated 
exactly on what his own business earned, year by year. 
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But all this had taken over seven years, almost eight, to 

happen. • . , 

The house had been built, had been comfortably furnished 
by Tom out of his own funds and the money he had bor- 
rowed from Caroline, and was adequately staffed at least part 
of the time. There was also a house in Boston, where Caro- 
line stayed when it was necessary to spend a few weeks there 
on business or even a few days. It had a single elderly servant 
in charge. It took many years for Tom to realize that Caro- 
line was more comfortable in that penurious house in Boston, 
old, draughty, and moulding, like the abandoned house in 
Lyndon, than in her great mansion by the sea. When she went 
to New York she continued to patronize the shabby pension 
of her unmarried years. Here, too, she was safe. . It cost so 
little money. 

They lived an isolated life. Tom had no friends but the 
villagers and his workmen ; Caroline had no friends at all. 
She never saw her former schoolmates in Boston- ■ She had 
never been part of the living world of warm humanity ; she 
was not part of it now. Her world was her money, her hus- 
band, her children. Her associates were her bankers, her 
stockbrokers, her lawyers. She saw no reason to' broaden her 
horizon, to chop down the weeds and underbrush and ferti- 
lize the wilderness which had surrounded her' ail her life. 
Those who had another kind of living evoked her scorn and 
contempt. They were light-minded, without value, full of 
frivolity, and spendthrift. She loved art galleries and visited 
them in Boston and New York — on free days. She liked 
music and would lake Tom with her to Boston and New 
York for concerts and operas. They sat in the highest and 
cheapest seats. She bought secondhand books for pennies, to 
fill the fine library at Lyme. She. and her children were 
clothed less extravagantly than her servants. The clothing 
was of good sturdy material, without beauty. She employed a 
seamstress to make and remake it until it was worn out. She 
was pleased that her last child, Ames, was a boy. She had 
put away John s outgrown clothing in mothballs in large 
trunks in a separate room, to be made over for the youngest 
chjld. 

Quite often the dark isolation of his home made Tom 
desperate, and he would drive down to the village to meet 
his workmen in a saloon and drink beer with them and laugh 
a httle. Or he would visit his old friends in the village. They 
never asked him why he brooded so sUenUy, why he laughed 



The bedrooms were very simple but had the solid elegance 
of poster beds, canopies^ good plain rugs, small mahogany 
commodes, and easy-chairs. Tom had not neglected the ser- 
vants’ rooms, to Caroline’s outrage. She did not like the 
draperies in the house, bright and colourful and silken. “No 
privacy," she said. “ Anyone outside will be able to see our 
lamps through them.” “And,” said Tom, “if they do they 
will know that people live here and are a family.” 

Caroline had shrugged. The outer world of people was of 
no importance to her ; they had no verity in her world. She 
insisted upon dark velvet draperies ' for her bedroom, and 
Tom, listening to the hidden sea at night, would feel stifled. 
But they had no quarrel until Tom bought an authentic 
Aubusson rug, all pale gold, dim blue, arid muted crimson, 
for the drawing-room, and Caroline immediately recognized it' 
for what it was and was infuriated. “ Why, it must have cost 
my dividends for a year on my New York Central stock!” 
she cried. “ How can you be so profligate with my money?" ■ 

“ I borrowed that money from you,” said Tom. “ I’m 
repaying it, with interest.” 

He came into the morning room this Fourth of July morn- 
ing in 1892 and found Caroline studying some of her 
interminable papers and frowning. She ate her frugal and 
tasteless breakfasts here ; Tom’s dream of the children about 
the table had never been fulfilled. Caroline had insisted from 
the very beginning that they eat alone in the upstairs nursery 
with their nursemaid. She did not wish to hear their chatter. 
She did a great deal of her work in the mornings, before the 
stock market opened. She had the first telephone in Lyme, 
with a direct line to her brokers, and the telephone was in the 
morning room, on the smooth Pennsylvania Dutch table. “ I 
think you should be interested,” she told Tom, who had pro- 
tested. “ When you have surplus funds, if ever, you should 
give some thought to the stock market yourself.” 

“ I’d rather put any surplus funds into more building,” said 
Tom, “ and more land.” He had looked at Caroline earnestly. 

Oh, you ve explained, Carrie, that your money is alive 
and invested in' growing industries and railroads, but it isn’t 
the kind of life that appeals to me.” 

Caroline was not interested even in the “ life ” of industry 
and the railroads. She could not translate them into flesh- 
and blood, into workers and producers and executives and 
businessmen. To her, they were figures that rose and fell and 
brought profits, and without any human animation at all. 
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“You mean you are deliberately exposing the children to 

mean l"am exposing them to nati^l hazar<^ so thev 11 
be conscious of them and be careful. They must learn that 
they aren’t going to hve for^ever. either, and that some day, 
sooner or later, they’ll. die. 

“ How can you speak of death to children? cried Caro 

Because it’s here," he said patiently. “ Sometimes , you 

aren’t very realistic Carrie.” . 

“ You always say that,” said Caroline sullenly, and she lost 
her fugitive beauty, and her face was heavy and impassive 

As for lockjaw,” said Tom, as if she hadn't spoken, I ve 
already explained about that to John, and he understands tnai 
a firework’s burn isn’t a trivial thing. I’ve bought some trest 
iodine, and he knows how that smarts and he’ll be caremi. 
A maid brought him some bacon and eggs and coffee, and hi 


UC^dll cut. .. ,, . , 

“ You always have such a careless approach to life, sain 

Caroline, . 

“ Not careless. Accepting. You and I aren’t going to live 
for ever, either, Carrie.” . 

She was silent. He ate with pleasure, but she was fright- 
ened. She could think of death for herself and even for her 
children, but not for Tom. Never for Tom, who was all she 
had. He was thirty-four, and so no longer young. He 
climbed about his houses and worked with his men and 
chipped stone and bricks with them. He could be hurt. She 
visualized Tom dead, for the first time, and the old familiar 
terror took her. 

“You take all kinds of risks!” she said harshly. He was 
startled at her tone and looked up, 

“ We all do,” he said, wondering at her strong change of . 
mood. “ We take the worst risk of all when we draw our first 
breath. We’re surrounded by risk.” 

Caroline did not reply. 

“ What’s the matter, Carrie? You look very white.” 

“ Nothing.” Then she bent her head and laid her cheek on 
the back of his hand. 

“ Carrie dear,” he said with concern, “ what is it?” 

** I wish,” she mumbled, her lips now against his hand. 
“ that you’d just stay here with me and the children and not 
go out and away." 
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“ You mean,” he said. Jaughing a little, “ you want to lock 
us up to keep us safe? That’s silly. There are stairs to fail 
down inside this. home, floors to slip on, fires that could burn 
us all to cinders, food that can go bad and poison us, dusts 
that carry infections. There’s no safe place anywhere, cirrie.” 

He looked down at her h^d and tried to see her face. He 
suddenly remembered her face on the morning after their 
wedding night, as it lay sleeping on the piUow beside him. It 
had had such a clean yet shining look, as pure and quiet as the 
face of a statue, purged of fear and recoil. He had raised 
himself on his elbow to look and to wonder and to feel fresh 
love. She had not been afraid of him, he remembered. He 
did not know that in a very dangerous sense she had actually 
taken him. 

He bent and kissed her hair, and he wondered if he would 
ever be able to rescue her from her chronic fear. 

“ Let’s go and see the kids,” he said, smoothing one of her 
ears with a gentle finger. 

She sat up abruptly. “ I have some work to do,” she said. 
“TU get dressed and go into my study. Children are very 
boring, at least to me.” 

“They’re fond of you, Carrie.” 

“ Are they? I never noticed. If you want to go, Tom, don’t 
let me detain you.” 

He hesitated. In some odd way he felt that he should not 
leave Carrie at once. Carrie could be very foolish sometimes, 
he reflected. But still he hesitated, and though she bent over 
her papers again she watched him out of the corners of her 
eyes. Then he sighed and left the room. Caroline’s hand 
clenched over her pen with ferocious jealousy. How could 
Tom prefer the company of young and stupid children to 
hers? 

Tom went up the broad and curving stairway to the second 
floor. As always, he kept pausing to look with pleasure and 
contentment at the sunlit rooms full of the flickering shadows 
of the leaves on the trees he had planted years ago and the 
far, faint glimmer of the ocean light. The house was quiet. 
To him, it was a peaceful place. He liked the distant clatter 
of dishes and pots in the kitchen and the voices of the 
servants; he could smell their morning coffee. He had a 
sudden desire to go into the kitchen and sit at the table and 
talk with the servants, whose customary sullenness lightened 
at the sight of him. 

But he went up to the big nursery. Here were different 
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voices* cjuarrelsome snd pettish. The nurseirisid scolded ^ old 
Beth pleaded. Tom opened the door. Little Elizabeth was 
firmly seated on John’s big rocking horse, and he was trying ' 
to pull her off, and little Ames was whining on the. rug and 
discontentedly smacking a toy animal. The room blazed with 
sunlight and gushed with warm air. It was a pleasant room, 
the wails papered with delicate flowers, the floor polished, the 
soft draperies blowing. 

“Well, well,” said Tom. The children immediately raised 
their voices in a shrill and protesting chorus. John ran to 
him, a tall sturdy boy, large for his age, with crisp dark 
curls, his mother’s broad face and hazel eyes and blunt nose, 
“Make her get off. Papa!” he screamed, pulling at Tom’s 
hand. “She won’t get off!” 

“ Let her ride a little,” said Tom. He smiled at his pretty 
little daughter, who had such big, staring blue eyes,- long and 
satiny fair hair, and delicate features. But she did not answer 
his smile ; her expression was dogged and determined. She 
rocked more vigorously. 

"It's my horse!’.! shrieked John in rage, and stamped. 

“ But you’ve got to share a little,” said Tom soothingly, 

“ I never saw such children,” sighed Beth, sitting down and 
fanning herself with her hand. She had aged, had lost much 
weight, and seemed always tired. Even her eyes had faded to 
a weary, almost colourless tint. “ They have everything, but 
they’re never contented or happy like other children.” 

_ “ I don’t think children are very contented or happy at any 
time,” said Tom. 

“ I want fifty cents,” said John, forgetting his horse, 

“ Why, Johnnie?” 

“ Just because,” 

Tom considered him. “ There must be some reason, dear. 
Tell me.” 


_^pst to have,’ said John, impatient at his idiocy. 

This sounded unpleasant to Tom, “ For candy? To save 
for a present? " ■ , 


“ No ! Give me fifty cents.” 

Tom’s healthy impulse was to refuse. But if he did John 
would get into a temper again and remember his horse and 
would pull his sister’s hair and make her cry. Elizabeth was 
oms favourite, his darling. So Tom gave his son a silver 
pece, and John smiled up at him slyly and clutched the 

Elizabeth, watching, suddenly 
crowed as if m triumph and rocked harder. When Tom came 
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to her she ignored him and continued her crowing. Her blue 
eyes glistened, and she did not stop rocking even when Tom 
kissed her. The nursemaid watched, disapproving. Mr. ‘Shel- 
don was certainly foolish over these ill-behaved children who 
needed thrashing more often than not, 

Tom picked up the squalling little Ames, who was a fat and 
bouncing child with slate-grey eyes and blond flat hair and 
a curiously triangular face, broad and wide at the top and 
tapering abruptly and sharply to a very pointed and receding 
chin. He was once the least healthy of the three children ; as 
an infant he had been scrawny and had constantly whined and 
had had the croup. Now he was fat, but his colour was pale 
and delicate, and his flesh lacked firmness. 

“ Candy I” he cried, avoiding Tom’s kisses and wriggling in 
his arms. 

Tom glanced at the nursemaid, who shook a disapproving 
head and firmly folded clean clothing. “ Well, now,” said 
Tom. “You’ve had candy, haven’t you?” ; 

“Too much,” said Beth, rocking and fanning herself. 
“ That’s all he ever wants ; he hardly eats anything. Don’t 
give him any, Tom.” 

“Candy!” screamed the child. 

Tom put the boy down. Ames waddled furiously to Beth 
and kicked her leg. Immediately the elderly nursemaid 
swooped on him and smacked him hard on his bottom. “ Bad 
boy!” she cried. “Bad, wicked, spoiled boy!” 

Tom wanted to interfere, but he was wise enough not to, 
knowing that Briggs was very competent. Ames howled; 
Elizabeth rocked silently ; John ran vigorously up and down 
the room in sheer animal restlessness. 

“ They’ll be all right, Mr. Sheldon,” said Briggs, giving the 
father a sharp smile. “ It’s time for them to go out now and 
work off their spirits on- the beach” 

So Tom, somewhat depressed, though reassuring himself 
that children usually managed to grow up to be presentable 
adults, went down again to the morning room. Caroline was 
not there. He walked through a wide hall to her study. She 
sat at her desk, straight and upright, dressed in a dull brown 
frock with a ruffle of yellow lace at the throat. The rume 
held the silver pin Tom had given her so long ago. 

“ How are the children? ” she asked indifferently when 
entered. . otva 

“ As lively as usual,” he said. “ Carrie, I wish yo = 

them a little more of your time.” 
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“Why? They have Briggs and Beth.” 

“ But they need their mother.” 

“ Nonsense. That’s sentimentality.” She held up the morn- 
ing newspaper. “ I thought you might like to see this ; I find it 
amusing.” 

It was a Boston newspaper, dated the day before. There 
was a photograph of a young woman on one of the pages 
which recorded the events of society, a large and prominent 
photograph. The girl had a beautiful face, slender, composed, 
but sad. Her light eyes looked from the page with an ex- 
pression of mute longing, and her fair hair was drawn simply 
back from her fine cheekbones and the excellent contours of 
her face and folded into a chignon at the nape. Her sensitive 
mouth, exquisitely shaped, expressed sorrow and resignation, 
and her throat appeared long and vulnerable. Tom read the 
column beside the portrait. 

i “ Miss Melinda Mary Winslow, daughter of Lord and Lady 

' Haines of Paris and London, arrived in Boston last Sunday 
with her parents for a short visit. She is a member of the 
Assemblies and made her debut in London and Boston four 
years ago. It will be remembered as one of the most brilliant 
debuts of the season of 1888. Miss Winslow is the adopted 
sister of Mr. Timothy Winslow of Boston and New York, 
who married Miss Amanda Bothwell in June 1890, an' occa- 
sion Boston will long remember.” 

Tom studied the portrait and was touched by the expression 
on the lovely face. "Oh,” he said. “Your adopted cousin. 
1 never met her. She’s not married, is she? Do you know 
why?” 

"Yes,” said Caroh'ne with a most unpleasant smile. “I 
know.” ^ 

She would say nothing more. She dismissed the subject, and 
said, ‘ No one believes me, but we’re on the verge of a 
financial panic.” 


2 : 

Tom Sheldon had met Timothy Winslow for the first time less 
than two years after he had married Caroline Ames. 

Caroline rarely s^ke of her relatives, and Tom had come 
to the conclusion that there was something malign and dis- 
reputable about them all. When she had read of her aunt’s 
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that Tom’s presence was not necessary. Just before dinner 
they had emerged, and Timothy had remarked with the 
utmost agreeableness about the pleasant rooms of the house 
and its excellent form. But it was quite evident to Tom that 
Timothy did not really like the house. Tom thought it boor- 
ish of Caroline to remark, when Timothy admired the draw- 
ing-room furniture, “ Oh, it’s not really Sheraton, none of it. 
Just replicas Tom found somewhere.” 

“Replicas?” Timothy had repeated, raising his. light eye- 
brows. 

Then Tom had said with hard coldness, “ I don’t know 
what’s wrong with good replicas.” 

“ There’s nothing wrong,” Timothy had replied too quickly. 
“If Caroline hadn’t told me I doubt that I’d known. It’s 
remarkable what they can produce in factories these days, 
isn’t it? ” 

His voice dismissed both Tom and factories, and during 
dinner he had talked almost entirely with his cousin. He had., 
admired the new baby. He had remained overnight and then 
had left early. When he was gone Tom, still smarting, said, to 
his wife, “ Your cousin despises me. But I can tell you one 
thing, Carrie. He hates you.” 

Caroline seemed vaguely interested. “ Really, Tom? Well, 
what does that matter? I don’t like him, either ; I admire him 
for his ability, and he’ll serve me well so long as it’s to his 
profit. And he’s given me some excellent advice about my 
investments, even when my lawyers and bankers and brokers 
thought him wrong. So. you think he hates me? We detested 
each other when we were children. Now we can use each 
other, and so we’re friends.” 

“ Perhaps you trust him. But I don’t,” said Tom. “ If he 
can ever find a way to injure you or exploit you, he will.” 

Caroline was amused. “ He never will,” she said. 

She mentioned Timothy later when she heard in a letter 
from him that his mother had presented Lord Haines with a 
London and that his infant half brother’s name .was 
vVilliam Alexander Albert George Alistair, Caroline was 
** ^ ^bat age, a woman that old! ” she said. 

Why, she must be forty-six or so.” Then she added with an 
unexpected malevolence, “ I wonder how Miss Melinda likes 
to be replaced?” 

“What did the girl ever do to you?” Tom asked. “She’s 
very young, isn t she? About sixteen, seventeen? And she's 
an orphan, isn t she? Carrie, you’re not like your cousin, are 



you? Looking down on the poor girl because of her birth or 
something?” 

, “ Oh, Tom,” she said, “ if I were like Timothy, would I 
have married you? ” 

“Thank you,” Tom answered wryly. Caroline looked 
genuinely confused. Then she returned to the subject of 
Melinda. “ I never liked that girl ; in fact, I think I really 
hate her; She is nothing but curls and smiles and precious 
little ways and thinks herself very aristocratic. I hope she is 
smarting. My aunt was fatuous about her ; now she has 
someone else to be fatuous about, and I’m pleased.” 

When the family came to Boston for Meh'nda’s debut 
Caroline read of it morosely. She muttered over the account 
of Melinda’s presentation at Court. But she did not discuss 
the matter with Tom. That was in December 1888. In the 
meantime Timothy Winslow had made himself indispensable 
to his cousin and visited the house near Lyme at least half a 
dozen times a year with his bulging briefcase, and Caroline 
frequently met him at her office in Boston and in New York. 
Timothy remained bland and courteous to Tom. He did not 
speak of his mother or Melinda. Even when he returned 
from his yearly visit to England he did not mention bis 
family. By this time Caroline had had a telephone installed, 
and there was hardly a day that she did not speak to her 
cousin at length and in private. She had come to trust bis 
judgment absolutely. In 1889 she had been able to make him 
executive vice-president of Broome and Company, with in- 
creased responsibilities and a larger salary and profits. 

“That’s a lot of money,” said Tom, still smarting over 
Timothy. “ And he’s not quite thirty yet, is he? And he's 
still with your lawyers, too?” 

Caroline did not like even Tom to question her judgments. 

_ You may not like Timothy, but I have absolute confidence 
in him now, and I made a wise selection. He represents me a: 
meetings of the Board of Broome and Company; I cc~d 
hardly be on the Board myself, as a woman, and that's veer 
tiresome. Well, it isn’t too much money for T/mothv. censid- 

enng what he does for me. I wouldn’t know whir :c cV 
without him .” 

One day ^rly in 1889 she returned from New VcA 
s rangely excited. She was then pregnant \rith .-Lnrei Tcm 
ad protested her going in her condition hut she had .'ih-Sid 
0 hsten to him. He thought when she retunud car aha wca 
siclc. But she had given him a darkly exultant and had 



said impatiently that she was quite well and there was notoing- 
wrong. He was certain there was, but he knew how obstinate 
Caroline could be and that she became even more so if 
pressed. 

She had stayed on that occasion, as always when alone, at the 
Gentlewoman’s Pension, which was becoming exceedingly 
shabby ; it was in its final year. She and Timothy had dinner 
there, also customary after a day or two of long, hard dis-' 
cussion and consultations. The food was more execrable than 
ever. Caroline noticed that Timothy hardly touched his plate 
and that he appeared tense. His smile was absent ; there were 
lines of nervousness in his pale face. But he seemed more 
than usually solicitous about his cousin and unusually defer- 
ential. She was quite pleased. 

“ Should you, ^roline,” he said delicately, “ be coming to 
New York so often — now?” 

Caroline said bluntly, “Why not? You mean about my 
being pregnant? I don’t believe in all that silliness about 
retiring, Timothy, and keeping out of sight, with the dainty 
pretension that nothing is about to happen. What is so shame- 
ful concerning pregnancy? Queen Victoria used to preside 
■ at Parliament and at Court on the very eve, I’ve heard, and 
no one commented on it.” 

Timothy had laughed quickly, though he thought her gross 
and common. 

“ Does it show?” asked Caroline in her forthright manner. 

Timothy glanced about him furtively. He tried to be as 
' forthright as Caroline and let her see that he admired her, 
which he did not. “ No. No, Caroline. What an extraordin- 
ary woman you are! I wish more of our ladies were so 
honest.” 

“I haven’t time to be anything else,” said Caroh'ne. She 
paused. “I’m grateful to you, Timothy. Against all other 
advice, but taking your advice about that harvester stock, I 
made a fine profit on it.” 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars,” agreed Timothy. He 
relaxed a little. Now for it! “These old men are too conser- 
vative; they distrust modern inventions and our powerfully 
rising industry all over the country. But we are still young, 
and we have faith in the future.” 

She nodded.^ “I won’t forget this, Timothy. It’s been my 
biggest profit in three months, and even the last big profit 
was due to you.” 
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Caroline caught her breath. Then she whispered, “ Oh, not 
Melinda! Timothy, not Meh'nda!” 

His acute ear caught something strange in her voice, and his 
eye something even stranger in her appearance. She was not 
angry, after all. She was only e.xtremely shaken.' 

“Caroline dear, please listen,” he urged. “I know how 
you feel ; you think of my mother in connection with Mel- 
inda. But Melinda isn’t the least like her, believe me. I wish 
you had known her better ; you would now love her too. I 
am going to marry her this summer and bring her home with 
me. The English climate isn’t good for her ; she’s quite frail, 
you know.” 

Caroline found her voice. She repeated, “Oh, Timothy. 
Not Melinda I How could it be Melinda? ” And then, to his 
amazement, he saw that her eyes were large with tears. 

“ It is Melinda, I'm afraid,” he said with more courage, . 

Then she cried, “ That’s impossible ! ” 

“Why, dear? Do you hate her so much?” 

She wanted to say, “ You can’t. I never told anyone before, 
but I know she is my sister. And yours.” But she held back. 
To tell him this devastating fact would be to degrade her 
father, to heap filth on his memory. Yet something must be 
done. Then another thought came to her and sickened her 
almost beyond bearing. 

“ Does your mother know about this?” 

Timothy, though excessively puzzled about Caroline’s reac- 
tion, was relieved. “No, Caroline. Melinda is going to tell 
her. I’ve just had a letter from her to-day. She has possibly 
told Mother by this time. And that is why I am sailing for 
England the day after to-morrow.” 

“ Oh, Timothy,” said Caroline in despair for him. “ Why- 
didn’t you tell your mother before?” 

“ Mother’s never liked me, as you know, Caroline. And she 
adores Melinda. I’ve always been afraid that if she knew 
prematurely^ she would do all she could' to keep Melinda 
from marrying me; I’ve had the astute idea for a long time 
that she would consider me unsuitable for Melinda, not only 
because I am ten years older, but because she distrusts me and 
never concealed the fact. She’s wrong. I never cared for 
anyone before Melinda or since. Melinda insisted on telling 
her now ; she is a girl who can’t bear deceit. She’s devoted to 
my dear mama.” , . 

“That terrible woman!” cried Caroline. 

Timothy was silent. 

SIS 



“ You can’t marry Melinda,” said Caroline, and her eyes 
filled with tears again. 

“Why?” he insisted. 

“Your mother should have told you.” 

“ What should she have told me? Is your objection, Caro- 
line, because Melinda is ah orphan of unknown parentage? ” 

Caroline wanted to say yes, but falsehood was almost 
impossible for her. She could only shake her head mutely. 

“ Well, then.” Her strangeness made him uneasy. “ What 
else, Caroline?” 

She tried to drink water, but it splashed over her hand, and 
she put the glass down. TTien she stared at him blankly for 
several moments. Wicked woman! Let her tell her son her- 
self, in faraway England. Let her suffer as she had made 
others suffer with her wantonness. Let her feel shame and 
agony. Let all know what she was. 

She said in a clearer voice, “ Please don’t think, dear Tim- 
othy, that I am objecting. But you must tell your mother. 
You say Melinda has probably already told her by now. I 
doubt she will give her the reason why you cannot marry 
Melinda. And she must tell you!” 

Now Timothy watched her alertly. 

“What can she tell me, Caroline?” he said. 

“ It’s not for me to tell you.” 

Timothy considered all possibilities but the true one. 

“ Melinda’s father or mother was a criminal, perhaps?” 

Caroline hesitated. Then she said loudly, “Yes! Yes!” 

“How do you know?” 

“I — ^heard, Timothy. Perhaps I heard. Don’t press me; I 
won’t tell you,” 

So Caroline was as haughty about the family as he was 
himself. Yet she had married that familyless bumpkin. Was 
she regretting it? Timothy hoped so. 

“ Let your mother tell you,” she said. 

“ But even if there was something despicable in Melinda’s 
background, it will not make any difference to me,” said 
Timothy. “ All that is behind her.” 

Caroline stood up. “ Let your mother tell you.” Timothy 
rose with her. She had a sudden thought. Was that horrible 
woman capable, for her own sake, of keeping silent before 
this dreadful situation? Would she permit incest? 

Caroline said, “ Write me. If she doesn’t tell you. write 
me and I’ll teU you, Timothy. Be sure to write me before 
marrying Melinda.” 
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“ I will,” he promised. He would have to do that, for his 
own sake. Otherwise Caroline would never forgive him. But 
whatever this mysterious thing was, it meant nothing to him.' 
Caroline had been immured roost of her life. She was making 
something of a thing that was of no consequence to him. He 
would return with Melinda as his wife, and Caroh'ne, who 
now needed him, would have to be reconciled. 

They parted in a subdued atmosphere. Later Caroline felt 
her first exultation. She had finally been avenged on her 
aunt. 


3 

Though Timothy had frequently heard his friends and others 
contemptuously refer to Caroline as “ that stupid Ames girl,” 
he had always known that Caroline was neither stupid nor a 
fool. She, more than anyone else in all his life, had the power 
to alarm him, and for this alone he was never to forgive her. 

So when he sailed for England in June 1889 to marry 
Melinda and bring her back with him to America, he began, 
to feel uneasy on the second day out. He tried to dismiss 
Caroline’s strange words and expressions. He did not suc- 
ceed. By the fifth day his uneasiness had become sharp ten- 
sion and anger. Why had not Caroline told him what she 
thought, he should know? He no longer believed that Caro- 
line was inspired by some female dislike of Melinda, or jeal- 
ousy or resentment, or anything equally trivial. She had been 
horrified, genuinely aghast. "She had said it was bis mother's 
place to tell him, not her own. Perhaps so. But as fie had 
acquired a feminine characteristic or two of his "own, he was, 
angry at his cousin. She trusted him in other ways ; she 
should have trusted him in this. 

On the sixth and balmy day he became excessively restle^ 
and walked the pleasant promenade deck, for hours. He stood 
at the rail and urged the ship on with his will. He thought of 
Melinda constantly, but the memory of her grave sweetness, 
her gentle voice, her artless mannerisms, and all the other 
characteristics which had charmed him since she had been a 
child of four only tormented him now. He had seen her at 
least twice a year since his mother’s marriage, a month in the 
summer and often at Christmas. They wrote to each other 
more than once a week. He could not remember a time when 
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he had not planned on. laarrjmg No-* sns .»a3 

eighteen, and it ^as all understood be..'<=en —=3^^ _ 

'She had promised to speak, to Cyn^a. Ii asjtning v<as 
wrong, Cynthia herself would nave cac.cd. ner iOn. ^ But her 
last letter, received only a few days faerore ns had sailed, had 
expressed her pleasure over nis visit and the loings she had 


Timothy took out mat photograph and studied it again, as if it 
Would tell him something. He looked at the faces of the 
young girl and the coild. The boy had a round and sober 
face, somewhat resernoling his father’s, but he had his 
mother’s and Melinda’s large light eyes framed in thick and 
silken lashes. The photograph told Timothy nothing, yet he 
felt some oremonition of calamity on looking at it. 

He did not sleep that last night. He was almost the first 
passenger to disembark at Southampton on this hot June day. 
He was more than usually irritated by the solemn delay of 
the Customs and the fact that as his name began with one of 
the last letters in the alphabet he had to stand, fuming, under 
the large W for too long a time. The last train to London 
was already puffing restively when he had finally closed his 
luggage, found a porter, and jumped into a first-class carriage. 
A fastidious young man, he was abnormally sensitive to the 
presence of others ; he was glad to find that his compartment 
contained only himself and a deaf elderly man engrossed 
hungrily in English newspapers. He sat and looked out ai the 
green English countryside, the placid cattle, the tall hedges, 
the profusion of buttercups and ferns, the little blue streams, 
the larches and oaks and willows, the small hamlets. England 
was peaceful and tranquil, in spite of the distant smoke of 
great factories and glimpses of dull workmen’s streets and 
attached houses behind dusty hedges. In London he took the 
waiting train for Devonshire, for the family was in the 
country. The heat and smoke and rushing crowds in the class- 
covered station suffocated him; his face and hands became 
. gritty and moist. 

'I^ee old ladies in shawls and bonnets and carryinc old- 
mhioned reticules _ occupied his compartment, and' t.hev 

^alf-giasses and compres.v-d 

prpv i took out shapeless lengths or 

grey kmtUng the colour and texture of their own hair >rd 
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knitted busily and murmured together in far, high, English 
voices. Timothy did not feel his usual empathy for the British, 
He knew the old ladies expected him to smoke and were ready 
to ring for the trainman in that event. He looked impatiently, 
through the dusty window and swung one lean leg over the 
other. When the train stopped to pick up fussy families, he 
detested the clipped treble voices of the children, the dowdi- 
ness of the women, the authoritarian manners of the men, the , 
clucking nannies, and the inane young girls with their fair rosy ■ 
skins and the heaps of fair hair under large straw hats. Why 
did the English always travel with so many shawls and plaid 
blankets and mysterious packages on hot summer days? 

The train growled, bleated, and smoked its way south, and 
now the country broadened, became wide and sedate, yet 
mysterious in its velvety green, its parklike hills and knolls 
and isolated giant trees, its moors purple under the, sun, its 
villages and cathedrals faerie-like, its cloudscapes enormous 
and changeful over the quiet earth. Scents of -grass and 
flowers and water invaded the compartment. -There were 
some who spoke fondly of England being “ pretty, lovely.” 
But Timothy could feel the monolithic heart of British power 
under all this pleasantness, this serene smile, this passage of 
little stone bridges and quiet river and str^m. The spirit of 
Empire lay under the deceptive calm and order, and the spirit 
of Empire had not only an imperial quality but a ruthlessness. 
One of these days, thought Timothy, we in America will feel 
that ageless stirring. An old if powerful Europe was bad 
enough and menacing enough for humanity. But a young 
American empire with no traditions, no caution, no experi- 
ence, no wisdom, no craft, no wily diplomacy to control it 
would be a terror, even more terrible than ancient Rome. 

Timothy usually spent these hours agreeably, either in 
studying his companions or in taking pleasure in the scenery. 
But now his thoughts were not only irritable but apprehensive. 
His leg swung faster and faster. He could not rest or read. 
The sun was hotter than he remembered from last summer. 
When he ought glimpses of the sea it shimmered with 
u intensity. Country roads seemed too crowded 
with dogca^ and carriages and other vehicles, villages too 
teeming, ^e old ladies waddled o5 the train and he was 
alone, and the long transparent English evening was begin- 
ning. Lonely houses appeared, buried in green shadow. The 
m^rs took on a threatening silence without horizon. 

Then he was at the last station, and die train emptied. An 
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evening wind was rising, pure and fresh and scented, with a 
hint of wilderness. He climbed the long wooden steps rapidly. 
He would be met, as usual, by a family- carriage and he 
hoped the coachman would be young and brisk and not potter 
over the road. A porter struggled behind the young man, 
who ran up the stairs, two at a time. He reached the platform 
and found himself met not by a coachman but by Melinda. 
She cried out his name as his head and shoulders appeared 
and ran to him lightly. She was in his arms, ■ repeating his 
name over and over' in an ecstatic whisper. 

l.aughing a little in his relief, he held her off and looked at 
her. She was tall and slender, like his mother, and had a 
delicate figure set off by her white duck skirt which fiarea 
about her ankles and by her white blouse with its rows ot 
exquisite lace. She was hatless ; her curhng hair hung down 
her back, restrained only by a blue ribbon, in the Eaglisa 
fashion. Her white slippers, and silk stockings enhanced her 
appearance of fragility. “You are thinner, darling,” said 
Timothy with tender accusation. She laughed sofdy aa-i 
patted his cheek, and her young face was full of light aad 
her grey eyes shone in the evening radiance. Now his hu: 
apprehension was gone. Melinda was all joy and ierenity. 
She took his hand and led him to a dogcart drawn by a fa: 
pony. The porter was informed by the girl that a carratge 
would jjick up the luggage at once. “I wanted tat :c be 
alone on the way home,” she said to Timothy. 

She sprang into the dogcart and Timothy f die wed taking 
off , his hard hat to let the evening breeze cool hij fershead 
Melinda gathered up the reins, clucked to the nrcthec geny, 
and they drove away. For a while Timothy was ccnteni m iit 
in silence beside the, girl as she deftly guided de zca'- do vi 
the cobbled hill to the village. He looked a: the h/uh i-tJ 
quiet sky, the walls, the little gardens, the hutched' .-:c:h 
the children at gates, the blowing at t:.av ieasd: 

windows, the curving hedges, the traos and the 
carriage, the drowsing cats on window-shh. de holwhl'u-; 
and the ancient twisted chestnuts a-d ht-* 
birches. 

Melinda was smiling gently; sonte±zii ue 
Timothy and a quick happ'ness darted acrut he' hue „ * 
soft hght. Her long silken curls clew a:c':; ur ' 

he looked at the touching lias iron "hn u- -■ - 
so sweet to him. He dek 'hJ- uL' 

Melinda, I’m not going home whhuu uu 



“ I know,” she said. The dogcart left the little hamlet and 
f swung between high hedgerows blowing with buttercups and 
/ ferns and little white flowers. From the meadows above came 
/ the lowing of home-going cattle and the tinkle of their bells. 

( Swallows rose against the falling sun ; the scent of salt water 
\ mingled with the perfume of warm grass. Somewhere church 
bells rang, their infinitely melancholy and nostalgic sound 
falling over the countryside, and birds clamoured in the trees 
> and a distant dog barked. 

\ Timothy said, “ Have you told Mother yet, dear? ” 

/ Melinda hesitated, and she was grave again. “ No. Timothy. 

I don’t know why, but I thought I should wait until you 
came. I didn’t want her to think that it was all — stealthy.” 

Timothy sat up, and his apprehensions were sharp again, 
“ You should have told her,” he said. And then, “ Never 
mind, dear. Perhaps you are right.” 

She smiled at him timidly. “ I hope so. And I do think you 
are wrong about Mama objecting. Why should -she? My 
friend Lady Agnes married a viscount eighteen years older’ 
than herself, and everyone thought it was a fine match, includ- 
ing Mama. As for Uncle Montague, I’m sure he’ll approve; 
he’s so fond of you, Timothy.” 

"Pernicious, like me,” said Timothy, laughing a little. . 

“Oh, Timothy,” said the girl, “I couldn’t live without 
you. And I do so want to go home. It’s beautiful here, and I 
love London, too, but it’s not home.” 

He was very moved, and he held her slender elbow. 
“ What? Y ou prefer old dowdy Boston and the , fusty ' old 
ladies in bombazine and the dry Common and all the imita- 
N tions of England and the respectable vulgarity'?- But then, 
we'll be living in New York too.” 

He told her of his progress with Caroline as the dogcart 
climbed up the winding and silent road to the headland, and 
Melinda^ smiled again, her sweet and affectionate smile. 

Once, she said, “ Caroline really loved me ; that was when 
I was a little girl. I never told you, but one day she brought 
out a box of water colours and she tried to paint me in my 
pink frock with a blue sash. She was terribly discouraged ; 
she said the colours were so pale.” 

paint?” said Timothy in astonishment. 

Why, yes. She was fierce about the paleness of the 
colours. It was a lovely little portrait of me ; I wanted to 
keep tt, but she tore it up at once. I cried, and she cried too. 
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I couldn’t have been more than 5>t, 3. I ca_e 

the orphan home.” " e- 

Timothy thought about Caroune. bee 
and he suspected that there v,-ere many 
make him uncomfortable, but an "..iS cue 
considered. Then he said, shruggmg, 

Stockington’s school were taught to daobj.e in VT.it-i 

You did, yourself.” ^ 

“ Yes. But Caroline’s work was dinerent. I waa Uw, 
but even at that age her painting looked strong and 
to me. It reminds me of a painter whose work I saw m Paiis. 
Ames! Yes, that was the name. Isn't it strange that ne 
should have the same name?” 

But Timothy was already tired of Caroline. He wanted to 
look at Melinda and talk about her. The dogcart reached ^e 
high green headland, broad and filled with blue evening 
shadows, silent and full of peace. Far beyond lay the bay, 
sparkling like silver fire and streaked with scarlet below the 
setting sun. And now they saw Lord Haines’s country seat, 
a house of grey stone under heavy trees, witho'ul-£2.t?5^or 
walls, and surrounded by deep gardens. The road tsas 
private, soft with dry dust. 

' Melinda and Timothy ran into the stone hall togsthe.*, arc 
stained-glass windows threw jewelled hght down upon 
The panelled walls were lined with armour and ceccaccs. acC 
a low fire burned in a wide fireplace against tee nsieg =■• ic- 


ing chill. Timothy looked about him with plearcra; cr-er 
smelled old and musty here, or damp or mirltzzlj, maege c 
was an ancient house. There was a warmth wicicit: m 
the hall, in the curve of the great stairway, in me atiicc. :i 
oaken chairs and settees filled with bcighi czzhlzzs. T:z.z:.-,r 
knew_ that his mother had brought ht: c'zz— a: aa.; a c 
mansion, and air and grace, and he was alwavs ah,c aa a. — -i 
and be part of the gracious househeid. ' ~ ^ 

^nthia came down the stairway in a hrha aaai "^aa ' 
string of fine pearls about her threat a.-.c halana nai~ n ' 
she did not appear to be more tbzn fc^’Wa a.c Hir'-- 

was as soft and vivid as ever, thouah cIa:-~-'v ' 

and her skin was still fine and clear. he'~'a- - 
distinct. She, was leading a lit't- cev -? --- tlT. 
climbed slowly and carefully dew'’'*-^ “-.■-"'Tr '' 
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Timothy kissed her, patted her shoulder in his usual banter- 
ing manner, picked up his small brother, and kissed him. The 
child gave him Melinda’s own serious look and her timid 
smile, and when he smiled he lost his resemblance to his 
father, for his smile was not quite Montague’s. “You’ve 
forgotten me, haven't you, William?” asked Timothy, He 
was fond of his brother, who amused him with his solemnity. 
The child shook his head mutely and stopped smiling, and 
Timothy put him down. 

“ Let me look at you,” said Cynthia, taking Timothy’s thin 
shoulders in her hands and looking up at him searchingly. 
“ Good heavens. It seems preposterous that such a big young 
man is my son! You make me feel old, dear.” 

“ Age cannot wither nor custom stale her infinite variety,” 
said Timothy with some malice. 

“I hate that phrase.” said Cynthia, smoothing her dress 
about her excellent waist and exhaling perfume. “ It isn’t' in 
the least gallant ; it’s usually said of old ladies who are fat 
and rich, and it’s always said by their hopeful nephews who 
hopefully count their aunts’ years. But tell me all about 
New York and Boston. We haven’t seen you since Christmas. 
Do come into the sitting-room ; tea is waiting.” 

“Where’s old Montague?” asked Timothy as they went 
into the wide and pleasant sitting-room where a fire rustled 
invitingly and windows stood half open to the evening, breeze 
and looked upon the gardens. 

“ Don’t be disrespectful, dear,” said Cynthia with her old 
coquettfeh way of tapping him on the arm. “ Montague will 
be here for dinner ; he’s in the village about something. He 
becomes quite the country squire in Devonshire and potters 
about and discusses crops and has beer at the inn.” 

“ Square, ragged, homespun Montague,” said Timothy. “ I 
love to see him in his country boots and with his brown stick 
and his walking gaiters. Honest Montague, and his pipe and 
his old dad’s big gold watch and chain which he never wears 
in^^London. Ive often wondered if it still runs.”. 

Now you are mocking again,” said Cynthia, and smiled 
her and charming smile. “Montague’s just like every 
^ different man in the country.”. 
That s good,’ said Timothy. “ If the old boys in these 
parts ever saw him as he is there’d be another hanging on the 
village green, title or no title ” 

I thought you were fond of him!” cried Cynthia, begin- 

ing to pour tea. Melinda darling do give Timothy some of 


these sandwiches so he can chew them, and sti-? ^7 

fond of Montague ” said Timothy. “ It's }ust t^t I 
enw him. I would like to be a ruddy Enghshmaa ~ 
title and a country seat and a house m London and a 
ing box in Scotland and an ermine cloak and. coror^u .... 
coronations and practicaUy all the money in me 3rnp 
Empire— that is, all the money the Queen hasn t snatv.aeu m. 

herself.” , „ . u-u , 

“Well,” said Cynthia, “she has all those childrm, >ua 

know, and then the grandchildren too. Just swarms ot them. 
Timothy laughed. He refilled little William’s cup hnnsem ; 

• the child gazed at him with great wide eyes. 

“ Melinda, you. look so pale,” said Cynthia. “TL-othy, ca 
tell me it’s my imagination.” 

“ She needs to go home permanently,” said Timothy. " -:h 
wrong to leave me there all alone while the three of yea zee: 
cosily in England. I’ll have to change it.” 

He looked at her closely as he said this, but her harpy ~ Ja 
did not alter. " I suppose it is lonely for you,” she sa.c. “ 3_r 
how nice it is for all my family to be with me here. 1: rahu: 
up for everything. Besides, dear, you’ll be marry hrr- cm :i 
these days. By the way, how is Caroline?” 

He told her of Caroline, and she regarded him. prrcai” ar_ 
nodded her pretty head and poured more tea. *1 a.' -a-: c,_ 
you the poor girl was no fool ; she's proved mar iry — ■- 
ing you, dear. Is her third baby bom yet?” 

“No, but imminent,” said Timothy. "Cymhm ' • 

waited for Melinda’s laugh, bur the eme: nri • - 

abstracted. “ Melinda,” said Cyamha, " n - ' 

“No, Mama,” said Melinda. “I «ar rmr'mmZr - ■ 

Caroline. I don’t know why, but I va: mma cm*' ~ ” 

“Poor thing,” said Cynthia. “Eev ric 

husband, Timothy?” * ~ 

• “ As boorish and dull as ever.” -- — am ■ 
hate each other heartily; he’d Lie —— ~_ 

frightful house whenever' Fm me.-e:'~ ~ 

_:'ThelongEnglishtwihghr<et:;c,Laarar---- 
Lord Haines. came into” the hahr-.m-— -"r".' ~ 

respectable face cordial as he 

hands, and Cynthia rana for",''' - S'"'— — * ‘ ' 

ened; one last bird sana m -.C'33_'".'. t" ' " " ' ' - 
was infinitely sweet and'sad arc ->37' -3' ^ 

' Mehnda was sileah Ihrer.'^^ - --3'"' -> 



ler. 

\fter dinner that night Timothy and ^rd Haines were left 
Wnne fo drink their brandy together. The two men talked in 
o\v and serious voices now that Melinda and Cynthia had 

'^^“Ancf ’you are really convinced, sir,” said Timothy, “ that 
we are actually about to enter the age of prolonged and- 

“Tontai^ n'Lded. He looked at 

don’t know why I smoke this thing, he said, but it seems 
ejected of me in the country. Yes. Timothy. These are he 
last years of peace. And grace. We’re all preparing 
new century and what it will bring us. My father told me that 

his father was certain that the X'him 

change in the world, but my father had at first thought him 
merely elderly and full of crochets. But my grandfat^r was 
quite right, you know. The world changed violently, uie Age 
of Reason, or the Age of Enlightenment as they liked W 
it, passed with extraordinary suddenness after the turn of me 
century. There was old Bony and his wars ; there aho 
Waterloo and the Congress of Vienna and the industrial- 
revolution and a tremendous change in mores and the solia 
rise of the middle class and a new Puritanism. They blame 
the last on poor old Victoria, but she is the symptom of her 
times and not its cause. She is the living symbol of the rniddle 
s class, and now we have mean middle-class virtues, middle-, 
class dullness, middle-class obstinacy, middle-class determin^ 
tion to have its day, and all the other dreary matters. Dash 
and joy. grandeur and aristocracy, intellect and prjde and 
privilege, glory and passion — all these, my boy, began to pass 
away with extreme speed after 1800. 

“ I'll probably never see these things again in my lifetime ; 

I only saw their passing. When your southern states lost that 
war of yours, your country also lost its last grace, poetry, 
spaciousness, and the charm of living. No wonder we English 
loved your South. It was not all greed for profits, I assure 
you, which sent England to the aid of southern gentlemen.” 

Timothy listened with sympathetic alertness and nodded 
over and over. 

“ There was a time,” said Lord Haines, sipping his brandy 
and looking at Timothy over the glass, “ when money and 
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Montague talking about so long? We go to bed early in the 
country.” She smiled; her contentment had made her flesh 
silky and vibrant, 

Timothy sat down near her where she had reclined on her 
chaise longue. “I won’t keep you up. Mother,” he said. 
‘* Just give me five minutes.” 

must have had a tiring journey. You look positively wan ; if 

“ Darling, I’m not the Queen,” she said, “ Dear me, you, 
you keep the muscles in your face so tight all the time you’U 
be old before your time. I never saw you so serious! What is 
it, Timothy?” 

“ It’s very simple,” he said, and he clasped his hands tightly 
between his knees. “ It’s possible you’ve already guessed it,' I 
love Melly.” 

“Why, dear, we all do,” she replied with tenderness. 
“Now, Timothy, don’t be tiresome again. You are always 
saying that the English climate doesn’t agree with. her. , The 
climate in Boston is much worse than in London and just as 
dank and steamy. And we intend to spend much more time 
here in Devonshire, for Melinda’s sake, and I hope that 
satisfies you. Surely you must admit that the weather here is 
perfect, so balmy and mild. Melinda enjoys herself here ; she 
has many friends in the country and is a great favourite. 
There is a certain family — you haven’t met them yet — but one 
of the sons ” 

Timothy broke in, “Mother! You didn’t hear me, I said 
I love Melly, and she loves me. We want to be married ; we 
always did, since she was twelve years old.” 

It was not possible. His mother had sat up abruptly as 
\ though struck, and she had become old, older than her years, 
old as death in her colour and the starkness of her face and 
the bright terror of her eyes. Her hair fell back from her 
face. She caught the arms of the chaise longue, and her hands 
clung to them, and her mouth opened and her jaW: dropped. 

“What?” she muttered, and then swallowed. Then she 
cried out, “What? What did you say?” 

‘ Good God,” replied Timothy. “ Is the idea so horrible 
to you? I m your son, remember? You never liked, me, but 
I never thought I was repulsive enough for you to hate. .I’m 
sure you love me, in your way. Didn’t you hear me? I love 
Melly. I can support her in even your e.xtravagant style, even 
without her own money. I will give her anything she wants.” 
As the expression on his mother’s face became even more 
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She was staring at him, not only with horror, but wit 
anguished pity and love. 

“ Is it something about Melly’s background or family?” H 
tried to smile contemptuously. 

She thought, then said in a broken voice, as if some hopi 
had been given her. “ Yes, yes! It is that. And so you can’ 
marry her.” 

“ I thought ah the records at that orphanage were sealed.’ 
He was convinced that his mother’s objection was not hei 
objection to him, personally, after all, and he could really 
smile. " But I suppose you found out. Were Melly’s parents 
idiots or criminals or hanged, or something? It doesn’t 
matter. You only have to look at Melly to know her for what 
she is herself. Mother, I swear that Melly’s background 
means nothing to me. I love her too much.” 

He waited, but she did not answer him. Long slow tears 
ran down her face. Over and over, she shook her head. 

“ You didn’t think Melly not fit to marry some nobleman’s 
son here. Mother. Why do you think she isn’t good enough 
for me?” . 

She appeared to diminish before his eyes, to. become bent 
and withered and ancient. “Believe me,” she said, and her 
voice was whispering again, “ you can’t marry her. If I'd ever 
have thought — I’d have told you, Timothy, long ago. But I 
thought you loved Melinda as your sister. Your adopted 
sister. That was all.” 


He put his hands in his pockets and looked at her narrowly. 

“ Well, I don’t love her as my sister, I love her as a woman, 
as the girl I am going to marry in spite of everything. You 
can’t stop us.” 

He remembered all at once that Caroline had had a similar 
reaction to his announcement. “ Caroline said I couldn't 
rharry Melly, either. What is it? I have a right to know.” 

Caroline said that?” Cynthia cowered against the back of 
the longue. “ Caroline— knows?” 

Apparently. She told me that she couldn’t tell me, that it 
was up to you to tell me. Tell me ! ” His voice rose viciously. 
“ Tve got to know!” 


(^nthia was even more stricken. She looked about her 
Wildly’ ^*f looking for a place to hide, to bury herself, to 
forget. Then she pressed her hands to her cheeks and resumed 

her fearful litany; “Oh, God. Oh, God.” 

“ Tell me,” said Timothy, 
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Cynthia’s body shrivelled in her wide white robe. She 
looked down at the pretty carpet -which covered the floor. 
She faltered. “ She’s your adopted sister. There’s a law ” 

“ Nonsense,” he said, recovering some of his sure^ again. 
“ I’m a lawyer. And I’m not a Catholic and neither is Melly, 
and the impediment of a kind of consanguinity doesn’t apply 
to us. I can tell you, in full honesty, that there is no law in 
America which prevents me from marrying Melly. None. 
Well?” 

“You don’t understand!” Her voice was a thin wail. 
“Why, it would be a kind of — incest!” 

“ Oh,” he began impatiently. “ Incest! Have you lost your 
mind. Mother?” 

The soft evening wind blew out the brocade curtains of the 
window, and they seemed to wrap themselves about Cynthia, 
as if to protect and hide her. She clung to the folds desper- 
ately to hold herself upright. She looked at Timothy, and 
then her head dropped on her breast, and she only stood 
there. 

She became aware, in her torment and her sickness, that a 
long time had passed in silence. Her head felt as heavy as a 
stone; she had enormous difficulty in raising it. And then 
when she saw the terribleness of her son’s face she fell back 
again. 

“ Dear, dear Mama,” he said softly. “ Would it be incest?” 

She folded her arms in the draperies and held them to her 
breast. She could not look away from him. But she said, as if 
expiring, “Yes, Timothy. Yes.” 

And then,' “ Forgive me, Timothy. Forgive me.” 

“Who is her father, dear Mama?” 

His voice was still soft, and she lifted her face and closed 
her eyes and could not answer. 

Again there was silence in that pretty room, and the wind 
rose and a night bird cried. 

“Why, that was a foolish question, wasn’t it?” said 
Timothy. “Her father was John Ames. John Ames. I just 
remembered. You were his mistress for a long time. You 
were, and are, a trumpery woman, dear Mama.” 

“ Oh, Timothy,” she said, and her tears began again. 

“ Oh, forgive me. I’d rather have died than told you. I love 
you, Timothy.” 

He did not move. He, too, looked old. His hands were 
clenched. 
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“ And Melinda,” she murmured. “Poor child. Poor child- 
ren. What can I do? What can I do now to help both of 
you?” 

“ It’s very simple,” he said. “ It won’t really matter to you. 
Mama. You will laugh about it in a few days ; I know you. 
It will be a joke between you and your husband. How you 
will laugh in your pretty way. You can tell Melly yourself, 
like the good sweet mother of both of us.” 

He paused, then said, “ But wouldn’t this be better? I’ll tell 
Melly myself.” 

She started towards him, but he flung, out his arm. She 
stopped and cried, “You can’t do that, Timothy! You said 
you loved her. You can’t break her heart by telling and 
shaming her. You wouldn’t do that to Melinda, would you? 
Oh, God, you wouldn’t!” 

“ She’d hate you,” he said meditatively. “ Yes, she’d hate 
you. And that’s what you deserve.” 

“You’d kill her, Timothy! You’d really kill her! I’m all 
she has. You would even take that away from her, because 
you hate me. Hate me, I deserve it. But don’t hurt Meh'nda. 
Don't hurt my child.” 

“You’ve hurt her. You’ve destroyed her, dear Mama.' 
You’ve destroyed me too.” 

He tried to breathe against the choking desolation in his 
throat and the dreadful loss he was suffering, and the hatred. 
He thought of Melinda waiting to hear even now what his 
mother had to say, waiting for him to knock on her door and 
tell her. " Melinda,” he said aloud. “ Melly.” He still could 
' not think of her as his sister. He could only think of leaving 
of never seeing her again, of never having her for his 
wife. She had wanted to come with him to-night to his 
mother, to be with him when he told Cynthia. What had 
made him refuse? What had made him say he must see his 
mother alone? “ Melly,” he said again, ■ ■ 

“ Timothy.” his mother cried. 

He turned away from her. He spoke in a flat dull voice. “ I 
won t tell her. I couldn't, not even to do to you what you’ve 
done to us. If only you’d told me when she was a child. But 
that \yas beyond you ; you had to hug it all gleefully to your- 
^If. I can t tell Melly, and you can’t, either. I can see tliat. 
Yes, 1 can see that. She’s waiting in her room for me to come 
to her. She’s waiting.” 

door. “ I’m going to the inn in the village. 
Ill stay there overnight and take the first train to London. 
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And you can lie to Melly ; you can say whatever you want — 
that I changed my mind. Anything. It doesn’t matter. 
Nothing matters any more.” 

Lord Haines, who was reading comfortably in bed in his large 
cool bedroom, heard a tap on his bedroom door and then 
his wife entered. He looked up smilingly and in welcome, 
but when he saw her face he stepped out of bed in his long 
nightshirt and was as disturbed as it was- possible for him to 
be. ‘‘Cynthia/’ he said. ‘‘What is wrong, my dear?” 

She stood near his bed and was speechless, so he put his 
short and pudgy arms about her and forgot that she was taller 
than he and even forgot, as usual, to stand on his toes when 
embracing her. Then he drew her to his bed and was shocked 
to feel how feebly she moved. He put her down gently and 
sat beside her and picked up her hand, which was cold and 
lifeless. Then she bent her head and cried soundlessly and 
shivered. He took his woollen robe and wrapped it about her 
and waited. Cynthia was no light-minded woman ; if she was 
in this state at almost midnight, then she had experienced 
some disaster. 

‘‘What is wrong?” he demanded more insistently, and 
. rubbed her cold hands. 

“ Timothy,” she said, and her voice was so low and hoarse 
that he had to bend, his head to hear her. 

“ Oh? ” Lord Haines frowned but was relieved. He knew 
Timothy very well ; he was certain that so discreet a young 
man would do nothing very vital to jeopardize his position 
with his mother and her husband. So Montague’s alarm dis- 
appeared. He said almost indulgently, ‘‘ Why don’t you get 
into my bed, my dear? It’s warm with hot bottles, and you 
are so cold.” 

But Cynthia did not move. She finally looked up. “He 
wants to get married,” she began. 

. Oh, so that was it. Was the young fool about to marry 
some impossible troUop and make an ass of himself in public? 
But that was not like Timothy, the fastidious and cool-eyed 
and exigent. “ Who?” asked Lord Haines. 

Cynthia wet her lips. She looked at her husband implor- 
_ ingly. “ Melinda,” she whispered. 

« Lord^ Halnra dropped her hand and his eyes bulged. 
“ Well,” he said, and then added with rare vulgarity “ That’s 
a bloody contretemps, isn’t it! Good God” 
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Cynthia stared at him dazedly, and then she saw, his sym- 
pathy and amazement. 

“What?” she murmured. 

“ Do you mean, ray dear, that Timothy didn’t know Mel- 
inda is his sister?” 

Cynthia clutched the nightshirt at his chest with both 
hands. “ Did you know, Montague, did you know?.” 

He put his fingers over her hands vei^ tightly. “ But cer- 
tainly, my poor love. I knew from the instant I saw the girl 
that she was your daughter and that her father was poor old 
Johnny,” He paused. “Is it possible no one else knew? In 
spite of the resemblance and the circumstances?” He was 
incredulous. 

Cynthia was so relieved that she burst out crying and put 
her head on her husband’s shoulder. “ And you didn’t mind, 
Montague?” 

He patted her cheek tenderly. “ Certainly not, dear Cyn- 
thia. Do you mean that you thought I didn’t know and were 
afraid that I’d find out some day? What you must have suf- 
fered and feared. Yet I thought that you knew I knew.” 

“ Oh, Montague,” she cried, and he tried to comfort her. 
Now she could speak coherently and tell him, of the interview 
between herself and Timothy, and as she spoke his expression 
became menacing, though he continued to smooth her wet 
cheek. That damned young rascal, to speak so to his mother, 
to Lady Haines ! When Cynthia had finished he held her to 
him and thought. Then he asked, “ You haven’t talked with 
Melinda yet? You must do so at once, since she’s waiting, 
^.,,And I'll have a word with Timothy myself.” 

He paused and considered. “ You know, it might have been 

est not to say anything, Cynthia. After all, the Egyptian 
chaps, all the Pharaohs, married their sisters. It was the Jaw. 
Full sisters, too. Well, don’t shudder. The truth might have 
come out some day when real damage had been done through 
a marriage. Let me give you a little brandy before you speak 
to Melinda. I don’t think she should know the truth ; no, I 
truly do not. You must be very inventive and very calm, my 
poor girl.” 

He gave her a glass of brandy, and she humbly kissed his 
ringers before taking the glass from him. He touched her 
gendy on the head, put on his robe, and went to Timothy’s 
room. He found that TimoUiy had packed a valise and was 
ready to go. 

He was not particularly moved by Timothy’s controlled but 



very apparent suffering. He shut the door behind him and 
said, “Were you thinking of walking to the village inn at 
midnight, three miles away, Timothy?” 

“ Then you know,” said the young man. 

“ Certainly, I always knew. I am surprised that a man like 
you didn’t know all the time. What blind eyes you have. 
Now, concerning that inn and that walk, for of course you 
haven’t rung for a carriage?” 

Timothy sat down on the bed as if exhausted. “ No,” he 
said. “ It isn’t a long walk ; I don’t want to disturb anyone, 
and it’s all downhiU.” He looked at Lord Haines and could 
not keep the gleam of hatred from his eyes. “ Y ou knew aU 
the time and you never told me.” 

“ Why should 1 have? Did you take me into your con- 
fidence? I do admit now that I should have been suspicious 
of your obvious affection for Melinda all these years, knowing 
you as I do. A man of your kidney doesn’t love anyone 
merely, for family reasons ; had you had a brother or sister 
you had known as your sister, you would most probably have 
hated them and considered them impediments to your own 
fortune and inheritances. Yes, I should have been sus- 
picious.” 

He paused. “ I have no intention of providing you with a 
carriage. I also have no intention of permitting you to create 
scandal in the village by appearing past midnight with your 
luggage. You are not going to cause tongues to wag about 
your mother. And about me. Is that understood?” 

“Are you threatening me?” asked Timothy, roused from 
his sick apathy. 

“ Of course I am, if you wish to be so blunt. And I don’t 
threaten weakly. I can ruin you. I will certainly ruin you for 
ever, my dear boy, if you do anything rash to-night. 1 think 
you will consider that, for you are no fool. I say this in 
warning, so that you will never scandalize your mother’s 
name, anywhere, or at any time. Again, is that understood?” 

Timothy was silent. Lord Haines smiled coldly. “ It isn’t 
that I do not sympathize with you,” he said. “ But you are a 
man, after ail, and not a whining girl or a child. What is 
done is done, and there will be no revenge for you.” 

He waited, but Timothy said nothing. The young man’s fair 
hair gleamed in the lamplight. Lord Haines said, “ There is a 
morning train to London at half-past seven. You will spend 
what is left of to-night in this house, then a carriage will be 
ready for you at the door at seven ; before that you will be 
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served breakfast in your room. You will indicate to the 
coachman— confound servants!— that you are needed urgently 
in London, at once. Good night.” He hesitated, then held 
out his band to Timothy. Timothy looked at the warm plump 
hand, that most powerful hand. And so he shook hands with 
his stepfather. 

“ Good night,” Lord Haines repeated. “ I assure you I 
am sorry, but often things like this cannot be helped.” He 
looked at Timothy again. “ I prescribe a stiff drink of brandy. 
Ring for it.” 

Never in her life had Cynthia been so devastated as she 
slowly crept to Melinda's room and saw that there was light 
under the girl’s door. She had seen her beloved parents dead 
and had thought she would never suffer so again ; she had 
lost a husband, and then, much more, agonizing, John Ames. 
Yet all that was nothing to what she was enduring- now. 
Three times she lifted her hand to knock on the door, and 
three times her hand fell down helplessly. But she must have 
made some sound, some catch of the breath, for the door was 
flung open eagerly and Melinda stood there, the light shining 
in her hanging curls, her beautiful face smiling. When, she 
saw her mother the smile disappeared, and her eyes opened 
wide and she felt disaster. She stood aside, and Cynthia 
moved into the light and pretty room, found a chair, and fell 
into it silently. 

“Mama?” asked the girl, pleading. 

She studied Cynthia, and what she saw was even more 
r,i^disastrous. She sat on the edge of her bed and dropped her 
'lender hands between her knees. “You told Tim no, 
Mama?” 

Cynthia nodded, (he tears heavy in her eyes. Then she held 
out her arms to her daughter. Melinda, who was very white, 
did not move for a few moments. Then, crying out a little, 
she went to her mother, knelt beside her, and permitted 
Cynthia to put her arms about her and hold her close. But she 
did not respond to the caress. 

1 m so sorry. Mama,” she murmured. “ But we are going 
to be married just the same. We’ve talked about the pos- 
sibility of your objecting ; I’m so sorry, for I love you so 
much. But we are going to be married.” 

„ ^^^ifhia pulled the girl’s head to her breast. She said. 

No, my darling. Uncle Montague and I have just talked 
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about it-. You see,”— aad she had to swallow the dryness in 
her throat repeatedly so that she could go on — “ we know aU 
about Timothy. He would make you very unhappy. When 
I— when I talked with Timothy I found out something else. 
He can’t love anyone, really. If you had no money of your 
ovra,— over a million dollars now — and prospects of much 
more, he would not want you.” 

Melinda pulled away from her, and her grey eyes flashed. 
“That is not so, Mama! Timothy loves me; he always did. 
I will ask him to come in here now and let him say so to 
your face!” 

Cynthia clasped her hands tightly together. “ He’s already 
gone, Melinda. He left for the village half an hour or more 
ago. That was because we told him that if he married — 
you, we would both cut you off from the family, and you 
would have no prospects of an inheritance, and neither would 
he.” 

Melinda sat back on her heels. She was very white, and her 
eyes fixed themselves in such intense pain on her mother that 
Cynthia could not bear it. “Tim has gone?” said the girl, 
“ I can’t believe it! He left me because — because of money?” 

Cynthia nodded. “ Oh, Melinda, listen to me. He knows 
how rich and powerful Montague is. Montague was very 
frank with him ; marriage to you would mean that Timothy 
would be ruined for ever.” 

“ Uncle Montague did that to me? ” cried the girl in 
bewilderment and shock, “ I thought he was fond of me ! ” 
“It is because he is fond of you that he did it, darling. 
Please try to understand. We know what Timothy is ; he 
would break your heart. If Timothy had really loved you and 
were willing to defy Montague and sacrifice his prospects, 
then he would not have left this house and left you without a 
word or even a note. Isn’t that clear to you? Surely you can 
see now that you are less important to him than his future ! ” 
Melinda put her hands over her face, but she did not cry. 
Cynthia watched her ; she felt very weak and prostrated and 
her knees were shaking. 

“ He’s my son, Melinda, but he is a bad man. He was a bad 
boy. He never cared for anyone. He is using his cousin 
Caroline now, and she should be warned about him. He uses 
everyone, Melinda. I am his mother, and it almost kills me to 
tell you this. If I’d only known sooner! I should have told 
you, and this would never have happened,” 
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Melinda dropped her hands. Her young face was lost and 
stricken; she looked beyond Cynthia. “Oh, Melinda,” said 
Cynthia, but the girl did not appear to have heard her. • 

She said, “ It isn’t possible. No, it isn’t possible. . I’m sure , 
he loves me.” She stared at Cynthia now. “ I’m sure he loves 
me!” Her voice was a cry of suffering. 

“No, darling. He doesn’t. He never did. Don't look like 
that, Melinda ; it breaks my heart. But it’s all for the best. 
You are young. You will meet someone else who will really- 
love you and make you happy. You will forget.” 

“ No,” said Melinda, shaking her head;. “ I’ll never- forget." 

A month later, in New York, Caroline said coldly to her . 
cousin Timothy, “You surely realize that it wasn’t my place 
to teU you about your mother! And Melinda. I never inter- 
fere with anyone’s affairs ; it was your mother’s affair. I could 
not tell you.” 

Timothy looked at her a long time. He was very thin and 
appeared extremely dred. Then he smiled at the hostility and 
cousin. “No,” he said gently, “you couldn’t 
me. You are quite right.- We’ll just have .to 
forget all about it, won’t we?” 

11 never forget, he said to himself even while he ^v^ ' 
Me of th 'i^ver forget, as you’ll see for yourself ■ 
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“ Tom dear, you mustn’t worry,” said the, old woman, turn- 
ing her head restlessly on her pillows. Her thin white hair was 
only a wisp over her pale skull. ” Old people get colds very 
easily. I’m really very comfy, dear." 

“ I’ll have the doctor for you at once,” said Tom, more and 
more concerned as he listened to Beth’s cough. He patted her , 
hand. “Where’s your tonic?”. He poured the brown medi- 
cine for her, and she took it obediently and gave him a long , 
and faded look of love and sadness. The room was becoming 
warm. Gladys was a good girl ; she kept the room neat, and 
the little window was clean. Which is more than can be said 
for the rest of the house, Tom thought, angry with himself 
that he always let Caroline have her way. But it was easier, 
than confronting her indomitable stubbornness. Besides,, he 
loved her. Had he loved her less he would have opposed her 
more. " 

He went downstairs. The trap was already waiting for him. 
But first he went into Caroline’s study, v^ere she was, as 
always surrounded by papers and ledgers. She looked up at 
him, frowning for an instant. There were no grey threads ia 
her fine black hair, though she was nearly forty. Her face bad 
changed little; it merely seemed stronger and harder and 
squarer. The perpetual large freckles on her broad nose ■ 
never failed to charm Tom, and the sudden smile which 
quickly replaced her frown bad never lost its ability to 
touch him, to make him think of her as a young and vulner- 
able girl. He kissed her, and she clutched him to her and 
kissed him over and over. But she said, “ Do try to make a 
good bargain this time, Tom. People always cheat you.”. 

“ No, they don’t,” he said. “ You mean that I never cheat 
them, and that’s a different thing entirely. Carrie, Beth seems 
very sick this morning. Send for the doctor at once.” 

*'^Why?” She stopped smiling. 

“ I told you. She has a bad cough. Promise me you’ll send 
for the doctor.” 

. big pale mouth, no longer red and uncertain, set 

itself in hard lines. Then as Tom continued to meet her eye 
determinedly she shrugged. " Very well,” she said. “ But if 
you had your way you’d be calling the doctor daily for Beth, 
which IS ridiculous." 

She ad^d, “ Will you be seeing Timothy in New York?” 

No. Of course not. I detest him more and more.” 

She smiled again. “ I can’t see why. He made a lot of 
money for all of us during the Panic of ’93. Oh, stocks were 
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brightly as always and rarely missed anything of importance. 

Mr. Tandy was waiting for Tom in his oflSce, and he 
greeted Tom with real affection. He had once said to his 
cousins, “ That young man, I might say, is the type of an 
emerging American race. He is more truly American than 
are we Bostonians, for it is evident that he is a mixture of 
bloods. He has the strongly boned facial structure of the 
Scot, the long head of the Englishman, the shrewd and intel- 
ligent long lip of the Irishman, the pugnacious nose of the 
German, and the dark skin and prideful look of the Spaniard. 
Indeed, truly American, the consolidation of many races into 
one new race.” 

“ What can I do for you, my dear Tom?” he asked when 
they were both seated in his office with the door firmly shut. 
“I gathered from your letter that it was something very 
important.” 

“It is, sir.” Tom hesitated. He rubbed his temple where 
the thick black hair had greyed. “ But it’s still the old story 
— Carrie.” 

“Ah, yes.” Mr. Tandy studied him reflectively. "She 
seems in excellent health.” 

" That isn’t what worries me. I thought we’d have another 
talk about her. My boy John is thirteen, Elizabeth is eleven, 
and Ames is ten. They aren’t young children any more. You 
will remember that when I talked with you last time you 
promised to try to persuade Carrie to let them live a more, 
natural life. John goes to the village school, which isn’t good 
enough, with only three overworked teachers ; he’ll have a 
hard time in Groton next year. Carrie never permitted him to 
make friends among the other children and visit them at their 
homes or bring them to ours. He goes in the buggy and comes 
tack in It, and that’s all. He had a tutor until he was ten, and 
the same old tutor teaches Elizabeth and Ames. She won’t let ■ 

he younger children go to John’s school ; it was he who rai.sed 
such a smoke that she finally permitted him to go, and that 
surprised me. Tom paused and smiled ruefully. “Carrie 
never wanted the children to leave the house and the grounds. 

u even Carrie understood that he must go away to school 
next year I ve tried to persuade her to let Elizabeth go to 
Miss Stockington’s. And there’s Ames ” 

Tom frosvned. “Ames is a peculiar little fellow. He isn’t 
robust like John. Hes secretive; you never know what he’s 
thinking. Sometimes he’s very unfriendly to everyone. In 

some ways he resembles ” 
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contittued: “If I didn’t have my old village friends and my 
workmen I’d go out of my mind. How can Carrie live with- 
out some human associations, some little friendship, some,, 
afiection from others besides me? .And so I come back to 
being afraid for her. She’s a recluse; she’s getting worse 
every year, and she isn’t old yet! She never steps out of that ' 
house except to go to her Boston office twice a month and to 
New York. If she loved our home I’d understand a little. But 
she doesn’t. It’s falling into rack and ruin, and I have to do 
the repairs on the sly — the outside, I mean. But the, interior ' 
needs renovating ; she hires only the cheapest and most , 
slovenly farm girls, and so the house is actually dirty. I tried 
to hire better, and though you will hardly believe it, she . 
became hysterical. She looked then as if she were being- 
threatened. Please don’t laugh, sir.’’ 

“ I assure you, Tom, that I am not laughing at all,” said 
Mr. Tandy seriously. “ You’ve kuown Caroline since she was 
very young, haven’t you? 1 did not see her, at aU until she was 
a young woman. About eighteen or nineteen. She was 
almost, at that time, the way she is now. How was she when 
she was a child?” 

Tom -thought about this, frowning. “She was frightened 
even then. But she was a sweet, shy child. Then she changed ; 

I don’t quite remember just when or how, except that she 
• seemed afraid of her shadow, and she grew away from me, 
and later I didn’t see her for several years. Mr. Tandy, I 
thought I knew all about Carrie. I’m sure I’m the only person 
she ever confided in, but that was a long time ago. .Just 
before we were married. Since then she hasn’t confided in me 
at all. 1 don t know what I did to ruin her confidence in me, 
but I must have done something. She’s interested in my 
work ; she s very excited about it sometimes and she’s given 
me some fine advice. But still, when I try to talk to her of 
get her to talk to me, she withdraws as if I had struck her,, 
and she s short with me for days afterward.” 

I see, said Mr. Tandy, thinking. “ You never knew her 
father, did you?” 

Tom said shortly, “ No, I never knew him. I would see him 
occasionally in the village, at the depot. I don’t know why I 
mted him, but I did. Perhaps it was because 1 thought he was 
injurii^ Carrie. 1 still think he was the worst influence in her 
ate. You never saw the filthy old house they lived in in 
Lyme during the summer. We all wondered how it survived 
each winter ; it was failing apart. Yet Mr. Ames was rich 
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child. Then she travelled with her father. She met many 
famous people internationally. Her father entertained them, 
and they entertained him and Caroline. Had she- been — ah — ' 
capable of forming friendships in those young years she would 
have done so. But she did not. There are some people who 
are constitutionally incapable of making friends. TTiey are 
recluses by nature. Caroline is simply wise enough to know 
her incapacity.” 

Mr. Tandy felt he was being mendacious, but he wanted to 
comfort Tom. Besides, John Ames had been dead a long 
time, and it was bad taste to arouse the dead, to .confront 
them with accusations, to denounce and judge Uiem, 

Now Tom was colouring again, and he smoked and looked 
at the window, where the November light was ashen and 
dull. “I don’t know how to say this, sir, but I must. I’ve 
been reading some books about a doctor in Vienna, a Dr.' 
Sigmund Freud. I don’t understand his theories, but then I’m 
not an educated man. But from what I have read, he. has 
cured people like Caroline through some sort of hocusrpocus. 
And I understand that there are some of his pupils in New 
York now. I have the addresses of one or two of them, which 
I got from the newspapers. 

“ I thought,” said Tom, “ that you might talk to Carrie and 
persuade her to see one of them. He might cure her of her 
terrible fears and her obsession for me and make her more 
normal and pull her out of herself. Something must be done 
quick for Carrie.” 

“ My dear young man!” exclaimed Mr. Tandy. “ Are you 
speaking of alienists? They’re for mad people. Good 
gracious! Caroline’s not mad. Did you actually think that 
an alienist, by some sort of hocus-pocus, as you call it, could ' 
help Caroline? I've read about their theories, too, quite 
extensively. They are of the opinion that every quirk of 
human nature is in some way connected with — ah — with 
intimate relationships. Can you conceive of Caroline talking 
artlessly and confidentially to such a man, when she won’t 
even talk to you, whom she loves? The idea is ludicrous! 
Caroline I” 

Tom was silent. Mr. Tandy became, agitated and shook 
his head. “There’s nothing wrong with Caroline; she's 
mentally and physically superior to most members of her sex. 
Her mind is absolutely clear and sharp, like a man’s. And 
I m certain she had no — ah — twisted thoughts about her 
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faard-%vorking servants in her aunt’s former home in Boston. 
Tom suspected, quite rightly, that Caroline would not pay • 
him enough. 

Tom listened to the howling and screaming of sleet , and 
water and watched the faint dull light that hardly lifted the 
desolation. A strong odour of salt mingled; with the furious . 
wind Tom said aloud, “ Somehow, this makes me think of 
my own life.” He pulled his coat up around his ears and 
went into the house. He encountered Gladys in the dark hall, 
and as she helped him remove his wet coat she sniSed and 
gasped audibly. With his usual kindness he ^ asked what 
troubled her. , 

“Oh, sir!" she sobbed. “It’s awful! Poor Beth died late 
last night! All alone, too.” 

“ Oh, my God," said Tom, feeling heavy and old and full 
of grief. Well, she wasn’t young, Gladys, so don’t cry like 
that.” He paused. “ What time did the doctor come, Gladys, 
and what did he say?” 

Gladys paused portentously, Tom’s coat dangling in her 
arms. “After she was dead, sir. Oh, ain’t it awful? Poor 
Beth!” 

Tom stood still. “ Why wasn’t he sent for before she died?" 
Gladys hung up the coat in the hall closet ■ before she 
answered. And then she said in a muffled voice, “ The 
mistress didn’t send for him, sir, until I came down after 
looking in on Beth at ten o’clock, just before I was going to 
bed, and there she was, dead, I’d seen her last at six when I 
took up her supper, and she was very sick, sir, indeed she 
was!” 

“Did you tell Mrs. Sheldon that?” asked Tom. 

“Yes. sir! And she said that Beth would be' all ri^t, and 
if she wasn’t the doctor would come to-day.” 

"And--no one — was with her when she died?" 

No, sir. Nobody. I wanted to look in on her a couple of 
times, but I was busy with Miss Elizabeth and Master Ames. 
They do get out of hand, and old Mr. Burton can’t handle 
them alone.” 

“Mrs. Sheldon didn’t go up at any time?” 

“ Not that I know of, sir. She was busy, like alvvays, in her 
study.” 

“Yes,” said Tom. “Like always.” 

Gladys had drawn the shades in Beth’s room, but Tom 
opened them. He was conscious of the profound silence of 
death in the little chamber and the sound of wind and sleet 
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and she was a girl again; listening to paternal, reproaches she 
did not comprehend but which threatened her.) “ Tom ! ” she 
cried again. “ I’m going to have Beth buried to-morrow near 
your parents. I’ll put up a big stone for her. I’ve ordered the 
nicest cofiBn from Boston — it cost three hundred doUars. And 
a lot of flowers from Brewster ; they’ll be here to-night. 
Toml" 

“ A cofQn and a stone and flowers for an old dead woman 
who had just wanted to know that you hadn’t forgotten' her,” 
said Tom. “ Just think, how much that’s going to cost you, 
Carrie. A few dividends for November from New York 
Central Railroad! How can you bear it?” 

She held out her hands to him, and her face was blank. She 
had the bewildered attitude of one who is blind and waits for 
attack. ' ■ 

“ I’ll never forgive you for this, Carrie," said Tom, and 
stepped back, over the threshold and shut the door behind 
him. 

He could not stand the house yet, the silent, guilty house. 
The dead old woman on the top floor seemed to dominate it, 
. to fill it with her forlorn and seeking presence. He put on his 
coat and went outside into the wind and dimness and salt sleet 
and walked down the sea lane to the shingle, which was wet 
and black. The wind tore at him ; the sleet stung his face ; 
the scream of the ocean deafened him. But he stood and did 
not care, or even know. He was one wound of sorrow. 

Then he felt a hand on his shoulder and heard someone 
panting beside him. He looked and saw Caroline. She had 
‘ flung one of his old coats over her dressing gown. Her ankles 
were bare, and her loosened hair whipped about her face. 
“Oh, Tom,” she cried. “Come back in! You’ll catch, lung 
fever out here. Please come back, Tom.” 

“I’ll never come back,” he said. 

" Listen ! ” cried Caroline in despair, {She was fifteen years 
old again, and she had not heard from her father for several 
months and she was afraid he was ill or dead in some foreign 
city, and she was lost.) 

“ I can’t listen, Carrie, because you can’t say anything that 
would mean something to me. You’ve ruined your own life. 
You re mining the children’s lives. I can’t help you. I’ve 
tried, all these years. You’re beyond help. But I can help, the 
children because they’re still young. They never had a father 
like yours, God damn him I” 

(The young Caroline had no words. She was heartbroken; 
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One of her hands clutched him again, and he pushed it off, 
not feeling its icy wetness. “ I’m going in,” he said. “ And 
you’d better too. Doctors cost money, you know.” He 
paused. “ You've even made our house ugly and dirty because 
it costs money to keep a house clean. You’ve bought all 
those expensive pictures, but you keep them locked away 
and hide the key. Why, Carrie, why?” 

(She was the young girl who had sat in the woods near 
the old house in Lyndon in the autumn, with the trees fiery 
about her and the sky brilliant through and above them, and 
there was a scarlet ribbon in her hand.) “ They’re mine,” she 
said, her voice rough and hoarse. (They were hers, secret and 
loved, and they loved her in return, and she was not alone 
but was communicating in fullness with beauty and tender- 
ness.) 

“ Yes, everything’s yours, Carrie. Everything. But , not 
everything now. You can have your money. That’s where 
your treasure is, as the Bible says.” 

(But her treasure was in love, and there was no love and 
no security now.) “ Why don’t you listen?” she said. “ Let's 
go in and I’ll try to tell you.” Her voice died away futilely. 

“ You don’t have anything to tell me any longer, Carrie.” 

He stood apart from her, and there was no love, no con- 
cern, no softening on his face. Her thin slippers, had sunk 
into the wet sand ; a wavelet of the incoming tide dashed ■ 
over her ankles. He said, ” You hate people. You always 
did. I don’t know why. Maybe you think that friendship 
will cost you a little cash. You never give anything to charity. 
You care for no one but yourself. And your money.” 

(She was beating again on the doctor’s door, and then the. 
doctor wa.s there and she was pulling at his sleeve and he was 
resisting her and regarding her with scorn and detestation 
because he thought she had no money to pay for help for her 
dying father. She heard the last echoes of the clanging of his 
doorbell.) 

“You can't live without money!” she cried. “They’lMet 
.you die, without money! They’ll let you die!” 

“ Y ou let Beth die, and you had money enough to give her 
a little ease at the last, but you didn’t. She died all alone." 

(But her father had not died ail alone. She had been with 
him, and there were tali kind women in White \vith cowls 
about their faces. They had helped her through those terrible 
days. She felt again their gentle hands, the comforting of 
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fifteen years ago, and her gloves were black. But she h'-d 
dignity. She reminded the young priest of his Aunt Marie, 
who had lived in Cincinnati until she died when he was still 
a child. He had been fond of Aunt Marie, a widow, and 
proud and poor, who had been a seamstress and had known 
the bitterness of sorrow and loss and privation. 

The' priest benuflected, then slipped quietly into the pew' 
beside the woman. She did not appear to notice him. -She 
was still staring emptily at the crucifix, her eyes unblinking. 
Again the priest hesitated ; he saw one tear run down her 
broad cheek, then drop on to the plain black of her winter 
coat. 

“Is there something wrong?” he whispered. “May I 
help?” 

She did not move for several moments, and he had just 
come to the conclusion that she was either absorbed in some 
awful agony that had deafened her to the human voice or she 
had not heard him, when she stiffly turned her head towards 
him. She regarded him silently, no expression on her features, 
and he was startled at the clear yellowish gleam of her eyes. 

“Something wrong?” he whispered gently. 

She shook her head. ■ She did not move, yet he had the 
impression that she had shifted away from him. 

, “ Are you sick?” 

Again she shook her head. 

“Won’t you let me help you?” he insisted. 

Her face changed, and he saw that she was not as old as he 
had believed and that she still had some youth. Again he 
thought of his aunt, who had, years ago, received the news 
that she was losing her sight and would soon be blind. His 
aunt had sat so, immobile in her tiny hot little parlour, too 
stunned to speak, too anguished with her thoughts. The priest 
put his young hand on this woman’s shoulder impulsively and 
said again, “Won’t you let me help you?” 

Her big pale lips parted, and her throat trembled, as if 
trying to reply. The priest glanced again at her black 
clothing and said, “Are you a widow?” 

A widow. Yes, she was a widow, she thought. She could 
finally speak, but only in a hoarse, far whisper. “ In a manner 
of speaking, yes.” 

Her tone, her words surprised the priest, and he looked 
more keenly at her. She had not spoken like a poor and 
ignorant woman, but like a lady of family and substance 
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resideiits. 
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“And that’s what interests me, funny enough, said 
Alfred with unusual thoughtfulness. “The ‘Century of the 
Common Man.’ What does that mean? Who is the Common 
Man? Never met a common man myself ; everybody you 
meet— your barber, shoeshiner, grocer, clerk, cook, black- 
smith, tailor, lawyer, doctor, professor merchant or whoever 
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—is a mighty uncommon feller and he knows it and is proud 
it. Stick a ‘common man' label on him and he’s, going 
to buck ; everybody thinks he’s better than his neighbour, 
ind so he is, damn it. I don’t like this Common Man thing; 
it smells like brimstone. And who’s behind it, I want to , 
tnow?” 

Tom was thinking of Caroline’s wild and incoherent reve- 
ations just before they were married, and his own revulsion 
ind partial disbelief. He had come to believe in the truth of 
ivhat she had told him; he had studied newspapers and. 
publications for all these years since then. . 

" I think you’re right,” said Tom. I haven’t any ground 
For my belief, and you probably don’t have much more. But 
i^ou can feel it in the air.” 

Alfred refilled his glass and Tom’s, and he was extremely 
sober for so lighthearted a young man. “ A funny thing has 
just occurred to me. I was at the Harvard Club in New 
fork last week. Now, you know the Bristow, Kellem and 
Bishop law firm in Boston : one of the best ; old family ; all 
the money in the world. Well, I met young Bishop in New 
York, son of old Bishop, junior member of the firm. A brainy 
feller, but mean and sharp. Somehow he isn’t doing well, in 
his dad’s firm ; old man’s disappointed in him, if you can 
believe the rumours you hear. Was graduated summa cum 
laude and all that. I remember him front Groton ; always 
thought himself better than anyone else; high and mighty. 
Quietly vicious and superior. After the summa cum laude, 
great things were expected of him. They fizzled out. He’s 
disgruntled. Looks at people with sparkling eyes,, as if he’s 
thinking of something nasty only be knows. 

“Well, 1 don’t like him. but after all, our families have 
always known each other and its noblesse oblige, you know. 
So I’m genial with him in my fatuous way and invite him for 
a drink, and the surly so-and-so accepts, and then stares into 
the glass. Tm not noted for exceptional tact — at least. Mel- 
incH is always saying so — so I ask him how. the law business is 
doing. And he looks at me contemptuously and says, ‘A 
bourgeois occupation. There are more important things in 
the world now, and they’ll be more and more, important in the 
next century. You’ll see.’ And he gives me a yellow smile, 
looks me up and down, and then without another word he 
gets up with the drink I’d just bought him and goes away. 

“ I can’t,” said Alfred, “ get him out of my mind tor some 
reason. He’s a failure and he knows it, even if he has a great 
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kids he’s had to manage and teach! So I am going to give 
him a pension for life, the same salary’s he's had with us.” 

“How kind of you, dear Tom,” said Melinda. 

“Not kind at all,” said Tom. “He’s had a time with our 
kids. I’m only trying to compensate him.” Then he said, 
“ We don’t appreciate teachers, any of us. They give their 
lives trying to make animals into men.” ■ 

He had announced to Caroline, after Beth’s death, that he 
would decide the future and the education of his children. 
She had said nothing. He had expected anger and argu- 
ments. He had been vaguely alarmed. He had sensed Caro- 
line’s withdrawal from everything that concerned him. That 
she had also totally withdrawn from her children had dis- 
mayed him, and he had wanted some discussion, but it had 
not come. It was as if her children had no existence for her 
beyond their actual being. She will get over it, he, desolately 
tried to reassure himself. Carrie would return to their mutual 
bedroom — some time. Carrie would become radiant again 
at the sight of him, would lift her face for his kiss and ding 
to him. Some time. She surely would forget his anger, about 
Beth! After all, he had had reason to be angry and dis- 
gusted, and any reasonable person would understand that. It 
was just a matter of a little more time. ' . 

Alfred began to chuckle. “ I can’t help remembering from 
time to time, for some totally malicious reason, what it must 
have meant to Caroline when that old lady, Mrs. Broome, 
left all her stock to Timothy Winslow. No offence, I hope, 
Tom, but in an adopted way Caroline’s my sister-in-law. I 
thought that would crack the cosy business relations between 
Timothy and Caroline, but it didn’t seem to, did it? She’s 
got the controlling stock, 1 hear, from Timothy, but he’s sure 
■got a nice fat lump himself, so I guess she couldn’t do any- 
thing else but make him president after she’d elbowed the 
Board a little. There, now, I’ve made you angry.” 

“ No,” said Tom, “ you haven’t made me angry. You’ve 
always known what I thought of her cousin, and Carrie has 
too. He isn’t fooling me ; one of these days he’ll knife 
Carrie, and I’ve told her so.” 

He glanced at Melinda, remembering that Timothy. Wins- 
low was her brother through adoption, but she seemed ab- 
stracted and unaware of the conversation. The sunlight was 
dimming before another storm. It is probably that, he 
thought, which makes her mouth take on such a sad expres- 
sion. 
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“He’ll trv, anyway,” said Alfred agreeabh. I 
seen Caroline since I was a kid, but from what I remerare. 
and from what I’ve heard, she’s more than a match tor om 

avid bov. Never did like him.” 

Melinda spoke in a constrained voice. ‘ Dear Tom, please 
give my love to Caroline. I’ve written her otten, you know 
but she doesn’t answer. I understand that she's very busy ; all 

- that responsibility. Sometimes I feel sorry for her. 

‘‘Well, vve all choose how to look at life, said Alired 
philosophically. “I guess Caroline’s as happy m her way as 
we are in ours, so don’t get sentimental, pet.” 

He said to Tom, “Which party do you belong to. the 
“The bigger party wants it to be considered the new cen- 
tury or the party that insists it is the new century?” 

“ I never gave it a thought,” said Tom. 

“The bigger party wants it to be considered the new cen- 
tury,” said Alfred, “and I’m with them. This one is all 
threadbare, though I suppose historians will find it interesting. 
The industrial revolution, you know, right after the so-called 
Age of Enlightenment. I have a theory that that age was 
directly responsible for the materialism of the industrial 
revolution. Voltaire ; Rousseau ; all the rest of the ‘ reason * 
boys. ‘Set high Reason in your heart and die with her.* 
Who said that, Melinda?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” replied his wife with a faint 
smile. “ I sometimes suspect you make up aphorisms your- 
self and ascribe them to someone else so that nobody will 
think you are really very intelligent.” 

“ I’m just the tripper of the light fantastic,” said Alfred. 
“Very helpful. You get some of these old legal boys believ- 
ing that you, their opponent, are a gay half-wit, and they fail 
to pull up the ’heavy artillery, until it’s too late. They’ve just 
been coasting along and yawning along, and there they are, 
suddenly looking at the heels of the defendant or the plaintiff 
and watching you thanking the jury and bowing to the judge. 
Well, anyway, we’re going in to Boston for the big once- 
Sed'fhop?’'^"^'' celebration. Even Boston will be ex- 

He went to the door- with Tom, but in the hallway he 
' something dse; 
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But I must not permit their going to that house to meet their 
dear cousins! I want nothing to do with that family.” 

“ You want nothing to do with anyone,” said Tom. “ But 
we’ve said these same things many times before, haven’t we? 
I’ve given in before, but not now. Alfred and Melinda are 
wonderful people ; their children are kind and nice. I want 
my own children to have some experience with kindness and 
niceness even if you don’t. So I will take them.” 

Caroline clenched her hands on her desk, and suddenly her 
face was extremely ugly. “ If you knew I ” she exclaimed. 
“ But I shall, never tell you. I don’t want them to see that 
woman or her children!” 

“ But that is just what they are going to do,” said Tom. “ I 
mean this, Carrie.” 

Then he said in a pleading and gentle voice, “ Carrie. 
Can’t we both forget what happened to us for just that one 
day? I’ve told you a dozen times I am sorry. You never 
listen. How- can you keep resentment alive so long? I’m 
your husband, Carrie.” 

“ Are you?” she said. She drew a new pile of papers to her. 
“I suppose there is nothing I can say to keep my children 
from that house and those people. Very well. I’m very busy.” 
“Do yoii really hate me now that much, Carrie?” 

Hate you? she thought. Oh, my God. “ Don’t be absurd, 
Tom. I really must get to work,” When he had left her study 
she dropped the pen on the desk and put her hands over her 
face and sat there like that for a long time, desolate and alone. 

Tom said to his son John, “ Come outside with me and help 
me and Harry move some of those boulders from the sea 
walk. It’ll do you good.” 

The boy was big, almost fourteen, of a heavy and clumsy 
build which did nothing to hinder his natural agility. He had 
a large round head covered with crips curls as black as jet, 
and his eyes looked’ at his father with an unfriendly hazel 
glint. He had Caroline’s features, and they were usually either 
. surly or malicious. Though naturally intelligent, he was care- 
less of scholarship and impatient; he was also selfish and 
egotistic. Torn hoped Groton would improve him, for Tom 
naively believed much in environment. 

John was at his desk, reading, when Tom came in and made 
his suggestion. “ Moving boulders? I don’t want to.” Tom 
had once believed that children should not be forced to do 
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what was not entirely necessary in the way of work , and 
discipline. He had changed his mind. He said in a. new hard 
voice that John had never heard before, “What does that 
matter? I said I need your help, so put on your coat and cap 
and come running. Hear?” 

“ But that’s Harry’s work,” John protested. 

“ And I say it’s yours too. Come on.” 

John looked at him, and Tom saw his animosity and was 
saddened. Perhaps it was too late to change the boy’s 
opinion of him, but it was not too late to make him assyme 
responsibility. “Come on,” Tom repeated. “I’ll- be waiting 
on the sea walk, so hurry.” 

Elizabeth, too, was in her closed room, and Tom reflected 
that everyone in this house seemed to hve behind shut doors,, 
secret and alone. He believed in privacy ; he also believed in 
family love and exchange. A few weeks ago he had insisted 
that the children have dinner with their parents, and. Caro- 
line had contemptuously yielded. It was a fiasco. The child- 
ren knew their mother’s disapproval, so they instinctively con- 
spired to make the dinner a wretched hour. John sulked; 
Elizabeth made little sharp and goading comments to the 
housemaid and her brothers, and Ames sneered and merely 
mashed up his food. Tom’s hearty and affectionate remarks 
were not even noted by Caroline, who was reading the even- 
ing Boston newspaper at the table. John glared at him, 
Elizabeth raised her eyebrows, and Ames regarded him 
chillily. Tom did not ask for their presence after that; the 
children had made it very plain that they preferred to eat 
upstairs together. 

Tom knocked on Elizabeth’s door. She did not answer ; he 
knocked again, and she murmured distastefully and Tom 
pretended to take this as permission to open the door and 
enter the extremely tidy and rather austere room. The maids 
dusted and cleaned indifferently, for they were badly paid and 
ignored by^ everyone but Tom, whom they pityingly called 

soft.” Elizabeth invariably cleaned after them; brightening 
smeared windows, scrubbing sills, rubbing the few pieces of 
furniture she would permit in her room. Her tester bed had a 
starched white counterpane and a white canopy; she insisted 
that they be washed every week. The floor was polished and 
bare, with only one small rug near the bed. Everything was 
cold and neat, and the fire was low. 

Tom had seen John Ames a few times in Lyme village. It 
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was strange that he did not recognize John Ames in his 
granddaughter. Yet in appearance, in light brown hair, in 
fineness and rigidity of feature, in the colour of frigid blue 
eyes, in height and stiffness, in manner and in way of short 
and repelling speech, Elizabeth was the young John Ames 
who had looked at the world closely and had not found it 
good. She was nearly twelve years old now, and as she had 
only just achieved puberty her body was as featureless as a 
boy’s. Her long hair was tied back from her excellent bony 
cheeks and pale forehead and face with a blue ribbon ; she 
wore a blue serge dress over which she had tied a plain 
white pinafore; her stockings were white and her little 
slippers glistened. She gave an impression of asceticism, of 
self-control and restraint, and she regarded her father nov/ 
with a faint and reproving frown. 

“ Aren’t you cold in here, Elizabeth? ” asked Tom with 
concern, looking at the low fire. 

“ No. I like it cool,” said Elizabeth in her precise light 
voice. She did not stand up. “ Is there something you 
wanted; Father?” She did not call him “ Dad ” as did John 
and Ames. 

“ Yes. It’s a nice sharp day, with a little sun.” Tom glanced 
at the white ruffled curtains over the windows. “You rarely 
go out, dear. John and I and Harry are going to push off 
some of those boulders on the sea wall, and I thought you’d 
like to watch us.” 

• “Why?” said Elizabeth. She was seated at her desk, on 
.which stood a neat pile of books and some lesson papers, 

“To get some fresh air,” said Tom with irritation. 

“I walk every afternoon, alone, along the beach. I just 
came in. Father. And now I have all my studies to do.” 

“You study too much,” said Tom lamely. “It isn’t good 
for a child.” 

“ I’m not a child,” said Elizabeth with such dignity that 
Tom could not smile. She waited for him to leave. But he 
stayed, uneasily. He loved Elizabeth more than he loved his 
other children ; she was his daughter ; she would be a pretty 
woman, and probably charming, for her eyes were so large 
and so bright even if cold. He had tried to reach her from 
babyhood, to soften her natural constraint. He had never 
succeeded, not once. Tom blamed this on Caroline’s lack of 
maternal coddling and affection. 

You’ll be leaving for Ivliss Stockington’s in September,” 
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said Tom, and he meant, “I’m lonely, and I’m your father 
and I love you, and I’ll be more lonely when you’re gone.” He 
did not say this, but Elizabeth guessed it and she , smiled 
faintly and looked at her books. She said, “ I must do a lot 
of work, before I'll be ready for that school.” 

*‘ Then you don’t want to join John and me?” - . 

“ No, Father.” 

He could only retreat. Elizabeth had already forgotten 
him. I’ve failed some way, Tom accused himself miserably. 
But how? I've loved them with all my heart and always tried 
to spend a lot of time with them. But they never wanted' me. 

He went to Ames’ room. Ames was sudedng from a cold 
and was in bed. One of the maids, under protest, was reading , 
to him. He liked to be read to ; he was ten years old and 
could read very well himself, but he preferred to incon- 
venience people. The maid was reading Dickens’ Bleak House 
to him, and Tom listened on the threshold for a few moments. 
What a book to be reading to a child!. But Ames was 
absorbed in it, and occasionally, with icy patience, he yvould 
correct the maid’s stumbling pronunciation. The bedroom 
was pleasant ; Ames collected agreeable objects and spent his 
allowance on them in Boston. He liked Dresden ; a few 
precious figurines stood on a table near a window. His 
brushes were of polished silver ; he had spent four months’ 
allowance on the excellent antique little chair near his bed. 
Tom did not know what an " exquisite ” was, and so he did 
not know that his son was such a one. 

Ames had evolved from a fat pale baby into a thin pale 
boy with fair hair and hard-slate coloured eyes. His features 
were not as delicate as Elizabeth’s, but they were much more 
finely drawn than John’s. He resembled his cousin Timothy 
Winslow in many svays. Tom loved Ames less than he did his 
two other children, and for that guilty reason had been even 
more gentle with him than with John and Elizabeth. He 
always felt a little fear when with him. 

“ How are you this afternoon, dear?” asked Tom. “ Less , 
feverish?” 

Ames took time to blow his nose nicely. Then he said, “ I 
feel terrible. Stir up the fire, will you. Dad?” ■ 

The' maid slumped in her chair and stared at the window 
gloomily. Damned kid! She’d just' love to (ay hands bn him 
and beat some respect for his father into him I Tom stirred 
up the fire to a hot glow. 
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“ Mr. Ames,” said the maid, “ I got to go to the kitchen to 
get the vegetables ready. Cook’s grumbling right now.” 

“All right,” said Ames. “You read to me. Dad.” He 
gave Tom a small and secret smile, 

“Weil, go down and help, Elsie,” said Tom. He looked 
regretfully at his son, “ I’d like nothing better than to read 
to you, Ames, but I’m going to move some boulders with 
John and Harry.” 

“With John?” Ames sat up on his pillows and laughed rn 
nasty glee. “You mean John’s going to help?” 

“ Why, certainly. Why not?” 

Ames chuckled. “ I’d like to see old Johnny doing some- 
thing he doesn’t have to do! I’ll bet you had to drag him by 
the scruff of the neck.” 

. Tom refused to believe that his children did not like each 
other.' It was unnatural for children not to like their brothers 
and sisters, and Tom believed that in some way the very 
isolation in which the children lived bad made them “ close.” 

“ No, I didn’t,” said Tom. “ He’s a big, active boy, and it’ll 
be good for him and he’ll like it.” 

Ames chuckled again. Then he said, “ Turn the gas up a 
little, will you, Dad? ” 

“Why not daylight? Why do all of you like to skulk 
behind curtains and not let in the sun sometimes?” But Tom 
turned up the gas over Ames’s beautifully modelled head. 

“I hate the sight of the snow and the water,” said Ames, 
He picked up the book Elsie had left on her chair and turned 


a page. 


“I’ll ask Mr, Burton to come in and read to you,” said 
Tom, lingering. 

“ No no. Please don’t. Dad. He has a voice like an old 
woman’s, I hate old people.” 

Tom thought of Beth, and unwillingly he remembered that 
his childmn had never hked her and had tormented her. My 
God, we’re a guilty family, he thought, Ames was regarding 
him secretively oyer the edge of the book. Old Johnny was 
right, he was thinking. Dad’s a fool. No wonder Mama 
despises him. 


^ Tom left the room. slowly and walked down the stairs as if 
himself, sick with years, sick with e.xperi- 
. Then Ins natural optimism returned,, not quite as readily 

as he' reached the outside door. 

a?e J • it was a difficult 

age. It would be all right — some time. 
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The air, the sky, and the sea seemed formed of bright 
silver. But there would be another storm to-night, thought 
Tom with the countryman’s intelligence of hose and eye. 
John, who seemed almost a man in height and bulk, was 
huddled silently near the handy man who was listlessly prod- 
ding at one big boulder with a crowbar. “ Well, well,” said 
Tom heartily, " that’s a big fellow, isn’t it? It’ll take all three 
of us to push it 00 the walk. Where do they come from, 
anyway?” 

Harry whined, “ No use trying to get. rid of ’em. They just 
come back. Fool thing, anyway, this walk. I told you that, 
Mr. Sheldon.” 

“ I like it,” said Tom, without being o0ended. 

“ But every time there’s a storm they’re out here bigger'n 
ever. Water rolls ’em in.” 

“ We’ll roll them out. All right, Johnny, give a hand.” 

“ I’ll hurt my back ; that must weigh a ton,” said .John. 

“Nonsense. Less than three hundred pounds, I’d say. As 
for hurting your back. I’ll bet you could push it o0 on to the 
beach yourself, John. You’re a very strong boy.” 

John was not Battered. He put his gloved hands on the 
boulder beside his father’s; Harry, muttering, inserted the 
crowbar under the bottom, Tom pushed. John hated work 
of all kinds, though he was a considerable athlete. Tom 
panted a little with the edort, and John made a sneering face.. 
Tennis was fine ; he intended to make the football team at 
Groton and engage in ail the sports. But work, and especially 
stupid work like this, was for peasants. 

Tom did not know that Caroline was watching him from 
' er study window and that she was frightened. What did it 

alter if boulders came on the walk? What did it matter 
where or how you lived? But Tom was very foolish about 
his house. He was even more foolish about his children. He 
would hurt hirnself. The silvery air made Tom look very pale 
• even at this distance. Caroline’s hand clenched on the dull 
dark blue draperies of her study. “Stop it!” she said with 
anger and fear. 
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It did indeed storm that night. The snow came down in 
formidable quantities, burying Lyme and Boston, burying the 
countryside, heaping itself over New York also, so that the 
people recalled the famous blizzard of 1888. Everything stood 
still in a white silence. Then two days before Christmas it 
thawed, and there was a flood everywhere of running deep 
water. 

“I don’t like the feel of the roadbed,” said old Harper 
Bothwell to. his adopted son Alfred. “The North Shore Rail- 
road was always a shaky line, but it’s worse now, much worse 
over the past four years. Why don’t you tell your friend Tom 
Sheldon to get Caroline Ames to do something about it? 
She’s the chief shareholder, isn’t she? But trust the daughter 
of Johnny Ames not to allow a cent to be spent even when 
necessary! One of these days there’ll be an accident and 
she’ll discover that lawsuits are more expensive than repairs 
to a local roadbed. Damn it ! That was a bad lurch there ! ” 

He looked about the coach with disfavour, wrinkling his 
nose and sniffing. The coach smelled ; he remarked that he 
suspected the coaches were rarely cleaned, with which Alfred 
genially agreed. “ But after all, it’s only about a twenty- 
minute or less run. Did you expect a red plush private coach. 
Pa? You’ve been on this line scores of times. Never both- 
ered you before.” 

“ Perhaps I’m getting old ; I like my comforts. Look at 
this seat; the stuffing is coming out. You can scarcely see 
through the windows.” He peered at the glass, saw the dull 
sheets of water not only reaching the tracks but washing 
over them, and saw the inundated countryside and the trees 
seemingly growing from small lakes and drowned fields. 
Beyond them, the sullen sea rolled under clouds of gulls. 
“ Don’t know why you live out here,” grumbled Harper. 

“ Never mind. Pa. We’ll be home in ten minutes. It gives 
me an odd feeling that this will be the last Christmas of the 
nineteenth century, or is it the last? Doesn’t matter. But as 
we were saying in your office, I feel uneasy ” 

Harper sighed. “ When you’ve lived as long as I’ve done, 
my boy, you get over feeling uneasy about a 
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it was Tom who was dead, who had died in the wreck. It was 
Tom she would never see again. She burst into agonized tears, 
and forgot everything, her isolation, her loneliness, her quarrel 
with her husband, her mistrust and desolate gloom. She held 
out her hands to Tom. And he would not see theih. 

“ Yes. He is dead.” He paused. “ Why are you crying, 
Carrie? He never meant anything to you. Nobody ever 
meant anything to you; there was only your money. But 
God won’t let you go unpunished for this, Carrie.” And he 
shook his head over and over. Holding on to furniture, 
touching walls and doors, he left the room. 

Christmas came and went, and the new century arrived, but 
no one in the Bothwell house knew of either of them. The 
grey snow came and the mourning village and mourning 
Boston friends cared nothing or thought of nothing but the 
wreck. It made headlines in the national newspapers, and it 
was frequently mentioned that the wrec*: was due to neglect 
and that the controlling shares were owned by Mrs. Tom 
Sheldon, the former Caroline. Ames, daughter of John Ames, 
who had left her such a vast fortune. There were investiga- 
tions.. There were talks of suits and the preparation of suits. 
An old photograph of Caroline w^. frequently published, 
showing her closed and impassive face, her reluctant eyes.. 
Many anonymous and ' threatenii-g letters arrived at the 
Sheldon house, and Caroline silen- y threw them into the fire.. 

On January 4, Cynthia, L^dy Haines, and her. son Timothy 
Winslow sat alone in the beautiful drawing-room of the 
Bothwell house near Lyme. They sipped brandy before.,the 
fire; they sat listlessly with their own thoughts. Timothy 
said to himself ; The old baggage is getting aged at last. This 
has done her in. He thought of his cousin Caroline with 
hatred. He had never liked the kind and exuberant Alfred, 
but he was thinking of Melinda, mute and stricken since the 
death of her husband and lying sleeplessly in her lonely bed. 
She had not said more than half a dozen words since that 
terrible day; 

Cynthia had arrived at the Bothwell house three days 
before Christmas with her young son. Her bright hair was 
so expertly dyed that it was not obvious ; she still had her 
fine figure and her eyes were still lovely and brightly grey. 
She was a little over sixty, but in a good light and in her 
wonderful clothes she could have passed for a woman in her 
late forties. 
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But since the tragedy she had suddenly aged. Lines Vvebbed 
her face ; her mouth sagged ; her nose was pinched. Her 
whole body became limp and bent. The dyed hair was a tra- 
vesty now above fallen cheeks, wrinkled brow, and livid 
colour. 

“Oh, my God,” she murmured. “I still can’t believe it. 
What are we going to do about poor Melinda? She seems 
sightless and deaf and hardly alive. She doesn’t nouce her 
children. She didn’t seem to be present, really, at the funeral 
services. When I touch her or try to comfort her, she only 
shivers and draws away. Of course she’s in a state of shock, 
but I can see that the doctor is worried. I do wish she would 
go to the Bothwell house in Boston for a while. I suggested 
she go to England with me, but I don’t think she even heard. 
What shall we do?” 

■ “ I don’t know,” said Timothy. “ But after all, she’s still 
young. She’ll get over it in time.” 

Cynthia sipped her brandy, cried a little, then wiped her 
eyes. While she was doing this, Timothy was doing some 
hard and disagreeable thinking. Old Harper Bothwell had 
been a lawyer : he had constantly urged his clients to review 
their wills frequently in the light of new circumstances. But 
lawyers were notorious about neglecting their own affairs. 
Harper had not made a new will in spite of the marriages of 
his son and daughter. It had been a short will : he had no one 
but Alfred and Amanda, and he had made provisions in 
behalf of a few proper charities. So he had left his enormous 
fortune to be divided equally between Alfred, his adopted son, 
and Amanda, provided both survived him. There had been 
no mention of grandchildren or surviving spouses of his own 
children. If Alfred died before Amanda or if she died before 
Alfred, prior to the death of Harper Bothwell, the entire 
fortune was to be given to the survivor. His whole will had 
been based on the assumption that his heirs would be alive 
on his death. 

If, therefore, in that wreck it could have been assumed that 
Alfred had died before his father, his inheritance would have 
passed to Amanda. But there were many witnesses to the fact 
that Harper was dead when the rescuers reached him and that 
his son was still alive and had survived almost one hour 
longer. Therefore, he had inherited fifty per cent of Harpers 
fortune, unconscious and dying though he had been, and 
Alfred had made his own will two years before, ieayinMi^h- 
had in trust to his widow for life, Ws children to in’’', . 
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gave the soft hues and light tones a glaring appearance and , 
emphasized the torment on Melinda’s face. It was night- 
marish to her. She murmured, “ Oh, dear God,” and won- 
dered where Amanda was, Amanda who was sleeping in; 
Melinda’s room and giving her sedatives at intervals! “ Where 
is Amanda?” she murmured to Timothy in distraction. “ 
did she let the poor child wander like this?” 

But Timothy did not hear her. He took Melinda’s clasped 
hands and held them tightly and looked down into her eyes 
until their bright wandering stopped . and he had all ■ her 
attention. No one except Melinda could ever move him to a 
fullness of human emotion, to forgetfulness of self, to sym- 
pathy and tenderness and disinterested love ; not even his 
wife, of whom he was casually fond ; not even his children, 
of whom he was even more fond. He said, “ Melinda dear. 
You did love Alfred. He knew it, and ” — he. hesitated only 
a moment — “ he knows this now. Do you think it’s making 
him happy to know you’re torturing yourself?” 

They were childlike words, and simple, and for this, reason 
alone they reached Melinda. Her eyes changed. “ Do you 
think so, Tim?” she asked. “Really do you think so?” 

“ Yes,” he said, and held her hands even more tightly., “I ' 
never saw two people happier, dear. I used to envy you.’’ 

Cynthia stared at them and cried silently. No- one saw 
Amanda in her long white nightgown standing in the door- 
way. Amanda was a sensible young woman, and she knew 
when not to intrude or cause confusion or excitement or dis- 
traction. 

N “Oh, Tim,” said Melinda, and was so exhausted that 
Timothy had to put his arms about her to hold her, and she 
dropped her head on his shoulder. She began to cling to him, 
her trembling arms like steel. “Oh, Tim!” she cried. “I 
always knew you loved me! I never did believe you left me 
because of money and because you wanted much more! I 
loved Mama and Uncle Montague, but I began to know the 
truth, in spite of what they said. You didn’t leave. m§ .just 
because they said they’d cut me off — no, no, you didn’t.” 

She lifted her head and leaned back in Timothy’s arms, and 
her hands clutched his arms fiercely above his elbow. “ Did 
tliey tell you something about my parents, Tim, that sent you 
away? Would it have injured you if I’d married you? But 
then, they were happy about my marriage to Alfred— Mama 
loved Alfred ; she wouldn’t have let me marry him if it was 
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that! 

Tim 


me? I 

, or i won t be able to stand it!” 


niust know 


Amanda, astounded and incrpH’nir,,,^ „ • . .. 

the room, her cotton nightgown billowins 
young legs, her long back hair floating ranidll^ah^ 
usually round and rosy face was nalp P ^ her. Her 
black eyes snapped. ^ and her 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimpH 
Melinda. She stood beside her husband anH^ ^™othy and 
thia. “Mama Halnas . You su„ir,oW Mdfnr"^? a 
You haven’t let her go all these years, breakine hpr*h” ^ 
what not, in absolute ignorance,’ have you-? Whv”^s^'^^ 
louder, “ you have! How could you do such a things 
a terrible, s^pid thmg! Timothy! Can you stand th®‘re wuJ 
this poor girl and ell me you never told her either? X 
what awful cruelty! wuy. 

She clenched her sturdy hands at her side<; anri ' r 
blazed with anger. “I just can’t believe it!” sh" cried “T? 
isn’t human to have let Melinda suffer all this time It i ’t 
human! I wouldn’t treat one of my dogs like this I w^^ ^ 
dered what was wrong with Melinda when we visited her and 
Alfred or they came to us. Why, I just can’t forgive you 
Timothy, Mama Haines, I just can’t. And everyone in Boston 
knew or suspected for years and years ! ” 

Cynthia stepped back ; she became even older ; she was an 
old, broken woman. Melinda still clung to Timothy, but his 
arms dropped. He turned to his shocked wife. “Amanda, I 
didn’t know either until I went to England to marry Melinda 
years ago. Then dear Mama told me. I left. Then she arid 

Montague concocted some of their lies to appease Melly 

don’t know. What could I have done? They didn’t want 
Melly to know, arid they convinced me it would hurt her to 
know.” 

Amanda’s face softened as she scrutinized him and saw his 
. misery. “ Poor Timothy,” she said. But her round features 
hardened again when she turned to Cynthia. “ How could 
you?” she said. “ Why, even when I was fourteen and fifteen 
I heard the women whispering — Mama’s friends. And titter- 
bg. But of course they couldn’t ostracize you! You were 
one of Boston’s First Families, and First Families close 
ranks,” she said contemptuously. “ Then you married Lord 
Haines and were even more elevated, for heaven s sake! I can 
understand how you felt, but not at the expense of p.oor 
Melinda. You owed it to her to tell her.” ...• ■ ■ . 
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“What? What?” murmured Melinda, her exhausted eyes 
moving pleadingly from face to face. 

Amanda had a full round bosom, and it was agitated under 
her nightgown. She gently removed Melinda from Timothy 
and put her arms about the young woman. She kissed her 
soundly and tenderly. “ Why, darling,” she said, Timothy 
could never have married you. If he had, sonieone .would 
have told. The adoption records and backgrounds of the 
children are sealed, but if anything threatens any of them or 
they get into situations like this, then the records have to be. 
opened. Melinda, Timothy couldn’t have married you. He’s , 
not only your adoptive brother. He’s your real brother too 
You both have the same mother.” 

Melinda pushed herself from Amanda’s warm grasp. She 
took a step or two towards Cynthia, then stopped. She 
clasped her hands together and leaned forward to look at the 
older woman, whose weeping face was averted. Melinda’s 
hair fell across her cheeks. She stood silently and rigidly, as 
if listening. Then she whispered, “Mama? Mama?” 

“Yes, love,” Cynthia faltered. “Yes, my darling.” 

“ Oh, Mama,” Melinda said. “ Mama, I'm so glad.” She 
held out her arms and ran to her mother, and they held each 
other and there was no sound from them. 

“ I think.” said Amanda briskly to her husband, “ that we 
aren’t needed now. Poor, stupid, damned Timothy. Come on 
to bed, boy. Really, half the trouble and misery and pain 
people have is brought on by themselves. They, either talk 
too much or not enough.” She rubbed her rounded flank. 
“That cot in Melinda’s room is made of solid iron. You and' 
\ I, Timothy, are now going to bed together, and let’s have, a 
little peace if we can.” 

Timothy smiled at her. “There’s one thing about bread 
and butter, my sturdy sweet: it satisfies — occasionally.”, He 
went to the wide arched door with his wife. He looked back 
at Melinda and repeated, “ Occasionally,” 

When Cynthia, moving as if every muscle in her body were 
torn and twisted, arrived in her room she found her son, 
William Lord Haines, waiting for her in his sensible.dark blue 
dressing gown. His respectable young face, so like his dead 
, father’s was serious. He had his father’s chubby body and 
air of innate strength. He loved his mother dearly and knew 
exactly what to do for her, as his father had known. 

A decanter of brandy was on Cynthia’s bedside table, and 
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two glasses. Cynthia sank on the edge of tne bed. ana her ^on 
j&lled the glasses carefully. He did not need to looi at jus 
mother. He knew that she was about to collapse. He handea 
her her brandy gravely. She looked at him, and he gave her 
the sudden charming smile of his father. She began to cry. 
and he did not stop her. He sat opposite her and waited. 
When she finally could cry no longer he presented his ^hand- 
kerchief, on which she blew her nose. She said. Dear 
William. You are such a comfort. Like your latner. kou 

^^I'^EveryttogM^not so hard to understand,” said the boy. 
“ You make deductions. And you listen. One of the ermrs 
of humanity is that it talks but hardly ever stops to hear. Too 
much babbling.” His English voice was very precise and 
dinned “Do drink your brandy. Its very consoling. 

“ Boys shouldn’t drink brandy,” said Cynthia vaguely. 

“ I’m^not a boy,” said William. “ In fact, I don t beheve I 

^Thiriped in warm silence. Then Cynthia said. “Some- 
time"; life is too much for me.” 

“It always is for those who feel too much. But nc\er for 

those \^o think, said. •• There's too damned 

Cynthia sipped ^ , gj the barbarian. But then, 

much emotion m he wo Id. , 1 believe Shake- 

those who think too much are dang 
sneare brought that out in Julim . 

‘’••You .re a 'ViU.ann "-.jJ ^ 

William considered this though 

think so. There are °° people Spr.u mg their emotions 
ish sentimental, o g -.ipfu \ .i;mg everybody. Ws 

around like cheap But in ALerfca 

need fresh air. e n >;opping about and Icck- 

everything is love and ernbra«. ^ 

ing into each o P p- vac\ Animals run :rg=— =•' 
between man and animal is i ^ 

and herd together. Man 

Ibsen;” • -- 
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glass to his mother. “ Happy New Year to you, poor Mother, 
or as happy as it can be under the circumstances, and may, this 
new century be better than the last. I doubt it, though. We 
can only hope that God, in His infinite pity, will have mercy 
on our souls.” 

Cynthia would often say through the years, “ It was never 
necessary to tell William anything or explain it to him, not 
even when he was very young. He always seemed to know. 
That is why he chose the life, he did. There simply was no 
other way for him.” 


8 

No one in the Sheldon household would ever have believed 
that Elizabeth listened at doors. She was too cool, too re- 
mote, too restrained for such a suspicion. Nevertheless, she 
listened with sharp avidity ; there was nothing too unimport-' 
ant for her, whether it was a conversation between the slat- 
ternly cook and the equally slatternly housemaid, or a short 
exchange between her parents, or Caroline’s discussions' with 
her cousin Timothy Winslow, or Caroline’s telephone calls to 
her Boston office or New York or her small bank in the latter 
city, or even quarrels between her brothers. She' eaves- 
dropped, not out of aimless curiosity or malice, but merely in 
order to inform herself of all things, to see whether or not 
they could personally benefit her. 

At sixteen she had developed the art of overhearing to a 
special degree. Life was evolving a pattern she could see very 
clearly. At the centre of the pattern stood Elizabeth Joseph- 
ine Sheldon (and one other), who was determined to use life 
and not permit life to use her. If Tom Sheldon still did not 
know the extent of his wife’s fortunes or of what her invest- 
nents consisted, Elizabeth had a very extensive idea.- She 
ilso knew that she was her father’s favourite, that he was 
lewildered and saddened by his sons, and tliat he lived in a 
tate of chronic wretchedness and despair. She was not yet 
srtain how she would manipulate these facts, but she was at' 
ast sure that she would one day. 

It was a very snowy Easter, and early, and Elizabeth was 
>me for the holidays, as were her brothers. ' But all the 
lors, as usual, were shut. Elizabeth, in her schoolgirl’s navy 
■ge with white collar and cuffs, sat and listened to the 
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silence of the house. She was sitting in what her father had 
called the “ drawing-room.” It was very shabby now, and 
the draperies had dimmed and had been mended carelessly. 
The fine carpet had lost most of its pattern under grime, 
owing to the languid application of brushes on the part of 
ever-changing housemaids who rarely stayed for more than a 
month. The windows were blurred, and the winter sunlight 
could only smear them with a smudge of light ; the wains- 
coting needed paint, and the floor about the rug was dull and 
splintered. Elizabeth, the fastidious, looked at the dinginess 
and pursed her mouth disdainfully. She did not sit here as a 
rule ; she preferred her room. But this large, neglected room 
was a good central point from which she could hear any 
movement or voice. 

The small fire spluttered, and the room was chilly as well 
as drab. Elizabeth listened. She heard no voices. But she 
finally heard the door of her mother’s study open and close, 
and then another door open, close. She also heard the faint 
click of a lock. “ Bluebeard’s Closet,” she murmured, and put 
aside her book and went up the stairs like a slim and graceful 
shadow, her light hair on her shoulders, her hard blue eyes 
intent. She often listened at the door when her mother entered 
her private art gallery. For in that room, which no one was 
ever permitted to enter but herself, the lonely woman talked 
aloud to something, and what she infrequently said was of 
immense interest to her daughter. 

Elizabeth paused at the top of the stairs. There was a large 
window at the end of the hallway, grey with dust, and the 
light filtered in feebly. The red carpeting had faded ; it was 
worn and unkempt and thin. The doors along the hallway 
were all shut. The servants were enjoying their short rest 
period on the third floor. Elizabeth drifted over the carpet, 
which smelled of old grime, and stood by the door of the 
gallery. 

There was no sound inside. Caroline had apparently 
paused. Then the whisper of her footsteps on carpet began, 
up and down. Then she paused again. She began to speak 
in a monotone, and Elizabeth pressed her ear to the door. 

Caroline’s voice was still strong and sonorous, and she 
spoke in the cultured accents of Miss Stockington’s school. 
“ I still think the tower is your best,” she said. “ I don’t 
know why. The brushwork of the girl on a chair or the boy 
with an apple is superior. Yet I had to pay much rnot^for 
the tower than for those and the others. 
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dollars. I have read that you sold it for fifteen dollars. How 
terrible.” 

Elizabeth knew, of course, that the secret room contained 
paintings. Her father had told her. But he too had never 
seen them. Once Elizabeth had suggested to her mother that 
she would like to see them. Caroline had looked at her 
thoughtfully, as if considering, and then had smiled oddly 
and said. " I think not. I really think not.” She carried the 
key to the room with her always. It was never to be found 
tying about, though Elizabeth had searched dUigently. Her 
.curiosity did not concern the paintings in the room but only 
what her mother said aloud before them. Once she had read 
that those who speak aloud when alone were mad. Elizabeth 
did not believe this ; her mother was obviously not mad. She 
was only lonely. Her daughter was the single person in the 
household who understood that. 

The hall was very cold. Elizabeth hugged her slim body 
with her arms and bent to the door. Caroline was speaking 
again. 

“ I dreamed about the tower once or twice,” Caroline said. 
“ But I don’t remember the dreams except that they were 
frightful. Was the tower frightful to you? Yes, I think - it 
must have been. It expresses some awfulness which I seem 
about to grasp, and then it vanishes. I wish I could see it; 
I wish I could remember the dreams I had. But they’ve gone 
from my mind, as if a dark door had been closed in my face. 
Perhaps it will open one of these days.” 

The footsteps whispered again. There was a sudden curious 
-u in the room, such as one makes when one tries not to 
Elizabeth had never heard it before. Caroline spoke in 
a lower tone, almost halting, as if speaking without real 
volition. “ I know all about you ; I read everything there 
was to know. Your wife, her family. But nothing about your 
son ; nothing about your parents. No one knows. Was there 
a reason you never told anyone of them? Yes, it must be, so. 
If only you had lived! If only you had lived long enough to 
know your son. I know how you died. You were coming 
home and found the barn afire, with all your paintings, apd 
you died of it. I can understand that. When your life Is gone 
■ -there, is nothing else. Yes, I can understand that; my life is 
gone, and I live now because of my father and what he would 
want me to do. I live only for a dead man, for he was the 
only one who loved me. TTiere was never anyone else ; there 
never will be. Do you understand?’* 
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Elizabeth raised her eyebrows disdainfully. She knew of 
her mother’s violent obsession about her father, John Ames 
for she had listened enough to furious exchanges between her 
own father and her mother on the subject. “ Why don’t you 
build a shrine to him?” Tom had once shouted in despair. 
“ Or don’t people build shrines to devils? ” Elizabeth had then 
begun to wonder about her grandfather, John Ames, and 
what manner of man he had been. Discreet questioning and 
listening had given her quite a comprehensive portrait, and 
she approved of him, even if she found her mother’s idolatry 
ridiculous. 

■Then she listened even more acutely. Her mother was 
crying. She had never heard her mother cry before, bad never 
seen her in tears. 

“ If there was just someone,” Caroline was stammering. 
“Do wc all really live alone like this, shut up in ourselves, 
unable to speak? Were you so alone? I believe you were. 
There is a terrible loneliness about this painting of a stream 
running through a mountain pass ; no trees, no grass, only 
grey stone, and the stream is as green as ice, as if frozen. I 
can feel all the colour in it, as if each tint were a separate 
emotion. That boulder looks as if it had never touched 
another boulder since it was thrown there. Are wc all like 
this? I know I am. I never touched anyone but my father. 
How am I going to go on living, except to increase the trust 
he gave me? 

“ I thought Tom loved me. I thought he understood. But 
he lied to me ; he didn’t understand at all ; he wouldn’t listen. 
He had his preconceived frame of reference, and be thought 
everyone should fit into it. I couldn’t, and he was outraged. 
Why does everyone believe his own particular reality is the 
only reality? They say reality is objective; it isn’t; it’s 
entirely subjective. But — if Tom had only listened while I 
tried to show him my own reality! But he could hear and 
see only himself and his own codes and convictions. It’s 
possible that I am this way too.” She paused, as if in wonder- 
ment, then exclaimed, " Yes, it’s very possible I But I did ' 
understand Tom’s reality, even if it made me impatient— at 
least, I understood a little. But he would never even approach 
mine. I was' his wife, Carrie. He never wanted to understand 
Caroline Ames. Did I frighten him? Tom frightened?” Her 
voice rose. “ No, he was not frightened ; he was only^is- 
approving and angry. But I love him so, I love him,.;' ad 
he never knows it. There are all the years in betw .. 
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children? They have their reason for being, as you know, 
but they care nothing for me. That doesn’t hurt me. I only 
want Tom, and he’s gone far away, and I can’t reach him any, 
longer.” 

Her weeping was desperate now, and Elizabeth frowned. 
Her mother was committing a grave impropriety and showing 
foolish weakness. Then she thought of her mother's refer- 
ence to her children, and her cool mind worked rapidly. She 
and her brothers had a tremendous respect for their mother, 
or rather for the mind that added constantly to the fortune 
that would be theirs one day. Their father, in their opinion, 
was a fool, to be used when necessary. He could not under- 
stand how important it was to be powerfully rich. Their 
mother understood only too well. She was polite to, her 
children, demanded politeness and discipline, never varied in 
her aloof interest in their education and welfare. She gave 
them little or no money, never talked with them about them- 
selves or any aspirations they might have. As her children, 
they were important ; as persons, they had no importance at 
all to her. This had given her authority and power in their 
minds. A loving and solicitous mother would only have 
aroused their contempt, 

Elizabeth was annoyed now that a little of the profound- 
respect she had for her mother had been washed away by 
Caroline’s tears in that room. She preferred to think of her 
-v^mother as far above silly emotions and sentimentality. How 
•'-'uld her mother really love a man like her husband, who 
ripped affection indiscriminately everywhere, as a dog drips 
saliva? He sought love from his children in an eager and 
servile way. They despised him. It was upsetting to overhear 
that Caroline loved so trivial a man. 

Elizabeth and her brothers knew their cousins fairly well 
by now, especially Timothy and Amanda Winslow’s children 
— Henry, now twelve; Harper, eleven; and Amy, ten years 
old. Elizabeth considered them all ordinary and of no con- 
. sequence, not only because she was older than they, but 
because they were kind and gentle and considerate and loved 
their parents, which alone would have ■ inspired Elizabeth’s 
contempt. She saw little Amy at Miss Stockington’s, a shy 
child with a-pink-and-white face, sparicling dark eyes, and a 
mass of black ringlets. Elizabeth classed all . girls younger 
than herself as “ imbeciles,” but little Amy, she had con- 
cluded, had no wit or intelligence at all. She would cry over 
the slightest inconvenience; if some classmate spoke rudely 



to her she was devastated and had to be consoled in the arms 
of a teacher. Once she had sobbed a whole morning after 
finding a dead butterfly. All the teachers spoke tenderly of 
“ the child’s sensitivity,” but the other children laughed at her 
readiness to burst into tears. There were times when Eliza- 
beth, seeing the weeping Auny in some corner or in the halls 
was angered if a classmate of her own would say to her 
slyly, “Isn’t that your cousin— that silly little girl?” As for 
Mary (Mimi) Bothwell, Elizabeth had some respect for her — 
an independent child who possessed considerable gentle fire 
and could be stern in the schoolyard when faced with some 
injustice. Nathaniel resembled his twin sister. 

Only, the Winslow family came to the Sheldon house in 
Lyme on rare occasions. But the Bothwell family never came, 
though the Sheldon children did visit them on Tom’s insist- 
ence. Elizabeth knew that a strong antipathy existed in her 
mother for all the Bothwells, and she shared it emphatically. 
She thought they lived aimless lives. Melinda’s gravity and 
reserve would have won Elizabeth’s admiration if she had not 
shown such devotion to her children and such amxiety for 
them. She seemed especially kind to Elizabeth, which puzzled 
the girl and annoyed her, for she had no respect for Melinda 
with her “ vague ways.” When Melinda visited the school and 
sometimes encountered Elizabeth, Melinda would think: How 
like her father she is! I am afraid for the girl. Elizabeth 
usually refused invitations to the Bothwell house, unlike her 
brothers, but since one Christmas when she was thirteen years 
old, she would call occasionally and in secrecy. For at that 
Christmas she had 'met a very old woman. Lady Haines from 
England, her mother’s aunt, and she had also met young 
William Lord Haines. 

She met him again when she was fourteen, the next 
Christmas, when they were both walking on the hard cold 
shingle between the two houses. She had said to him suddenly 
and loudly, “ WiUiam?” Her voice had rung like a bell in the 
cold and silent air, and he had turned and looked at her with 
mild perplexity, not remembering. “ I am your cousin Eliza- 
beth Sheldon,” she said, feeling heat in her chill cheeks and 
a throbbing in her wrists and temple. “ Don’t you remem- 
ber?” He was nearly seventeen years old then, a mature and 
respectable young man, and he had smiled at her and said, 
“ Of course. Elizabeth.” But he had entirely forgotten her. 
They had talked a few moments ; Elizabeth never .fftoiem- 
bered of what. She watched for his smile, and wh' ame 



something iifted wings in her and her young body strained 
almost painfully. She had last seen him again only recentjy. 
He now filled all her secret thoughts and incomprehensible 
yearnings. She asked herself why, when she was most hungry, 
and could not answer her own questions. Though she knew, 
that she had an extraordinary beauty, ..she had, in some 
measure, discounted it. The real treasure was money. .Men 
preferred money to beauty, for money remained and beauty 
did not ; money was rare ; beauty was quite common. .Eliza- 
beth, like her mother, could not conceive that anyone could 
like or love her for herself and accept her, without ulterior 
motives. 

In pursuit of what was now the most precious thing to her 
but which was not yet attainable because she was still too 
young and had no fortune of her own, Elizabeth could 
doggedly put William Lord Haines out of her mind when 
necessary in the pursuit of first things. As she listened to 
her mother's weeping behind the locked door of the gallery 
she did not think of William consciously at all. She started 
when she heard Caroline unlock the door. Usually she was 
warned by approaching footsteps and could then flash into 
her own room or appear artlessly at the head of the stairs. 
She was not warned now. Her quick wits rescued her.' She 
coughed loudly and repeatedly'. The door opened and Caro- 
line confronted her, majestic, frowning. 

“What is it?” asked Caroline roughly. “What are you 
doing, Elizabeth?” 

“I was just going into my room, ‘Mother, and’ then I 
thought I heard you talking, or something, and I thought you . 
might be sick.” She stared pointedly at her mother’s red- 
dened eyes and, it was Caroline now, and not she, who was 
on the defensive. 

“ Nonsense,” said Caroline. She frowned again. “ Didn’t , 
I hear you cough? Are you catching cold?” 

“ No. It’s only the dust,” said Elizabeth with a slight and 
meaning smile. 

“What dust?” asked Caroline irritably. .She looked down 
the long hall. “ These servants. They never do their work 
properly.” She was closing the door- behind her. , . 

Then' Elizabeth said, “ Mother, I know you have some 
wonderful paintings in the gallery. I’d like to see them. 
Truly, I would.” She was curious to know what had made 
her mother cry in “Bluebeard’s Cabinet.” The information 
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nught be valuable some day. She looked at Caroline with 
large and innocent eyes. Caroline smiled tightly. 

“ Would you? I doubt it. Elizabeth." She hesitated, then 
pushed back the door. She paused. “ A moment." She 
partly closed the door, moved quickly into the room. Eliza- 
beth tried to peer through the crack but could see nothing but 
her mother’s rusty black, skirt. Caroline came to the door and 
said, “ Come in, then.” 

Elizabeth entered and looked curiously about the long, 
well-lighted room. Here, at least, all was immaculate, tne 
floor polished, the walls painted blue, the wide windows well 
washed and uncurtained. But it was very cold and very still. 
There were no seats except for a single suraight-backed 
wooden chair. The walls held several paintings of good size ; 
one of them faced the wall. 

Elizabeth moved slowly from picture to picture, examining 
in silence, and she thought: What hideous daubs! What 
impossible colours 1 What distortions! You’d never see 
anything like this in the Boston Museum or at M.ss Stockmg- 
ton’s. I suppose this is what they call modern painting. No 
wonder our house is so dreadful and unkempt; Mother has 
no taste at all for anything, otherwise she would never have 
bought these horrors. But she said she paid twenty thousand 
dollars for one! Why? All that money! She has no right to 
waste our inheritance so! 

Caroline was standing near one of the windows, watching 
her daughter. She waited in silence for the girl’s verdict ; she 
saw the serious, considering profile. Then Elizabeth turned 
her face to her mother, and the cold wintry light shone 
unshadowed upon it and Caroline saw her father’s face, with 
every plane and colour and expression reproduced in the 
younger, softer lines of femininity. A strong shock ran 
through her. She put her hands beside her, against the wall, 
as if to support herself. 

. Elizabeth looked at her mother and saw only a woman of 
nearly forty-five, broad, tall, impressive, with a crown of 
greying braids and an impassive wide face with large and 
brooding hazel eyes. She saw only a woman she thought 
excessively ugly, a little grimy, unfashionable in her old 
black bombazine with the ravelled hem that swept the floor, 
too big of breast, too wide of shoulder. The dark skin was 
not lightened by any colour on cheek or on sullen, heavy lip. 
Elizabeth stood again before the painting of the to- ^and 



pretended to be absorbed in it, for this was one her mother 
had mentioned in her monologue. 

“Well?” said Caroline at last. Elizabeth turned to her 
mother again and saw a peculiar change on her mother's face, 
a searching look. 

“Strange,” inurmured Elizabeth. She searched her mind 
for phrases she had overheard in the Boston Museum.- 
“Authentic drawing. Brilliant colour. Disturbing realism. 
Passionate realization.” These phrases had meant nothing to 
Elizabeth, but her mind had stored them up for use in the 
future, and she could use them now. 

“Oh. Yes,” said Caroline. “I didn’t know you would 
understand, Elizabeth.” The girl’s acute ear heard gratitude 
and surprise. She smiled in herself with satisfaction. 

“I’ve seen something like this before,” said Elizabeth, and 
then she remembered; three years ago, when she, had been in 
the Bothwell house, old Harper had commented - about a 
painting he had over his Adam mantelpiece. New dimen- 
sion. Not lithographic or reproduction of obviousness. Emo- 
tion, power, intensity.” 

Caroline said quickly, “You saw something like this 
before? By the same artist? Where, Elizabeth !”- 

She left the window and approached Elizabeth rapidly,, 
and then she did a thing she had never done before. She put 
her hand on the girl's thin shoulder and pressed it, and bent a 
little to look into that suddenly beloved face, so, like her , 
own father’s. Elizabeth’s first fastidious impulse — for she 
hated to be touched by anyone — was to recoil, but her calculat- 
ing mind kept her still and even made her shoulder less stiff. 

“ Why, in old Mr. Harper Bothwell’s house. A marvellous 
painting of a mountain and a blind man staggering among a 
lot of boulders. The artist was a David Ames. I asked Mr. 
Bothwell about it ; he said he was no relation to us, just the 
same name. I was fascinated by the painting, Mother. Mr. 
Bothwell said there were only about thirty in the world 
now.” She smiled at her mother with John Ames’ own smile, 
and an expression of pain appeared about Caroline’s, eyes. 

Caroline said in a low voice, “I thought I knew them all. 
Your cousin Timothy owns the- Bothwell house now. It’s 
strange he never spoke of that painting.” She looked away. 
“I must have it. Is it still there?” 

“ No. Cousin' Timothy didn’t like it for some unknown 
reason. He took it down ; I don’t know where it is now. It 
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wasn’t there the last time I visited them.’’ What had Cousin 
Timothy said? “Repulsive. Disgusting. xMy father-in-law 
certainly had a low taste, for a well-bred Bostonian.’’ Eliza- 
beth said, shrugging delicately, “ I do love Cousin Timothy. 
But he has no feeling for art, I am afraid.” 

The paintings on the wall glowed and glimmered like 
jewels, like windows opening into strange and exotic worlds of 
passion' and colour, of delight and splendour, of terror. Caro- 
line looked at them, and her lips trembled. She would offer 
Timothy anything he wanted for the picture Amanda had 
inherited and which he had despised. Had he sold it? No 
matter. She, Caroline, would trace it to the ends of the world. 
She had a disturbing thought. Timothy always knew the 
value of everything. It was not possible that he did not know 
a David Ames canvas was invaluable. He must have sold it. 

Elizabeth said in an awed voice, “ I love them all, these, 
paintings. But the one I love most is this picture of the tower, 
Mother.” 

“ Why?” asked Caroline, and leaned towards her daughter. 

Elizabeth’s mind clicked with mechanical precision as it 
sorted out what she had heard her mother say of this parti- 
cular painting. She said, “ I think it has a quality of awful- 
ness, Mother. Perhaps even a little frightful. Ominous, in a 
way, perhaps even threatening; Like a warning.” She added 
the last throu^ a prompting of her immense intuition. “ And 
yet, when you look at it, it is as though the artist closed a door 
in your face — to protect himself too.” 

“Oh yes!’’ cried Caroline. She swirled swiftly to her 
daughter and' now put both hands on those young shoulders 
and could not know the satisfied contempt in Elizabeth’s 
heart. “Oh, Elizabeth! You are sixteen, and I never knew 
what you really are! I’m so sorry.” The stress of her emo- 
tion, her joy, her craving for understanding, made her pull the 
girl to her breast and hug her desperately. 

Elizabeth, standing still in her mother’s embrace, contracted 
her nostrils so as not to breathe in too much of the odour of 
old bombazine, of the odour of her mother’s disturbed flesh. 
It was a real agony for the young girl to be held so tightly by 
anyone, but she controlled herself. She even put her slender 
arms about her mother and made her voice murmur consol- 
ingly, as she had heard Melinda murmur to her children. 
Caroline’s tears ran down the smooth light brown head and 
the fragile temple. 
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“Oh, Elizabeth,” said Caroline, and her wretched heart 
expanded and she was full of love and craven gratitude; 

If one picture was worth twenty thousand dollars, thought 
Elizabeth, enduring an embrace that sickened her, how much 
more were the others worth? She said, “ I couldn’t bear it, 
Mother, if you left these wonderful paintings to anyone but 
me. Who would care for them but me?” 

But Caroline, timidly kissing her daughter’s cheek, was 
thinking: If I was so mistaken about Elizabeth, perhaps I’ve 
been mistaken, too. about my sons. I have thought of them 
only as my heirs, to protect Papa’s money. Perhaps I was 
wrong. 

If Caroline, in her simplicity, was doing some innocent think- 
ing, her daughter, standing in the centre of her chill and . 
ascetic room, was also doing some very uninnocent thinking. 
Like her grandfather, she had marvellous powers of induction 
and deduction when it was a matter concerning her own 
profit. She had moved and reached her mother for the first 
time, and it had been her deliberate doing ; she had seen the 
final indecision and wonderment on Caroline’s face and had 
come to a very intelligent conclusion. There was no time to 
waste. Elizabeth, moving in her fleet and silent fashion, went 
to John’s room and knocked on the door. No one knocked, 
on his door except his father, and so he thought it was Tom 
and did not answer. So Elizabeth said, “ It is I, John, I’d h'ke 
, to talk to you.” 

“ Oh, you would," he grunted. “ Well, come in; ' You know 
the way. You never knocked before.” So Elizabeth turned 
the knob and came into the large warm room. She looked at 
the fire distastefully. “ What a furnace,” she remariced. The 
room was very untidy; open books sprawled on every chair 
and even on the floor and bed. John was a fairly good 
student at Harvard and very popular with faculty and fellow 
classmates, for not only was he very athletic, but he had a 
burly good nature which deceived many. It was only at home 
that he permitted himself to be himself. He said to Elizabeth, 
“ If you don’t like the heat, just go away. Well, Miss Snoop, 
what are you looking for now?” - ' ' 

It was no secret to -Elizabeth’s brothers that she listened, to 
everything. This amused Ames; it did not amuse John. She 
looked at John now with her gelid eyes and said icily, “I’m 
not looking for anything.” She sniffed the dust in the room, 
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saw the tangled and crumpled draperies which had once been 
soft and colourful. 

“You never do anything without a reason,” said John. 
‘Well? What is it?” 

Elizabeth sat down stiffly on the edge of one chair, pushing 
aside the books. She considered her brother meditatively, his 
broad strength, his highly coloured good looks. Caroline’s 
features in her son were attractive. John narrowed his hazel 
eyes at his sister. “ Thinking of lending me the ten dollars I 
asked you about this morning?” 

“Did you ask Father?” 

He grunted in disgust. “ Of course I did. And he said my 
allowance was more than enough, with what he slipped me 
over and above Ma’s pittance. What’s the matter with the old 
man? Is he becoming a miser too?” 

“ Mother’s not a miser,” said Elizabeth. “ I know every- 
body thinks so, but she isn’t.” 

• “What is she, then?” asked John with more disgust. 
Elizabeth knew, but she did not intend to tell her brother. 
She made her voice soft. “ She just doesn’t know how to live. 
We’ve been no help to her at all.” 

“See Who wants to be helpful to anybody!” jeered John. 
But he leaned back in his chair, and he was so big and 
heavy that the substantial piece of furniture creaked. “ Well, 
If she won’t spend a cent unless she has to, practically at the 
point of a gun, and lives like a dog and would like us all to 
live like dogs and thinks of nothing but getting money, what 
else is she but a miser? Tell me that.” 

“ I told you. She doesn’t know how to live. I’ve learned a 
few things from ‘ snooping,’ as you meanly call it. Her 
father made her live in poverty ; she went to Miss Stocking- 
ton’s, and she’s quite a legend there. All the girls had three 
uniforms for the winter; Mother had only one, and she was 
usually out of elbows by the end of the second term. She 
took horse cars ; there was rarely any carriage for her. She 
had the smallest of allowances. She never had any luxury or 
pleasure, or the pretty things that most other girls have. She 
never made her debut, never had a ball given for her, never 
knew anyone worth knowing. Why, the poorest girl at Miss 
Stockington’s lived like a princess compared with Mother.” 

“ Um,” said John. “ She didn’t have much spirit, did she? 
I’ve heard some things too.” He smiled slyly. “ I had a bad 
time the first year at Harvard ; fellows kept throwing it up to 
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me how Ma practically murdered those people who died in 
the North Shore wreck four years ago.. Their families and, 
the Bothwells were all good friends, and there was no good 
will for Ma after that, and even the big suits Ma had to settle 
out of court didn’t satisfy them. But I finally convinced the 
fellows that though Caroline Ames is my mother I wasn’t 
formed in the same image.” 

Elizabeth smiled in herself. She said seriously, “John, 
Mother needs our help. She needs to be shown why you, at 
Harvard, have to have more money. What does she know 
about how much a young man needs over and above his 
actual expenses? She wouldn’t want people to despise you. 
You don’t have the clothes the other men at Han'ard have;, 
you have to travel on streetcars; you have no money with 
which to entertain. Did you ever try to explain it. to her?” 

John grunted. He twisted a pencil in his hand, his big 
black head bent. He did not trust his sleek and beautiful , 
sister," but he reminded himself that Elizabeth had a lot of 
sense and acuteness. But why should such a selfish piece care 
about his needs and his craving for luxury and splendid living 
and spending? 

He said, “ Why are you interested in my personal affairs all 
at once, Lizzie?” 

“ Don’t call me that,” she said sharply. Then' she made 
herself smile again. “ Why am I interested? Isn’t it obvious? 
I’m sixteen ; I’ll be a member of the Assemblies ; I’il make 
my debut. I have Father’s promise on all that, you can be 
sure. But Mother’s reputation for closeness is well known. 
Now, if she can be shown how to live and what we actually 
need, she’ll loosen up the purse strings. Even more import- 
ant, you are at Harvard and you meet eligible young . men,' 
young men I want to meet in the future. Under circum- . 
stances as they are now, I may never meet the right men. I’U 
have to take anything at all.” - 

“ Like Ma did,” said John, grinning nastily. 

“ Certainly,” said Elizabeth at once. “ Do you think any- 
one with any self-respect, even a thrifty Bostonian, would 
have married Mother as she was in those days? Of course 
not. I don’t intend to make a poor marriage. I need your 
help. You can’t give it to me unless you have the money to 
entertain, as other young men at Harvard do. You won't be 
able to interest your friends in me, as your only sister, unless 
they can be sure I’ll have some money of my. own. 

“ Mother doesn’t know anything about our needs. After 
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all, she is our mother, and she does care for us in her way. 
I’m not her favourite; if anyone is, you are. She would 
listen to you. She’s in her study now. Why don’t you go in 
and have a frank talk with her?” 

“And after all these generalities of yours, what shall I 
actually tell her?” 

“ That you want to live. That you want money to spend as 
easily as other young men spend it. That it is perfectly fine to 
save, but it is much better to spend. She doesn’t know about 
it. Tell her.” 

John narrowed his eyes at his sister and watched her closely 
and was silent. Old Lizzie often had very good ideas. She 
was also frequently up to something for herself. John was 
suspicious ; but, examine the idea as he would, he could see 
only that Elizabeth was thinking of herself and the young 
men she would want to meet. What other reasons could she 
have but those she had stated so candidly, and with such 
earnestness and open expression? Still John, who knew his 
sister, hesitated. He rubbed his big chin with the knuckles of 
his right hand. 

“ You’re a girl,” he said. “ Why haven’t you talked to her 
yourself?” 

“ I have. She thinks I should be satisfied with what she had 
in her own girlhood.” 

“ You never spend a cent you don’t have to, yourself,” said 
John, still suspicious. “ You save all you can. Try to pry a 
cent out of you for a loan! And you always want interest, 
too.” 

“ I have to,” said Elizabeth. “ If I didn’t Td never have 
money to spend on the right occasions at Miss Stockington’s. 
When a teacher takes us out to tea we have to pay our share. 
If I threw away my miserable allowance I’d have to stay 
behind. I have a little pride, you know, John.” 

“ You have your own troubles,” said John gloomily. “ I 
can see that What a mess our lives are. And they’ll get worse 
as we grow older.” 

Elizabeth breathed out lightly. “ Think about it, John.” 
She stood up and sadly smoothed her plain serge dress with 
a slim and elegant hand. John saw the gesture. “ Poor old 
girl,” he said, but not with any real sympathy. He stood up 
also, stretched, and said, “ I think I’ll beard the old lioness in 
her den right now.” 

“ Good,” said Elizabeth. She moved towards the door. 
“ Let me know your success, won’t you?” She paused. “ If I 
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were you, I wouldn’t mention to her that you’ve had this talk 
with me. When I’ve asked for extra money for some lovely 
frock she only talked of frivolities.” 

“ What makes you think that she won’t say I’m frivolous 
too?” 

“She knows you are a man, John. And you know she 
hates frivolous women. She thought Aunt, ^nthia was a 
trollop, or something.” 

“ She was,” said John, grinning again. “ I’m not the only 
one who listens, Lizzie. But I can see your point. A, man 
who needs money to spend is entirely different from a woman 
wno wants money to spend on fripperies, as Ma calls them.” 

Elizabeth nodded sadly and drifted away. John combed his 
hair at his disorderly chest of drawers, washed his hands, in 
water he had washed in that morning and which had not yet 
been emptied by the slack housemaid. Then he went down to 
his mother’s study and knocked on the door. He had much 
physical courage, and he knew that in her indifferent way his 
mother preferred him to her other children. 

In the meantime Elizabeth went to her younger brother's 
room. 

Before she left her mother only a short time ago Elizabeth 
had fully persuaded Caroline of her deep passion and interest 
in art. She had complained to Caroline that Miss Stocking- 
tons’ school knew nothing of true artistry and that pallid 
water colours were de rigueur and that the Boston Museum 
was “ stuffy ” and unprogrcssive. “ I know I have no real 
talent. Mother,” she had said to Caroline shyly. ” But I’d 
like to try, all alone.” So Caroline, moved, had given the girl 
twenty dollars. It was safely in the pocket of her apron, at 
this very moment. The money was to be used ostensibly to 
purchase the necessary artist’s supplies. Elizabeth had ex- 
pected five dollars ; she was incredulous at being presented 
with a gold certificate for twenty dollars. But she had been 
taught another valuable lesson: where Caroline’s deepest 
emotions were concerned, money did not matter. 

Ames’ room, unlike John’s, was extremely tidy and precise. 
He had a large shelved cabinet for his treaures, which Tom 
had^ bought for him. He also had a smooth table near his 
cabinet on which he kept a record book of his treasures, their 
history, their age, and a magnifying glass with which he 
could study their smallest beauties. He kept his person well, 
groomed, for he was extremely fastidious.. He was fifteen 
years old, taller than Elizabeth, and had a slow elegance 



and appeared older than he was, with his curiously triangular 
face, to hard slate-coloured eyes, his smooth fair hair and 
small tight lips and sharply cut nose. He was cons^ered 
colourless at Groton. He preferred his own company. Where 
other student bogged at Pater, he understood almost every- 
thing instinctively. . „ '*1 , 

He was examining the smallest of Meissen figures, recently 
purchased, when Elizabeth came in. He frowned at ^r 
coldly. “ Well?” he said, and lifted the magnifying glass. He 
held the figurine with delicate care. Elizabeth waited until 
he completed his examination. He was satisfied ; this was one 
of the best of its kind and had cost the old man seventy-five 
dollars and was cheap at the price. He put the figurine care- 
fully into its cotton-lined box and looked at his shelves and 
wondered where he could stand the figurine to the best 
advantage. 

“ I have something to talk to you about,” said Elizabeth. 
“Have you? What?” He turned on his chair. He was 
always suspicious of his sister. They had much in common. 
“ I’ve just had a talk with Mother,” said Elizabeth, 

“ How nice,” he murmured. “ How is the stock market 
doing?” 

“ Who cares?” said Elizabeth, 

“You do,” replied her brother. “You aren’t the only one 
who notices things. I’ve seen you studying the stock-market 
pages in the newspaper after Ma’s thrown them away. And 
you read her financial journals too. Do you think you’ll have 
a seat on the Stock Exchange, if they ever permit ladies to 
have a seat?” 

Elizabeth was taken aback. She had believed her financial 
studies to be her own secret. Ames saw her perturbation and 
smiled. “ I shouldn’t have let you know,” he said. “You were 
enjoying yourself so much, and I found it enjoyable to watch 
you. What do you want?” 

Elizabeth recovered herself. . She leaned towards the large 
mahogany cabinet and studied the many beautiful and ex- 
qmsite objects ip it Everything was so small i She hated 
paliness. ^e hated tiny and fragile beauty. She despised 

Tlh??hon effeminate; which was not 

solely with trivialities, for 
to her beauty was a triviality. She tended her own die 

^ which would serve her well in' 
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" Indeed,” said Ames. " But I’m not interested in selling. 
Were you thinking of buying something from me? No sale.” 

He smiled at her and wondered what the old girl was up 
to. Elizabeth did nothing without a purpose. 

“Has Mother ever seen these wonderful things?’’. asked 
Elizabeth. 

“ Ma? Yes. She’s come in here once or twice. Now, Ma 
is strictly utilitarian. She doesn’t like frivolities, and she 
thinks my collection is frivolous. She knows nothing whatso- 
ever of art.” 

“You are wrong,” said Elizabeth seriously, and sat down 
on Ames’ bed. “ I’ve just had a talk with her.” 

“ Indeed,” said Ames sceptically. “ Has Ma suddenly 
developed a taste for curios or figurines?” 

“It could be,” said Elizabeth. 

Ames laughed ; he had a very quiet laugh which contained 
more amusement than bis brother John’s loud mirth. “ If she 
hasn’t, then E)ad has. A very well.developed taste, too.” 

Elizabeth thought her brother was referring to • the little 
works of art Tom had bought for his son, but when she saw 
the laughter shining enjoyably in Ames’ eyes she knew it ^yas 
something else, something much more interesting. ' 

“Don’t you know?” asked Ames maliciously. “I thought 
you knew everything. You’re always everywhere in your 
slippery way.” 

Elizabeth ignored the insult and said, “ It’s possible I know 
but didn’t think it was important enough.” 

Ames laughed out loud now. “ You’d think it important 
enough 1 Everybody down in the vilJage is talking about it, 
and I’ve heard sniggers about it at Grotdn.” 

Elizabeth shrugged. “ Who cares about village gossip,” 
she said, hfting her chin, “or schoolboy chatter?” She 
waited. Ames was chuckling at her and shaking his head. 

“You don’t know,” he said. “But as your loving brother 
I’m going to tell you. Dear old Dad spends a large part of 
his time at the Bothwell house. He stops in at least three or 
four times a week to see poor old Aunt Melinda, who has a 
nice companion lady from Boston — best of family — as chape- 
rone, seeing both the kids are away at school. Mrs. Ernest, 
Griswold-Smifh, a widow. Grim old hag. As she is almost 
seventy, it couldn't be Mrs. Smith Dad is visiting so regularly 
for a couple of hours each ume. It could only be Aunt 
Melinda.” 
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“ That is because she thinks you aren’t serious about your 
collections and that you buy them only for their intrinsic value 
and not for any real feeling about them.” 

" If she thought that, she’d approve. I know Ma,” said 
Ames, watching his sister. “ What can’t be sold for a profit or 
what one just keeps isn’t of interest to her. If I were doing a 
brisk trade and making money at it, she would beJnterested 
all right!” 

“ Mother could do quite a brisk trade, as you call it, with 
her Ames paintings if she wanted to,” Elizabeth brought out, 
” But she wouldn’t sell them for any money, and you know 
how Mother is about money. In fact, she paid twenty thous- 
and dollars for one; she told me. She’s now looking for 
another.” She paused and widened her eyes at her' brother. 
“ ’sVhy don’t you tell her how you feel about your collection 
and that you’d like a larger allowance so you can add to 
them? Why don’t you tell her you aren’t interested in money, 
as a thing in itself, but only to spend on beautiful things? 
She’d understand.” 

Ames was silent. His suspicions were far deeper and tiiore 
astute than John’s. 

“ Tell me,” he said at last, “ just what is behind all this? 
Your interest in whether or not I get a larger allowance to 
‘ indulge ’ myself in ‘ fripperies,’ as Ma calls it? ” 

“It’s very simple,” said Elizabeth, “I want a larger, 
allowance too. At this very minute John is trying to persuade 
\Ma to increase his. If he gets his way and you do. too, I’ll 
an increase. It would only be fair. Even Mother will see 
■ that.” 

Ames twitched his sharp long nose and stared at his sister, 
“ John’s with her now? Was that your idea too?" 

“Certainly. I’m not being charitable.” Elizabeth smiled. 
“ I want you boys to have more money so I can have more 
money.” 

“ Nothing’s simple where you’re concerned,” said her loving 
brother. But he thought: This is just like old Lizzie, hot 
after the cash. It couldn't be anything else. 

Then Elizabeth said, “ If you both succeed — and I can’t see 
' ■why you shouldn’t— I wouldn’t mind a small tip for my 
advice.” . . " 

Ames considered again. “ Did you try to hit her up your- 
self?” 

Elizabeth smiled smugly, “Why should I tell, you?” 

“Of course you wouldn't. But if you had, and if you’d 
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and anxious to help him. He had no way of knowing the 
yearning that was reaching out to him, the hope, the despera- 
tion and loneliness that ached to be relieved in him. the 
girlish naivete and the endless suffering. He could not see the 
woman who wanted so dreadfully to be reassured that life had' 
something for her at last. 

John relaxed. He was grateful to his sister ; she had done a 
very good job, it seemed, of softening up the old lady. , But 
he moved carefully. He gave his mother a wide and confiding 
smile. 

“ I thought you’d like to know how I’m getting along at 
Harvard,” he said. “ This is my second semester, you know, 
Ma.” / 

“ Yes,” said Caroline. Colour had come into her big lips. 
“ Tell me, John. I do have your reports, as you know, but I’d 
like to hear from you, yourself.” 

John was quite amazed. Caroline had given him only per- 
sonal indifference all his life, though she had been interested 
in his scholarly progress and had warned him to excel. “I 
want to do the best I can, Ma,” he said, still moving carefully. 
“ And I’m going to like law, so I can take my place in 
Tandy, Harkness and Swift, as you planned. I’m only sorry 
I never saw the old boys, but only their sons and nephews.” 

“ They’re ‘ old boys ’ too,” said Caroline, waiting for the 
words of deliverance. “The youngest is in his forties. I’m 
glad vou like law, John. Ames doesn’t. It is a big disappoint- 
Nment to me.” 

John had no intention of helping his brother, so he made 
expression serious. “ He doesn’t care for anything but his 
collection,” he said. “Well, everyone to his taste.” 

“ The ‘ boutique,’ ” murmured Caroline, thinking of her 
aunt and Ames simultaneously. Her warm expression dark- 
ened. 

“ What did you say, Ma?” asked John. 

“ Nothing, John. Just a thought of mine. It will be a 
great satisfaction to me to have you in that law firm • they 
were my father’s lawyers and are mine, and I want them to be 
mv children’s.” 

She was still looking at John eagerly and expectantly, and 
this disturbed him a little. What did she want him to say? 

“I’ll do my very best,” he said, watching her. 

She nodded and .she stUl waited. She waited for him to say, 
“ I w-mt to do my best so I can help you and be rea'ly a son 
to you, because I love you and you are my mother.” 
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to live, Ma, as you never lived. As my grandfather, never 
lived. What else is money for?” 

She had met men like John before in her travels, beefy 
men, ruddy men, extravagant, selfish men, full of wine, 
glittering with jewellery, carrying with them the odour of. 
lavish living and the scent of bought women. Many of them 
became bankrupt. They had inherited money and had spent 
it heedlessly, the money so painfully and laboriously gathered 
by fathers and grandfathers, the money which had been a 
sacred trust and a fortress against the world. Her father .had 
said, ‘‘Worthless wretches, with no sense of responsibility. 
They are only appetites, gaudy and gross, ripe for picking.” . 

“ What do you know of my father, John?” she asked her 
son. 

John was fumbling around in his mind. The pale glare of 
the cold sun suddenly came out and he could not see his 
mother’s face clearly, as her back was to the windows. He 
said, ‘‘ From all I hear, he was a miser and he made your 
life wretched.” 

Caroline felt weak and sick, and she was also filled with a 
cold and violent anger. Her son was attacking his grandfather 
as her Aunt Cynthia bad often attacked him, and in almost 
the same accusing words. What did these superficial, wasteful 
people know of men like John Ames, these parasites, these 
appetites, these heedless spenders of what worthier people had 
earned? 

She made a quick and merciless resolution. She would 
' change her will at once ; she would leave John not more than 
five thousand dollars a year from a trust. Many cautious 
parents in Boston did this to prevent the wasting of .their 
money by children. 

She said abruptly, ‘‘ You’ve asked me for a larger allow- 
ance in order that you can spend as other young men spend. 
I don’t approve of such spending. No, John.” 

“No?” he said. 

“ No. When you are a member of my law firm you will 
have your regular salary, very modest to begin with, for at 
first you!iI only be a clerk. Later you will be a junior member 
with a little larger salary. Perhaps later you will be a full 
member. That is up to you and your diligence and thrift. I, 
can promise nothing more.” 

She was so full of bitterness and wild disappointment that 
she went on ruthlessly, ‘‘ Don’t expect much more from me. 
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Caroline winced. “You want to have your allowance in-, 
creased. Is that it?” 

He raised his eyebrows and considered her. Her colour 
was practically livid, and her lips had a purplish overcast, 
and she appeared tired beyond endurance. So John hadn’t 
got what he wanted. Well, he was a silly brute and had 
probably riled the old lady with his first words ; he had no 
finesse. 

“ It's considered inelegant to talk about money, except in 
Boston.” he said. 

“ So it is.” Caroline smiled again, “ Am I right, then, that 
you didn't come here to talk about money?” 

All her children hai been shadowy to her, but Ames had 
been more so than the others. They had been bred for a 
purpose. Never until to-day had they actually impinged 
strongly on her consciousness as human beings with thoughts 
of their own, desires and ideas of their own, and dreams of 
their own. She had treated them as her father had treated 
her ; she considered that she had been an excellent mother, 
instilling respect in them for money, insisting upon frugality, 
giving them the best education possible, providing for them, 
saving for them, clothing them. As she had been given, so she 
gave. It had once bewildered her that they had never 
extended to her the devotion she had extended to her father. 
When she saw that they would not, she had lost the last, 
measure of personal interest in them as human beings. They 
were ungrateful ; they did not understand. She did not blame 
Nherself for their awful corruption, nor even wonder why they 
.ere so different from other children. 

Ames said, " I have the greatest respect and admiration 
, for you, Mama.” 

Caroline was startled from her apathy. She looked with 
sudden earnestness at her son. “ Why.” she said slowly, 
“ thank you, Ames. I’m glad.” She paused. “ Why have 
you?” 

“ Because you are a genius,” he said, and as he more than 
partly believ^ this, his light voice carried sincerity and con- 
viction. “There are many kinds of genius, though most 
people don’t understand that. There are the artist, the musi- 
cian, the composer, the architect, the poet, the philosopher, 
the scientist, the great statesman or teacher. There is also the 
genius for making money, and without the genius possessed 
by a few none of the other arts could exist. Michelangelo, 
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eyes. Ames saw this and wondered where he had blun'^ered, 
and was dismayed. He went on hurriedly, “ Money is very, 
very important, but not as a thing in itself. Is it?” ^ 

Caroline said very quietly, “ What would you, do with a lot 
of money, Ames?” 

” I’d spend it on beautiful things,” he said. “ I’d have a 
solid background of it, of course, to protect niyself. But I’d 
buy the handsomest small house possible, either in Boston or 
New York. Probably in both places. I’d buy a villa on the 
Cote d’ Azure and one in London and another in Rome. I’d 
search the whole world for their furnishings, so, that every- 
thing would be perfect and in the best of taste. Not large, 
gaudy things, or pieces, or pictures. The delicate, the fine. 
You know. Mama.” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline. “ I know.” She thought of her Aunt 
Cynthia. “ The ‘ boutique.’ ” . , 

“I beg your pardon?” said Ames. 

“ Never mind. You were saying?” 

“ I wouldn’t spare any expense to get treasures I wanted. 
And I’d surround myself with them.” 

Caroline remembered some of the effete men she had met 
in her youth who would talk for hours in lyrical voices of a 
piece of Dresden they had recently acquired, or a small sketch 
of El Greco’s they had found in Spain, or a rug they had 
come upon in Afghanistan, or a crusted jewelled cup attri- 
buted to at least a pupil of Cellini’s, or a statuette exhumed 
from the ruins of Pompeii, or a Shakespearean folio, or a 
first edition of Shelley, or a Grueze figurine, or a Van Gogh 
bought at an enormous price, or a “ little necklace ” alleged 
to have been worn by a princess of the Second Dynasty, or a 
Chippendale chair, or a Chinese printed silk or scroll. These 
men apparently lived for useless beauty, for the gathering of 
scraps and debris. They had a fragile language of their own 
which had nothing to do with hard reality’s tongue. They 
often went bankrupt and had to sell their treasures for a tenth 
or less of what they had paid for them, or their heirs sold 
■them ruthlessly for the money which should never have, been 
spent in the first place, the money so painfully acquired by 
other men. 

, “ So that would be what you would do with money,” said 
Caroline. 

“Yes, Mama, that is what I would do. You never had 
beauty in your life, but I want it as you must have wanted it. 
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cares about you? Not even my father. I can’t blame him for 
what he is doing now. It must have been a terrible life for 
him here with you. How could he have stood it for all these 
years?” Ames smiled at his mother. “He didn’t, after all! 
And I'm glad.” ■ . 

He stood up. Caroline’s thoughts were in furious chaos,- but 
she finally fastened on what her son had said about her 
husband. “ What do you mean?” she cried. 

Ames laughed gently. “ You don’t know? I don’t intend to 

tell you. But when you do know I’m not sixteen yet, but 

I’m not the only one with eyes in this house, and ears, too. 
You’re due for a nice fall, dear Mama, and I hope it will be 
very soon.” 

He bowed like an eighteenth-century gentleman. “ All my 
best wishes for your unhappiness,” he said, and went grace- 
fully from the room. 

When the door closed Caroline jumped from her chair and 
ran to the windows. The red sun stood over the grey water ; 
the snow and the empty beach below were a picture of 
desolation. The tide was coming in, black and deathly cold, 
on the rocks and on the sand. 

A premonition of loss and fear and grief came to Caroline. 
Where was Tom? She must talk to him ! How long had it 
been since they had talked to each other at all? Months? 
Years? “Tom!” she cried aloud, and leaned her forehead 
against the icy window. She heard the rumbling tide come 
in, and the sun became a dull crimson and sank behind the 
water. 

;*j She forgot the years in between, and the silence, and the 
bitterness. She was the girl who had looked from another 
^ window, like this, and had seen the young Tom smoking his 
pipe on the shingle. She was the girl who had seen him move 
away, and she was the girl who had lifted her heavy skirts and 
had raced down shaking old stairs and out into the wind and 
the twilight, calling, crying. Tom had turned to her. He 
would turn to her now in her extremity, and they would 
understand each other again. To-morrow. 



omewhere and that you can see and hear and knpw every- 
hing now. If I thought that by staying here I could still save 
hem and help them, in spite of what 1 really vyant, I’d do it, 
!ut it’s no use; it never was. 

The house seemed to listen to him. It seemed suddenly 
illed with alert ghosts pondering what he had thought. He 
hivered, because he was cold and desperate and lonely, and 
ery, very tired. His father had never been as tired as this, 
hough he had lived to be an old man. It wasn’t work, that 
xhausted a man and broke his spirit. It was loneliness and 
□veiessness and lack of hope. If there were a way, out, a 
nan should take it before it was too late. He had really 
mown it for over two years, but he had hesitated because of 
ds children. Those two years had been wasted. 

He went slowly and heavily up the stairs, hating the worn 
ind grimy carpet, hating the cold and the smell of dust and 
nice. It had taken only twenty-one years of neglect to reduce 
i fine house to a hovel, to destroy its beauty and comfort. 

It was late, but he saw the light under Caroline’s study 
ioor. The light in John’s room was still burning. He heard 
he muttering of his sons’ voices. He stood in the hall and 
istened. The boys seemed to be agitated about something; 
le heard John utter an oath, and then Ames laughed thinly. 
Fhere was a feeling that something had happened here, and 
Tom’s senses became alert. He knocked on John’s door, then 
jpened it. 

A good fire was burning here, as if in defiance. All the 
gaslights were brightly lit. John was sprawling on his untidy 
bed, his arms supporting his head, and Ames was sitting near 
bim. Tom did not shrink, as he always did, at the bold and 
unfriendly glances his sons gave him. He shut the door 
behind him and said, “ Well? What is it? It must be some- 
thing or you two wouldn’t be talking about it so late." 

It was the quiet firmness in bis voice, his lack of a, smile, his 
searching and demanding expression, that startled his sons. 
This was a father they had never seen before. He walked into 
the room, warmed his hands at the fire while they watched 
him in silence. He looked about, and said, “A filthy mess. 
You should have more self-respect. Well? What is it?’’ 

John was so surprised that he sat up, and Ames lost his 
faintly mocking smile. “We’ve been foxed— some way," 
John said curtly. 

“Foxed? By what?" 
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heir, to take her mother’s place later. He looked at the picture 
of his daughter in his mind, and many things that had 
puzzled him about her became part of a precise and plotted 
pattern. He had surprised her listening at doors; he had 
thought it a childish pastime. He had come upon her silently, 
standing in halls, in doorways. He had thought it part of her 
“ shyness ” and girlishness. He was not horrified at what he. 
knew now. It had been inevitable. It was he who had been- 
the fool. - ■ . _ 

John was sitting up again and smiling sheepishly at his 
father. “Why, that’s wonderful. Dad,” he said. 

“ Wonderful,” repeated Ames, but he was wondering what 
had led Tom to this, Tom who had always admonished them 
to respect their mother. 

“ \^en I was in Boston two days ago, Ames,” said Tom, 
“I saw a silver-gilt salt cup that might interest you. Go, in 
to-morrow’ and look at it. It’s at Wooden’s. They -want one 
hundred dollars. Very rare. If you like it, buy it, and charge 
it to me.” 

He turned to John. “What else do you want besides the 
money?” 

John sras stupefied. His hazel eyes jumped. Then he 
blurted, “ I’d like my own little sailboat for the summer. But 
that’s two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

" Done,” said Tom. “ I’ll put my cheque under your door 
to-night.” 

He went out of the room. He would remake his will within 
■the next day or hvo. He would leave Elizabeth exactly two 
^usand dollars. The balance of his large estate, including all 
'construction business, would be left equally divided be- 
een his two sons. *’ What in hell do you think’s happened to 
7” asked John of his brotJier. 


10 

When had he first come to love Melinda Bothwell? Tom often 
^ked himself. Was it during those first dreadful weeks after 
her husband had been killed and he had visited her often and 
had sat with her? Or was it later, when she had remembered 
to smile a little and thank him for visiting her and for his 
interest m her children? Or had he always loved her, since. 
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the first day he had seen her with young Alfred after their 
marriage, when she had consulted with him about the house- 
rising on the land Alfred had bought? 

That was eleven years ago. But Tom could remember his 
first sight of Melinda, her large grey eyes; her soft expres.sion, 
her gentle mouth, her quiet manners ;‘he could remember her 
voice, thoughtful and very sweet. He had thought she looked 
abstracted and a little sad, just as she had appeared in her 
early photograph. When anyone spoke she had a way of 
turning her head in his direction and looking at him with 
kindness and understanding, and she gave all her attention. 
She and Alfred had stood close together on that first day, and 
she had touched Alfred’s sleeve occasionally, with affection. 
It was a moving gesture ; it expressed more than love. Yes, it 
was possible that he, Tom, had loved her then. 

But it was not until two years ago that he had faced the 
fact that he was in love with Melinda Bothwell. There was no 
love in his life ; he had no true wife, no real children. He 
was not wanted, not needed, not respected in his house. By 
nature inclined to be extremely optimistic, and therefore not 
acquainted with reality, he had always, as his father used to 
advise him, ” hoped for the best.” Against truth, against what 
his eyes and ears told him about his family, against all his 
self-protective instincts, against all reasonable evidence, he 
had continued to “ hope for the best,” to repeat to himself 
those glowing aphorisms concocted by those who did not see 
the world as it was. " Give love and you will receive love in 
return. Evil passes away, but good remains.” Apposed to 
these desperate folk fictions, there was the true world of men, 
but for a long time Tom would not see that world. 

In his opposite way Tom had been as deluded as Caroline, 
and with almost as disastrous results to himself. It was his 
wild need for love that had made him love Melinda Bothwell. 
At this point in his life any kind and gentle woman would 
have . inspired him. The fact that Melinda had suffered 
through his own wife, was a widow and lonely, brightened 
his need for her as a fellow sufferer, a bewildered and 
bereaved one, a beautiful young woman who had created 
beauty around her, and peace and serenity. Above all, he 
could talk to her and she would listen with gentle sympathy, 
her eyes turned to him in compassion. That Melinda, in spite 
of her husband’s death, had never suffered as Caroline had 
suffered, had never been abused, frightened, and lost, and so 
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was therefore capable of pity and was possessed of stamina of 
soul, did not occur to Tom. An essentially uncomplex man, 
he believed that all men formed themselves alone, that a tree 
crowded between stone walls could grow tall and strong, that 
a cripple could decide one day to stand upright, whole and 
renewed, if he wished. 

It was inevitable that he should begin to contrast Caroline 
with Melinda, his house with Melinda’s, his children with 
Melinda’s. He began to see Caroline as a powerfully de- 
structive force. He had given her love, he reminded himself ; 
that he had frequently not understood her did not cross his 
mind. When he cursed her father, he did not absolve Caro- 
line entirely. At the end, he did not absolve her at all. 

Years ago he had believed that Caroline loved him, was 
obsessed with him. He looked back on those years, with 
derision ; he remembered with mortification his talk with Mr. 
Tandy. No wonder the old man had looked at him so oddly 1 
Tom no longer asked himself why Caroline had married 
him. He had guessed that she had needed children for her 
own purpose, and he had served her purpose. That she might 
have loved him seemed a ridiculous thought to him now. The 
girl who had clung to him in a blue and windy twilight and 
had cried out incoherently to him and had confided in him 
was a dream which had dissolved into the reality of a bitter 
woman in her forties, a silent, brooding, working woman in 
her study in the centre of a house which reflected her barren- 
ness of spirit. She had even taken on an aspect of evil for 
him. 

Tom had no doubt that he must leave this house, this wife 
who was no wife, these children who were no children. 
Melinda had become his passage of escape. When he was 
divorced from Caroline, then he would tell Melinda that he 
loved her. He was certain that she loved him, for her lovely 
face became light when she saw him, and her hand in his was 
confiding and warm. But his sense of personal honour 
stopped him from telling her until he was free to tell her. I 
am past forty-six, he would say to himself. If I am to live 
again, it must be soon. 

After the talk with his sons to-night Tom could not sleep. 
He. had told himself for a long time that nothing that hap- 
pened in this house could concern him any longer. However, 
he found that he was mistaken. He was sickened with anger 
against Caroline; he turned from the thought of Elizabeth 


i with aching disgust. How had it escaped him until now that 
■: she . resembled hed grandfather physically and rnentalJy? 
;r Once he had said to himself in a sharp alarm he did’ not slop 
: to analyze: Carrie has an enemy in this house! 

£ So, sad, wretched, confused, and frightened, Tom could 
not sleep in his cold and lonely bedroom. At seven he got up 
wearily, felt all his flesh heavy and sore. I’m worn out, he 
i, thought, and rubbed his chest, which had a sensation of 
i oppression in it. He thought of postponing his trip to New 
c Yoric to see Tandy, Harkness and Swift, then shook his head, 
i He shaved in icy water ; the maid very often forgot to bring 
1 - hot. He could smell the chill dust in his room, the airlessness. 

Suddenly he shivered violently ; he hurried into his clothing, 
j The maid was just sullenly laying the breakfast table in the 
: dank morning room when he came in. He could smell por- 
; ridge, slightly burned, and an odour of cheap co5ee. He was 
nauseated. He looked through the large smeared window that 
gave on to the sea. The waters were the colour of lead ; the 
sky was leaden. He could hear the hissing of the tide and 
could see the dull snow. It was very cold. 

He arrived in New York, at one o’clock. The city stood in 
the stark and brilliant light of early spring, struck with sun, 
patched with sharp shade. He usually liked New York for its 
stimulation and lively air. He did not like it to-day, for a 
crushing malaise was on him. He found himself shivering in 
quick and passing spasms. He had used Caroline’s telephone 
long after midnight, when she had gone silently to bed, to 
send “ young ” Mr. Tandy a telegram to expect him at half- 
past one on urgent business. Mr. Tandy was a replica of his 
uncle, and he was fond of Tom. He said when they shook 
hands, “Are you sick? You look so grey and drawn.” 

“ I seem to have a chill,” Tom said. “ And I didn’t sleep 
well last night.” 

“There is so much la grippe in the cities now,” said Mr, 
Tandy. “ Shall we lunch?” They went to a restaurant which 
; Tom liked. He found he could not eat. He could only sip a 
i little of the hot soup and cradle his hands about the cup to 
warm them. He drank two cups of coffee but could feel no 
internal heat. It was as if all his organs were numb and 
; frozen. Mr. Tandy watched him with concern. Tom had 
aged ; the dark blue eyes were dull, the cleft chin less sure, 
■ the kind mouth pale and puckered. But he talked well enough, 
and Mr. Tandy listened, frowning. 
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Tom fell into a sick and feverish sleep on the draughty train 
back to Lyme. He dreamed that he was on a barren bank of 
stone sloping steeply down to black and rushing water. He 
tried not to fall down the bank, but something inexorably 
■pushed him, though he cried for help. Then he was in the 
water, and it was choking him, and he could not swim. He 
awoke, to find himself breathless and gasping and the earlier 
oppression in his chest was one flaring pain, increasing with 
each gulp of air. He knew then that he was sick. His father 
had one spvereign remedy for all illnesses: plentiful whisky. 
Whisky was the only thing Tom thought of during the drive 
that brought him back to his desolate house. 

As usual, all was silent here except for the clash of dishes 
in the kitchen. The hall was like a cave, the drawing-room 
like some abandoned loft. His teeth chattering, Tom went to 
his room, where there was no fire. He built one ; be crouched 
over the flames, trying to get warm. His head was swimming, 
and now he coughed painfully and shortly. The whisky had 
had no effect on him except to increase his nausea. He looked 
at the bed but could not bring himself to leave the fire. 

Caroline had heard Tom’s buggy leave that morning. She 
had run to the window ; the buggy was heading towards the 
station. So Tom was going to Boston. She, too, had not slept 
all night ; she had kept her lamp burning low. for lately when 
she was awake she had a fear of the dark. She had lain under 
a mound of quilts which needed mending and stared at the 
cold walls of her room, the silent and unshaded walls. 

Her sons did not believe they had disturbed her very 
much. “ Ma was always like that,” John had said contemp- 
tuously to his brother. But her distraction was very deep and 
agonizing. Her sons had come too close to her m those short 
interviews. During all their lives she had thought of the.m as 
her heirs, as the guardians of the trust that had been given 
her. Now, for the first time, she thought of them as human 
beings, and she was terribly frightened. She had done what 
she could for them, she told herself. VVhat else ccuid a mother 
do for her children but give them health, shelter, food, educa- 
tion, and training in their responsibilities? She had planned 
for John to visit London and Paris the next summer, to meet 
some of her investment associates, .-^s she had been educated, 
so her son would be educated. 

Her plans for Ames had followed the same ’pT''" 
had seen herself as eventually old. sull the tjote’ 



still the guiding force. But her sons were to take front her 
the mountainous responsibilities which were now hers. They, 
too, would marry and have heirs, and the trust would descend 
to grandchildren. Elizabeth also would be part of the pattern. 

There was only Elizabeth now to receive the trust. Why 
had she, Caroline Ames, been so betrayed by her sons? What 
had she done, except to guard and train them? But they had 
looked at her to-day not with the eyes of trust-guarders. Tliey 
had looked at her with the eyes of mankind, and they had 
repudiated her, despised her, and mocked her. They were her 
enemies. She cried out, “ Why? Oh, God, why? ” 

It was inevitable, then, that she begin to think of Tom, her 
husband, and she searched her mind. He had turned from her 
irrevocably on the day that Alfred Bothwell and his father 
had been killed. He would not listen. She had wanted to tell 
him that only that morning she had telegraphed the offices of 
the North Shore line in Boston not to let the runs take place 
that afternoon. The telegram was not received,, the horrified 
officials told her later. Or it had been ignored. She would 
never know. It was she who had told her, lawyers in New . 
York not to haggle over death and injury settlements, in or 
out of court. 

It was only before marriage that Tom had ever really 
" listened ” to her or had tried to understand her . fumbling 
and awkward explanations. After marriage he had wished 
her to fit the pattern he'had designed for her as a wife and 
mother. She looked at her life with Tom in spite of her pain. 
All concessions, such as they were, had been on her part. She 
had consented to a house she never wanted. She had let Tom 
have his will about the children’s education. She had tried, in 
her tragic way, to do what he wished, even if it w'as only after 
a bitter quarrel and dispute. . Tom , had loved his children; 
they had now only scorn for him. Yet he had once or twice 
accused her of being an unnatural mother, of withholding 
warm love from her children! To what end has his love for 
them brought him? 

-There had never been any use in trying to explain to him 
what her father’s money meant to her. He could only reply, 
as she stumbled inarticulately, in violent accusations against 
the dead man. And against her for being her father’s victim 
and not attempting to " free ” herself. What had he meant by 
“freedom”? She never understood. The first real break 
between them had come with Beth’s death. He would not 
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isten to the doctor, who had later tried to tell him that even 
,vith the very best and most expensive of care Beth would 
aave died when she did. His only furious reply was that 
‘ Beth had died alone.” But, Caroline asked herself, remem- 
bering with the unhealed pain of many years ago, do we not 
ill die alone? How had her presence comforted or eased her 
father? 

From early childhood Caroline had always been suffused 
with a sense of faceless guilt, and out of that guilt she had 
evolved an acute conscience and absolute honesty. Invariably 
she always asked herself, in any situation, where she had 
been to blame. According to her standards, impeccable and 
severe, she had done her best. Tom’s attitude during their 
married life had invariably baffled her. He had no attitudes 
but his own. She had examined them and found them abso- 
lutely alien to her nature and her training, and not to be 
understood. 

One thing above all had remained steadfast in her deprived 
spirit; her love for her husband. Possessive, blind, eager, 
desperate — it had been all his. But it had remained. One day 
~and she had hoped each day— he would come to her and 


say, “Let us understand each other, or at least try.” He had 
never truly tried ; the Carrie he had married was not Caroline 
Ames and had existed only in his imagination. 

On reaching that devastating conclusion, Caroline huddled 


in her bed*, a dark area in her mind swelled, and she brought 
all the force of her will and self-control to keep it from 
expanding and drowning her. If her thoughts ever entered it, 
. she was absolutely certain, the very walls of her life w’ould 
drop about her and there would be nothing but loss and ruin. 

Midnight came and went, and then the harsh dawn stood at 
her windows. With the dawn came one despairing conclusion. 
She must try to reach Tom, if only for the last time. After 
yesterday, she must have a haveff^ again. She would tell Tom 
about their sons. She would eo to his room and shut tae 
door and she would force him to listen, to be still, iret to 
interrupt, not to accuse.- Now- a hungry warmth came 
and she got out of bed and went to the window' — to sss i c'm 
driving aivay. No matter. He would return that nig-ht 
she would go to him and sav. “ l am vour wife sno f 
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Why was it so terribly hard to talk.? Tom repeated, " I’m 
leaving. Divorce. There’s no place for me here any longer. 
That’s all, Carrie. Fm sick. Please go away and let me rest.” 

He was too exhausted even to wonder why she had come 
to his room, or to care. His head fell on his chest. Then 
Caroline uttered a great cry. “Torn! You’re sick! Tom, 
what’s the matter? Waitl I’ll send for the doctor at once!” 

“Do what you want, but ” Tom began with another 

enormous effort. But Caroline had flown from the room ; the 
door was swinging behind her. He heard her race to her 
study, to her telephone. He fell back on the bed, which began 
to sway gently under him like a cloud. Perhaps he slept, but 
when he opened his eyes again he found himself undressed, 
under the blankets and quilts, and the fire was roaring, and 
Carrie was seated beside him, her hand on his forehead, her 
face a -blaze of absolute terror. 

“He’ll be here soon, Tom,” she said when she saw his eyes 
on her, glazed and dark and only partly awake. “ Oh, my 
God, Tom, you are very sick! Oh, Tom.” 

“You heard,” he whispered. “I’ve got to go, Carrie. 
Divorce.” 

She was bathing his head with cool water and a cloth. She 
stopped, squeezed her eyelids together. "Why, Tom? Is it 
because you’re sick? You’re very feverish. You shouldn’t 

have gone to Boston What did you say, Tom? A 

divorce?” Her face took on again that stupefied expression, 
and .she shook her head over and over. “Why?” 

His whispering voice said, “I want to marry Melinda. I 
love her,” 

The darkness took him and flowed under him. Then he rose 
into light once more. Caroline was sitting beside him, rigid 
and staring into space. He mumbled without volition, but 
only out of his need; " Fm very sick. Fd like to see Melinda.” 
His own voice sounded as if it were coming from a far dist- 
ance, and the walls w-ere rocking, and the ceiling tilted. 

“My sister,” said Caroline without inflection. “Did 
know she is my real sister, Tom, the daughter of my 
She put her hands to her throat. 

“ Your sister,” said Tom. ft meant nothmg to him 
And then it meant a great deal. He even rose on cneeiac 
“ My sister,” said Oxofine. “ My father’s 
the daughter of that woman Fve a'lwayis 
changed. “My sister! You want to marr'^ ' ■ 



I’m your wife. I love you. I never loved anyone else except 
my father. You can’t mean it, Tom. You’re delirious.” 

She bent towards him, and she was crying and gulping. 
“ I’m your wife. I love you, Tom. I love you. Can you hear 
me?” 

Tom’s mind cleared miraculously, and everything was too 
vivid for his sight, too dreadful. Caroline was stuttering 
through her flood of tears. ” I thought he loved me ; I 
thought I was the only one he had in all the world. But he 
had Melinda. When he was dying he didn’t call to me. He 
called to Melinda. Not me, but Melinda.” 

Tom fell back on his pillows again, but the clarity of his 
mind and his eyes increased. He forgot his sickness'; he forgot 
his pain. He looked only at his wife, at her tears, at her. 
wringing hands, at her anguish and her twisted features. She 
was trembling violently ; ber hands moved over and. oyer 
each other in the ancient movements of utter despair 'and 
loss. 

“ I have only you, Tom,” she said. “ I think I never had 
anyone but you, after all.” 

He was being drawn away into a vast distance, but he was 
also in the room, a diminished but very sharp, very clear 
room, even though in miniature. In the very centre was his 
wife, Caroline. His wife, Carrie. 

And then he knew that he had been wrong, after all. There 
had never been anyone but Carrie ; he had never loved any 
other woman but Carrie, this crying girl, this broken and 
‘heartsick girl. He could hear the sea now, soft and blue and 
’'Pgr- g, and the sky was bright and infinite, and young . 
Carrie was sitting on the boulder in her ugly dress, looking at 
him, waiting and crying for him to speak, with the blueness all 
about her and her braids whipping in the summer wind. It 
was all so very small, like a vivid picture, but it was fully 
detailed. He was being drawn away from it but was yet in it. 

“ Carrie, my darling,” he said. “ Don’t cry. I love you, 
darling. I always did. I’ll never leave you. Don’t you 
remember that I said I’d never leave you?” 

But Carrie did not hear a word, for he had not spoken 
aloud in his last extremity, though he believed he had. He . 
was beyond speaking. He bad heard a story, and he had 
understood at last, and he thought he held out his arms to bis 
wife, 

Tom never recovered consciousness again. He died of pncii- 
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monia twenty-four hours later, with -Caroline and the doctor 
beside him. He had left, as he had said, “ to-morrow.” 


n 

It was repeated with hatred in the village that Caroline Shel- 
don had said on the death of her husband, “ Take his body 
away, out of this house, and put it in the church — if his 
friends want to see it.” 

What the pallid woman had actually said to the diffident 
young minister who had come to her house was something 
quite different. “ This was never his home, as it was never 
mine. I don’t know why, but it is so. He liked your old 
church standing in its graveyard. That was really his home, 
as the village itself was really his home. He had many friends 
and he liked them, and even loved a number. He would want 
them to say good-bye to him.” Her empty, expressionless eyes 
did not change. “ He was born in Lyme ; he died in Lyme. I 
can’t explain it, but if his friends came to this house they 
wouldn’t find him here at all. So let him lie in your church, 
please, where his mother and father were married. He would 
want it.” She had given the minister a cheque, and had said, 
" I never knew any clergymen. I only know that you do your 
best, but you are so few, and it doesn’t seem to do any good 
at all.” 

The minister had replied with pity, “ I understand. Yes, it 
would be the best for Tom to be in his church.” He had 
hesitated and had looked at Caroline, who was old enough to 
be his mother. He then said impulsively, “ God bless and help 
you ! ” 

But she had not heard him. She heard and saw almost 
nothing these days. She felt absolutely nothing except an 
Arctic solitude, without thought or emotion. 

It was the slatternly housemaid who had overheard the 
conversation, and it was her sly and malicious distortion 
which was repeated in the village. His wife had despised 
Tom; she had neglected him; she hadn’t even called the 
doctor until it was too late — she hadn’t wanted to spend the 
money. The village would “show” her. The little old 
church, black as iron and decrepit, had very few parishioners 
since a " fancy ” new church had been buUt in the village. 
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PART FOUR 


The fathers have eatea sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge, jeremiah 33:29 


1 

Amanda said crossly to her husband, Timothy Winslow. “I 
really don’t understand, even after all your explanations, 
why we have to be burdened with Elizabeth Sheldon on our 
European trip. Yes, I know her mother asked you, Elizabeth 
must meet Caroline’s foreign investment associates. But she’s 
old enough to go alone. Tv/enty-one, for heaven’s sakel 
Why does she need a chaperone, or whatever? Girls these 
days, even Boston girls, aren’t secluded all the time. She’s 
old enough to go on her ov/n.” 

She added resentfully, “Perhaps some girls of twenty-one 
might get into mischief alone abroad. But not Elizabeth 
Sheldon! Can you imagine anyone less liable to seduction 
or amorous adventures than Elizabeth? Oh, I grant you she’s 
quite beautiful, and she was the sensation of tiie year at her 
debut, and she’s a member of the Assemblies and is one of 
Caroline’s heirs and aU that. But who would, anyv.’here, try 
to injure Elizabeth ? She’s a match for anybody. She doesn’t 
have a single beau, in spite of- her looks and her mother’s 
money, and the money alone would attract young Boston- 
ians,” 

Timothy looked at his plump and pretty v/ife with her 
lively dark curls powdered with grey and her forthright and 
sparkling dark eyes. He said indulgently, “ I know you don’t 
like the girl. I don’t either. She reminds me too much of old 
Johnny Ames ; she probably has his character too. The girl’s 
as sharp as a razor, and Caroline seems to dote on her, though 
I can’t imagine why. A cold straight icicle. I have the 
funniest conviction that she’ll be Caroline’s real heir. Caro- 
line’s been instructing her ever since she was sixteen or le-ss. 
Look at the sons! They rarely, if ever, see their mother. 
Mutual hate, probably. John’s doing splendidly at Tandy, 
Harkness and Swift ; junior member of the firm, but he’ll be a 
full member one of these days. Ames is no fool, 
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though she was frequently blunt. She was^ particularly gener- 
ous to younger people. Elizabeth was one of the first who 
had ever aroused Amanda’s hostility; she never judged 
prematurely. 

Timothy’s original fondness for his wife had increased 
considerably since she had inherited half a fortune impressive 
even by Boston standards. He was also at case with her, for 
she knew all about him, yet accepted him tolerantly. “ You’re 
a scoundrel, of course,” she had said to him candidly before 
they were married, “ and I won’t pretend I like scoundrels. I 
do not. But you aren’t stuffy and pompous and self-import- 
ant, and you’re very interesting. It’s unfortunate that these 
traits aren’t often found in the virtuous.” 

To which he had replied, “You may remember that Lord 
Melbourne said over sixty years ago : ‘ This damned morality 
is going to ruin everything!’ He was referring to the ‘new 
men,’ as Cicero called them, the middle class.” 

Amanda had looked at him thoughtfully. “Well, this 
‘ damned morality ’ is necessary for the safely of women and 
children. It has its points. And we in America could use 
more of it in our government. Washington’s full of black- 
guards, as Papa used to call them.” 

The Bothwell house, which Timothy and his family now 
occupied, was not in the least like his mother’s house, which 
had been pale and exquisite. He liked its solidity, its excellent 
sturdy stairways, its big rooms full of fine but massive furni- 
ture, its Adam mantelpieces, its Federal doorways, its fan- 
light. It had the authority of wood panelling and genuine 
strength. Amanda had insisted upon electric lighting but had 
retained the old gaslight fixtures, mellow and warm. She had 
also retained the huge and glittering hall chandelier with its 
candles, lit only on special occasions. Timothy often thought 
his wife resembled the house in which she had been born — 
open, sturdy, and comfortable. He found the house easeful, 
as a badeground for his most uninnocent daily life, his 
devious character. No one would suspect him of anything 
when a guest in this atmosphere of polished silver and wood- 
work, this brass-clawed Duncan Phyfe furniture, these heavy 
cabinets full of objets d’art and ancient laced fans, these 
tasselled and brocaded draperies. He was nearly fifty now, 
but a lean, taut fifty, and looked younger, and he was ripe for 
his coming excursion into politics. 

He and Amanda were sitting this warm June evening in the 
family room with its high french windows open to the sweet 
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lir. He was drinking brandy. Amanda was enjoying whisky 
ind soda. It was like Amanda to prefer this, and it did not 
iisplease Timothy. " It’s good for my blood pressure,” she 
vould say with a wink as she took a long and enjoyable 
wallow. 

She drank in the presence of her children, too, and they did 
lot respect her the less. The boys adored Mama and admired 
heir father. But Amy loved her father devotedly, and he 
returned the devotion. They all resembled Amanda rather 
ban Timothy, and the boys— Henry, seventeen, and Harper, 
sixteen — had her candid and easy personality, her intrepid 
iharacter, her integrity, and her sense of humour. They 
shared her intolerance of evil and malice in word or speech or 
londuct. This amused Timothy, thinking of his strong, tall, 
dark sons. He thought them just a trifle stupid for all their 
ixcellent scholarship and attention to school and duty. Fine 
boys, but hardly the stuff of entrepreneurs or promoters and 
adventurers. They would guard what they would inherit and 
never touch the sacred capital, but they would live solidly and 
richly within their income. 

Amy came into the living-room just now to say good niglit. 
Timothy stood up as he would for any lady, though the girl 
was only fifteen. Tall and with curling black hair like her 
mother’s and brothers’, she was also slender and delicate.- 
She had an oval face that always had a soft rose-and-white 
glow, and large dark eyes full of sweetness and candour, a 
pretty short nose, and a full pink mouth. Her long blue dress, 
of the softest summer silk, outlined her young figure ; she 

ould be full-breasted like her mother on reaching maturity. 
The ruffed edge of hem just touched her ankles. 

There was not the slightest physical resemblance, but 
Timothy Was always reminded of his sister Melinda when he 
saw his daughter, and so he was particularly tender towards 
her. He bent and kissed her warm cheek lightly. “ Isn’t it 
late?” he asked, putting his arm about her shoulders. “Al- 
most eleven.” 

" It isn’t school time now. Daddy,” she said, “ And I’m not 
a child any longer.” 

“ Too bad,” said Amanda. “ I mean, young girls these days 
seem to grow up too fast. Why have you done up your hair, 
Amy?” 

The girl had twisted her silky black hair in a big pompadour 
over her white forehead. She patted it awkwardly, “I’m 
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almost sixteen,” she said. “ In five months.” The back of her 
hair was inexpertly pinned. “ Do say I can wear it this way 
on our trip, Mama.” 

“Nonsense,” said Amanda. “You’re a schoolgirl, and 
you’re not going to look like a young lady who has her debut 
long behind her.” Then she relented., “ Well, for evenings on 
shipboard and for dinners. Good gracious, why are you in 
such a hurry, child? Youth lasts only twenty-one years. 
After that you are old a very long time, and it’s very dreary 
and tiresome and full of responsibilities.” 

Amanda vigorously attacked the gros point she was making 
for her dining-room chairs. She pricked her finger and said, 
“ Damn.” Amy sat down with the grace she had copied from 
her father. “I didn’t say you could sit down,” said her 
mother, sucking the wounded finger. “You’re supposed to 
ask permission. Never mind. You’ll only think I’m old- 
fashioned, just as I thought about my own mother. Manners 
are certainly going out.” 

“ Don’t be stuffy, Mandy,” said Timothy, sitting down near 
his daughter. Amanda glared at him. “I loathe nicknames,” 
she said, “ and especially that one. It reminds me of adver- 
tisements for flour. You have a suspiciously dreaming ex- 
pression in your eyes, Amy, and I do detest that moist, far-off 
look which hints that your mother never had dreams of her 
own one time.” But she grinned amiably at the girl. “ There 
' was a matinee idol when I was young. All of us girls simply 
swooned at the very mention of his name. Very dashing and 
romantic, with long curly hair and burning eyes. He was a 
grandfather; when we found that out we abandoned him.” 
She looked at Amy with a little sharpness. “ All girls get 
crushes. ■ It doesn’t harm them unless they take them seri- 
ously.” 

Amy blushed. She tried to escape the probing eyes of her 
mother. “ Don’t worry about me, .Mama,” she murmured. 

“ Don’t give me any occasion to worry,” said Amanda 
tartly. She moistened her handkerchief with the tip of her 
tongue, then rubbed it on a little bloodstain that had just 
marred the gros point. 

Amy’s never given ns occasion to worry.” said Tirr.o±T- 
Wh)' should she start now? Are vou lookina forward to cu- 
trip, dear?” 

Oh yes, Daddy.” She made a breathy sQuee — 
caused her mother to glare. 



“Where do you pick up these foolish habits?” demanded 
Amanda. " Why are you girls taking on the soft choky way 
of expressing pleasure? Never mind. Every generation to its 
silliness. At least you don’t say ‘ twenty-three skidoo.’ What 
slang. What does it mean?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Amy. 

' “ I wish you’d learn not to be so shy,” said Amanda'. " You 
hardly speak at all, even to your parents, though I’ve heard 
you giggling with your friends. Are we ogres?” 

" No,” said Amy, blushing again. She looked appealingly 
at her father, who brushed her soft cheek with the back of his 
hand. 

“ You’re a tartar, Amanda,” he said. “ Amy's at the sensi- 
tive age.” 

“ I’ll bet you never were,” said his wife, eyeing him 
shrewdly. “ I’ll bet you were never young, either. What a 
generation you were!” She was a little jealous and so 
pointedly reminded him that he was more than eleven years 
her senior. 

“ We were very serious,” said Timothy, smiling. “ I decided 
to be a lawyer when I was hardly past ten. Life to us was 
very sober and grave.” 

“ Your mother’s wasn’t,” said Amanda. “ And my mother’s • 
friends were just like her. Gay. Pleasure-loving. Extravagant. 
Witty. Always full of movement. Sophisticated. Lively. The 
young people to-day are grim in comparison.” She paused 
and looked at her daughter with speculation. “ You haven’t 
seen your grandmother since you were a child, or your Uncle 
William. Lord Haines. A nice, brilliant young man, though 
he does look something like a head bookkeeper in ' a going 
establishment. Too bad he is your uncle. He’ll make some 
lucky girl very happy. But imagine him going into that 
church, the Anglo-Chtholic Church. His father would have 
had a fit.” 

“ No, he wouldn't,” said Timothy. “ Old Montague re- 
stored the family fortunes. And all English boys of noble 
family either go into the army or navy, or government, or the 
Church. At the very least, into the law, so they can become 
judges. Montague expected that,-. William will be a bishop 
later. He does all things properly; he’ll marry an English 
girl of just the right family, and she’ll have at least ten 
children, six of them boys.” 

" Well, I hope he’ll introduce Amy to some excellent young 
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man who’ll give her some solid dreams,” said Amaiulii. ” Not 
some nickelodeon hero. How I hate those jumping clliuaeU’tr!, 
those oily, bowing caricatures. Or those rotigli types in 
western boots.” 

“You have a lot of hates,” said Timothy, still stroking Ills 
daughter’s cheek. 

“So I have,” said Amanda sturdily, “ Good, solid, earthy 
hates. That’s what the world always needs. 'Polerance 1 
That’s a sickly thing ; it demands that you love the irrespon* 
sible, -the inferior, the vicious, the mediocre, the false, the 
meaningless— and you understand them too! What Stupid- 
ity.** 

She said to her daughter, “ Are you happy that your oaishi 
Elizabeth is going with us?” 

Amy looked down at her hands. “ No,” she mnrmurral, 
“I don’t particularly like Elizabeth; perhaps it’?, bcc.'M/tc J 
don’t know her very well. Then, she’s so old.” 

“ All of twenty-one,” said Amanda solemnly, v/inking at 
' her husband. “ WeU, look. It’s late. Off to bed v/ith you, 
young lady.” She was pleased with Amy. 

The boys came to say good night to their p^irent^, and 
Amanda looked at them fondly, particularly Harper, her 
darling. What lovely, serious boys. Kind, good, hone'.t. .h,he 
kissed them heartily. Harper, she thought, resembled her dear 
brother Alfred. 

Caroline Sheldon was alone in her dusty and decaying houee 
now, for Elizabeth had left for Europe three v/eeke ago v/ith 
Timothy Winslow and his family. Caroline had thriftily dis- 
posed of the lack-lustre housemaid during Elizabeth’s ab'icncc 
and had only the grumpy maid who was supposed to do the 
cooking and the “first-floor work.” Her mi-stress had in- 
formed her that she would attend to the upper storicr:, v/l)ifcli 
she did not. Dust lay L’ke soft grey carpets everywhere., 
except in the gallery and the shidy, for even the maid liiul 
done little in revenge for her miserable wage". 

Like John, Elizabeth had an acute perception of the weiik- 
ne^es and sins and greeds and malice of humanity nnd hud 
begun long ago to take advantage of theo-s- From curly cltild- 
hood she knew that her mother needed ^j^-nrcciallon tuni 
admiration and understanding. Because s? ' tiuly ri'voi - 

ent before Caro'ine’s genius for mcney-n 

these things. That Caroline needed nsuc ' ■ 
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and red and sweet. She was slender and appareiitly.tall, for 
her long legs were outlined under the blue skirt. Her. white ^ 
middy blouse showed the young breasts ; the dark blue collar 
fluttered about the ingenuous face. She had curling soft dark 
hair which had broken away from its pompadour and 
streamed about her shoulders. The slight sea air had ruffled 
it, had flaunted the scarlet ribbon which was supposed to 
restrain it. The girl stood up and brushed sand from her 
skirt. 

“ How do you do, Aunt Caroline,” she said, and looked at 
Caroline with the eager, seeking eyes of the young Caroline 
Ames of so many years ago. 

“Wfliat?” muttered Caroline. Her hand moved awkwardly 
to her breast. 

“Tm your niece,” said the girl. “ Mimi, though my name . 
is really Mary, which I like better. My mama is your 
adopted sister, Mrs. Bothwell.” She smiled again, hoping for 
a smile. “ So I’m not really a trespasser, am I? I’m painting 
that tree there, near the water.” She pointed to a blasted, 
withered tree with distorted limbs near the shoreline. Vl’ve 
been waiting all summer for the sea to be just this colour so I 
could paint the tree against it.” She paused, and now she 
looked at the silent Caroline anxiously. “ I love colour,” she 

said in a lower voice. “ And that tree is really ” She 

paused again. “ It’s like something that died, without anyone 
caring about it. "Vou can see the salt spray on it, grey and 
crusted, I just needed a figure sitting under it. Somebody 

obody cared about, either.” 

Oh. God. Oh. God. Oh, God, said Caroline inwardly. She 
looked at her grandfather’s eyes, so beaming and soft and 
full of hope and tenderness. 

“Painting,” she said in her rough mechanical voice. 

" Why, yes,” said the girl. “ See?” She held up the paper. 
The colour was vivid and startling and full of intensity. The 
tree had taken on an anguished shape, as if it were human 
and despairing. Caroline’s drj’ Ups parted, and she suddenly 
squeezed her eyelids shut. 

"Is there something wrong?” The girl spoke anxiously. 

“ I hope I haven’t disturbed you." 

Caroline opened her eyes. The girl had come closer to her, 
wishing to help. Caroline could see her face with abnormal 
clarity ; it was her own face of decades ago, when she had 
been this age, even though it was prettier, ardent, and totally 
without diffidence. 
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“No,” said Caroline in a rusty tone. “You haven’t dis- 
turbed me.” This was her father’s granddaughter, but more, 
the girl was the great-granddaughter of David Ames. 

She wanted to be angry ; she wanted to order the girl to 
leave. She wanted to repudiate this daughter of Melinda 
Bothwell. But she could not. It was herself she confronted. 
It was the girl who had loved Tom Sheldon, who had cried in 
the night, who had been abandoned, laughed at, derided, 
unloved. It was herself. 

" Well,” said the girl uncertainly. " I’m glad I haven’t dis- 
turbed you. I often sit here. It’s so beautiful, sitting alone 
and looking at the sea. Alone, but not alone, in a way.” 
She stared at Caroline, and then something must have 
startled her, for she moved back a step. 

“What?” muttered Caroline, and without her will she 
stepped towards the girl. 

Mimi laughed nervously. “I never saw you before. But 
you look familiar. Perhaps it’s because John, resembles you.” 
“ John?” 

“ Why, yes. He often comes to our house.” 

“Johnl” Caroline was suddenly distracted. 

“Why, yes. Do you mind?” 

Caroline was young again, and terrified. “ He shouldn’t go 
to your house! You shouldn’t see him!” 

The girl was silent. She looked at this woman in embarrass- 
ment. Had she offended her? She, Mimi, was always saying 
the wrong thing. And now Aunt Caroline was angry. 

“If he wants to come, why shouldn’t be?” asked Mimi 
reasonably, clutching her pad of paper. (The people in the 
village said that Aunt Caroline was crazy.) 

“ Because he isn’t good for you!” blurted Caroline in a loud 
voice. She took another step towards Mimi, and the girl 
retreated again. "Not for you!” cried Caroline. “Oh, not 
for you. Mary.” 

The girl stopped her retreat. She regarded Caroline ear- 
nestly. “You mean it’s because he’s so much older, twenty- 
three?” 

“ Where is your mother?” Caroline cried. “ Doesn’t your 
mother care about you?” 

“ Certainly,” said Mimi. Now she was a little offended. 
“ Of course Mama loves me." 

_ Caroline had never known how to conduct a real conversa- 
tion except with her father, Beth, and Tom, ar'’^ ^.,had failed 
with them all, she would tell hersi 
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nearly impossible for her to talk with strangers except during 
business, and then with curt brevity. All the years stood 
between her and humanity, years grown dark and rusty. 
Once, because of her training at Miss Stockington’s, she had 
learned how to murmur polite and meaningless things if 
absolutely cornered and forced to answer. But for too long 
a time she had spoken only of debentures, stocks and bonds, 
of law and the market, for only in that field was she com- 
petent in speech. It did not seem harsh or improper for her 
to say with loud vehemence to Mimi, “ If your mother cared 
for you, you wouldn’t see my son John!” 

Mimi blushed in her renewed embarrassment, but she kept 
her eyes candidly on her aunt. She knew what John saw his 
mother only three or four times a year, and she understood 
that there was some estrangement. He had mentioned it 
lightly and in an amused fashion, as one speaks of the very 
old or peculiar who must be sheltered from criticism.- She had 
thought it very kind and good of John, and her mother bad 
thought so too. So Mimi, a properly reared girl,. murmured 
softly, “ Oh. I’m sorry.” 

What a strange woman this adoptive aunt of hers was! 

thing, commented the girl, so old, so sick-looking, so 
y and shabby. Then Mimi thought: ’^y, she’s just perfect 
under that tree ! It looks like her. She repeated with real 
1 mature depth in her voice, " I’m sorry.” 

' You mustn’t see him again!” said Caroline, 
dimi murmured, bent, and picked up her box of paints, 
w scarlet ribbon blew in a sudden rise of wind, and Caro- 
was sixteen once more, in the wild garden of the house in 
ndon, looking at the autumn trees with a similar ribbon in 
• hand. It was that young girl she touched now as her 
ad suddenly shot out and she put it heavily on Mimi’s 
)ulder. 

‘Promise me!” she cried. 

dimi was really disturbed for the first time. “ Why?” she 

i. 

Jut Caroline had no words she could speak, no cry of 
rning and distress. She could only stare and blink at the 
I in confused pain. 

dimi, tender and gallant and unacquainted with tragedy, 
;ided that this was an opportunity to reconcile Caroline 
h her son. She smiled at Caroline and stood still under 
gripping hand. 
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“ I’m only sixteen,” she said. “ Arc you airaid about lohn — , 

, nie‘>” bright colour was high on her plump cbccVs, 

^ ™ be. I do like 3obn, but atter all, he’s twenty- 

he wouldn’t even look at anvone my age.” .She 
iree ano mother had given her' about Caroline’s 

jrgot the n , Xhey had been very slight hints, and 

atred for the and very infrequent. “ Y our Aunt 

ad, at the gj^Jentric,” Melinda had explained. “ She 

>roline is a htue ^j^ygne but her father and her husband, ■ 

lever really carea io j ^ frightened person, and no 

[understand. 

wonder, and shes a ^ :ny son,” said Caroline. 

^ » You don’t know her and looked down into 

She pulled ihe girl e lutle 

thetoi*ey“- . . She rvas naturally sym- 

..probably Ml- [O™", ro her for the first trme, and she 

S"Vwb/ 7«'hrnd si,dto?n"?he grrl's shoulder 

Caroline sighed, and til sunken eyes wandered 

it ekhaustiou had druek^h 

to the ocean, to the t asked. _ 

« How did you k no replied Mimn 

‘‘Why, eonVol her blowing hair. “ His eyes. 

putting up her hatid t .. colour, maybe. 

She peered, then la g ,,^ays notice expressions. ^ 

But not ug.u trows wrinkled in puzzlement. It s 

She paused : j adoptive aunt, but I look like 

funny, seeing >ou_are only . 

■you too, dont 1. l.ooked at the girl's hair, so lixe 

^ ” Yes,” said arol.ne^ She 

her own as a child, a f j ^.rn really your aunt. 

Then she t^ell you? She-and I-we re half 

Didn’t your mother ever leii ycu 

sisters.” j , rpd circle of astonishment. 

Mimi’s mouth opened in a red circle ol 

;:SSI?safd'c:" .^=u ^ha smiled like a 
and her grey lips trembled at the edges_ p^^zled. 

Mimi smiled in joyous But no one 

“ Well, I’m glad. Truly I am. Aunt Caro • ^ , 

told me! I wonder why? jj^portant. 

“Probably because they v again 

aroline. She was speaking without etto , \ b 

voice of a young woman. She streten 
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and picked up a silky length of the fine dark hair. “ This is 
like mine was a long time ago,” she said. The hair clung 
lovingly to her fingers. “ When I was your age.” 

“ Why didn’t anyone think it important?” insisted Mimi, 
much intrigued. 

Caroline reluctantly dropped the strand of hair. She came 
to herself. She said with stiffness, “It’s supposed to be a 
secret — for your mother’s sake. We had the same father.” 

“ Oh,” said Mimi. Her cheeks turned very scarlet. ' She 
considered. Then she added buoyantly, “ But it was long ago, 
wasn’t it? A long time ago? It doesn’t matter any more.” 

“ Not any more,” said Caroline. “ Nothing, I suppo.se. 
matters very much after a long time has passed.” For the first 
time in many years she thought of someone besides hersell 
and Elizabeth and her father and Tom, and she was anxious, 
“ I shouldn’t have told you if your mother didn’t. I think il 
best you never tell her.” 

Mimi considered again. Then she nodded seriously. ,“1 
think you’re right. If Mama didn’t tell me it was for a special 
reason, and it would hurt her feelings if I let her, know, 
Wouldn’t it?” 

“ It would,” said Caroline. Again she looked at th« 
stricken tree, “ Let me see what you’ve painted." She held 
3ut her hand commandingly. 

She looked at the painting. How was it possible for wates 
:olours to catch that emerald blaze, that empty and shining 
;ky, that postured agony of a tree? The hues started ffon 
ihe paper, as furious as life, as deep as life, with a somewha 
:errible emotion. Caroline looked at the girl, so young and 
untouched. “How can you paint like this?” she said. “Yoi 
aever felt what you’ve painted.” 

Their heads touched as they examined what Mimi hac 
done. Then the girl said, “Well, yes, I felt that way when 1 
painted it. It’s very funny, but when I paint I’m a differen 
person. I feel happy or wretched and even a little frightenec 
sometimes. It’s as if someone else were in my mind. I jus 
:an’t explain it.” 

“Frightened?” said Caroline. 

Mimi said, “ Yes. Nothing ever really did frighten me ii 
ny life. I wasn’t even afraid of the dark the way Nat is. He’ 
ny twin brother, you know. He looks like me. Well. I couk 
:Hmb even higher in trees than he could, and I was neve; 
;cared. But when I paint, sometimes I am afraid. Becausf 
.vfaat I see makes me that way.” She added with increasec 
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earnestness, “ I don’t think I’m explaining it right, but do you 
know what I mean?” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline. “ Of course.” 

Mimi sighed with relief. “ I saw a print of a painting by 
David Ames once. Do you know about David Ames? A 
very famous painter. I never saw the original of that parti- 
cular painting. But it was a tower, all alone on rough land 
that looked bleached and stony. An old broken tower. And I 
felt very ” 

“What?” cried Caroline. 

“ I don’t know,” said Mimi helplessly. ” But as if it was 
threatening, or something. Something to run away from, 

very fast. As if someone were in there I don’t know ! It 

was dreadful.” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline. “ Very dreadful.” Still holding the 
painting, she put her other hand on the girl’s shoulder again. 
“ I will tell you something else, Mary. David Ames was your 
great-grandfather. He was my grandfather and your 
mother’s.” 

The girl’s eyes started with amazement, “No!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Mama never told me!” 

“ She doesn’t know,” said Caroline. “ Only two people 
who are alive know. I. You. The other who knew is dead. 
Your grandfather, John Ames.” 

Mimi was actually white with shock and wonder. Then a 
vivid light ran over her face. “ Only you and 1 1 And you 
don't want me to tell anyone, do you?” 

“ No,” said Caroline. She paused. “ It will be our secret, 
won’t it? Our secret.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Mimi with immense exhilaration. “Our 
secret.” She thought, and the vivid light ran over her face 
again like ripples, “ Not even Mama? I shouldn’t tell even 
Mama?” 


“ Not even your mother,” said Caroline. “ I knew 1 could 
trust you,” she said, as if she were Mimi’s own age and 
they were friends. 


Mimi nodded. ' I remember. It was when I was a very 
little girl. Uncle Timothy had one of David — ^my great- 
grandfather’s— paintings, Mama loved it. But Uncle Tom 
bought it. For you.” She stared at Caroline. “ I just remem- 
bered that! Isn’t it funny I didn’t remember before? But 
th^ I was awfully young. It was just after Daddy died.” 

The colour left her face. She was remembering other 
things, too, that she had overheard. 


P.T.L. 
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Caroline pressed the paper against her breast. “Listen to 
me, Mary! I know what everyone thinks, but it isn’t tnje. It 
wasn’t my fault that your father died on the North Shore 
road ; I had tried to slop the runs that evening, hut no one 
seemed to get my telegram. I’ve never told this to anyone but 
you. I want you to know.” 

“ Oh, I’m so sorry,” said Mimi with tears in her eyes. 

“ For what, child? ” 

The colour rushed back into Mimi’s cheeks as she said 
simply, “ For you.” 

Caroline turned aside and put the painting carefully on the 
top of a flat boulder and stood looking down at it in silence. 
She started when she felt a touch on her arm. Mimi was 
beside her, very close, and the young hand held her sleeve. 
Mimi was crying. “How terrible it must be for you,” she 
said. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” said Caroh'ne in a rusty voice, “ No- 
thing matters any more.” She studied the painting again, 
“ You are a great artist,” she said. “ Do you know that?” 

Mimi fumbled for her handkerchief, discovered it was lost, 
and so wiped her eyes on the sleeve of her middy blouse. 
“ Thank you,” she said. “ I think Mama believes I do well. 
I’m going to study art very soon, and not just as a pastime.” 

Caroline glanced at the house beyond the littered sea walk, 
the mouldering house. She was feeling a tremendous excite- 
ment. “Come!” she cried, and took the girl’s hand.. It was 
warm in hers, as her children’s had never been warm, and 
confiding, as her children’s had never been confiding. 

“Where?” asked Mimi. 

" I have a number of my grandfather’s paintings. I want 
you to see them, Mary,” Caroline turned and walked like a 
young woman, her black dress' blowing about her, pulling the 
girl with her. They were running by the time they reached 
the crumbling steps of the house. Blotches of colour stained 
Caroline’s cheeks. Her eyes were the eyes of Mimi. 

" But you must never tell!” she cried, stopping at the steps. 

“ Never telll” Mimi exclaimed in answer, and they ran .into 
the musty house together, and Caroline, who had forgotten 
how to laugh, was laughing. 
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“ I really don’t know,” said Amanda Winslow to Elizabeth. 

She wanted to be rid of Elizabeth, if even only for a few 
days. 

“ But, after all,” said Elizabeth calmly, “ why not? Tim- 
othy’s mother is my great-aunt. My Aunt Cynthia. I’ve seen 
her a few times. And her son William too. Do you mean I 
wouldn’t be welcome in her house?” She smiled at Amanda 
derisively. She knew these honest, blunt people. They were 
really very sensitive about hurting anyone. 

“ I didn’t say that,” said Amanda, annoyed. “ Don’t put 
words in my mouth, Elizabeth. Mother Haines is gracious to 
everybody. And, as you say, she’s your mother’s atint. It’s 
just that when she invited us — ^she just invited us.” 

“ She didn’t know then that I’d be coming with you, 
Amanda.” 

“ She knows you’re here with us in London,” said Amanda 
forthrightly. “She’s written to us at least four times. She 
never suggested that we bring you along, though she did 
mention you and hoped that you were enjoying yourself in 
England.” 

“ But you didn’t suggest that I be invited.” 

“ It’s her house, not mine. Don’t be rude, Elizabeth.” 

“ I’m sorry if you think I am, Amanda. I was merely 
stating a fact. It is a fact, isn’t it?” 

“ You have a very artful way of making a person feel 
guilty,” said Amanda, disliking Elizabeth more and more. “ I 
refuse to feel guilty. Your mother and her aunt are not 
friends ; you know that. Caroline has her reasons, and I’m 
not going to discuss them. But your mother would be very 
angry if you visited her aunt.” Amanda stared at the girl 
curiously. “ lust what is your reason for wanting to go, 
anyway?” 

“This is my first trip abroad, and I’ve heard a lot about 
Devon. I want to see all I can. Is that so surprising?” 

“ I suppose you could stay near there, if there’s an inn or 
something in the village,” said Amanda. “ But is certainly 
would be considered very improper in England for a young 
unmarried woman.” 

“It would also be improper in London, too 
here alone in this hotel.” Elizabeth smiled. 
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“Not really.” Amanda was beginning to enjoy herself. 
“Timothy’s friend, Mr. Eccles, has a widowed sister, ,1’ve 
spoken to her, and so has Timothy. She’s quite willing to do 
us a favour and move into this hotel as your chaperone during 
the week we’ll be in Devon." 

Elizabeth’s beautiful face became almost ugly. “ No, thank 
you,” she said. “ If my presence in Devon isn’t wanted, I’ll go 
to Scotland, There’s a music festival there just now, I under- 
stand.” 

Amanda was now the one frustrated. She glared at Eliza- 
beth, who smiled again, very sweetly. 

“ It’s very simple,” said the girl. " You could send a tele- 
gram to Aunt Cynthia, telling her I'd like to see Devon and 
asking her if I’d be welcome. If she says no, then I’ll remain 
in London with that wretched old woman to watch my 
morals and comings and goings and peering into my .room at 
midnight to see if I am alone.” 

“You can be very crude, can’t you?” said Amanda. “The 
delicate Miss Sheldon, at that, who is so very precise and 
always full of propriety. Very well. I’ll send the telegram at 
once. If your great-aunt declines the pleasure of your visit, 
then you agree to accept Mrs. Stonewall?” 

“ Yes, dear Amanda,” said Elizabeth demurely. 

Am-’nda gave her a hard look and sent the telegram. Later, 
as she had feared, Cynthia replied that of course Elizabeth 
:ould come. It would be dreary for her alone in London. 
Dynthia added that she would really be pleased by the visit. 

Timothy was very amused. "Don’t be so infuriated, 
Wandy,” he said. “ I know you’re loving the girl less and less 
each day. But, as she said herself, my mother is her great- 
lunt. However, it isn’t like Elizabeth to be so obviously 
pushing. I wonder what’s behind it all?” 

“ It could be William,” said Amanda, and had to laugh, 
ind Timothy laughed with her. Quite suddenly he stopped 
laughing. 

“I must admit that the girl is a genius,” said Timothy. 
‘I’ve been in conferences with her and her mother’s asso- 
:iates, and it’s remarkable, honestly remarkable, how keen she 
s and how informed. Nothing escapes her.” 

“ I’m only glad,” said Amanda, “ that my boys are too . 
I'oung for her.” She smiled. “ Amy actively dislikes her 
row. So we don’t have to worry about her precious brother 
my longer. I think Amy has had her fill of all the Sheldons, 
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thank God. She’ll never he able to look at Ames without 
thinking of our darling Elizabeth, our albatross.” 

As Amanda had been brought up to be self-sufficient and 
self-reliant, in spite of her family’s wealth, she was packing 
her own trunks. She folded one of her sturdy Irish tweed 
suits, made in Boston, but as properly ugly as any fashioned 
in England. She had a sudden thought and looked sharply 
at her husband, who was just lighting a long cigarette and 
studying the view from the hotel window. Amanda straight- 
ened up. She said slowly, "You haven’t objected to Eliza- 
beth’s going with us.”- 

“I?” said Timothy. 

“ Yes, you, Timothy, I love you and I know all about you. 
And that takes a lot of tolerance on my part. You’ve never 
been able to deceive me in whole. You’re up to mischief, and 
I have a feeling that it is very malicious mischief, and per- 
haps dangerous as all malice is.” 

Timothy turned about and looked at his wife, and the 
expression in his eyes alarmed her. “ I haven’t the slightest 
notion of what you mean, Mandy,” he said in his nastiest 
tone. “ Do you feel quite well? ” 

" I know,” said Amanda. “ When a man is caught in 
something by his wife or any other woman, he falls back on 
the old bromides: the lady is not ‘ herself.’ The lady is hys- 
terical. AU right. You won’t tell me. If I knew what it was, 
though. I’d warn Elizabeth. I don’t like her, but after all, she 
is only twenty-one and, in a way, at our mercy here.” 

“ She’s never been at anyone’s mercy, and she has no mercy 
for anyone,” said Timothy. 

Amanda nodded, as though \vhat he had said confirmed her 
suspicions of him. “I see,” she said. “Timothy, has the 
valet finished packing your luggage?” 

She went on with her work deftly and quickly, and Timothy 
watched her. He was very fond of Amanda, and sometimes 
he even liked her. He did not like her now. She was the only 
one in the world who had ever caught full glimpses of him. 
He went out of her bedroom and into his own. Amanda 
quietly closed the dividing door and then went and stood on 
the balcony of the suite. She tried to recapture her, old 
pleasure in London, which she had visited many times as a 
girl. 

It was really a southern city, she thought. Smoke and soot 
might mar its light grey and light brown buildings, but it had 
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bered snatches of conversations she had heard in English 
drawing-rooms, murmurs of misgivings. “ There is something 
on the move in the world,” she had heard. “And it isn’t 
good.” “ You can just almost get a glimpse of evil faces,” one 
gentleman said, “ as they slip around corners.” 

“ The King despises Asquith,” others remarked. “ Let’s 
hope he won’t be elected.” “ But what does the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement mean?” a lady asked. “Germany seems 
suspicious.” A gentleman grumbled, “And well she should 
be!” 

King Edward, said his loyal subjects, certainly knew what 
he was about when he had negotiated the Anglo-French 
Entente. (“ Why agreements? Why ententes?” asked some. 
“ It’s been a long and peaceful time since Britain had coolly 
detached herself from the Continent. Why this sudden diplo- 
matic flurry, these visits ‘ abroad ’ on the part of the King? 
Did His Majesty know something we do not know? Ger- 
many ?”) 

The press constantly discussed the Anglo-German rivalry. 
“The beggars are invading our trade areas,” said one of 
Timothy’s friends. 

“ They have the highest standard of living in the world,” 
said another. “You’ll not find any slums in Germany, or 
panics. You must admit they know how to work! Yet the 
working people there have an eight-hour day, and we have a 
ten. Our people accomplish less than the German worker 
with his shorter hours. Our industriah'sts are uneasy, and 
envious.” 

“You must admit that Germany has her reasons to be 
suspicious,” said a nobleman of ancient family. “ Not only 
that agreement and that entente. But a general air of isolat- 
ing Germany. Then we’re ‘ strengthening ties ’ with Spain and 
Portugal. No wonder the Kaiser sat up when King Alfonso 
married Edward’s niece, Ena of Battenberg.” 

Amanda had listened eagerly, for she loved these English- 
men. Then she observed that Timothy was listening also, ap- 
parently relaxed, but intent and slightly smiling. Later he said 
to Amanda, " Give an Englishman his politics and his port or 
beer, and he’s happy for hours. Men, it’s been said, are 
political animals. Englishmen are even more so.” 

Something was stirring darkly underground in sunlit and 
happy London. Amanda could feel it as she stood on the 
balcony this hot July day, A pity England did not have a 
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fully formed, yet gave an impression of hardness. The line 
from her ear to her fine chin was sharply drawn and austere. 
The light brown hair, slightly waving, was not disordered by 
the hot wind. To think of her as corrupt, as Timothy did 
now and often had in the past, seemed absurd. 

The heat had made both Amy and Amanda drowsy; 
they had removed their hats and were frankly dozing. Harper 
and Henry yawned. They got up, sleepily restless, and went 
into the corridor, where they leaned over the edge of the 
window and watched the cairn green landscape pass, and the 
moors and the blue ponds and little blue streams. They 
pointed out the wild horses to each other and craned their 
necks after lonely farmhouses. Timothy gave all his atten- 
tion to his young cousin Elizabeth, who was apparently 
unaware'of her companions in the compartment. 

Why had the girl been so quietly insistent on visiting her 
great-aunt, Timothy’s mother? Her own mother would be 
enraged when she heard ot it. Elizabeth did not enrage people 
like her mother without reason, and it had to be an impera- 
tive one. She had seen Cynthia only a very few times. The 
old woman and the young had not been attracted to each 
other. In fact, Cynthia had expressed both aversion and 
troubled sadness. The two had hardly exchanged a hundred 
words in those years. Yet Elizabeth had made things im- 
possible until she bad got her wish to visit Devon. 

As Amanda had accused, Timothy had not actively opposed 
Elizabeth’s accompanying the family to Devon. There had 
been a reason; he was powerfully curious. Precisely, care- 
fully, he went over the last few years. Cynthia. Elizabeth. 
Meeting briefly, the girl without obvious interest. She had not 
seemed impressed by Cynthia’s title and riches and position. 
She had hauteur. Why was it so improtant to her that she 
visit Devon and a woman who was nothing to her? Timothy 
concentrated again on every occasion when the young and 
(he old woman had met so briefly. Who else had been there, 
connected with England, with Devon? 

William Lord Haines, Timothys’ half brother. 

Timothy sat up so abruptly that his elbow jogged his drows- 
ing wife, and she murmured a sleepy protest. Now he began 
to remember other things \vhich had escaped his usual alert- 
ness: Elizabeth’s apparently idle and uninterested questions 
about William. Her voice had been polite but not eager. So 
the significance had escaped Timothy until now. Elizabeth 
never expressed much interest in anyone. In sm'tfi her 
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“ Nonsense, ” said Amanda. “ you’ll always be young.” 
Even the arthritis which Cynthia suffered could not take away 
the quick sprightliness of her smile, though her undyed hair 
was white and soft now and rolled neatly at the back of her 
head. She had shrivelled considerably and moved with slow- 
ness and caution, but her smoky grey eyes were the eyes of a 
girl, and she dressed with taste. Her mauve tea dress of silk 
had a subtle air and grace, and her profile, when she -smiled, 
took on young contours. 

They had tea. The sun was lowering over the scalloped 
bay. Elizabeth had never heard a nightingale before, and 
when the pure cry of music came to her through the windows 
on the first murmur of the evening breeze, she was both en- 
thralled and startled. There bad been silence in her mother’s 
house, oppressive and secret. She had never known peace and 
serenity. She was like one who had gained sight and hearing 
after a lifetime of blindness and deafness. She saw blue 
shadows moving slowly over the thick lawns and settling in 
purplish hollows under the great old oaks and plane trees. 
She had not known such a transparent sky before, such light 
and delicate pink fingerings of sun on the uppermost leaves. 
The wideness of the peace here, the sweet fragrance of flowers 
and grass and wood and tea, the tranquillity, lay on that 
ascetic young spirit like a blessing. She could hear now the 
clear ringing of the church bells in the village below the head- 
land, the call of thrushes, the deeper passion of the nightin- 
gale’s voice. She could not remember when she had last cried, 
or even if she had ever cried. She wanted to cry now. She 
looked at William. He was gazing at her thoughtfully, and 
when he caught her glance he smiled as if he understood, and 
she smiled at him with her very first innocent smile. He lifted 
his teacup and bent his' head a little and wondered why he 
was suddenly disturbed and moved. 

The family went to their rooms to rest and supervise un- 
packing and then bathe and dress for dinner at eight. The 
light lingered. Elizabeth was in her large and pretty room 
overlooking the land and then the sea. A golden mist was 
invading the grounds ; the lower branches of the trees swam 
dreamily in it, as if enchanted. She opened the windows wide 
and looked at the sea, crimson and gilded, far below. Little 
sailboats with red and blue and white sails were drifting intc 
harbour. In copses of entranced trees the girl ccuki see- 
distant houses on the headlands and on sloping ' 
ran down to the sea. The scents of southern 
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almost overpowering to Elizabeth; the limitle^ peace crept 
over her, and she forgot everything except William and the 
joy of being here. In those moments she was only a girl, soft 
and hoping. 

She could not leave this place. She would not leave if. 
Resolutely she opened the polished mahogany wardrobe where , 
a maid had already hung her gowns and frocks and gave- 
thought as to what she v/ould wear that night. She found, 
herself deliciously shivering. She selected a white silk dress 
embroidered with fine traceries of azure flowers, and silver 
slippers. The maid knocked discreetly and brought in a brass 
pitcher of hot water and fresh towels and opened a packet of 
scented soap. Murmuring, she lit the oil lamps and turned 
them up and then touched a light to a small fire in the black . 
marble hearth. For, though it was southern England and 
July, the evenings were tangy and chill so near the sea* 

Elizabeth dressed quickly. The gown showed her beauti- 
fully modelled white shoulders and her smooth white arnis 
and clung to her narrow waist and then fell into elegant folds 
below the knee, Caroline had never worn her mother’s pearl 
necklace, the necklace of the portrait of Ann and Cynthia 
which now hung in the drawing-room below. She had given 
the necklace to Elizabeth on her twenty-first birthday with a 
strange sour smile, Elizabeth wore it for the first time. She 
wound up her light brown hair in soft fold on fold on the 
crown of her head. She stood before the pier mirror and 
inspected herself closely, and she fell a tumult of joy. She 
saw herself as William would see her, and she was full of 
delight and pleasure. She did not wait for the dinner bell.. She 
ran down the great staircase to the drawing-room and found 
William standing alone before the newly lit fire, glancing over 
the evening newspaper from London. 

She halted in the doorway and looked at him, and she felt 
unsteady. He put a pipe in his mouth, struck a match, and IK 
it. He continued to read. Hus solid round head bent to an 
item in the paper ; he exuded comfort and kind strength and 
contentment. Then something disturbed him. He lifted his 
head and slowly turned towards the doorway and saw Eliza- . 
beth standing there. 

She shimmered in the lamplight, white and silvery, the 
pearls glowing about her throat, her blue eyes soft, her figure 
no longer angular but melting. The two young people re- 
garded each other in grave silence. 

Then William said, using an Americanism he had learned 
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Timothy, that Elizabeth was smoothly taking over many c 
her mother’s affairs, and with competence. She had a loo 
of sophistication, in spite of her youth, and a charmingl 
worldly air. Her conversation would be stimulating and nt 
confined to parish duties, wifely duties, and duties to chile 
ren. She would never prattle nicely for hours about nothin 
at all until her husband yawned and furtively glanced at h 
watch to see if it was not time to put out the lights an 
forget boredom in sleep. He had never, as yet, held any re: 
conversation with Elizabeth. But he guessed quite positive! 
that she would not bore him and that, for her, her fausban 
would be first above all others. He knew that he woul 
inherit a vast fortune. Rose knew nothing about mone 
except, as she said, “ it was lovely to have,” Elizabeth kne' 
all about money, William was, after all, his father’s son. H 
had, in fact, been studymg financial news from London, Pari! 
Berlin, New York, and Berne, when Elizabeth had entere 
the room. 

“Tell me,” he said, leaning towards Elizabeth, as if ui 
gently asking to be told a secret, “ how you like England.” 

I love you, I love you, thought Elizal^th. Her face lit u{ 
For the first time in her life she began to speak without 
calcu'ation, without guile, without indifference, without 
ness. William watched her, fascinated and smiling. F »■ 
more than half in love with her when the rest of the . 
wandered in. He had never heard a girl speak befort- 
::!''^such joy, with such eager simplicity, and with such a , 

!-' ass'on. 

' " How beautiful you are,” said Cynthia, looking ; 
sister’s granddaughter with astonishment. “I think th; 

■' really look like my dear Ann.” 

She smiled tenderly and she kissed Elizabeth gently 
cheek. Amanda, Amy, and the boys gaped at this in 
Elizabeth, so stately and so full of queenliness, v 
delicately flushed cheeks and her shining blue eves 
quisite gown. Timothy looked sharply from Eliza- 
William. The young peer was gazing at Elizabeth 
expression Timothy, the malicious, could only dey 
. fatuous and bedazzled. 

Amanda, as usual, was somewhat dowdy in her no- 
gown, and Amy appeared callow and awkward r 
with Elizabeth. The boys, staring at Elizabeth, 
more fatuous than their Uncle William. We are a f 
thought Timothy. He said. “ Is it really you, Elizr 
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“ I think,” ^id William, “that it is ” 

They went into the dining-room, where silver and candle- 
light and fragrance again enchanted Elizabeth, Her Esmond 
blood, so long suppressed and inhibited, delighted in this 
display of mellowed graciousness. It was as if she had been 
bom only this day, had come to maturity only this night. She 
had no other memories but of this house, no love but this 
young man sitting beside her and solicitous that she should be 
served the proper cut of beef, VvTien William’s sleeve touched 
her bare arm she trembled. When he turned to her she could 
only look into his eyes with naked and touching love. 

Timothy smiled in himself with elation, Amanda thought : 
Perhaps I was mistaken in this girl. Poor thing. How happy 
she seems away from her mother and that horrible moulder- 
ing house. She is only a girl, after all. I must do more for he- 
at home. She said to Henry, who. almost eighteen, was at the 
susceptible age, “Dear, you haven’t touched that wonderful 
Yorkshire pudding, your favourite.” She looked at Amy, her 
pretty daughter, and thought crossly that salmon pink was 
definitely not the girl’s colour. She saw Cynthia smiling at 
Elizabeth as at some resurrected vision and was pleased. Tnen 
she saw Timothy’s face and was startled. He kept glancing 
at Elizabeth, and there was something in -that ^ance that 
made Amanda uneasy. 

“ I keep early hours now', children,” said Ch'nthia. “ How I 
used to hate them! I never went to bed before two in the 
morning, even when I wasn’t entertaining, I loved the night ; 
much more exciting than the day. But now I must creep off 
hke an old, sick child, at ten.” 

She added quickly, “Don’t pity me! I’ve had a most 
enjoyable life, much better than most.” 

“ We're all tired too,” said Amanda. “ Timothy has been 
attending so many meetings in London, and so has Elizabeth, 
on her mother’s business. And this countiy air is making all 
the children yasvn. I think we should go to bed early.” 

They were sitting in the drawing-room now, and Amanda 
was drinking whisky. Amy was shyly sipping a little sweet 
port, and the boys, defying their mother’s scowl, had ac- 
cepted small glasses of beer. Timothy found his brandy was 
giving him heartburn. He could not look away from Eliza- 
beth and William murmurously laughing together side by side 
on a love seat. 

When Cy’nthia stood up. all stood with her. But William 
said, “ I'm not sleepy, and I'm sure Elizabeth isn’t. I’d like to 
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walk with her about the grounds. There’s an uncommonly 
fine moon to-night.” 

Cynthia was very tired. She was pleased that William liked 
this poor, loveless girl who was taking on a resemblance tc 
“ dear Ann ” more and more in Cynthia’s eyes^ “ Oh, do,” 
she said. “ I think the sunken garden is especially lovely in 
moonlight.” 

William took Elizabeth’s hand easily ; they said good night 
and walked out together. “ Dear children,” sighed Cynthia 
sentimentally. “ William is so kind. Did I tell you, dears, that 
I hope we’ll have a Very Important Announcement to make 
while you are here? William and Rose Haven;” 

“ Excellent,” said Timothy, looking at the french doors 
through which William and Elizabeth had just disappeared. 
“Excellent,” he repeated. He caught his wife’s eye. She was 
frowning at him. Damn Mandy. She had a way of reading 
what he really meant under his words. Had she heard him 
gloating? His fingers as he grasped Amanda’s arm just above 
her elbow cut into her warm flesh, and she said frankly,' 
“ Ouch ! Do you have to pinch me like that, Timothy, my 
love?” 

Elizabeth, who had been born to beauty only that day, only 
this night, wandered slowly with William over the thick grass 
which was sprinkled with shining drops of dew under the 
moon. They did not speak now that they were alone. They 
passed a fountain and paused to look at it. They walked on 
Sind on, until they left the grounds and could stand on the 

adland and look at the sea. It was a plain of silver. The 

ening wind gushed with fragrance and salt. 

“ What is it, Elizabeth? ” asked William. “ Are you cry- 
ing?” 

“ I can’t help it,” she stamrhered. “ I don’t know why. But 
it’s as if I were alive for the first time in all my life.” 

He took his handkerchief and wiped her eyes gently, as his 
father had wiped Cynthia’s eyes more than twenty-five years 
ago. He could see the blue uiider Elizabeth’s lashes, the soft 
curve of her cheek, the rose of her lips. He dropped his hand. 

Then, hardly standing on his toes, he kissed the girl’s parted 
lips, simply and naturally. She put her hand on his shoulder. 

“ Oh, William,” said Elizabeth; arid her shrivelled heart 
expanded painfully. 

‘‘Dear Elizabeth,” said William, and he kissed her again 
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her cheeks and into her eyes, and William laughed and pushed 
them behind her ears. 

“ ni go in for Mimi,” said .Melinda,' pleased at the sudden 
laughter of her brother. She glanced at Elizabeth and was 
surprised to see that cold young girl laughing also. Why, the 
child was actually beautiful with that colour in her cheeks and 
her white teeth flashing in the sun. How unfortunate that her 
clothing was so plain, her manner usually so constrained and' 
indifferent. Melinda smiled again and went into the school 
and left the two young people alone. 

William remarked pleasantly on the day. He was in 
America for another week ; he had been here a month. Tlien 
he was going to Canada for the first time. He would travel 
from coast to coast “ One has to keep an eye on the empire, 
you know,” he said, pursing his mouth amusingly. Elizabeth 
listened with silent gravity, not to his words, but to his voice. 
Her right arm, pressed against her side, could feel the thump- 
ing of her heart. 

Then Elizabeth said abruptly, “ I haven’t seen you for two 
years.” 

He was surprised, for he had asked her an amiable question 
concerning her knowledge of Canada^ She had apparently not 
heard a word he had said. He stopped smiling. He looked at 
her intently. The Sheldon family, he had heard, was very odd, 
indeed, and this girl apparently was a good example. But 
what beautiful eyes she had, the most beautiful he had ever 
seen. Absolutely blue, so that the colour appeared to fill her 
eye sockets. Her features were stern now as she watched 
him. 

“ I suppose not,” he said. 

She moved a little closer to him. She was too young to ask 
herself why she was so helplessly pulled to this young man, 
why she wanted to touch his hand, his plump cheek. 

“ Your parents?” said William lamely. Where the devil was 
Melinda? But he looked into Elizabeth’s eyes and forgot his 
sister. 

“ It doesn’t matter,” said Elizabeth. (Why was she staring 
at him like that? thought William a little uneasily.) “I re- 
member every time I ever saw you,” said the girl. 

“ Oh? ” said William. Melinda and Mimi came out then, 
and he turned to them. When he looked for Elizabeth she 
had gone. ■ 

“ I was sixteen,” said Elizabeth as she stood with William, 
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looking far down at the night sea in Devon. “ I never forgot, 
never once. It was a day in spring, and you came with Aunt 
Melinda for Mimi, You and I stood talking on the steps of 
Miss Stockington’s. Don’t you renaember?” she pleaded. 

He did not. But he was good and kind and he said, “ How 
a person forgets. But of course ” 

He kissed Elizabeth again, and they walked back to the 
house, 

Elizabeth did not sleep that night. As her grandfattier had 
loved her great-aunt, so she loved William, with as much 
passion, fierceness, and devotion. But John Ames had been 
able to think of other important things beyond his Jove. 
Elizabeth, as a woman, could think of nothing else but the 
young man. 

In spite of her sleepless night — ^she could think only of 
William under the same roof with her — she bloomed the next 
morning. She was gentle ; she laughed easily ; she was kind 
to Amanda and her children. She walked and moved as if 
unbearably exhilarated. Sometimes she would press her palms 
together and shiver. Only Timothy understood. Cynthia and 
Amanda thought the girl " was coming out of herself for the 
first time.” They were pleased, for they were kind-hearted 
women. 

Cynthia had a riding habit which exactly fitted Elizabeth, 
and so the girl went riding with William. She had been taught 
to ride at Miss Stockington’s. She sat beautifully and with 
grace, the long skirt sweeping the horse’s side, Cynthia’s posti- 
lion hat riding her shining light hair, the wind whipping 
colour into her cheeks. She did not need to talk with William. 
Hiey rode in a sweet silence. They came to a quiet glade, dis- 
mounted, and sat on the scented grass together. 

Tlien Elizabeth began to speak. Something tight and dark 
and strong broke in her, and she spoke to William as her 
mother had spoken to young Tom Sheldon in a blue twilight 
so long ago. She spoke with passionate loathing of what she 
knew and what she had heard in London ; she spoke with 
sudden hatred of her mother's seclusion and hostility to- 
wards the world. She leaned towards William, tense with 
emotion, her face paling and flushing, her eyes large. And 
William listened. 

He listened as Tom had listened, but without Tom’s in- 
credulity and repulsion. For he knew many things J>^elf 
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and had heard many things in London. He watched Eliza- 
beth, not with Tom’s bewildered anger and confusion, but 
with sadness and understanding and with indignation that this 
beautiful girl had been exposed to such experiences. 

“I never want to go back!” she cried, beating her gloved 
fist against her skirted knee. She had removed her hat ; the 
sunlight, sifting through tall trees, gilded her hair." “ I shall 
never go back! What is all that to me?” 

William was his father’s son, in spite of everything. He was 
also sophisticated. He knew what Elizabeth, in her profound 
innocence, was offering. He thought of the huge Ames for- 
tune. He knew from Timothy that it would belong to Eliza- 
beth if she trod softly about her mother. Would Elizabeth 
regret one day that she had thrown it aside? He did not 
know. Did people, even young people, change so radically as 
Elizabeth appeared to have changed? He did not know. - 

He understood that Elizabeth loved him. Did. he love her? 
He brushed a blade of grass from his knee. He thought 
soberly. He looked up and found her face close to his, and 
he saw the intense wide blueness of her eyes. Then he knew 
that he loved her beyond any doubt. 

But one did not make lifelong commitments in a single 
moment of passion. William was no romanticist. He despised 
what Londoners called “ brouhaha.” He had an aversion for 
buoyant, radiant, “ sudden ” people. They were invariably 
ineffective, in spite of their noisy leaping and their hysteria. 
^They were like children, eager, forgetful, fast on the heels of 
• ! latest novelty, discarding as quickly as they had ac- 
cepted. It was purely an American phenomenon and very 
immature. 

So William hesitated. He held Elizabeth’s hand and mur- 
mured consolations. He kissed her as he had kissed her the 
night before. Then she flung her arms about him and pressed 
her mouth against his, and he held her tightly. He felt her 
tears on his own cheek. All his body urged towards her. He 
gently touched her breast. She shuddered and pressed closer 
to him. 

Then she was crying, “ I love you ! I’ve loved you since I 
first saw you!” 

With a tremendous effort he controlled himself. “ But 
you’ve only seen me a few times, Elizabeth.” He stroked her 
cheek. 

“ You must give yourself time, darling,” he said, and he 
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took her hand and helped her to her feet. He brushed her 
skirt with his hand and as he bent she put her band on his 
bead. It was the simplest and most trusting of gestures. He 
took her hand and kissed it. 

" How many men have you known?” he said gently. “ Very 
few. You must be fair to yourself. Shall we leave it this way 
for a few days? There are so many things for you to con- 
sider.” 

“Yes,” she said humbly, without understanding at all. She 
only knew that he had accepted her and that she must wait a 
little. She did not know why, but be had asked it. 

He would never forget that hot, sunlit day. He would re- 
member it all bis life. 


4 

That night William went into his mother’s sitting-room, where 
she was preparing for bed. He often went there for a quiet 
good night, alone. She had brushed out her long white hair ; it 
hung in silver over her shoulders, and her eyes were bright. 

“ Dear William,” she said. “ It’s been a busy time, hasn’t 
it?” 

But their guests, their relatives, had been here only two 
days. Did the old feel that the slightest nudge out of their 
routine was a “ busy time”? It made him feel sad. He sat 
down near his mother, and she said, “ Y ou are such a com- 
fort,” as she had said so many times. 

“ Perhaps not such a comfort,” he said. ” Mother, I know 
you want me to marry Rose Haven.” 

She put down her brush and looked at him in her mirror. 

“ But I thought it was You are so suited to each other, 

dear, I thought it was all settled.” 

“ Perhaps too settled." he said. “ Perhaps too suited. All at 
once I’m not sure that roast beef and Yorkshire pudding is 
the sort of diet I’m satisfied to eat the rest of my life.” 

She stared at him in the mirror. 

“ I don’t think you liked such a diet, Mother,” he went on. 
1‘ You’ve always been frank with me. Would you have 
deliberately chosen such a meal yourself?” 

She was distressed, disappointed, yet amused. 

“ No,” she said. “ I never did. I always like things.” 
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She paused, “ Have you fallen in love with a perfectly wih 
actress in London or some impossible young woman? / 
priest can’t marry such a woman!” ■ 

He smiled. 

“ Of course,” she said briskly, “ I prefer excitement ant 
colour. One can’t really call Rose exciting and colourful.’ 
Then she sighed. “ I’m getting very old if I forget that yoi 
are young and might have different ideas and if I can -bi 
pleased at the thought of your marrying good, sound Rosi 
Haven. I just wanted you to be settled before I died. I neve 
gave it a thought that Rose might bore you.” She pauset 
again. ‘‘ Does she bore you?” 

“ Yes. But I didn’t realize it until recently.” 

“ Never marry anyone who bores you,” she said with de 
cision. “ Never. That’s death in life. I know. My first hus- 
band was a very tedious man. I yawned my way through the 
years of our marriage. I won’t pretend I’m not a little dis- 
appointed, but that’s because I’m older now. Who is the 
young lady — if she is a young lady? " - 

“ She is a lady.” 

Now Cynthia was alert and excited. She swung around in 
her chair like a girl. “ Who?” she cried. 

"Elizabeth." 

He stood up. It was terrible to see his mother age like this 
before his eyes, become so crumpled and wilted and broken 
and small, silently stricken.. She looked at him as though he 
.^had struck her down ruthlessly. 

“Mother! What’s wrong?” he exclaimed. 

But she pushed him away feebly with her hand, as if he had 
obstnicted her breathing. 

“Elizabeth?” she whispered. “ Elizabeth Sheldon?” 

“ It’s not settled,” he said hurriedly. “ Please don’t look like 
that. I know it’s very soon. I — ^hardly know the girl. That’s 
true. Let me give you some brandy.” 

" No ! ” she cried. She pressed her hands on her dressing 
table. She was the colour of old paper. 

Then she cried again, "No! Not Elizabeth! Oh, dear 
God, not Elizabeth 1 ” 

She put her hand on her breast and muttered, “ I’m too old 
now for these things.” She closed her eyes and repeated, 
“ Not Elizabeth.” 

Wiiliam sat down near her. “ Why not Elizabeth, your own 
sister’s granddaughter? Is that so awful?” 
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mother seemed soft and pliant and trusting to Tom Sheldon 
when he married her. The change came, as it had to come. It 
will come to Elizabeth if you marry her. Her nature is 
already formed. She would destroy you.” 

She said despairingly, “I only saw Tom Sheldon a few 
times. It was enough. And once he told me that he couldn’t 
understand; Caroline had changed from the girl he had 
married. She hadn’t really changed. It was only Tom who 
was deceived. She was her father’s daughter ; she was what he 
had made her. And Elizabeth is what her mother has made 
her.” . , _ 

She took her son’s cold hand piteously. “ Oh, why did this 
happen? So soon? It’s impossible. I’m dreaming. Oh, 
William.” 

William said, “ Nothing is impossible with God. , He has 
transformed people before. If Elizabeth has inherited any- 
thing vicious from her grandfather, and even if her mother 
has deformed her spirit, God can help her. And me.” He 
spoke with deep quietness. ” I will soon be a priest. If I did 
not believe God could do this for Elizabeth, I would have to 
refuse ordination.” 

“ He can’t change a man, not even God, if the man doesn’t 
want to be changed, my dear. Elizabeth has. had no religious 
education at all ; she hasn’t any frame of reverence. She 
would never be able to understand you. Think, of her as a 
vicar’s wife in some English town or village! Elizabeth 
’■■^heldon.” . 

“ She could do it, with the grace of God,” said William, still 
very quietly. “There is another thing. She knows that her 
mother will disown her if she marries me; she implied that. 
You know what money has always meant to Elizabeth; 
Timothy has told us. But she Is willing to give up all that 
money and never return to America. For me.” 

Cynthia put her wrinkled hands over her face. “ Poor 
child, poor girl,” she said. Then she dropped her hands. Her 
face changed, became terribly frightened, and she caught 
.William’s arm. 

“.Listen!” she cried. “ There is something else. But first, 
how far has this gone?” 

“Quite, far,” he admitted mildly, and wondered at his 
mother’s open fear. 

■ “It can’t, go any further, William! If you marry Elizabeth 
you’ll not only not be ordained, you'll be for ever cut off 



hole’s saddle like a young man. He touched the horse’s side 
lightly with his crop, and she became still. William mounted, 
and they rode away in the full dawn, which was heavy with 
the scent of many flowers and grass and sea. and pines. They 
rode through the village, where only an . occasional chimney 
pot was smoking over, thatched or tiled roofs. Then a church 
bell rang half-past six to the clear sky, and doors began to 
open to the sweet air. They left the village and began to 
climb again to the headlands, where the turf was thick and 
mossy and the voices of cattle could be heard.' They passed 
through a copse of trees, which showered them with wet 
splinters of light. Then they were trotting briskly down a 
road already warm with dust, above which hedgerows ap- 
peared thick and massed against the sky. They had not 
spoken a word since they left the house. 

The cattle were in the luscious meadows ; larks rose against 
the rapidly rising sun and dropped their music down to the 
cool earth. Timothy frequently glanced at the quiet plump 
profile, of his brother but did not speak. They finally pulled 
up their horses in the shade of a giant oak which rose in 
lonely majesty on a low knoll. William lit his pipe, and 
Timothy put a cigarette in his mouth. They smoked in a little 
silence. Two or three times Timothy began to speak, then 
stopped.' William sat very still on his horse and looked over' 
the countryside ; the broken shadow of leaves moved over his 
face. 

Then Timothy said, “ May I assurne this dawn galloping 

-s a purpose?” 

“ In a way,” said William. He turned his head and looked 
. at his brother, and Timothy saw the sober trouble in his gentle 
eyes. . 

“ Anything I can do?” asked Timothy lightly. 

“ I don’t know,” ^id William. “ That’s the trouble.' I 
don’t know.”, 

“ You’re one of the very few people. Bill, that I’m fond of,” 
said Timothy. “Thinking of giving up the Church?” 

“ Perhaps,” said William. , 

Timothy had asked the question jokingly. He was so 
astonished at the answer that he took the cigarette from his 
mouth and stared at William. “You’re.. not serious!” he 
exclaimed. : 

“1 don’t know,” said William. “It depends, on circum- 
stances.’’ . . 
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“Tlie Havens been putting pressure on you?” asked Tim- 
othy. ‘‘ I noticed they weren’t a very reverent family.” 

William did not answer. Timothy reached out and patted 
his arm. ” What does Shakespeare say? ‘ Men have died, and 
worms have eaten them. But not for love,’ ” 

William took off his cap. Then he said, “ I’m not so sure 
of that. Perhaps not physically, not always. But spiritually.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Timothy. “ But perhaps 
my family doesn’t love in that way.” 

“Perhaps not,” said William. His pipe had gone out and 
he lit it again. All at once Timothy was restless. He dis- 
mounted and began to walk about, idly switching at the top 
of the tail grass. His face had become older and had even 
less colour than usual. 

“You haven’t told me yet,” William said, “what your 
political plans are now since they refused to appoint you, in 
America, as senator.” 

Timothy stopped. He stood with his back to his brother. 
" I’m waiting for an amendment to the Constitution,” he said. 
“ We’re working at it. We have eighteen states in line now ; 
we’ll soon have the rest. Then senators will be elected by the 
people, directly, and not appointed by political hacks. I can 
wait.” 

“ And you think that you’ll be elected?” 

Timothy turned and smiled a little. “ Certainly. I have the 
money. You need money to be elected in America. Haven’t 
you heard? Even if my opponent were the angel Gabriel 
himself, my money could beat him. A baboon could be 
elected to any office in the United States if he had enough 
money. And had richly paid hirelings to promise everything.” 

“Indeed?” said William. He stroked the neck of his 
browsing horse. “ I’ve given the subject a great deal of 
thought and I've come to the conclusion that the parlia- 
mentary system is much better than yours and can guard the 
interests of the whole people much more honestly and 
efficiently. A very rich man aspiring to Parliament has very 
little advantage over a poorer man or even one in very modest 
circumstances. That is because of our election laws. We can 
spend only so much, and it is a small amount. We can’t 
promise patronage or favours or bribes. You can be dis- 
qualified by law if there is the slightest hint of such things. 
Then there arc the libel laws, which are very strict. You can't 
abuse your opponent, as you can in America, and hint- — ^ty 
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things about him or attack his character. You can' only, 
attack his political ideas, and you have to be careful about 
them too. Yes, the parliamentary system is best.” 

“ For whom?” asked Timothy, still smiling. “What is the 
use of money if it can’t buy what you want, such as high 
political office? You see. Bill, in America we have' only 
money— no titles, no natural prerogatives as birthrights, no 
natural position because of family or birth. I could point out 
a dozen men and women on the streets of Boston who were 
born of families illustrious in our Revolution and in the 
forming of the Constitution. One I know is a ribbon clerk in • 
a shop, and a daughter of another family is a housemaid. 
Why? Because their families had lost their money long ago 
and so they are no longer admitted to ‘ Society.' Society, in 
America, is a purely money-based thing, and any boor with 
enough money can break in after a token resistance.” 

“ Money,” said William, “ is surely the lowest value of a 
man.” 

Timothy shrugged. “Perhaps. But we aren’t an. aristo- 
cratic people, remember. We have no tradition of aristo- 
cracy, or noblesse oblige, of hi^ principle, or chivalry ; we 
haven’t even an aristocracy of the mind. In fact, in’ America, 
intcllectualism is very, very suspect. In the early days of the 
Republic there was a frame of aristocratic and intellectual 
reference. But not any longer. The Vandals took over. I 
know a man in Philadelphia who was a starving bricklayer, 
a drunkard, a cheap gambler in a saloon, where he lost all his 
wages. One night he won a worthless piece of ground playing 

oker. That was about forty years ago. A short time after 
that — it was near Titusville — oil ■was discovered on the pro- 
perty, and he was a multi-millionaire in two years. His 
children now live on the Main Line, and their grandchildren 
attend the very best of schools and are admitted and courted 
everywhere. But coming down to that, you aren’t so rarefied 
yourselves here in England. What about stout and tea? And 
the big soap merchant?” 

“ Those men had to be something else besides purveyors of 
stout and tea and soap,” said William, and now he, too, 
smiled. “ They had to be men of intelligence and some taste 
and acceptable in other ways. Money was not the sole basis, 
as it is in America.” 

. “ It will be, one of these days,” said Timothy. “ You’ll see. 
You, too - have the middle class.” 
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William was bewildered. “ I’m afraid I don’t follow you,” 
he said. “ What has the middle class got to do with this?” 

But Timothy had begun to walk up and down again, slash- 
ing at the grass, and WiUiam watched him. Then William 
thought. He remembered long and recent discussions he had 
had with old friends in London and men who had known his 
father. He remembered questions raised in the House and 
murmurs among the Lords. It was very nebulous. But some- 
tlung was stirring, and William had felt the uneasiness and 
anxiety. He wished now that he had listened more closely, 
for the affairs of the world were also the concern of God. 
What had old Lord Chetlow said? “ Of course there will be 
a war.” It had seemed absurd to William. 

He watched Timothy and again felt uneasy and anxious. 
He said, “ If and when that amendment is passed, and if and 
when you become a candidate for the Senate, on what will you 
base your appeal to the people — when they can elect their 
senators directly?” 

Timothy stopped walking restlessly up and down. He 
turned to William and smiled pleasantly. 

‘‘The class struggle,” he said. 

“What?” cried William incredulously. “What class 
struggle? You have no classes in America. Any man with a 
little intelligence and industry and inventiveness can make 
money in America and keep it and add to it and make himself 
a fortune, for you have no personal income rates as we have. 
Such a man can rise to any position in America. You haven’t 
any classes!” 

“ We’ll make them,” said Timothy, and smiled more 
pleasantly. 

“ Why, for heaven’s sake?” 

“ For political purposes. We’ll also pass an income tax law, 
which will prevent, eventually, any man from accumulating 
new wealth and will act to protect those who have inherited 
wealtli and also to protect them from the Vandals.” 

“What Vandals?” 

“Tlie middle class, which is invading all parts of our 
national life now, as it is invading your British life. With its 
vulgarity and suety virtues and morality and bad taste. We’ll 
use the working class to destroy the middle class in America ; 
we’ll give the working class such hatred and such lusts that 
the middle class will be so taxed to death to support tlie 
working class’s greed that they’ll go out of e.xistence. Liberty. 
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equality, fraternity! Every man as alike as every other man, 
if we have to chop off the heads that stand up above the 
crowd! ” He laughed and thought that William’s face, looking 
down at his, was utterly uncomprehending and just a little 
stupid, 

“ Then,” said Timothy, “ we who have the ^eat old inher- 
ited fortunes will also have power. And we’ll invent our own 
aristocracy. America’s a republic, now. But so was Rome, 
for the first four hundred years. Wc’ll have an American 
‘ democratic empire ’ eventually, ruled by those born to rule, 
with only the contented and obedient masses under them and 
no challenging middle class.” 

" You’ll never be able to accomplish that in America,” said 
William. " You’ll never be able to make the people class-, 
conscious, not when they know that a class society means the 
end of freedom for them.” 

“ But they’ll never know,” said Timothy. “ Just as your 
own working class, which can become middle class with 
enough hard work and intelligence, will never know.” 

“ You’ll never accomplish that without revolution,” William 
said. " And revolutions are born of wars.” 

Timothy, looking at his brother, became silent. 

The young Englishman on his horse turned his head and 
looked at the peaceful sunshine, the green meadows, - the 
-distant cliffs, the quiet hedgerows, the placid trees. The sun 
/as warm on his shoulders, but he felt cold. But surely; he 
fought, these atavisms like Timothy are few in the world, 
lie lust for power was a latent evil in all humanity, but it 
/as a lust which present civilization had modified to a great 
xtent or sublimated into a desire for true public service, 
liis was a civilized world, not a world of marching empires, 
lot a world of soldiers and despots, not an imperial world. 
There was only one despotism left in the Western world now, 
nd that was Russia, and even Russia was feeling the moder- 
ting influence of Europe and was becoming exceedingly 
irosperous and less suspicious of her neighbours. 

“ Were you thinking of going into politics, after all?” asked 
'imothy with deceptive joviality. His eyes were probing his 
irother, and he was not entirely assured now that he had 
een airing his views to a mild provincial Englishman who 
/ould soon retire into some shadowy' arid cloistered cathe- 
ral. William felt that probing. He said, “ Of course not. I 
rh not interested in politics.” 

He stroked his horse’s neck again, but he fixed his calm eyes 
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fully on Timothy’s. “ As a churchman, I am interested in the 
ancient problem of evil. I have discovered something. Evil 
men are fundamentally superficial. They are incapable of 
powerful emotions. And of course, being superficial, they 
can’t love deeply or have any loyalties except to themselves, 
or any deep principles or convictions, even wrong ones. Their 
malice, though often disastrous to others, is not even based 
on lust or greed to any profound extent. It’s mere .impulsive- 
ness — atavistic. Though they seem to have aims, they are 
really aimless, striking without full knowledge, I would call 
, them petty if they weren’t so dangerous to others.” 

Timothy could not look away from his brother. He said, 
" That isn’t what Nietzsche said of them.” 

“He was speaking of an entirely different race. He was 
speaking of truly wicked men who were beyond good and evil. 
Such men have intrinsic reasoning power-^atanism. They’ve 
always been very few in the world, fortunately. I could not 
name them on the fingers of one hand.” 

“ One of these days,” continued William, “ we’ll under- 
stand the nature of evil. Its attrition. Its bleakness. Its fruit- 
lessness. Its barrenness. Its refusal to distinguish between 
right, and wrong. It’s piteousness. What a world without 
song or light, without pity and gentleness, without colour and 
contrast, without affirmation or vitality, without satisfaction 
and joy I Only a corroding acid malice, only a hellish loneli- 
ness. Destructiveness without a feeling of accomplishment. 
They are the ravenous bellies St. Paul spoke of, which are 
never filled.” 

He looked at the sky. He said, “ They are the damned.” 

He knew that he had lost. He was dealing with an evil 
man. While he was sick with pain he was also compassion- 
ate. He knew what he must do, what he had known from 
the beginning. The Church, alone, understood the problem 
of evil. 

He said, “ Why do you hate Elizabeth? That young girl?” 

Timothy’s whole expression changed. 

“ Do you hate her because of her mother? Or her grand- 
father? Or are you only destructive?” 

Their eyes held for a sudden long space. Then Timothy 
mounted his horse again. William waited. “ You think I’m 
evil, don’t you?” Timothy said. “You were coming tp^jthis 
question when you expounded your idea of v*"" 
sider evil.” 
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“Don’t try to read my mind, please,” said William. "I 
have asked you the first question.” 

“ I couldn’t explain,” said Timothy, “ for the simple reason 
that you would not understand.” 

“That’s the answer of a man who has no defensible 
grounds, Timothy.” 

“ Yes. I have. I hated her grandfather for reasons you 
ought to know. I hate her mother ; that is a different question 
and has different reasons. Her father was a clod. Don!t spwk 
to me of her Esmond blood I Tfiere’s very little of that in her. 
Her whole character " 

“ A young woman’s character,” said William. 

Timothy moved in his saddle and • looked again at his 
brother, and he was pale and serious. But before he could 
speak William spoke. “ Are you one to talk of ‘ character ’? 
Are you capable of doing so?” His face had flushed, and his 
pain was on him again. 

“ Let me say this,” said Timothy. “ I have a daughter, 
Amy, and I believe I love her, though you would- say Tm not 
capable of love. But I’d rather see her dead than married to 
one of Caroline’s sons. I’d go to any lengths to prevent such 
a marriage. Any.” He paused. “ Do you understand now?” 

“ Yes. I think I do.” 

William looked for the last time at the peaceful country. 
He took up his reins. “ I believe we understand each other,” 
he said. “Shall we go back?” He touched his.crop to his 
horse and she spurted away, leaving Timothy alone. 

> William found Elizabeth where he knew she would be, in a 
quiet and hidden part of the garden where they had met 
yesterday. She was sitting on a wicker seat in her long white 
Swiss dress ; a blue sash was crumpled high under her breasts.- 
When she saw William her face became subtly charged with 
joy and love and innocence. She moved a little, and her hair 
was illuminated by the early morning sun. 

_ William came to her and took her hands and held them 
tightly, standing before her. He prayed that he would speak 
well and that this girl, younger in many ways than her actual 
years, would not be hurt too bitterly. She looked up at him, 
smiling eagerly and hopefully, and she was like a child. Dear 
God, he said inwardly, help me. Elizabeth, waiting, saw his 
expression, and her bands tightened on his, 

“ What is it? Oh, what is it?” she asked, and her voice 
became curiously shrill, compressed with fear. “ William ! Is 
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there something wrong?” The gripping hands became per- 
ceptibly cold in his. 

He looked down at her hands, feeling the sudden stiffness 
of the delicate bones. He said, “ My darling, try to under- 
stand. It’s impossible for me to marry you. Impossible.” 

What ugly, abrupt words, he thought in his misery. He 
made himself meet her eyes now ; hers had turned wide and 
still. 

“What did you say?” she muttered, and moved her head 
as if it had begun to ache. She glanced away from him. It 
really is quite a chilly morning, she thought. She said in that 
muttering tone, “ It was when I was sixteen. I wanted all the 
money so you would marry me.” She paused. Then she cried, 
“ What did you say 1 ” 

Her face was stark', it had an expression as if she had 
been struck violently, and her cheekbones, shining vvhitely. 
stood out below her eyes. “What did you say!” she cried 
more loudly. 

“ Elizabeth,” he said with alarm and pain. “ Didn’t you 
hear me? We can’t be married. You would be hurt all the 
rest of your life ; you’d come to hate me. We aren’t alone, my 
darling. There are others who would be affee'ed." 

Very slowly she looked away from him and stared at the 
garden, moving her eyes from right to left. “ I don’t under- 
stand,” she said indifferently, as if he had told her something 
incomprehensible in which she was not the least interested. 

“ You must trust me,” he said, holding her hands firmly 
and trying to get her wandering attention. She had now the 
appearance of one in extreme shock. “ There are many things 
you don’t know, and I am not the one to tell you. Elizabeth, 
you must trust me.” 

She smiled a little. Her eyes still moved over the garden. 
“ It was at Christmas, the first time I saw you," she said, and 
her voice was the voice of a child. “ There was a stupid 
Christmas play. I was a boarder at Miss Stockington's, and 
so I couldn’t pretend to be sick and not attend. Mimi and 
Amy. those silly children, were dressed like angels, and they 
prattled in foolish voices. I was sitting next to you. I hated all 
those children, the ridiculous teachers, the babbling and the 
carols. But when I sat there, and your shoulder was against 
mine, and you were smiling at the stage, it all didn’t matter. I 
think I was about twelve. They say a girl that age canXlove, 
but I did.” 
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She smiled up at him with sudden brightness. “ You were 
about fifteen or sixteen, weren’t you, William? I’ve wanted 
to tell you about this before, so we could laugh together. You 
weren’t the handsomest boy in the world ; I think you were a 
little fat and short then. But there was something about you 
■ — something I’d never known before, and that’s why I loved 
you. Something — good. And I never forgot you,” She 
seemed proud and deliglited. 

What is wrong with the poor girl? William asked himself, 
deeply shaken. Her eyes were like brilliant glass. “ Oh, Eliza- 
beth,” he said. He sat down beside her on the bench and 
bent his head in his grief and consternation. She moved closer 
to him ; her head touched his shoulder. 

“ It’s impossible,” he said quietly. “ Believe me, my darling, 
it’s impossible.” 

“ I had to get the money, for you,” she said in a soft' voice. 
“I see now how ridiculous that was, but it seemed very 
important when I was sixteen. I had, you see — I thought— 
to have the money so you’d marry me. I thought that was the 
most important thing. Who would marry Elizabeth Sheldon 
unless she had a great deal of money, a fortune? Who would 
want a girl who had a mother like mine unless she had 
money? So I put all my mind to it; I even tried to stop 
thinking of you too much, so I wouldn’t be diverted; I didn’t 
know then, William, that you could love me, just for myself, 
as you’ve said.” 

She stopped abruptly, then cried out wildly, “ What did you 
say?” 

She lifted her head from his shoulder. Her face had become 
sharp and long, almost fierce, angular in its profound terror. 

"I said we can’t be married,” said William. “Elizabeth, 
try to understand. We’d injure — too many others — if we 
married. We must think of them too.” He put his hand on 
her arm. Her flesh was as cold as stone. 

“ I’d rather be dead now than to be sitting here and telling 
you all this. I love you dearly ; you’ll never know how much, 
Elizabeth.” His round face expressed his sober anguish. He 
saw, she was really listening at last, bending a little towards 
him, as if she were confused or somewhat deaf, and trying to 
understand. Her nose had a blue, pinched look, and her 
mouth was utterly white. 

“ Did you say we couldn’t be married?” she said, stammer- 
ing a little. “ What other people would be hurt? Did you 
say that?” she added insistently. . 
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“ Yes.” 

“ Why should they be? ” she asked anxiously. “ And even if 
it’s so, what does it matter?” 

He knew there was something wrong ; he guessed it from 
her expression, her stiff posture, the colour of her lips, the 
petrified stillness of her eyes. 

. “We must think of others,” he said, feeling sick and 
empty. 

“But why?” the insistent voice demanded. “No one ever 
thought of me. Nobody cares about anyone else, do they? 
Not when they’re going to be married? William?” 

She was pleading for understanding, for explanation. 

“ I care for others,” he said. And then, because he was to 
be a priest, he added, “ And I’m sure you also care, very 
much. You wouldn’t want to hurt those who’ve never harmed 
you. That is only human, Elizabeth.” 

He saw that he had not reached her at all. She was white 
with frozen bewilderment. 

“You don’t love me!” she exclaimed 'You think my 
mother will cut me off if I marry you I 1 iliougnt you didn’t 
care — thought you loved me.” 

“I do, before God, darling, I do. Do you think this is easy 
for me?” He was too young to understand what he had 
heard from Elizabeth; he had missed all the implications in 
what she had said. “ Your mother’s money has nothing to do 
with it, I swear to you.” 

She was all tenseness, searching his face with her eyes. 

“ She cut off John and Ames in a spendt'oriit clause ; they'll 
only get five thousand dollars a year. I'll have aU the rest.” 
she pleaded. “ All the rest. What else could she do with it but 
leave it to me? And she’s old. She loves .me, too, though you 
would not believe that, would \ou,' rii have it, Wiiliau:, 
really I will.” 

Now she clutched his arm in born he: hands and shock hho 
a little and smiled at him, like a cespau-mg nenitent, arc he 
was broken-hearted, 

“Oh, my God!” he said. “Oh. E’_ra’reth.’’ 

“ Don’t you believe me?’' she ncgec. " I levs rntr. trYTlcrr 
I never loved anyone b..:ore. l"l euve you the rrcrer ~ 
get it. I’ll sign papers or semen rg. Dor': vou behc'- - 

He could not answer in h;s sur emg. Xher “ 17. 
him again, though she ccrrrcec :o clcrch '* 7.7~- 

She looked at the gardens. Tre-. -vere s~gs 3 i’ 
with light. But it was sc cc.-c. 'so ■■ m 



The sunlight became a sick dazzle to her, and the trees stood 
as if they were tormented and crying for help. 

“ I only wanted the money for you,” she said. “ I wanted 
to have it. I wanted to be proud and show it to you. All that 
money! You don’t want to let it go, do you?” 

“ I want you, Elizabeth,” he said, and he felt the smart of 
tears in his eyes. " I’ll never really love anyone but you. But 
there are the others.” 

He put his arms about her. It was like grasping’ marble, 
she was so stiff and taut. Then she was shivering. She shook 
her head slowly, over and over. “ I ought to have known,” 
she muttered. “ Who would want me, after all?” Then she 
cried out in a penetrating voice, as if she were being torn and 
mangled. . - 

“All those people in London!, I didn’t know — ^I sat and 
listened, and then all at once it was like — like being caught in 
something terrible. But if you want me to ” 

He was more frightened than he had ever been in his life. 
For a cringing moment he regretted that he had not let his 
mother speak to Elizabeth, to explain, to tell her. But he had 
wanted to shield his mother from degradation, for she would 
have told the girl in her extremity. 

She was watching him; he could feel' the probing of her 
eyes. He said, “ Can’t I make you understand, Elizabeth? It 
has nothing to do with you and me. But — well, someone will 
hurt others if we are married. You, too, would be hurt more 
\ than anyone else.” 

She put her hands in her lap and, biting her lower lip in 
concentration, she began to make pleats in the dotted Swiss 
of her frock. Her head moved slowly from side to side in 
denial. Her profile had a tremulous appearance to it," as if she 
were extremely sick. 

“Can’t you trust me, Elizabeth?” asked W illi am, “Trust 
me to know what is best for you, for others?” 

“ Oh no,” she said with the utmost simplicity. “ 1 don’t 
believe a word of it. I never was your darling, was I? You 
. never really wanted me, did you? You are really mistaken 
about me, William. I am Elizabeth Josephine Sheldon and 
I will be one, of the richest women in the world. It’s just that 
you can’t believe it.” 

Now she lifted her head, and her face had a regal look. 
“ I’m not like my mother. She killed my father, you know. 
She didn’t care about him. I’m not like her. I love you. You 
must believe it.” 
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methodically and swiftly. She was not thinking any deeper 
than her decision to leave this house at once. She knew that 
there was a train for London leaving within the Lour. She 
put on the linen suit she had worn on her journey here, 
smoothed her hair calmly, placed her hat on her head, and 
caught up her gloves. She was ready. Then she rang the bell 
for a servant. 

“ Please ask Mr. Winslow if he will come up to see me for a 
moment,” she told the maid. She smoothed the gloves on her 
hands and waited. Timothy came immediately. She turned 
her quiet face towards him, and he saw no expression at aff 
in her eyes. 

“ I am leaving.” she said. “ I have asked for a carriage. 
I don't want to say good-bye to your mother or Amanda. Or 
anyone.” She paused. “ Have you anything to tell me, 
Timothy?” 

" Nothing,” he said. They looked at each other. 

“ 1 think you have,” she said and waited again. 

Now be felt exultation. “ It’s possible you are right,” he 
said. He made his face serious and concerned; “ I think J 
know what’s behind your decision to leave like this. And I 
think you should know why it happened. Your mother.” 

“ My mother?” She repeated the words in a voice without 
intonation. 

” Rather, all that your mother is, Elizabeth.” 

She believed him, as she had not believed William, for he 
ipoke in words that she could understand and that were in her 

ature. 

" Are you responsible for telling — anyone — about my 
nother’s peculiarities, Timothy?” 

“ No. Nor my mother, either, nor Amanda. Elizabeth, 
vhat your mother is, is common knowledge. And what your 
grandfather was. Such people are not accepted among the 
British. I’m sorry. But you wanted to know the truth, didn’t 

A manservant came for Elizabeth’s bags, and, the girl waited 
mtil he had gone before she spoke again. " Yes, I wanted the 
ruth. My grandfather was a nobody and an adventurer, rnd 
ny mother is a miser and perhaps worse. I’ve heard people 
iay that she is mad.” Elizabeth was very calm. Then she 
miled slightly. “ But she does have such a lot of money.” 

She regarded Timothy with curiosity. “You’re ready for 
he break with my mother, aren’t you? You’d not have told 
ne ail this if you weren’t. By the way. It would be danger- 
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ous for you — for me — if you told her I had come here. You 
understand that?” 

Timothy hated her now. He was not capable of seeing a 
tortured young girl who was suffering beyond any suffering 
he could imagine. 

“‘Break’? What do you mean.? You asked me to tell 
you what I’ve told you ; I didn’t volunteer it, you’ll remem- 
ber. What my own opinion of your mother is, is my affair. I 
merely informed you of British opinion and what it would 
mean to — ^a man — who would marry a woman with a grand- 
father like John Ames and a mother like Caroline Sheldon. 
You practically forced me to tell you. When you first asked I 
told you I had nothing to say. Please remember that.” 

“I will” said Elizabeth. “I’ll remember everything. 
You’ll also have something to remember, later.” She picked 
up her purse and passed him without another glance and went 
quietly down the stairway. 


5 

John Sheldon visited his mother a few times a year, not out of 
affection, but to exhibit his wellbeing and success to her. To 
others, his own fortune and business would have seemed 
picayune compared with his mother’s enormous estate and 
holdings, but he knew that to Caroline no money or fortune 
was small and that one dollar to her was as precious as a 
million. Moreover, as he was a naturally optimistic person, 
unlike his brother Ames, he was somewhat convinced that 
when his mother saw that he was really a “ responsible "’ m'-n 
she would come to change her will or at least modify it. He 
had increased his inheritance from his father with some wild 
but lucky investments. If nothing else, his mother was keenly 
interested in the market, and she would listen to the stock 
quotations as some women listen to sonnets. 

. “ We shouldn’t let everything go by default to that scheming 
sister of ours,” John would say to Ames when he came up 
to Boston from New York. 

• “ You haven’t any proof that she’s not the victim of a 
‘spendthrift’ clause too,” said Ames. “You know how 
suspicious Ma is; she’s also convinced she’s. going to live for 
ever.” 

While in Boston, John stayed with Ames 
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•were not natively congenial, but they had been almost exclu- 
sively thrown together as companions in early childhood and 
they had much in common, such as their hopes of inheriting a 
large part of their mother’s money. 

John knew that his sister was abroad, and so she would not 
be there with her icy and sneering face when he visited his 
mother to-day. When he arrived at the station he was 
pleased with the coolness that greeted him ; Boston was 
usually a sweat box in the summer. He hired a hack and 
drove to his mother’s house. Each time he arrived he thought 
that it appeared more abandoned and decrepit than ever, 
though it was little more than a quarter of a century old. 
Shingles curled and fell and were never replaced ; the wood- 
work about the stone windows had not been painted in years ; 
the doors were beginning to take on the ancient silvery ap- 
pearance of neglected wood. The glass was filthy everywhere, 
the walks neglected, the grimy draperies like coarse ropes, the 
gardens overgrown and forgotten, so that the once beautiful 
grounds had reverted to wilderness. The whole scene had a 
wild and desolate air ; mortar and fraigments from the stone 
and brick littered the three walks that led to the house, and 
there was an immense silence about all things except for, the 
silken hiss of the summer sea. 

John rang the bell and heard it echoing through the house. 
He waited. He rang again. There was no answer. What the 
hell! Didn’t the old lady keep a maid any longer? Where 
was she, herself? He tried the door facing landward, and it 
•,.was locked firmly. He went to the side door and found it ajar, 
‘so he entered. The musty smell of a closed house was all 
about him, and the acrid stench of dust and grease and 
neglect. He went through the rooms, calling for his mother, 
half hoping that he would find her dead in her bedroom. He 
was a lawyer; there were ways of getting round a will. 
“ Nuisance ” suits. But his mother was not in the house. 

If she had been in the village he would have been told. 
However, she was never seen in the village any longer, though 
he had heard rumours that she haunted the graveyard on the 
hill, where both cemetery and church had been abandoned 
three years ago. 

He looked in the kitchen, and the smells revolted him, and 
the heaps of unwashed dishes and the bulks of newspapers 
and financial journals piled against the walls. The wooden 
floor was dark with spilled oil. A skillet filled with half- 
melted fat stood on the black stove. Tire bedroom, untouched 
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and the bed unmade, and these other evidences of recent 
occupancy toid him that his mother was still alive. He 
grunted. But where the hell was she, the recluse who never 
left her house, who had not been seen in the village lately, 
who no longer went in to Boston to her oflace? The kitchen 
windows facing the sea were open, and John went to them 
and looked at the long mass of boulders which had once been 
the sea walk. 

He heard voices now, for the first time, clear in the fetid 
silence. Both voices were familiar. One was his mother’s and 
the other his pretty little Mimi’s, whom he intended to marry 
when she was eighteen. He could not believe it. Carefully 
concealing himself at the side of the window, he bent his head 
and listened intently. 

Caroh'ne was absorbed in what Mimi was doing. They 
. were sitting on low boulders, and Mimi was painting a 
shattered heap of them against the hot blue sky. 

“ The girl — the child — on them won’t come true,” Mimi 
was saying in a dissatisfied voice. 

” No,” Caroline reflected in her rusty voice. ” She looks 
too expectant, doesn’t she? But she should never have been 
expectant; there was nothing to expect.” 

There was a silence, increased by the sound of the sea. 
Then Caroline said, “ Give me the brush, Mary. TU darken 
the side of her face just a little. Umber, perhaps, mixed with 
a touch of black.” Another silence, then a cry of delight from 
Mimi, 

“Aunt Caroline! That’s just what was needed! What a 
wonderful feeling you have!” 

Good God, what is this? thought John, dumbfounded. 

“You are a better artist than I!” cried Mimi. 

“ Nonsense,’’ Caroline grunted. But it was evident that she 
was excited. “I never learned to paint anything but dreary 
little water colours at Miss Stockington’s. I’m glad you took 
up oils, Mary. They have much more depth.” 

“ And much easier,” said Mimi. “ It was you. Aunt Caro- 
line, who taught me how to use oils, even though you never 
worked in them yourself. What do you think? Should I 
brighten that red ribbon in the girl’s hair? In spite of the 
. sky, it all looks so sombre.” 

There was silent consultation. Then Caroline said heavily, 
“ Yes. It must be scarlet. It should imply hope, even though 
there was never any hope.” 

John leaned against the side of the window, i 
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“ I came a day earlier, Ma,” said John easily. “ Well, aren’t 
you going to let me in?” There was a furtive and hesitant air 
about his mother. She opened the door, let him in, then 
walked away towards the dusty living-room, and he tossed 
his hat, whistling, on to the gritty hall table and followed her. 
She was already sitting stiffly in a straight chair when John 
entered. He remembered this room as a child, sunlit and 
pleasant. Though the sun was still high outside and. the sea 
bright, the room was cold, musty, and dark. No wonder, with 
those dirty windows and the shutters half over them, thought 
John with new disgust. 

“ Are you staying overnight?” asked Caroline sullenly. -“I 
may as well tell you. I let the girl go when Elizabeth went 
to Europe with Timothy and his family. A worthless slut. So 
if you stay you can’t expect any waiting on.” 

“ You are doing everything yourself? And staying here ail. 
by yourself?” 

“ Yes. I have good doors. And bolts,” She smiled grimly, 

“ But there are the windows,” said John. “ It’s dangerous. 
You know what rumour is. Someone may get the notion 
that you keep a pile of gold in here.” 

” I also have a gun,” said Caroline with a still grimmer 
smile, “ And I know how to use it. You mi^t let a rumour 
of it around in Lyme,” 

“ You need a big dog,” said John. 

"No.” 

“Well, for God’s sake, get another maid I You can’t live 
n a rubbish heap like this!” 

" My wants are few,” said Caroline. “ Groceries are de- 
ivered to me twice a week from the village. I use only my 
tudy, the kitchen, and the bedroom, and I’m hot helpless, 
ven at past fifty. If you think this is a rubbish heap you 
on’t have to stay, you know.” 

" I intend to stay overnight,” said John. He looked at her 
uriously. “ Don’t you ever need to speak to anyone?” 

" No.” 

“You haven't seen anyone to speak to since Elizabeth 
;ft?” 

“ I talk with New York every day, and Boston. That’s 
noiigh.” 

So the old lady was keeping her association with Mimi to 
erself. 

“ I’m having some stew for dinner,” said Caroline. “ I also 
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have some fresh bread and milk and' tea and a tin of pears. 
That’s what you’ll eat if you stay.” 

“You don’t want me to stay?” 

“Please yourself.” She shrugged. Then her face changed 
darkly. “ I know you visit that Bothwell woman before you 
come here. I don’t like it.” 

“ You never did,” said John easily, but watching her. “ I’ve 
even lost my curiosity.” 

“ Don’t go there any more,” said Caroline shortly. She 
paused. “ Or at least not this time.” 

John pondered this remark. 

“What’s the inducement?” he asked lightly. 

“ Inducement? ” 

“ Never mind. I do intend to go there, however.” 

“Why?” She was sitting up and staring hard at him. 

“ I like Aunt Melinda,” he said. “ And I hear that kid 
Mimi is going abroad in a few days and I want to say good- 
bye to her.” 

“ Stay away from her ! ” exclaimed Caroline almost fiercely. 

John pretended astonishment. “ Why should I? That 
child? What does it matter? What do you know about Mimi, 
anyway? You’ve never even seen her.” 

"I don’t want to,” said Caroline. “I don’t want you to 
either.” 

“That’s unreasonable,” said John. “My father liked the 
whole family. I like them too. I particularly like Nat, Mimi’s 
twin brother. A fine boy.” 

“ He can’t be, if you like him,” said Caroline with harsh 
rudeness. ' 

“Thank you,” said John. “Oh, come. I’m really a re- 
markable young man. I came to tell you the good news. I’ve 
bad an increase in salary. Moreover, when I’m twenty-five, 
I’m going to be a full partner in your dear old law concern.” 

Caroline was interested in spite of herself. But she scowled. 

“ Moreover, again. I’ve just made five thousand dollars In a 
very keen investment,” said John. "Nothing you would 
touch. A new small concern making small arms. The stock 
was sold for ninety cents. It went up to two dollars in less 
than two weeks.” 

“Why?” Now Caroline did not hide her interest. 

“I don’t know. I sold out. At two dollars. Then a few 
days later it went down to one-fifty and I bought in again. 
Ten thous"' nd shares. There’s a dividend, ,t.Qo. a juicy one, i 
December.” 
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He leaned back in his chair, enjoying this. “ It went up to 
three-ten yesterday. Possibly because of the rumour that 
Bouchard is trying to buy them out.” 

Now Caroline was intensely interested. “They’re the big- 
gest munitions concern in the world, almost as large as Kronk 
in Germany. Why are munitions stocks going up?” 

“ I don’t know. Maybe we’re going to try some new forays 
in Mexico.” 

Caroline shook her head. “ No. If can’t be that. I’ve never 
seen so much activity in munitions stocks and ■ subsidiary 
concerns. Not even during the Spanish-American War. 
What’s the name of your little company?” 

“ Enright Arms. They have a patent for an automatic 
pistol. Bouchard is definitely interested. If Bouchard buys, 
my stock will be worth a fortune, for Enright will sell out only 
to Bouchard.” He scrutinized his mother. “ You don’t buy 
what you call fly-by-night stocks. But I , definitely suggest 
you buy Enright. There’s some stock still . oh the market ; 
some people are buying like mad.” 

Caroline thought. Then she stood up and left the room 
without a word, and John heard her mounting up ' to her 
study, and he ran to the bottom of the stairs and . listened. 
She was telephoning New York. He nodded happily. If the 
rumour got out that the old lady was buying all the available 
stock of Enright there would be a boom, indeed, and Bou- 
chard would pay more. And the dividends would be much, 
much juicier. He went back to his chair. In a few minutes 
. Caroline returned. 

t “ I forgot,” said John. “ While I was waiting in the depot 
the stationmaster came out and said there was a cable for you 
from England. Probably Elizabeth. Here it is.” 

He gave her the yellow envelope, and she opened it 
abstractedly. Then she uttered an exclamation. “ Eliza- 
beth’s on the way home! She’ll arrive in seven days. I 
thought she was going to stay with Timothy for the rest of 
the time — four weeks.” 

“Is she sick?” asked John with hope. 

“ No. She says she’s decided to come home. Why. I 
wonder? She was so anxious to go. She has something to tell 
me, she says.” 

“ Maybe she’s fallen in love with some blooming English- 
man,” said John. 

“ Nonsense. She’s too sensible. She knows I need her 
here.” Caroline frowned, looking at the cable. 



Then Caroline said, as if speaking to herself, “ It must be 
very important. Elizabeth has been visiting my English asso- 
ciates.” I 

Without warning, Caroline suddenly remembered the night 
of her father’s death. She could see the room in Switzerland ; 
she could see ail those faces, many of them dead now. She 
could hear the voices and what they said. 

“What’s the matter?” said John. 

“ Nothing.” But Caroline felt both sick and excited. The 
girl she had been struggled with the woman she was now. The 
woman won, as usual. She looked at John. “ If I were you I 
wouldn’t speculate with the Enright stock. I’d hold it, not sell 
it for a quick profit.” 

“ I’ll hold it,” said John. 

John visited the Bothwells the next day. Mimi said never a 
word about his mother. He probed liginK . speaking of Caro- 
line, but -though Mimi flushed uneasily she uas silent. Mel- 
inda, as usual, asked kindly about h;s and he said, 

“ She seems younger, somehow,. and mo:e al.se, if she had 
a new interest or something.” 

Mimi glanced at her mother unhapr.h 

“Fm very glad to hear that," said Me..nda gently. " Poor 
Caroline, I wonder what interest it :s. Sie ae\er goes out.” 

John was more in love with \ouag ;.ian ever. He 

had loved her for herself and had a-’-a;. 5 .ntc.nded :o marry 
her. But now there was his mothers utterett .n t.-js girl. He 
kissed Mimi for the very first t.rr.e taa: .i-gr;: they were 

alone, and when she clung to fur. rs r-as r;>: on.i> ezcitea arc 
happy, but exultant. 

“Don’t stay away too long :::r: .e. cea',’ he sa.;c. 

“Not too long,” she sa>h r: arc ..::ec .her y — y 

face to his again. Aunt Card cr -a^ --trg art /chrr "a 
was the dearest thing In re: r;--, dearer s"er: 

than her mother or her t^u r:; ca: 



overt affection. To Beth she had been “ that poor child, *’ and 
Beth had hated John Ames and had been a woman incapable 
of understanding that Caroline Ames, the woman, was not 
Carrie Ames, the child. Tom Sheldon, too, had seen Caroline 
as he wished to see her. He had obstinately insisted on his 
own conception, and when it failed to materialize he was 
alienated and wounded, feeling himself cast out and rejected. 
No one had accepted her for what she was. 

Caroline’s children were her tragedy, and the tragedy was 
no less terrible because she was the author of their indiffer- 
ence, their exigency, and their greed. She did not honestly 
believe that Elizabeth loved her ; that first illusion had with- 
ered several years ago. Caroline had too penetrating an eye 
to be deceived by her daughter, though she clung to Elizabeth 
out of her desperate need for love, given or received. 

But Mimi Bothwell loved her, did not find her peculiar, had 
no interest in her money, did not doubt or shrink from her, 
and accepted her with an ardent devotion. ' The affection 
between them was maternal and filial, sisterly; childlike, ac- 
cepting, purely unselfish, and illuminated with their mutual 
passion for colour and light. TTiere was no demand between 
them, no false images, no distortions, no self-serving, no fear. 
For the first time in her life Caroline felt a love that was 
utterly free and unhampered and without awkwardness. 
When Mimi had told her that she was to leave for Paris 
almost immediately, Caroline was dismayed and sad, but at 
once she knew this was the best for the girl and had put 
side her own dread of approaching loneliness and loss. 

So deep was Caroline’s love for the girl that she could 
eel something stir in herself at the thought of the girl’s going 
ibroad and studying, and she did not know that this was 
ileasure and a kind of youthful anticipation. The projection 
)f herself into the future of Mimi brought her a sense of 
zell-being and hope, things she had never known since child- 
hood. So when Elizabeth arrived home she was momentarily 
astonished at the colour in her mother’s face, the confident 
ring in her voice, and the peculiar if abstracted gentleness. 
Elizabeth thought it was because she had returned. If the old 
hateful fool was really so dependent on her, so much the 
better. Now. 

Caroline, Elizabeth now fully believed, was the cause of her • 
rejection by William, and she had spent the days on the ship 
in fits of incoherent vengefulness. Her mother would pay for 
what she had done to her daughter, though how this would 
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sick. She forced herself to p t slrangeness 

tissue paper, theu ^ g ^^^s changed; the ; 
looked about the the room, glanced oS he 

reflecting from changed, a faint distorUon, , 

walls. Yet something had ch^S spedtive, an 

haps, a shortening or lenphening appeared tot 
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quality to tnc sun.. , jture, and mete « 

settled on the few pieces of ^ t everything 

Hon in her as though she 1°°^ j^ersclf and the 
shcei r which stood betwMn ^nre beaiahl 

jjiit now «&. ' o , — more diffused, m 
, She noticed that the gnity sioirs ..^T^.,pnpKd,elongaieo 
went down them. Do I need spectacles? she dlioug 


Wb-liv _ ^ ^ . 

then the thought was gone. She was conscious tn 


sb 

new strength and a new hardening. She had not op 
, way across the ocean ; it was possible that sleep 
giving her a kind of hallucination. But she won' 
night. She had so much to do. 

Tea had never been served in this house since 
and Elizabeth was coldly amused to find that her i 
prepared tea for them in the dank and mouldci 
room. The cups and saucers were of the origin 
Tom had bought, glowing Sevres porcelain. Ihey 
chipped, and there were stains in the larger crevi- 
from the fine mansion in Devon, "Elizabeth looked 
with distaste, then she thought; Nothing matte 
money. Only what money can do for you. Why w 
trivialities? She sat down opposite Caroline, who, £ 
was shy and uncertain even if massive and m' 

“ There’re cakes too,” Caroline mumbled, pointing t 
plate, very tarnished, on which stood some “ store 
hard with sprinkled sugar. 

Can t Jetmy bake?” said Elizabeth, pushing ' 
with the tip of a finger. 

She has a lot to do. Not only the house, but th 
^eres no time for baking,” said Caroline. She 1 
been able to look fully at anyone for long, not 
husband after the first year of their marriage. S 
under her thick black eyelashes at her daughter. Ths 
apprehensive. What had happened to Elizabeth;' 
rigidly opposite her, her blue eyes a little. glassy: 
her body, in its white duck skirt and shirtwaist, so 
What s wrong? ” she asked bluntly as she pour 
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She smiled a little. 



Mr. Purvey merely sent you the 
She remembered 


message, to be prepared.' 

"Prepared?” Caroline pondered this. — 
what her son had told her. She shitted her bulk on the 
frayed chair. " Yes, 1 see. Was it definitely decided it would 
be Germany?” 

Elizabeth continued to speak. Not only did the Englisn 
hate Germany for her " invasion *' of British marKCts. cney 
also hated America because of the passage of the Payne 
Tariff Bill. Tbev also had contempt for America, especially 
since Mr. Roosevelt’s "attempts” to get the red hat for 
Archbishop Ireland. They spoke of America s " racism and 
said, “ We can’t afford that in the empire, you know." But it 
always came back to Mr. Roosevelt. One gentleman had 
remarked, “ He’s too previous. Or, rather, blundering. Wien 
we move, it will not be with his sort of ‘ public weltare.' it 
. will have a design.” 

Caroline listened, and again she heard the voices in Switzer- 
land so long ago. She shifted again on her chair and 
frowned. “ A design,” she repeated. 

- Then Elizabeth said, " I overheard — someone — call Tim- 
othy pusillanimous. And accuse him of wanting power.” 

The huge and terrible design was still shadowy, and it was 
even more shadowy to Elizabeth, who was merely reporiine. 
It was not ■ shadowy to Caroline. Little drops of sweat 
gathered on her dark forehead.- Then she said. “Timothy? 
Pusillanimous? Wanting power? He has it, with his monev ” 
Apparently that isn’t all he wants,” said Elizabeth indif- 
ferently, “ though I can’t imagine what else it is.” 

“ I ran,” saW Caroline. She folded her big hands in her 
lap and looked down at them. 

Elizabeth shrupd delicately. The furniture had not been 
polished m nearly a quarter of a century, but it ali had a 

SSnl” ber eyes; she stood up 

draperies across the windows 

■ was and there 

SnnSk-m? down again. 



She took a cake and bit into it, then threw it from her. 
“Why, these are horrible! Sawdust and flour! How can 
you eat them?” 

“ You don’t look well,” Caroline said. “ I thought Europe 
would do you good ; it wasn’t only a matter of business.” Her 
throat had a weight in it. 

“I am well enough,” said Elizabeth. She looked at the 
windows again. It would be long dim twilight now in Devon. 
*1116 family would be gathering for dinner. The scent of roses 
and the sea would be coming in the long french windows, and 
the firelight would be brightening the soft draperies. And 
beyond the window there were the dark gardens, the arbours, 
the hushed trees, voices coming across the grass, and joy in 
the windy air. 

“ I don’t think you look well,” Caroline persisted. 

“There will be a war,” said Elizabeth. “ That is what they 
told me, and that is what I heard ; there was a rumble about 
it in Parliament.” 

Her voice had never been particularly resonant and had 
never had any sweetness or eloquent intonations except in 
England. Now it was a mechanical voice. It was also precise, 
controlled, and reasonable and revealed Elizabeth’s great 
intelligence and awareness of what she was saying. If the eyes 
did not show any expression or the lips warm with any colour, 
e appeared to have recovered from her trancelikc condition. 
This reassured Caroline. She listened, nodding occasion- 

ly- 

“They talked of the Second Hague Peace Conference two 
-■rs ago,” said the girl, reporting steadily and with no 
Section. “Your friends thought that was amusing; they 
io thought former President Roosevelt even more so for 
king for the conference. But I don’t think they were very 
ach amused after all ; there was too much venom in what 
ey said about Mr. Roosevelt. They seemed to be afraid that 
knew too much. They’re much better pleased with our 
esent President, Mr. Taft.” 

She ran a finger absently over the chipped handle of her 
iected cup. “ Mr, Taft, they thought, was a man without 
spicions. They wondered why Mr. Roosevelt had had any. 
was finally decided with well-bred British laughter that he 
is a dolt.” She looked at her mother now, and Caroline 
d the impression that the girl really did not see her. “ But 
course’ Mr. Roosevelt isn’t a dolt ” 

“When?” asked Caroline. 
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‘ 2 P tion in Elizabeth’s voice ; and, hearing it, Caroline was 
pleased and stirred. She. believed her daughter was concerned 
for her. She reached out and awkwardly patted Elizabeth’s 
stiff knee. 

“ Don’t worry, child,” she said. She regarded Elizabeth 
with diffident affection. “Have you been worried?” 

“ Yes,” said the girl. “ Mother, I hate him.” 

“ So there was something,” said Caroline slowly. “ Why 
don’t you tell me?” 

“ He despises you — me,” said Elizabeth, and clenched her 
hands on her knee. 

“ Probably. Should that concern you?” 

“ I want you to — ruin — him. Mother.” 

There was silence in the room. Caroline’s thick dark brows 
had drawn together. She had heard the high shrillness in her 
daughter’s voice, the sudden gasping pause, 

“ I don’t do things like that,” said Caroline ’loudly. 
“ What nonsense. ‘ Ruin ’ Timothy? Why? He’s been of 
much help to me. We are quite friendly. Elizabeth! You 
aren’t talking sanely.” ^ 

Elizabeth did not answer. “ How could I do such a thing 
even if I wanted to?” demanded Caroline, and again she was 
frightened. 

“ You can find a way.” The girl spoke with a kind of dull 
and obstinate intensity. “You must.” 

Caroline nodded. She repeated, “ There was something.” 

Again Elizabeth was silent. Caroline said, “ If you won’t 
tell me, I’ll ask him.” 

Elizabeth said, “ No. I tell you, there was nothing. I only 
think you should do to him what I honestly believe he will 
try to do to you.” 

“ It must be very bad,” said Caroline, She had not been 
so alerted and uneasy in years. “ If you won’t tell me, I am 
sure he won’t,” Then she was filled with outrage. What had 
Timothy done to this young girl, her daughter? If it had 
changed Elizabeth so drastically, then it must be very serious 
and unpardonable. She could not identify the sensation that 
rose violently in her now and made her teeth close together 
rigidly. She thought of Timothy’s mother and exclaimed, 
“That woman!” . 

“Who?” said Elizabeth. 

“ His mother ! That old woman ! ” 

“ What has she to do with any of it?” asked Elizabeth, and 
she wet her dry lips. “ I haven’t seen her for years.” 
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“The sun,” said Elizabeth irritably. She was a pale 
blurred image in the darkened room. Caroline averted her 
head and thought again. 

“ Their recommendation,” said Elizabeth, “ is that you 
begin at once to invest heavily in Robson-Strong in England, 
Kronk in Germany, and the other munitions firms in 
Europe.” 

“And that is all they told you?” 

“ Yes.” Caroline’s associates had not found Elizabeth as 
alert and perceptive as Caroline had led them to believe in 
her letters. “ Sad,” they had murmured to each other later. 
“She has an intelligent look, but girls these days. are not 
what their mothers were, particularly not what , Caroline 
Ames is.” 

“I have some confidential reports for you,” said Elizabeth. 
“They are sealed. I’ve put them on your study desk. Do 
you want to go up with me and look at them?” 

“Not yet,” said Caroline. The dusky room was. full of 
ghosts. Shades were always-pulled down firmly on the back 
of the house, which faced the distant public roadi But on, 
this side the windows were never covered. Caroline glanced 
at her daughter, and Elizabeth was no more substantial than 
the other silent ghosts here. Caroline was frightened, but she 
said, “ Perhaps, as they are confidential, I’d better look at 
them alone.” 

“ Please yourself,” said Elizabeth. Then her eyes glowed in 
:,the semi-darkness. “ Y ou’ll have to do something about 
Timothy.” • ■ 

“ Why?” asked Caroline, startled. 

“ He hates you,” said the girl. 

“That’s nothing new,” answered Caroline with a dark 
smile. “ I’ve always known that. It doesn’t matter.” 

“ He's dangerous.” 

“I’ve never denied it,” Caroline paused. She sat up 
straighler. “What is it, Elizabeth? Was he unpleasant to 
you?” 

“No. Not at all. He was much pleasanter than Amanda 
and her children. Mother, he doesn’t need you any' longer. 
He’ll try to injure you one of these days. Perhaps soon.” 

“ How? I don’t speculate wildly ; 1 am safely invested in 
sound stocks. There is nothing he can do against mel I 
have several times his money. Even more. He’s not a fool ; 
he knows there is no way.” 

“ He’U find one.” Now, for the first time, there was emo- 
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tion in Elizabeth’s voice; and, hearing it, Caroline was 
pleased, and stirred. She, believed her daughter was concerned 
for her. She reached out and awkwardly patted Elizabeth’s 
stiff knee.- 

“ Don’t worry, child,” she saidi She regarded Elizabeth 
with diffident affection. “.Have you been worried?” 

“Yes,” said the girl. “Mother, I hate him.” 

“ So there was something,” said Caroline slowly. " Why 
don’t you tell me?” 

“ He despises you — me,” said Elizabeth, and clenched her 
hands on her knee. 

“ Probably. Should that concern you?” 

“ I want you to — ruin — him. Mother.” 

There was silence in the room. Caroline’s thick dark brows 
had drawn together. She had heard the high shrillness in her 
daughter’s voice, the sudden gasping pause. 

“ I don’t do things like that,” said Caroline 'loudly. 
“ What nonsense. ‘ Ruin ’ Timothy? Why? He’s been of 
much help to me. We are quite friendly. Elizabeth! You 
aren’t talking sanely.” ^ 

Elizabeth did not answer. “How could I do such a thing 
even if I wanted to?” demanded Caroline, and again she was 
frightened. 

“ You can find a way.” The girl spoke with a kind of dull 
and obstinate intensity. “ You must.” 

Caroline nodded. She repeated, “ There was something.” 

Again Elizabeth was silent. Caroline said, “ If you won’t 
tell me, I’ll ask him.” 

Elizabeth said, “ No. I tell you, there was nothing. I only 
think you should do to him what I honestly believe he will 
try to do to you.” 

“ It must be very bad,” said Caroline. She had not been 
so alerted and uneasy in years. “ If you won’t tell me, I am 
sure he won’t.” Then she was filled with outrage. What had 
Timothy done to this young girl, her daughter? If it had 
changed Elizabeth so drastically, then it must be very serious 
and unpardonable. She could not identify the sensation that 
rose violently m her now and made her teeth close together 
rigidly. She thought of Timothy’s mother and exclaimed, 
“That woman!” . 

“Who?” said Elizabeth. 

“His mother! That old woman!” 

“ What has she to do with any of it?” asked Elizabeth, and 
she wet her dry lips. “ I haven’t seen her for years.” 
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“She hates all of us! I know. She exploited my father, 
she made my childhood wretched, she laughed at us ! She is 
an evil person. You refuse to admit that Timothy hurt you, 
but if he did, be sure his mother is behind itl Yes, be sure.” 

Elizabeth listened with fre.sh acuteness. Was it really pos- 
sible that Cynthia had had something to do with this agony 
of hers? Elizabeth trembled, and the stunni ut sensati'^n in 
her head began again, but fiercer now, and her body collapsed 
weakly in the chair. The room swam, the walls tilted, and 
there was a sibilant rustling in the girl’s ears. 

“What is it?” cried Caroline, and she stood up quicklyi 
“What’s wrong?” 

William, thought Elizabeth, and thought and hoped she 
was dying. She put her hands over her ears to deafen, the 
shrill screaming in them. She rocked her head from side to 
side, trying to escape the torment and the noise. Something 
was pressing itself against her lips. She opened her eyes and 
dimly saw her mother and knew that a glass of water was in 
her mother’s hand. She pushed it away. 

“ Oh,” she murmured. “ I don’t want it. I just have a 
headache.” She pulled herself up in her chair with a terrible 
effort. “ Mother, I know you hate Aunt Cynthia and have, 
reasons for it, but she never hurt me. I doubt if she even 
remembers me.” 

“ If Timothy has done something,” said Caroline. “ his 
mother is behind it.” The water sloshed over her shaking 
^ hand. 

“He’s done nothing. I’ve tried to tell you. It’s you I am 

traid for,” said Elizabeth. Like her grandfather, she had 
t powers of self-control. She brought them up now. She 
even smiled. She said, “ Let us give a little thought to 
Timothy. Perhaps more than a little thought.” She laughed 
that queer, mirthless laughter again, the senseless and echo- 
ing laughter, which ended as suddenly as it had started. 


7 

Nothing stirred, except on the surface, in the carefree world 
of the summer and autumn and early winter of 1909. Nothing 
stirred, except on the surface, in peaceful, jocular and buoyant 
America of 1910. Nothing, in fact, disturbed the millions of 
young men in America and Europe, the millions who were 
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to die or to be made homeless or crippled or blind or desper- 
ate in only four short years. No one knew, except a few men 
everywhere, that the world was not only turning on its real 
axis but was preparing to turn implacably on an axis designed 
decades ago in a German city and, in turning, was to change 
for ever the world of men, for greed and envy, for wars and 
death, for unending hatred and uneasiness, for violence and 
murder, for shattered cities and planned slavery, for fury and 
terror, for madness and agony. ■ 

Here and there some newspapers in America and in Europe 
caught stealthy whispers and reported them, but they were 
so vague, so “ alarmist,” so threatening to the nice and placid 
and expanding world of 1910, the brave and hopeful w’orld 
of 1910, that they were laughed down. 

Americans were more concerned with the danger of 
women’s hatpins, long and sharp, in streetcars and in 
crowded places, than with faint murmurs in the press of some 
horror gathering. Women’s skirts were scandalously reveal- 
ing glimpses of ankles, and the churches were inflamed. 
Lillian Russell’s hinted new amorous affairs delighted an 
innocently lecherous America. Jack Johnson, a Negro prize 
fighters had won the world championship, and Americans 
seethed with a passionate desire for “ A White Hope.” “ Suf- 
fragettes ” were guilty of “ outrageous conduct,” according 
to indignant newspapers. Former President Roosevelt con- 
tinued to delight Ws friends and enemies with his exploits. 
Leading journals of public opinion published solemn articles 
by distin^ished physicians as to the effect of women’s corsets 
were having on future generations. Cries arose from clerics, 
duly jpublished in the press, against Sunday baseball, and 
the controversy raged from coast to coast. An evangelist, a 
former baseball player, Billy Sunday, was just beginning to 
start his national, “ revival ” meetings, and rumbles of his 
thunderous voice reached the farthest outposts and excited 
comment among a people who took their fundamentalist 
religion without question. Denunciations of moving pictures 
as “ a prime force in the corruption of our youth ” attracted 
audiences who were even more attracted to moving pictures. 
Elderly men and women, who were authorities on the subject, 
wrote to their senators and their pastors demanding that an 
'amendment to the Constitution be passed prohibiting the ■ 
sale and drinking of alcohol. Stories of foreian..^royalties, 
actresses and actors, murderers and impi 
printed under portentous large headlines. 
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could be certain of discussion among all classes of society. 
Condemnations of the wearing by women of false hair could 
excite conversation in the dullest of social gatherings. Mr. 
Taft sat stolidly in the White House and was . somewhat ’ 
ignored by the press, which preferred the antics of Mr. 
Roosevelt and his prophecies of vague doom, followed by 
ululations on the future of America. Chewing gum was 
blamed for the malaligned teeth of children. • 

The most trivial story, if headlined enough, was sufRcient 
to alarm, delight, excite, enthuse, or terrify the innocent 
Americans of 1910, those ebullient, uninformed, childlike, 
unsophisticated, and rapidly walking people. Little foreign 
news appeared, except for implied scandals among royalty; 
Europe was light-years away, and England was not liked, and - 
this dislike was vehemently reaffirmed every Fourth of July 
by speakers, after long and vociferous playing of brass bands 
in public parks, while children ran about among their elders 
waving small flags. The Revolution was re-enacted over and 
over. When President Taft spoke of “ dynamic humanitarian- 
ism ” the majority of people vaguely connected this phrase 
with the recent visit of Booker T. Washington to the White 
House, Mr. Taft was accused of being pro-Negro, even by 
Republicans, and another controversy blew up on , street 
corners and in the beery saloons. Aviation, of course, had no 
future. Aeroplanes were toys for those bent on suicide. But 
was a mark of prestige to have an automobile, despite the 
Iminations of those. who could not afford one. 

The silly, happy, ingenuous, and eager world of America 
Dod like an adolescent female Colossus on her continent and - 
riled and sang, became enraged over trifles and indignant 
'er trivia, engrossed in petty scandals, and tossed her toys 
id smiled and smiled and smiled, and counted the golden 
'ins in her pinafore pocket and jingled them joyously. - 
She was unaware of the convulsions beginning in the bowels 
her kindergarten world, and the few who knew did not' 
eak and did not sleep. Wffiile she sang the new ragtime, the 
en in New York, Washington, Paris, London, Berlin, SL 
itersburg, Vienna, and Berne quietly exchanged cryptic 
essages, murmured to each other in passing, and prepared 
lath for mankind and slavery .and change and ruin — for. their 
vn profit and their own power. Among them was Timothy 
inslow. 

izabeth Sheldon dressed for her twice-weekly visit to her 
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mother’s ofiRce in Boston this blizzardly day in December 
1910. All her clothing was now rigidly tailored and severe 
and, though expensive, gave no hint of money in a modern 
fashion that was all rufHes, long tight skirts, pleats and bows 
and ribbons. Even Caroline, amazingly, complained that 
Elizabeth’s clothing was mannish, and this complaint was 
followed by a remark that as her daughter was approaching 
twenty-three a marriage should be considered. 

“With whom?” Elizabeth would ask contemptuously. 

“You meet worthwhile men in Boston,” Caroline would 
then say. 

“ Where? In your board room?” 

“ You are still a member of the Assemblies,” Caroline 
would offer. 

Elizabeth would laugh that peculiar laugh of hers. “ And 
where should I invite a young man who was interested? 
Here?” She would indicate the malodorous house in its 
increasing decay. 

Caroline ignored this. “ All men are interested in money,” 
she said once. “You must consider heirs. I did.” 

Elizabeth had become silent. Then she bad looked pene- 
tratingly at her mother and understood for the first time in 
her life. She and her brothers had been bred solely as heirs 
and not for love, not out of any longing of their mother’s. 
She suddenly hated her mother more than ever before. 

“ Don’t be surprised if I never marry,” she said, and then 
regretted this. Caroline would not let her money come to a 
dead end in a spinster daughter who would have no other 
heirs but “ spendthrift ” brothers and their children. So she 
said immediately, “ Give me time. I’m not as old as you were 
when you married.” She smiled. 

Her suit to-day was an old and bulky one of some dark 
tweed and with a mannish shirtwaist. The skirt swept her 
ankles in their buttoned boots. She put on a plain tweed 
topcoat, a felt hat, and then her gloves. She looked like a tall 
and rather emaciated seamstress or a schoolteacher or any 
other underpaid female. But she carried letters from her 
mother involving millions of dollars in her leather dispatch 
case. She looked at herself in the mirror and stared at her 
g unt white image, her icy blue eyes, her pallid lips, and her 
straightly dressed light brown hair. The beautiful girl, 
charged with love and hope and innocence eighteen months 
ago, had existed only briefly. 

Her mother was in her study. The morni 


oa a filthy littered table in the hall. Elizabeth picked it up 
and turned the pages listlessly, for she had a little time until 
the station hack called for her. (There were no carriages or 
horses in the stable, now.) Then her throat burned and her 
heart was struck. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Andrew Winslow of Boston and 
New York announce the marriage of their brother. William 
Lord Haines, of London, Devon, Biarritz, and Nice, to Lady 
Rose Haven on December fifth, in London, at ” 

Elizabeth carefully refolded the newspaper. Pages 10 and 
12 had somehow got themselves intertwined -with pages 22 
and 23. “Really!” said Elizabeth, aloud. “People" are so 
careless these days.” She was extremely annoyed with the 
newspaper; she formulated a protest to the editor. “Dear 
Sir; One knows that in these days there is a very dowdy sense 
of responsibility ... I discovered this morning . . /’ 

I discovered this morning. I discovered that I thought I 
had died but I was not quite dead after all. I discovered what 
pain is ; I rediscovered what pain is. How can I live? I’ve 
waited. A footstep, a letter, a knock on the door? Really, I 
must have been mad. 

Very priggishly she relaid the newspaper on the hall table 
and readjusted her hat. What cheap materials they made 
these days! This was felt, but it was weightless in her hands. 
Her body had a curiously fl,msy sensation. She had only to 
lift her feet and she would float through the door. There, She 
had done it, without any motion at all. It was a matter of 
swill power only. She began to laugh, and the grey snow- 
niled air rang with her laughter. She was so amused. People 
thought they needed to use muscles to open doors, to walk. 
It was the most foolish illusion. She bustled down the path, 
taking long wide steps, and floated into the hack. She was 
still laughing. When she could control herself she told the 
man, “The station, please. As usual.” He was a tired man; 
he wondered why Miss Sheldon laughed so heartily in the 
back of his vehicle and why she doubled over in her extremity 
of mirth. Finally he could not stand her laughter, and he 
huddled in liis thick brown coat and was resentful; It was all 
right for the rich to laugh like that. What worries did they 
have, anyway? Here it was, close to Christmas, and all the 
things his wife expected of him for the children! When he. 
was a boy a penny and a wizened orange was enough in a 
stocking. Now the kids wanted toys and candy and gum.' It 
was all right for Miss Sheldon to laugh. She could go into any 
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store and buy it out. He spat surlily. She. was going to 
Boston to buy anything she wanted, for all her friends, and 
she wouldn’t turn a hair at the price. 

Dear God, said Elizabeth’s spirit, and she had to press her 
gloved hands against her mouth to stop her laughter. Dear 
God. It was so very funny. She said to the driver in a 
suddenly serious voice, “ Did you know there isn’t any God?” 

Now, that was atheism. Everybody knew about that rich 
old mother of hers and all that money. Only the poor folks 
knew about God. He was filled with virtue and expanded. 
“ Well now, miss, I don’t know about that. I never miss a 
Sunday at church.” The driver’s virtue increased, and he 
helped Elizabeth from the hack with a very superior manner, 
“ Down yoir go. Watch that skirt, miss. You almost tripped 
on it. Two minutes to train time.” 

“ Oh, I could float to Boston,” said Elizabeth. “ It doesn’t 
mean anything at all. So foolish.” 

He stared at her. Miss Sheldon wasn’t given to jokes, but 
there she stood, smiling and laughing. Tliere was just the 
mitest thing queer about her eyes, though, come to think 
about it. They stared and didn’t blink, and she smiled and 
smiled. Weil, at least she was feeling friendly for a change. 
Perhaps she would remember him at Christmas. 

Elizabeth had no memory of boarding the train or of the 
trip to Boston. She saw only long shadows and strange 
brilliant angles and jagged perspectives. Once or twice she 
put up her hand to feel the tWek glass between herself and the 
world. She nodded with satisfaction. So long as the glass was 
there nobody could touch her or hurt her. She always kept it 
very clean and polished. It was her protection. She con- 
tinued to press her hand against it in the train. She had not 
really believed in it when she saw it on her first day home 
after she had left England. She had originally thought it an 
illusion, as elongated stairways and narrowing walls were an 
illusion, as the screaming sounds in her ears were also an 
illusion. But not lately, not for more than a year. She settled 
contentedly in her seat, secure and protected. Everything 
was soundless. 


She talked very calmly and clearly to the people in her 
mother’s office. She discussed die papers she had brought. 
She held her head tilted seriously as she listened and nodded 


and made notes. She did not laugh at the suddeplvoulled- 
down faces, the squashed sides of heads, the groK- ^hands. 


That would be unpardonable. When the sa 


P.T.L. 
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refused lunch at the Beverley and said that she was expected - 
home. She went out into- the snowstorm and stood there in . 
the street, with the flakes battering her face and her hot 
forehead. Then she said aloud, “There’s something wrong 
with me. It must be my eyes. Everything looks very strange.” 

People walked at a peculiar angle, as if the street were 
the side of a hill. The buildings opposite lay down the hill; 
she herself stood on a ledge. She began to walk, at first 
slowly, then very rapidly. Then she began to run very neatly, 
in. a ladylike fashion. Part of her mind guided her. She 
reached a large wide building, high and full of many windows, 
the hospital of the Sisters of Charity. She pushed open the 
heavy doors with the finger of her left hand and was pleased 
to see how vvell cumbersome matter obeyed her will. , ■ 

A' fi^re floated to meet her, all black and white and 
excessively tall, with a wimple and clear brown eyes. It was 
too familiar, honestly, for the figure to embrace and hold her, 
and very stupid of her to cling to the figure. However, the 
floor did whirl under her feet. Was this a way they had to 
confuse patients or intruders? Elizabeth smiled slyly. “I am 
Miss Jones,” she said to the figure. “ I think there is some- 
thing wrong with my eyes. I don’t seem to see very well. 

Now if you please ” She was very annoyed at this 

familiarity, this strong embrace. She settled her hat. "Now 
if you please,” she repeated severely. “ I have money to pay. 
No doubt you have an eye doctor here.” 

K It was ridiculous, the way people could instantly change 
and appearance. The nun who had held her so tightly 
dissolved sheepishly into a man behind a desk ,in a large 
warm ofiice, Elizabeth was surprised to find that she was 
silting and not standing. The man had a kind face and a 
moustache. The moustache was gigantic and fiUed all his 
face. Elizabeth laughed, put her hands to her mouth, politdy 
begged his pardon, then stared at him. He was watAing her 
with a concerned expression. The nun who had brought her 
here stood quietly near the door. , 

. “ There is something wrong with your eyes. Miss — Jones?” 
he said. He looked at Elizabeth’s old tweeds, at her long 
white hands, at her pure stark face. He knew Boston ladies. 
They were often discreet to the point of being ludicrous. But 
there was something about this young lady’s eyes that dis- 
turbed him. 

“ Jones ! ” she exclaimed angrily. 

“ Yes. 1 have it here. Do you live in Boston?” 
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“ Oh yes,” said Elizabeth. She paused. She knew these 
doctors ; they always wanted money. “ I’m very poor, really,” 
she said. The doctor looked at the dispatch case on the 
corner of his desk, and when Elizabeth saw the glance she 
snatched the case and held it tightly in her arms. 

The doctor heard the careful intonations of her voice. Miss 
Stockington-’s, beyond any doubt. He had two daughters 
there. “ It’s odd, isn’t it,” said Elizabeth, “ that there should 
be thunder at this time of the year? It hurts my ears.” 

. “ Very odd,” the doctor agreed gravely. He looked at the 
silent snow flowing against his office windows. “ Now, shall 
we look at your eyes, Miss Jones?” 

He examined her eyes. She could not endure the glare of 
his light, but she struggled against her inclination to hide. It 
surprised her that he could pass through the glass. “ Didn’t 
you feel it?” she asked him when he sat down again. “How 
could you pass through it?” 

“What?” he asked gently. 

She made a wide, vague motion in the air. “ Why, the glass. 
In front of me.” 

The nun at the door lifted her beads and held them in her 
hand, and the doctor stared down at his desk. He said, “ I’d 
like a colleague to question and examine you.” 

It was like a fairy tale. He no sooner had said this than 
another man stood beside him, conjured out of the thin air. 
Elizabeth laughed like a child. 

The. two doctors sat side by side. Elizabeth was not afraid 
of them, for the glass was gleaming before her. The new 
doctor was an older man, and he looked at Elizabeth com- 
passionately. 

“ Now, Miss Jones, you must answer some questions. Have 
you had a nervous breakdown recently or a shock?” 

“ Oh no, indeed.” It was very necessary to be precise. “ In 
fact, we have no family doctor at all. I’ve never been sick. 
I am very healthy.” 

“ I see. I must ask you some questions.” 

■The questions, thought Elizabeth indignantly, were very 
personal and embarrassing. In the midst of them she 
beckoned to the nun, who came to stand by her side. 
“ Really,” she would murmur to the nun before answering the 
questions, and would look for feminine reassurance. The 
Sister smiled and sighed and nodded. 

“ And there have been no — nervous — disord^^ in vour 
family at ail?” 
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“Certainly not! We are a very vigorous family.” 

The doctors exchanged glances. Then they looked at Eliza- 
beth and studied her strained and haggard face, her staring 
eyes, her trembling niouth. “ It’s just my eyes,” she said, and 
said it over and over. 

They asked her repeatedly where she lived, and she always 
gave an address in Boston. She did not know it was Miss 
Stockington’s school : she had forgotten. No, she said, she 
was an orphan. She had no father, no mother, no sisters, no 
brothers. She was all alone in the world and had to work 
hard for a living. The doctors looked at her smooth and 
elegant hands and listened to her well-bred voice. 

- Then the nun gave her a white pill and a glass of water. 
Elizabeth eyed them suspiciously. She swung to the doctors. 
“Am I in hospital?” she demanded. 

“ Yes, the Sisters of Charity.” They watched the girl whose 
mother was anonymously responsible for this fine new wing 
and the new facilities. Elizabeth swallowed the pill,. drank the 
water, and thanked the Sister politely. As the Sister began to 
move away Elizabeth took a section of her habit and smiled. 
“ I always knew it was only mist,” she said, and smiled again, 
knowingly. 

“ And there have been no recent deaths in your family?" 
asked the new doctor in so kind a tone that tears came into 
Elizabeth’s eyes. Then she was sobbing. She put her hands 
os'er her face and cried wildly. The tears ran through her 
''fingers, down the front of her shirtwaist, her suit, and then on 
'< her knees. Her cries filled the large warm room. The 
octors did not try to restrain her. She finally fumbled in her 
purse and wiped her eyes, but her sobs continued. 

“ Who died? ” asked the new doctor in a tone of pity and 
understanding. 

“Who?” Elizabeth stared at him. ‘"Why, you should 
know. Elizabeth Josephine Sheldon.” The doctors looked up 
alertly. Elizabeth said, “ She died a long time ago.” 

Timothy Winslow wrote to his brother William; “It will 
come as a shock to you, and a surprise, though it did not to 
me, to hear that Elizabeth lost her mind two weeks ago and is 
now confined in a private mental hospital near Boston for the 
insane. I had always suspected that there was some latent 
madness in that branch of the family. I have talked with 
Caroline about the unfortunate girl, and she admitted, to 
me that Elizabeth had been ‘ strange ’ for at least a year 
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before the climax, when she ran into a hospital in Boston 
E complaining of her eyesight. I also visited HUlcrest Sana- 
'p torium, where Elizabeth is hospitalized, and they would not 
h let me see her, merely teUing me that- she had gone into a 
mute state which is symptomatic of her disorder. The diag- 
" nosis is pessimistic; she wiU probably never recover. It is a - 

i blessing that Elizabeth’s mental disturbance came on before 
! marriage, for some man is spared the misery of this situation, 

ii ■ at least.” 

William read this letter, and then he went into his young 
i wife’s sitting-room. She was asleep before the fire, her rosy 
face contented, a little stupid, yet gentle. He bad a quiet 
: affection for her. He thought of Elizabeth. He was sick with 

grief and despair. He went to find his mother and gave her 
Timothy’s letter. Her eyes filled with tears, and she looked at 
him without comment 

He spoke slowly and thoughtfully. “I am an ordained 
priest, but before God I say this: I hate Timothy with all 
my heart and soul, and I curse him with all the strength I 
have. I shall never write to him again, and you must never 
speak his name to me in this house.” 

He asked his bankers to write to Elizabeth’s hospital, 
through their New York associates, and order white roses to 
be placed in the girl’s room three times a week. But Elizabeth 
never saw them, never was conscious of their presence. 


8 

In the summer of 1913 Elizabeth spoke for the first time since 
her confinement. She spoke in a slow and halting voice, a few 
rational words. She wanted to know where she was. This so 
heartened her doctors that they decided she could go home 
over one week-end in the company of a nurse, and if she 
improved, the treatment would be extended. They had no. 
illusions of a cure ; they had seen this sad condition too often. 
But she was still young; perhaps familiar surroundings might 
bring back the world of reality to her, and eventually she 
might come into some contact with it. 

Eventually she was allowed to go to Lyme every month for 
two days, and always with a nurse. She expressed neither 
pleasure at nor revulsion for the id< 
it. On her return the doctors would 
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her answers, though rational; expressed no emotion. She lived 
in the half-world of the living dead. The doctors were well, 
aware that this world was not sluggish or dreamlike or stag-- 
nant, but filled with nightmares of sufferings and terrors, and 
that her symptoms were not “objective” but were the faint 
echoes of the horror in -which she lived. She was under drugs 
most of the time. ■ She did not speak of her mother and ; 
appeared more relieved than anything else when she returned 
to the hospital. 

The monthly visits went on for a year; now they. had 
become two a month. Elizabeth’s soft brown hair, so smooth, 
with the h'ght deep wave over her forehead, had turned to the 
colour and texture of flax, though she was only twenty-six. 
Her pale face was rigid and without expression; her eyes, 
fixed and without emotion, had faded. She was almost flesh- 
less ; her fine bones lay closely to her pallid skin. She walked 
and moved like an old woman. She was docile and obedient 
to the nurse and spoke hardly at all to her mother. It was as 
if she had difficulty each time in recognizing her. The nurses 
never knew what ^roline felt. They believed her to be very 
old because of her white hair, the stoop in her broad shoul- 
ders, the clefts in her big face, the at^ward and fumbling, 
motions of her hands, her slowness. They thought that 
Elizabeth must be the child of her middle age, and they con- 
jectured whether such children were not often calamities to. 
their parents. 

A new young nurse, very intelligent, small but strong, dark 
'nd lively of face, brought Elizabeth home for her visit on 

aturday June 27, 1914. She had been told of the wretched 
house to which she would bring her charge. The other, nurses 
had said, "Take your own sheets and other linens! Every- 
thing is so grimy there, so dirty, so old and fallen apart. 
You’d wonder, with all her money, why Mrs. Sheldon lives 
like that, but you know all the stories about her in Boston. 
They call her a recluse. She could buy the White House, if it 
was for sale, and never even know it. Only one maid,, too, 
who does everything in that big old filthy barn of a place. 
The grounds are just like a jungle ; nothing’s been done there 
.for years and years. You’ll hate it. But you just have to stand 
it a couple of days. Take some books with you, too, or you’ll 
end up biting your own fingernails.” 

The nurse, Sally Crimmens, had indulgently thought her 
friends were exaggerating. But she found conditions to be 
much worse than the nurses had told her. She was a cheerful 
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:!!> young soul, but she became despondent in three hours. She 
took Elizabeth for a walk along the beach and drew in great 
■T; breaths of clean ocean air. The house stank, and it was a 
3,;;, mercy that it was so close to the water.. The June light lay 
wide and brilliant on the sea, and all the world was at peace. 
t As Miss Crimmens was more intelligent than the other 
;i; nurses, she thought; If only that house had the fee ing of 
^ God in it, and love, and sympathy, arid kindness, and family! 

It would help poor Elizabeth so much, and it would give her 
>; some consolation and perhaps it would cure her eventually, 
j But Miss Crimmens did not know that those blessed things 
j had never been in that house and that it' was because of this 
that Elizabeth had never acquired fortitude, had never known 
r any consolations, had never been able to armour her soul 
, with faith and resignatioii, had never been taught at all how 
to. deal with life, and had never, at any time, had a confidante 
to whorri she could express her agony and desolation. When 
i faced with loss and tragedy she had had no resources to sus- 
tain her. Her spirit had died for lack of a voice or the help of 
a hand, or even the knowledge that somewhere there might be 
someone who would listen and help. 

Miss Crimmens was sure, after a very sharp inspection, 
that Mrs. Sheldon loved her daughter and that she was 
stricken to the heart. This was evident in the very first glance 
she had given Elizabeth, the timid touch of her band to the 
girl’s shoulder, her first uncertain words. But more than 
anything else, by the look in her large hazel eyes, at once 
childlike, hoping, despairing. She had said, “ Elizabeth? You 
are home, Elizabeth. Don’t you know? Don’t you remem- 
ber?” But Elizabeth had not answered her, and Caroline’s 
,’big shoulders drooped and she had turned away. 

Later, when the three sat in an intolerable silence in the 
living-room, after a dinner which had revolted Miss Crim- 
mens because of the bad cooking and worse serving, the nurse 
saw Caroline watching her daughter grimly ; her nostrils kept 
expanding and contracting, as if she were holding back some 
terrible expression of her thoughts, and it was as if she hated. 
This place is getting on my nerves, thought the young woman. 
I’m beginning to imagine things. 

It had not been until five o’clock that night some years ago 
. that the Sisters of Charity had called Caroline to tell her of 
Elizabeth’s breakdown and to add that the girl was under 
restraint and drugs in the mental ward. ITie four o’clock 
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train had come and gone, and the call from the hospital had 
arrived just when Caroline was beginning to reel acute 
anxiety. She h'stened to the gentle words of the Reverend. 
Mother, and she could feel nothing and hardly understood 
anything. The Reverend Mother had had to repeat her mes- 
sage several times. The maid had entered Caroline’s study 
with an emptied wastebasket, and Caroline, shaking her head 
over and over, gave the girl the telephone and muttered, “I 
can’t understand that woman. Let her give you the message,” 
But she finally understood. It was only that' her mind 
refused to accept it. . . 

The doctors had searched Elizabeth’s purse for identity and 
had found it. They had exclaimed in astonishment, for this 
was the daughter of the immensely rich Caroline Ames. 
“ Why, my sister went to school with Caroline! ” said the first 
doctor. And then, thoughtfully, “ She was always more than , 
a little queer. I wonder ...” ■ 

The maid avidly reported to Caroline that the hospital 
requested that Mrs. Sheldon not visit her daughter for a few 
days, “ until she is more rested.” The winter twilight came 
into the room, and the sound of the winter gale, and the little 
fire in the study could not warm the air. Caroline clumsily and 
heavily knelt down before it, trying to warm hands'as cold as 
stone, and the maid watched her. Then Caroline said, “ Bring 
me some hot coffee,” When the coffee arrived Caroline was. 
behind her desk again, and her eyes were great and glittering. 
“ I want to talk to you,” she said. 

\ She did not know how to begin. She moistened her lips over , 
and over. Then she could speak. “ I didn’t see Miss Sheldon 
before she left for town to-day. Tell me everything you can 
remember about this morning. Everything.” 

The maid was an uneducated country girl with a small 
vocabulary. Caroline’s aspect frightened her. “ Why, there 
wasn’t nothing,” she said. 

“ Think,” said Caroline. “ Was Miss Sheldon any different 
this morning than at any other time?” 

The girl shook her head vigorously. “ No, ma’am. Just ate 
a piece of toast and drank some coffee. I fixed -her some eggs, 
but she didn’t eat ’em. Then she got up and went out into the 
hall and put on her coat and hat and gloves, and tie hack, 
come up and she went.” 

“She said nothing, did nothing, but that?” 

The girl, unused to thinking and interrogation, began to 
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shake her head. Then she paused. “ Why, it wasn’t nothing,” 
she said. “ There was just the paper on the hall table. I’d 
just brung it in when the boy left it. Miss Sheldon picked it 
up and turned the pages and looked up 'and down ’em. And 
then she said, ‘Really!’ And made a big fuss about putting 
the paper together again. And shook out the pages.” She 
paused, screwing up her eyes. “ She said somethin’ else, about 
people bein’ so careless these days, or somethin’. And then I 
heard her laughin’ outside, and she kind of ran to the hack, 
and she never runs. Least, I’ve never seen her do it before.” 

Caroline sipped her coffee. The power of her disciplined 
.mind began to work. It scrutinized every word the girl had 
said. And it was remembering, also, the day eighteen months 
ago when Elizabeth had returned from England. Caroline 
was recalling Elizabeth’s shrill remark that she hated Timothy, 
that Timothy was dangerous, and that her mother must 
“ ruin ” him. Elizabeth’s face, as on that day, rose before 
Caroline, and she remembered the girl’s collapse and then her 
almost terrified insistence that Timothy had ” done nothing ” 
to her. From that day on Elizabeth bad not been quite the 
same. She had immense powers of self-discipline ; she 
behaved normally, worked harder than ever, appeared to be 
more acute than usual. But something had been wrong. 

Yes, Elizabeth had been sick when she returned from 
England. She had not improved after all. And she had seen 
something or heard something in the house this morning 
which had finally crashed down all her control, had sent her 
reeling into madness. Caroline’s daughter, her child, her 
loved child who resembled John Ames — driven to madness. 
This morning. But there must have been some long-silent 
suffering before it; Elizabeth’s mind had broken finally. 
Why?. 

“ Bring me the morning’s newspaper,” said Caroline. “ It’s 
the top one in the kitchen.” She sipped her coffee. She kept 
pain from her by an enormous effort of will. There was time 
enough for pain later. Now she must know. 

The girl brought the newspaper, and Caroh'ne dismissed her. 
Then inch by inch she searched the first page. Nothing. Then 
the second, the third, and on. Nothing. Only scandal and 
reports of murders and thefts and the mayor’s demand for 
more money for the police. Next came the Society news. 
Very thoroughly, though without much hope now, Caroline 
examined it. “ Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Andrew Wnslow of 
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Boston and New York announce the marriage of their 

brother, William Lord Haines 

Caroline folded her hands on the paper and thought. 
Cynthia’s son, whom -she had never seen. How old would he 
be now? As old as John. She examined every item Timothy 
had ever carelessly, let drop about his brother, his resemblance 
to old Montague, his wealth, his title, his coming marriage to , 
Lady Rose Haven. When had he first mentioned that 
engagement? Nearly two years ago. He had taken his time 
in marrying, the son of the Weasel! Nearly two years. 
What had delayed it? Caroline studied even the. minutest 
thing with inexorable thoroughness. 

Timothy had mentioned that he and Amanda and their 
children had gone to Devon to see his mother and brother. 
Again he had mentioned the coming marriage. But it had not 
taken place then, eighteen months ago. 

And then, vividly — had Elizabeth gone to Devon with the 
family? No one had said a word of it to Caroline. Why? 
Elizabeth would have known her mother would be angry. 
Caroline looked at her telephone, then lifted the receiver and 
called Timothy, who was at present in Boston. When he 
answered, her throat was so dry that she could not speak for 
several moments. Moreover, she was not accustomed to dis- 
simulations, for she had no training in being a liar, no 
training in the way of speaking lightly when one’s whole life 
depended on the answer. It was only by a deliberate act of 
. her will that she could finally say, “ Timothy, you should have 
told me that Elizabeth went with you to Devon to see your 
■other.” 

There was a long pause. Her hand tightened on the receiver 
pressed to her ear. Then Timothy laughed quietly. “ Oh? 
Did Elizabeth finally tell you? Don’t be angry, Caroh'ne. 
We didn’t want her to go, but she insisted. We had even 
arranged for a chaperone for her in London, but she refused 
and continued to insist. You know what a strong-willed girl 
Elizabeth is.” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline, thinking of the strong will which had 
broken so tragically to-day. “ I know.” 

“ It was .embarrassing for Amanda,” said Timothy. ” She 
was annoyed at Elizabeth’s insistence; it seemed strange to 
her. Elizabeth had seen Mother and my brother William a 
few times when she was younger. Now, Caroline, you aren’t 
going to be hard on the girl, are you?” 
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' Caroline knew all about her cousin.; he had never been 
able to deceive her, though he believed he had. She heard the 
^change in his voice ; she could hear uneasiness in it, for all its 
^ quiet geniality and pretended amusement. 

“ Why should I be hard on my daughter?” asked Caroline. 

“Oh well” He was relieved; she could hear that. “Did 
Elizabeth finally tell you?” 

“ In a manner of speaking,” said Caroline. She paused. 
“ Good night, Timothy.” 

So Elizabeth had seen William and Cynthia when “she 
was younger,” at school affairs, or perhaps in Timothy’s 
house. The fact that she had not spoken of these meetings to 
her mother took on intense significance for Caroline. 

Why had Elizabeth insisted on going to Devon, to the house 
where she could not be expected to be welcomed? It was not 
like Elizabeth, the proud, the cold, the restrained. She had 
insisted in spite of first refusals on the part of Amanda, and 
Caroline knew Amanda’s bluntness. 

Caroline got to her feet and weightily climbed the stairs to 
Elizabeth’s room. It was chill and neat, as always. Method- 
ically, and still holding the hungry pain off, Caroline exam- 
ined the girl’s wardrobe. She came on the dresses folded 
tenderly in their tissue paper. They were like a bride’s gar- 
ments, cherished, put aside, remembered, not to be destroyed 
by wearing. Caroline’s legs trembled, and she sat down 
suddenly on the hard edge of Elizabeth’s bed. Her hands 
made fists against her breast. Her face appeared carved of 
broad bone, without skin or flesh, in the dim light of the 
lamp. Elizabeth had gone to Devon for only one purpose. To 
see the son of the Weasel. He had rejected her. Now Eliza- 
beth’s avoidance of eligible young men in Boston was ex- 
plained. She had loved this man, and when she had seen the 
announcement of his marriage she had lost her proud mind. 

Caroline looked at Elizabeth’s small plain dresser, and she 
got up and went to it. Here were all the plain, if expensive, 
underclothes which the girl had bought lately. Under them 
were “ frivolities ” of lace and ruffles, hardly worn. Caroline 
opened the top drawer and saw a box, and she lifted the lid. 
Inside were brown and withered petals of a once-white rose 
and a piece of narrow blue ribbon. And two pieces of paper. 
Caroline opened one and did not recognize the handwriting. 
It only said: “To-morrow? In the garden after breakfast, 
as usual? All my love. W.” 
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So. They had loved each other. What had kept there 
from marrying, Elizabeth and the rich, titled son, of the 
Weasel? Surely not Elizabeth’s fear of her mother, for in 
marrying William she would have a' great fortune and a tills, 
She would not mind parting for ever from her mother, and 
Caroline knew that with sudden great clarity. 

Caroline opened the next folded piece of paper and saw 
that it was in Elizabeth’s handwriting and dated only last 
night. 

“ I know,” she had written, ” that it was all Timothy’s plots 
and doing. He’s always hated my mother. He hates me. I 
confronted him on the morning I left you, William. He was 
.so happy, so pleased, so gloating. I could see it. He lied to 
you. But what does it matter now? Occasionally -he mentions 
that you haven’t as yet married that girl. Had you marrisd 
her soon after I left I should have known that you had not 
really loved me. William, I love you. I don't think I can go 
on living without you. I told you about my mother. You 
didn't mind ; it didn’t mean anything to you, so I finally know 
that Timothy lied when he told me that no British man would 
marry me because of her. I’ve just begun to see it.. How 
could I have been so blind as to believe Timothy? Williani, 
write me. I've tried for eighteen months to forget you. It gets 
worse every day ; I can’t forget. Sometimes I can’t thiric 
because of the pain. Come to me. Or even ask me to conie to 
you. and I’ll be there on the next ship. William ” 

Something had interrupted her. Caroline now remembered. 
She had called the girl into her study to give her the dispatch 
case and her instructions. She had intended to finish the letter 
later, the abject, the anguished, the humble letter, full of 
passion and suffering. She had thrust the letter hurriedly into 
this box when she had answered her mother’s call. And' then, 
she had seen the newspaper this morning. 

“ Elizabeth ! ” cried Caroline in so loud a voice that it was 
almost a scream. 

She beat the bed in a frenzy of agony and despair, and now 
the pain was in her heart, worrying it like a wolf. She took 
Elizabeth’s thin white pillow in her arms and held it against 
her breast. She had not cried since Tom had died *, she wept 
now until the linen was soggy and the ticking showed titrough 
it. Oh, my little girl,” groaned Caroline. " My child. My 
poor, broken child. What would it have mattered?” 

The story was not quite clear to her, except that Timothy 
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had done this thing, with deliberate lying, with deliberate 
hatred not only for Caroline but for her daughter. 

Caroline did not go to bed that night, nor the next. On the 
third night she slept in absolute exhaustion. When she awoke, 
it was with vengefulness. She would ruin Timothy. She 
would destroy him. She needed only a plan. 

But he was invulnerable. He did not need her. He had not 
only his own money, which she had helped him gain, but the 
Bothwcll fortune. He was established and powerful. But 
there must he something. For weeks and months, and then 
years, she searched and pondered while Elizabeth lay unseeing 
and unknowing at Hillcrest Sanatorium. When Timothy saw 
her she spoke to him in her usual fashion, and he beheved 
she had forgiven him for taking Elizabeth to Devon. She saw 
that he watched her closely while inquiring about the girl. 
He had no pity, no remorse for what he had done. There 
were three parts to her mind now — ^Elizabeth, her affairs, and 
Timothy. 

One plan was for the future, concerning Timothy. She had 
worked it out. It would take time. But another plan was still 
closer. On May 31,i 1913, appointment of senators by the 
legislature had been changed to direct election by the people. 
Three days ago Timothy Winslow had announced that he 
would seek the office of senator in November. She had known 
for a long time that he intended to go into politics “ when 
the time was ripe.” It was ripe now. 

So now, on June 27, 1914, as she sat and looked at her 
daughter, her shattered dau^ter, she thought of Timothy 
and what she would do to him in a few days. Miss Crimmens 
saw her face, shivered, then sturdily told herself that she was 
imagining things. This was only a poor old woman who had 
nothing but money and a daughter who would never really 
know her again and never again be alive. 

On Monday morning, four hours before Elizabeth was to 
return to the sanatorium, Caroline received calls from her 
brokers. But she already knew. The morning paper, June 
29, 1914, was spread before her. “ Heir to Austria’s throne is 
slain with his wife by a Bosnian youth to avenge seizure of 
his country.” 

So the Jacobins had finally moved, with silent power and 
surety. The Bosnian youth had been only the instrument, 
the commanded ignorant finger. Caroline listened, ^'~'the 
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congratulations o£ her brokers, because sbe bad bougl 
much munitions slock lately. Then, in the midst of a fr 
of more congratulations, she hung up the receiver oi 
telephone. Later she would think.' But first came Eliza 
Miss Crimmens had informed Caroline at seven this n 
ing that Elizabeth had not slept well. Caroline, too, ha< 
slept. She had listened all night to Elizabeth’s distrt 
cries, to her mutterings, to her groans of torment. The < 
had had no eff^t on her, as they had had before whei 
visited her home. She had made sounds of a soul m extra 
in the process of dissolution. 

The nurse had exhausted herself in her attempts at qui 
Elizabeth. She bad failed. Caroline went up to her daugl 
room. Elizabeth was running about, her blanched ha 
wild disorder around her distorted face. Her arms fie 
aimless gestures. When she saw Caroline she became fear 
excited. 

“ Why did you do this? ” she screamed, clutching lengti 
her hair. “ What did I do to you? Why do you hate 
Why don’t you let me alone?” 

Miss Crimmens, like a small but active young bird, fluti 
about her charge, murmuring. Suddenly Elizabeth bet 
aware of her and with super-strength she flung the girl 1 
her so that the nurse feO violently on the floor. Then 
beth advanced on her mother. Caroline waited, and 
izabeth reached her she seized her hands and held 



shrill meaningless laugh. “ But it wasn’t the money^ really. 
It 'was Timothy all the time.” Again she leaned towards 
Caroline and whispered confidentially, “ Do you know what 
he said? That William couldn’t marry me because of my 
dreadful mother and her father. They were so notorious 1 
Everyone despised them. Timothy explained. Do you think 
he was right?” she asked anxiously. 

“Did William, too, tell you that?” asked Caroline. 

Again the pathetic hair flew as Elizabeth shook her head 
in emphatic denial. “Oh no! You remember that. You were 
there.” She smiled slyly. The pulses were beating violently 
in her throat and temples, and her face was the colour of 
death. “ He just told me we couldn’t be married. And I 
found out that Timothy had done it all. He’d lied to him. You 
will send for William, won’t you?” 

“Yes, Elizabeth.” Caroline squeezed her eyes shut for a 
moment. 

“ I never loved anyone but William,” said Elizabeth with 
the slow care and patience of one explaining to an obtuse 
woman. “ I’ve loved him since I was a little girl, for, you 

see ” She paused and frowned and shook her head. “ My 

father was stupid. He wanted us to love him, and it wasn’t 
any use. A very silly man. Did you ever know him?" she 
asked her mother suddenly. Her wandering eyes stopped, 
clouded fretfully. 

“ Oh yes,” said Caroline. The nurse had got up off the 
floor and was standing and looking ahmother and daughter. 

“ I don’t know why, but I think I feel sorry for him,” said 
Elizabeth. “ It’s so foolish, isn’t it? And my mother goes up 
to his grave and looks at it. I hate her, but she was more 
sensible than my father; she never wanted anyone to love 
her,” Elizabeth sagged on the bed. Her colour became more 
livid, and now the drops on her forehead trickled down her 
cheeks. 

“ Could we send for the man she calls William? ” asked 
Miss Crimmens hopefully. “She called for him all night, 
perhaps he could help her.” She crept softly to Elizabeth, 
took her wrist and felt her pulse, and glanced worriedly at 
Caroline. Caroline shook her head. 

, “ I don’t know,” said Miss Crimmens, paling. “ Her heart 
There’s something wrong. We must send for a doctor!” 

“ Go to my study upstairs. You will find his village 
number.” But Caroline spoke dully. The nurse raced from 
the room, and Caroline took her daughter’s hands. 
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“ You must tell me, Elizabeth,” she said with the utmost 
quietness. “ It was Timothy, wasn’t it? I must be very sure, 
very sure." 

“ Oh yes,” said Elizabeth with the earnestness of a child, 
" But you must excuse me. I have a letter to finish to 
William, and then he will come. For now he must know that 
Timothy is a liar and that he hated me and was trying to do 
something to my mother through me. Wasn’t that very 
wrong?” Her eyes pleaded with her mother. Her lips had 
become leaden, and there were leaden patches about her 
eyes. 

“ It began a long time ago,” said Caroline, holding her 
daughter, 

“ Oh, God,” said Elizabeth with the awful weariness of the 
dying. “ Do you think William will come, after all? It’s a 
long way, and it’s getting longer every minute. I can’t stop 
thinking of Timothy. Where am I? Timothy hates all of us. 
He’s afraid Amy will marry Ames. Just as he was afraid of 
William marrying me. Where am I?” 

Caroline wanted to say “ Home,” but she could not. She 
could only say, “ Here. With me.” She could no longer look 
at the ravaged face, at the e.xpiring and tormented eyes. She 
dropped her head on her drest. She heard Elizabeth breathing 
in .short sounds as she leaned against her mother, broken with 
exhaustion. The girl muttered incoherently over and over. 

“ Longer and longer,” she muttered. “ Farther and farmer.' 
I’m getting farther away from William. I wish you’d stop the 
ship. The waves are very high and I think a storm is com- 
ing Did you see the lightning?” 

" Oh, God. Please. God,” said Caroline. 

“ Hush, you shouldn’t say that,” said Elizabeth with faint 
severity. " Tttere isn’t any God, you know. I wish I could 
sleep, but I’m afraid — all those awful things and colours and 
going into darkness. I’m always afraid I’ll never come back 
and never find William again.” 

Her eyes closed. Caroline had to hold her upright, and 
strongly. Elizabeth suddenly slept. She weighed so little now. 
She was hardly a pressure in her mother’s arms. A mysterious 
change spread over her face, peaceful, removed, young, and 
quiet. It became the face of the dead John Ames. She sighed 
once, deeply, then did not beathe again. A slight convulsion, 
as . of intense cold, rippled over her body. 

Carolin - ’-^’ lier dead daughter on the bed and stood over 
her, and • • ^ .. Crimmens returned she found the mother 



gently smoothing the tangled, ham Ann then Laronr.e 
and kissed Elizabeths cheek. 

She walked out of the room then, and Miss Cr!!nrne-.s 
stepped back, feeling that the older w'oman nid not sec n.-r .i. 
all. 
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The funeral was quiet and private. Only Timothy and his 
family and Elizabeth’s brotliers. At Caroline’s request there 
were no flowers. But she had heard from Miss Cnmmens of 
the mysterious white roses, fresh and pure, which had always 
been in Elizabeth’s room at the sanatorium, a room Oxroline 
had never entered. She had seen her daughter only in the 
reception room, when permitted. 

It did not take much pondering on Caroline’s part to know 
who had sent those roses through tne years, though lie was 
married now and had a son. So Elizabeth’s cofiin u.is sur- 
rounded by identical roses from Caroline, and there weic 
White rosebuds on the satin pillow. They filled the p.uloui 
with a heavy sweet scent. Elizabeth slept in death, serene and 


Her brothers had not loved her. but they were vaguely 
sorry However, they could not help conjee uring about their 

rSSer?will now, since the contender "as dead. The old gir] 
was very composed, even when she looked at her daughfer. 
Her voke was normal. Her sons often caught her glance 
ft Timothy who appeared definite^ uneasy Amanda cried 
fnd ^egretS that she had not hked poor Eliza- 

beth Her Uvo fine boys, now. were very .sober. 

Amy, very subdued, cried a hi..e .\en though she had 
hardlv known Elizabeth, h seemeu ery sad to her, and she 

look Smlily « M.- f™-’ .o'O Caroto. ,vta 

was also Ames’ mother, and sh. -^nted to comfort her. It 
surorised the girl to find Caroonc .ooking at her veo’ often. 
Se ser^ke was short FlLm oerr. .vas carried to the ShcMoz 


lot'on the hill and laki "nie white rose, .cr 

piled high on her gra'S iz > - v 

r»nA frnm 


ly sunlight. Carolina 



after some vague words of consolation to his mother. “ It’s ail 
for the best, Ma,” he said. “ She wouldn’t have got better.” 

“ Leaving on the same train with me? ” he asked his 
brother. 

“ No,” said Ames. “ I just go to Boston. Somebody should . 
stay a little longer with the old lady.” 

John was slightly, suspicious, then shrugged, kissed his 
mother, and went away. He was having his own troubles 
these days with Mimi. 

Caroline and Ames sat in the dank living-room, which felt 
chill in spite of the heat and light outside. Ames waited for 
his mother to speak. But she only sat there in her black, old- 
fashioned clothing, looking at the rosebud, in her hands. 
Then Ames said, “ You asked me privately to stay for a 
little talk with you, Mother.” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline. She lifted her eyes and regarded her 
son thoughtfully — the subtle triangular face, the fair hair, 
the delicate colouring, the hard slate-grey eyes. She said, 
“ That girl Amy. Timothy’s daughter. I’ve heard you want to 
marry her.” 

Well, this was bound to come sooner or later. He said, 
“ Yes. She’s a fine girl, a nice girl. I’ve wanted to marry her 
since she was eighteen.” 

“ Yes? Why didn’t you?” 

“ I’m not a favourite of dear old Timothy’s.” Ames 
paused. There had been an odd note in his mother’s voice ; he 
...looked at her more closely now and was surprised that she did 
• pt appear angry, but only intent. “ In fact, he as much as 

■ggested that I shouldn’t sec as much of Amy as I was 

-ling. That was a year ago. I should give her an oppor- 
tunity to meet other men. Younger men. The devil! I’m only 
five years older than Amy. I think he heard,” said Ames with 
a full, hard look at his mother, “ in some way, of the arrange- 
ments in your will. I don’t know how, but I suspect it. It 
would be just like old Timothy.” 

“ Of course,” said Caroline. 

■Ames was more surprised. “ I wish you really knew Amy,”, 
he said cautiously. 

" I think I do,” said Caroline. ” I’m not bb'nd. The girl 
would , make you an excellent wife. She has a -sweet, good 
face. She might improve your character.” 

Ames could hardly believe what he was hearing. He sat up 
in his chair, and colour came into his thin cheeks. 
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“Whether you’ll improve hers is a moot question,” said 
Caroline. 

She spoke dispassionately. This was a damned strange con- 
versation to have Just after the funeral of Elizabeth, to whom 
Caroline was devoted, thought Ames. He was more than a 
trifle bewildered. But then, she was granite. 

Caroline said, “What is Timothy’s objection?” 

Ames shrugged elegantly. “ Since I was a very young child 
I knew there was no love lost between you and old Timothy, 
Then, as I’ve said, he’s probably caught a rumour of your 
will. He was still in your law firm, you’ll remember, when 
you made it, and lawyers have a way of finding out. How- 
ever, I . think it is a more personal objection. He’s very 
cordial, of course, and is quite an actor. But I’ve caught him 
off guard a few times. Why he should hate me, I don’t know ; 
I’m a rich man. Amy could do worse.” Ames regarded his 
mother blandly. 

“ What is Amy’s attitude towards you? ” 

" The same as mine towards her. We want to be married.” 

“And so?” 

“ She happens to be devoted to her father. She wants more 
time to make him change his mind. He won’t. He hardly 
spoke to me to-day. And Amanda shows her antagonism very 
clearly. So Amy and I are just wandering about at the 
present time, and it isn’t making her very happy.” 

“ You’ve been dilly-dallying,” said Caroline. She looked 
again at the rosebud. “Haven’t young men any enterprise 
these days? If you want the girl, tell her to make up her mind 
immediately. In fact, you can mention that you won’t see 
her again unless she consents.” 

Ames had to control his sudden and powerful excitement. 
“ And you wouldn’t mind? I thought you hated her grand- 
mother.” 

" I did. I still do. But that doesn’t matter. I like the girl.” 

Ames lit a cigarette. He was, like his dead sister, a person 
of immense self-control. There was something he could not 
understand here, but he was not going to explore it. 

“ I suppose if Timothy heard I was changing my will a little, 
he would not object then?” 

• Ames’ greed urged him to say “Yes!” But he was too 
involved with Amy for games. He shook his head. “ No. It’s 
more than that. I just recently had another talk with Amy. 
We meet now in the Boston Museum, nract fca llv nm- 
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nised me that if her father was not reconciled to the marriage 
;he would marry me when she is twenty-one.” 

“ You think it is the lack of love between Timothy and 
ne? I put him on his way, you know.” 

“ Yes, I know.” Ames paused. Then he said with unusual 
iluntness, “ He told Amy something. He said he’d rather see 
icr dead than married to me, your son.” 

Caroline smiled grimly. ” That is what I suspected.” 

“But why, for God’s sake?” 

“He hated your grandfather too.” Caroline smoothed the 
‘eaves of the rosebud with a slow hand. 

“But my grandfather has been dead for ages.- What does 
1C have to do with it?” 

“ Timothy thought him ill bred. Besides,” said Caroline 
lalmly, “ there was a personal hatred. His mother was my 
father’s mistress for many years.” 

“Oh. The devil!” exclaimed Ames. “Honour of the 
family, eh?” 

“ Not in the way you mean. Besides, he hates me much 
more. It is envy. He is a very greedy and voracious man, in 
spite of his fine airs. But again, it is much more than that. 
He thinks we have bad blood, yet he is one^of the most 
corrupt men I’ve ever known. But such men are very ei-vetul 
of their daughters. No doubt he believes you are quite 
corrupt, yourself.” 

Ames smiled. “ It is possible I am. I feel quite respectable 
these days, however. I haven’t turned out as frightful as even 
vou thought I would.” 

^ “ Quite right,” said Caroline. 

She held the rosebud with both hands now, almost clutch- 
ing it. “ Let me tell you this. On the day you marry Amy 
Winslow, I will give you three million dollars. As my wed- 
ding present to you. If that does not make you press the girl 
at once, nothing else will.” 

Ames was so stunned that he took the cigarette from his 
mouth, stared at it as if wondering what it was, then threw it 
into the littered, cold fireplace. 

“ You will put that in writing?” . , ' 

" Yes. Before you leave. On one condition: that when 
i'ou marry Amy you will show it to her parents.” 

“ I see,” said Ames. He narrowed his eyes at his mother. 
“ If it will convince you more, I will, within a few days, 
iet that money aside for you, in your name, to be drawn only 
vhen you marry Amy,” 
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“ I see,” repeated Ames. 

But he did not really ” see.” He would let himself wonder . 
and conjecture later. He was swept up in excitement. 

“ I am tired now,” said Caroline. “ I think I will go to 
my room and rest. But you must keep me informed. More- 
over, you must not let your brother know.” 

She began to walk away, then stopped. “ There must always 
be a time limit to everything. I suggest you marry Amy 
Winslow within one week after the elections this fall.” 

Ames considered this. “ After Timothy is elected senator?” 
He smiled. “ That will soften the blow.” 

“ I said, after the elections,” answered Caroline. She looked 
at the rose she held. “ After the elections. Is that under- 
stood?” 

Ames repeated, “ Yes. I see.” The dreary room was 
heavily weighted with the scent of roses. 

Mr. Higsby Chalmers alighted stiffly and chubbily from the 
train at Lyme on August 16, 1914, the day the Germans cap- 
tured Liege. It was very hot in Boston, and he was pleased 
to find the air so cool in Lyme. He had been reading his 
morning paper on the train with great concern, for he was 
one of the few men in America — except for those who had 
planned this war a long time ago and were now bustling like 
evil wasps behind their shut doors in New York and Washing- 
ton — ^who realized what was about to happen to the world. 
His knowledge was not precise, for he was a good, sound, and 
conservative Bostonian, and he was extremely intelligent and 
state chairman of his political party. His awareness was more 
than a little intuitive, sharpened only to a degree by his 
favourite pastime of “ reading between the lines ” and poli- 
tical acumen. 

What had alarmed him particularly this morning was a 
statement issued by President Wilson to the effect that 
“ ^merica is in no danger of being involved ” in the holo- 
caust in Europe. Americans were not as yet interested in a 
war they regarded with less concern than baseball ; there were 
few, if any, editorials about the war in this country. In fact, 
many newspapers put the war on the back pages or second 
pages, to give headlines to the more engrossing news about 
the “ White Slave Traffic,” fulminations against the modern 
dance and ragtime, Mr. Elbert Hubbard’s sparkling little pub- 
lication called The Philistine, the belligerence of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the latest philanth^iDies of 
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Andrew Carnegie, Mr. Henry Ford’s “tin lizzie” and ac 
companying jokes, prospects for the coming football season 
the new Freudian theories of sex, and, as always. Funda- 
mentalist religion and “ the crime against youth ” container 
in naive motion pictures and popular magazines. The pictun 
pages of the newspapers were filled with photographs of thf 
building of Grand Central Station in New York, actresses 
happy dogs, aeroplanes, fashion portraits, and ballroorr 
dancers in the contortions of the Turkey Trot and Grizzlj 
Bear. 

So, thought Mr. Chalmers with increasing alarm, why die 
President Wilson “ reassure ” the country that it would no! 
be involved in Europe’s wars when the country was nol 
asking “ reassurance ” about anything except the lifting of i 
mild depression and more and more popular entertainmenl 
and vulgar excitement? Wa< Mr. Wilson warning men whe 
were as yet faceless to the people, or of whose existence the 
people did not even dream? Was he telling them, in effect 
that so long as he was alive and President, America would not 
abandon George Washington’- emphatic admonition to be- 
ware of foreign entanglemeots'’ 

“ An unknown source close to the Vatican,” however, was . 
more pointed than Mr. Wilson Tha' source was warning the 
world in a strong and steadfast voice that it must beware" of 
the seeming in Europe and halt hosti’ities before it was too' 
late, for the men behind an apparently simple war were men 
^ who were enemies of Germany and England alike. “ Thunder, 
from the Left,” said the source urgently. But only those who 
dy knew listened to Rome, and then with a derisive ■ 
■ ” and with hateful words of contempt. Did Rome actually 
think, they asked each other, laughing, that the stupid and 
simple masses would stop their rush to suicide behind the 
Judas-goat the plotters had provided? 

Mr. Wilson’s reassurance appeared on page 5 of the news- 
paper, and the “ source close to the Vatican ” appeared over 
the obituaries. And that, thought Mr. Chalmers, was a ter- 
, rible and ironic, if unconscious, bit of humour. He felt rest- 
less and vaguely frightened, and he thought of his young 
grandsons. Like all dignified Bostonians, he made few con- 
cessions to weather and wore his usual fine black broadcloth 
suit, with high stiff collar and tight knotted tie. He was a 
short man, and very stout, and wore gold cuff links, a gold 
watch chain, and a gold and diamond stickpin, and he had 
trouble mounting the high step of one of the station hacks. 
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He said, “The Sheldon residence,” and sat on the ragged 
leather seat, reread Mr. Wilson’s statement and the warning 
of the “source close to the Vatican,” and fanned himself 
agitatedly with his hat 

“What?” he said with some irritation when the driver 
asked him his destination. “ I thought I told you the Sheldon 
residence, Mrs. Caroline Ames Sheldon’s residence.” 

“Ayeah,” grumbled the driver, applying his whip to his 
horse. “That’s what I thought you said, mister, but there 
ain’t hardly anyone- ever going out there and I wanted to be 
sure.” He looked over his shoulder at the very red stout face 
of Mr. Chalmers and stopped a snigger at Mr. Chalmers’ old- 
fashioned grey-and-aufaurn little beard. 

“ Well, you are sure now,” said Mr. Qialmers, rustling his 
paper pointedly. He sniffed. He preferred horses to auto- 
mobiles, for he was sixty years old and very dignified, but this 
poor nag not only was covered with flies but had a very bad 
smell indeed. Still, it wasn’t worse than gasoline fumes. 

Then he was curious. As the hade rattled away from the 
dusty depot and took the rough public road lying a little 
distant from the ocean, he said, “I’m sorry to hear Mrs. 
Sheldon has so few visitors. She must be lonely.” 

The driver snorted. “Not herl With all that money! 
What more she need, anyways? Nobody ever sees her, except 
folks who go up to the old graveyard once in a while — right 
there over that first hill — and she never speaks to nobody. 
Keeps her girl’s grave covered with white roses ; they come 
twice a week from Boston, in big boxes. Nobody ever gets 
buried up there any more, but you should see that there 
Sheldon plot, Acshully pays a man to keep the grass nice and 
green, and urns planted 1 Crazy!” 

Nobody, my man, thought Mr. Chalmers with a slight 
smile, is “ crazy ” who has been able to increase one hundred 
million dollars to nearly three hundred millions since 1884. 
When Caroline’s curt note asking him to call upon her had 
arrived three days ago, his wife Clara had said, “ No one has 
seen Caroline Ames for centuries, just centuries. I wonder 
what or earth she wants with you, Higsby?” Mr. Chalmers 
wondered too. 

He had expected to find a rather neglected house, for 
rumours ran avidly in Boston, but he had not expected to 
find- the large mansion in such incredible decay. The house 
had been built — 1885? — not even thirty years ago. Yet it had 
the appearance of an old crumbling ruin in the sad co-^try- 
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side of poor Ireland or in some forgotten section of Wales. 
The great lean pines were almost strangled by vines and 
shrub ; there was no garden ; there were no lawns, but only ' 
stretches of sea grass, nettles, weeds, and boulders. Good 
God, thought Mr. Chalmers, paying off the hack driver, surely 
even Caroline should be aw’are of this jungle, this dreadful 
forlomness, this indecent neglect. Every window, he saw as 
he carefully picked his way over small rocks and gravel and 
fallen ancient leaves and small dropped branches, was 
covered with blown sand and dirt. The pines sighed in the sea 
wind, and Mr. Chalmers sighed also. He pulled the bell and 
heard it echo in the house, and he half expected no one to 
answer. But eventually the door was opened by a homely 
and slatternly maid who peered at him suspiciously. He gave 
her his card, and she examined it, turning it over and over in 
her dirty hands. 

“ You wait there,” she said in a hoarse voice, “ and I’ll see 
if Miz Sheldon wants to see you.” She closed the splintered 
door loudly in his face. 

The whole house looks as though no one had ever lived 
here, thought Mr. Chalmers, suppressing his irritation. The 
door opened and the girl said, “ Wal, come in. What you 
waitin’ for?” And Mr. Chalmers entered a beautifully 
proportioned but filthy and littered hall and immediately 
sneezed in the dust. The maid led him to the drawing-room, 
the most wretched room Mr. Chalmers had ever seen- in his 
life, and abandoned him on the threshold. He saw the once- , 
lovely furniture, now broken and smeared with old oil, the 
threadbare rug, the tattered draperies. It was cold and dark 
in here after the hot bright sun outside, and Mr. Chalmers, 
still sneezing, blew his nose. 

“ Come in, Higsby,” said a well-bred but rusty voice from- 
the interior of a room which he thought resembled a dirty and 
abandoned warehouse. 

“ Thank you, Caroline,” he said, and walked into the room 
and found his hostess sitting massively and stiffly on a chair. 
She indicated an opposite chair and said curtly, “T^ea?” 

“ No, thank you, Caroline,” he said hurriedly, thinking of 
the maid’s dirty hands and sore eyes. 

“ I have nothing else,” said Caroline. 

“ It doesn’t matter in the least,” said Mr. Chalmers, sitting 
down carefully, and politely repressing his impulse to dust off 
his chair first. 

He looked at Caroline, whom he had remembered as a tall, 
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shy, but somewhat imposing girl in plain clothing. His mother 
had said, “If only someone would take that girl in hand — 
what on earth is Cynthia .Winslow doing, anyway? — she 
•• could be quite handsome and very impressive.” He under- 
stood that people changed with the years ; he had once, 
himself, been a short but slender and graceful youth, and a 
' s: fine dancer and sportsman, and beardless. Now he was sixty, 
‘5;: solidly fat, with high blood pressure, bifocals, and a beard. 
'A ! But surely he had not changed so drastically as Caroline had 
hi changed. He would not have recognized this bulky great 
i-. woman with her scanty white crown of braids, her dark yet 
G' pallid skin, her leaden mouth, hard and sullen, as the Caroline 
G he had known as a girl. Poor soul, poor girl, he remarked to 
:r himself, and blew his nose again. 

'■r: “ How are you, Caroline?” be asked, feeling quite shocked. 

“Well enough,” she said shortly. “And you, Higsby?” 

[! “ Well enough,” he repeated, and smiled. “ Clara sends 

you her regards.” 

“ Um,” said Caroline. Her large hands were folded in her 
’ lap. She wore an old black dress which was of a fashion of 

j many, many years ago, with leg-of-mutton sleeves and a tight 

bodice with a row of buttons down the front, and a full long 
' skirt. The colour was tinged here and there with a hint of 
green age. Then she stirred just a little. She did not actually 
smile, but Mr. Chalmers believed she did. 

“Clara was in my form at Miss Stockington’s,” she said. 
“ She always complained that her family name, Higsby, was 
so ugly that she would marry the first man who asked her — so 
she could change it. Yet she married you, a distant cousin 
svith the very same name, only Christian — ^Higsby.” 

This was a long speech for Caroline, and Mr. Chalmers’ fine 
acute ear caught it, and he understood. Caroline was trying to 
be pleasant, and it was a fearful effort for her. He said, “ And 
'' one of my sons and one of my grandsons are named Higsby 
too.” He laughed gently. His trained eye was studying 
Caroline without appearing to do so. He was remembering 
that she had lost her only daughter, a poor, beautiful, mad 
thing, only a short time ago after years at Hillcrest. 

“ I suppose,” said Caroline, “ that you are wondering why 
I sent for you.” 

“ Frankly, I am,” said Mr. Chalmers. 

“It is a political matter,” said Caroline. 

Mr. Chalmers was startled. He was a lawy< 
successful one. He had believed that Carolint 
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him because of a problem she preferred not to discuss withi 
Tandy, Harkness and Swift. • i 

“ Political?” he echoed. ' ) 

" You are state chairman of your party, are you not?” 

“Yes, of course.” He paused. Women could not. vote, 
and he could not conceive of Caroline, the immured recluse, , - 
being a suffragette or interested in politics. 

“ And the candidate for senator of your party is Gideon 
Lowe, isn’t he?”., 

Mr. Chalmers, feeling his way, coughed. Caroline’s cousin, , 
Timothy Winslow, -was now of the opposite party, and also a 
candidate. , • , 

“Yes. A splendid gentleman, Gideon. You knew his 
family in Boston, I believe." 

Caroline said impatiently, “ No matter. I am not interested : 
in Gideon,- except that I want him to be elected senator and ' , 
defeat my cousin, Timothy Winslow.” 

“ Whatl” exclaimed Mr. Chalmers, and took lus handker- . 
chief" from his mouth. Caroline was silent; she, merely 
waited, Mr. Chalmers stared at her. “ Er — pardon me, Caro- 
line, but am I mistaken in believing that Timothy is the only 
member of your family with whom you are on cordial terms? 
I’ve heard such a rumour.” 

Caroline's face appeared to retreat in the duskiness. “The 
rumour is correct,” she said. “That has nothing to do with 
the fact that I wish him defeated, and very soundly.” 

Mr. Chalmers was quite stunned. “ You do not — er— agree 
with his principles and politics?” he murmured. 

Caroline grunted. “ As a woman, I cannot vote and so am 
classified with idiots, criminals, and children,” she said. “ It is . . 
of no interest to me. You will remember that I wrote you 
that the matter I wished to discuss with you is most con- 
fidential?” 

“Yes indeed.” 

“ I know nothing of Timothy’s principles or politics, at least 
not of his averred ones, which I believe are only for public 
consumption, as are all politicians’ promises and opinions. I 
merely want him so defeated, so discredited, that never again ' 
will he. offer himself for public office.” 

•“Indeed,” murmured Mr, Chalmers, who wondered if he 
was hearing correctly, 

Caroline stirred again on her chair. “ He wants political 
office. and political power; he has only money. So it must be 
brought to his attention that he will never attain that office, 
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that power. And that will take a great deal of money will it 
not?” 

Mr. Chalmers, who had been a politician since he was 
Uventy-five and who thought he had encountered everything 
extraordinary in bis career, was truly speechless now. He 
rubbed the moist palms of his bands on his handkerchief and 
could only look helplessly at Caroline, 

“ I am a very busy woman," said Caroline with new im- 
patience. “Do you accept or not?” 

“Accept what?” said the dazed Mr. Chalmers. 

“ Money ! I thought it takes money to elect anyone.” 

“ So it does,” said Mr. Chalmers. He pulled himself to- 
gether. He became grave. “I will be brief. I never liked 
your cousin. I was always suspicious of him, even when we 
were youths together.” He lifted his plump palm. “ Please, 
Caroline, let me finish. I have heard that your father called 
him ‘ pernicious.’^ So he is. I hardly expected him to become 
the candidate of a party which calls itself ‘ progressive ’ and 
is enthusiastic about Mr. Wilson’s ‘ New Freedoms ’ and is 
really responsible for the passing of the Sixteenth Amendment 
— the Internal Revenue Act — of February 1913. After all, 
Timothy is a rich man, I won’t even expound to you my well- 
grounded theory that that amendment was rushed through, 
not to gain revenue for the benefit of America, hut to finance 
the present war in Europe and ultimately involve us in the 
catastrophe. That is my opinion ; it is shared by many 
others. No matter. We are not discussing that now. 

“ Timothy is an unusually rich man, even for Boston. He 
has the Bothwell money in his control. I should have thought 
such a man would be emphatically against the * New Free- 
doms,’ whatever on earth they mean — are we not a free, 
strong nation as it is? Yet Timothy is the candidate of those 
people, for senator! That is what I do not understand.” 

“ He is a Jacobin,” said Caroline. “ I have been reading 
his speeches lately. He is fervent about the working man. 
Timothy despises what he calls ‘the people.’ Yet he is very 
eloquent now about the ‘ rights ’ of the poor worker. So he is a 
liar.” 

Mr. -Chalmers, the astute politician, knew that something 
else lay under Caroline’s sudden and curious air of violenc^. 
He kept his voice quiet, and he watched Caroline ca!;p£ully. 
“ A Jacobin, Very good. Very good, indeed, 
that.” 
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“ My father suspected and disliked Timothy,” said Caro- 
line. ■ 

But it is not that, thought Mr; Chalmers. He leaned to- 
wards her. ” I will be brief, Caroline. It takes a great deal 
of money to get elected. A man cannot put too much of his 
own money into his campaign ; there are laws against that 
But he can have friends — ^ Timothy has much influence in 
Boston and many influential friends who are indebted to him. 
Moreover,’ it is becoming quite fashionable, even among 
Bostonians; to be slightly ‘ progressive.’ There are fashions 
in politics -as well as in other things. There is something in 

the air I do not say that all men who are concerned 

with the deplorable conditions of the working man today are 
liars and potential oppressors. No. My great-grandfatiier 
was a bricklayer, himself. But, as a conservative, I believe in 
the balance of power. This country will fall when there is 
only ,a rich and powerful elite and subservient masses, no 
matter how many circuses and free food are furnished the 
latter, and how many flatteries. The plan, I am afraid, was 
laid long ago.” 

He siglied. “ I have said that it is becoming somewhat 
fashionable, even in Boston, to be slightly ‘progressive.’ It 
gives silly, rich people a feeling of eclat, takes them out of 
their fat sluggishness and gives them a sensation of being part 
of a dynamic movement. It is only an illusion, of course, 
but I doubt they will awaken in time to the fact that not 
3nly has their own ruin been well plotted, but the destruction 
3f their country as well. 

‘‘ To be desperately candid about it, I think Timothy will 
3e elected. Gideon has only honour, integrity, and justice to 
3ffer.” 

“ I am not interested,” said Caroline. “ Are you aware that 
; own the mortgage of the Boston Morning Enquirerj which 
s supporting my cousin?” 

“ No ! ” cried Mr. Chalmers in consternation. 

Caroline nodded. “Within a few days they will change 
heir tune decisively. They will take ‘ second thought.’ They 
.vill ‘weigh the issue.’- They will be very grave. They will 
mpport Gideon Lxjwe. With growing emphasis.” 

Mr. Chalmers stood up, put his hands under his coat-tails, 
ind walked about the room on his short fat legs. Caroline 
vatched him with her intent hazel eyes. Then he stopped 
before her. "Thank you, Caroline,” he said. “You don’t 
enow what, this means to me and Gideon.” 
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“ I am not interested,” she said wearily, “ Why can’t you 
understand? I am only interested in defeating Timothy.” 

Mr. Chalmers stood very still, his hands under his coat- 
tails, and looked down at her. He did not know why he 
thought it, but he said to himself : The cost of revenge is very 
big. Often it is too high. As a sensitive man, he could feel 
Caroline’s enormous weariness in his very bones. He sat 
down heavily. 

He said, " It will take a vast amount of money to defeat 
Timothy, Caroline. Perhaps more than you are willing to 
expend. The newspaper will be of great help. But money is 
necessary ; I know, in some measure, how much is being 
expended, through force, flattery and threats, and friendship, 
on Timothy. Gideon, who is honest, intelUgent, mild, and 
good, does not have that money and does not have Timothy’s 
friends. How much are you willing to expend to defeat your 
cousin?” 

. “ What is needed? ” The August sun was moving to the 
west. Long fingers of gold and rose touched the decaying 
wall near Caroline. 

“ The Boston Morning Enquirer is the largest newspaper in 
Boston, Caroline. It also reaches all the suburbs and small 
towns in our vicinity. I suggest thousands of free copies be 
distributed everywhere. That is only the beginning. Then we 
must have eloquent speakers, who will demand a fee, and 
posters and advertising. We must buy expensive pages in 
other local newspapers. We must have workers. We are not 
a poor party, but we simply don’t have the outlets our 
opponents have. We must bring the important issues to the 
people. As the state chairman of our party, I, too, am limited 
in what I can spend. We must flood the whole state with news 
of Gideon, not only Boston.” 

“What is needed?” repeated Caroline. 

She reached over to a table and took a slim slip of paper in 
her hand. “ I can trust you, Higsby,” she said. “ I am giving 
you this cheque. When you need more, you have only to call 
me.” 

Mr. Chalmers looked at the cheque, could not believe it, 
then readjusted his glasses. 

“Hot enough?” asked Caroline sardonically. 

“ Enough,” said Mr. Chalmers in a subdued voice, 

“ As a beginning,” said Caroline. “ I will spend^.-'^'^wer 
you need to defeat him.” 

Mr. Chalmers held the cheque in his hand. 
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Caroline. He was not an impulsive man, but he said, “ Caro- 
line, can I help you?” • • 

She stood up. “ Mo one can. .1 must leave you now, Hi^by, 
The maid will order a hack for you. Your train to Boston 
will leave in half an hour.” 

She left him and went upstairs. He could hear the rustling 
of her dress, the sound of grit rmder her shoes. He heard a 
door open, then close.. 

Caroline lay down on Elizabeth’s bed. “ My darling,” she 
whispered. “ My , darling,” 

There was a stunning blank feeling in her head. She had a 
strange dream about Elizabeth, who stood before her. silently. 
She said to the shadow, “ But I was betrayed long before you 
. were born. Perhaps even before I was born.” 

Six. days later, the maid came to Caroline in her study. “ Miz 
Timothy Winslow wants to speak to you, ma’am. She’s down- 
stairs. Should I send her away?” 

Caroline reread a letter from her son Ames and smiled. ■ " I 
will see Mrs. Winslow,” she said. She went downstairs.' 

Amanda was waiting in the drawing-room, sitting on the 
edge of the chair where Mr. Chalmers had sat. She did not 
speak when Caroline came into the room, nor- even when 
Caroline sat opposite her in silence. The two women looked 
at each other, Amanda’s candid brown eyes straight and 
^ steady, Caroline’s indifferent. Amanda was dressed in a light 
■'’'•tan suit, long and pleated, and she wore a large feathered 
r , and her hands were gloved. Her round and pleasant face 
was grave and pale. 

“ A warm day,” said Caroline at last. 

“ Oh, Caroline. You must know why I’ve come all the 
way from Newport to see you,” said Amanda in a tired voice. 

■ " Yes?” said Caroline. ” But you and Timothy quite often 
come here, don’t you. What is so unusual about your viat 
to-day?” 

“Ames. Your son Ames,” said Amanda. 

Ames?” 

Amanda looked at her. 

“Has something happened to Ames?” asked Caroline. , 

Amanda did not speak. • ■ . - 

. Caroline spoke irritably. " I’m afraid I’m not very good at, 
guessing, Amanda. What has Ames got to do with you?” 

“Then you know,” said Amanda flatly, 
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“ I know nothing and care about very little,” said Caro- 
line. 

Amanda looked at her gloves and purse. She had never 
noticed it before, for her family had always been rich, but 
now she felt power in the room, and ruthlessness, and a force 
beyond money. 

“ Y ou’ve always hated Timothy’s mother,” said Amanda. 
“ I suppose you stUl hate her, though she died a year ago. 
And you ha,te Melinda, my sister-in-law,” 

“ I don’t follow you,” said Caroline. “ I thought you were 
speaking of my son Ames.” 

“ Y ou and Timothy have always been such friends,” said 
Amanda. “ I had hoped you and I could talk frankly to-day.” 

“Why don’t you then?” asked Caroline with impatience. 

Amanda wanted to cr^’. She swallowed her tears. “ Very 
well. You know our daughter Amy,” 

“ I have seen her a few times. A pretty young thing. But a 
little vacuous, isn’t she?” 

Amanda was shocked. “ Caroline! Amy may be quiet, but 
she is a lovely girl.” 

“ What has Ames got to do with Amy?” asked Caroline. 

, “ Amy told us last night that she and Ames are going to 
marry after the elections,” said Amanda. 

“ Indeed,” said Caroline. “ Well, isn’t that their own 
business? Amy is of age, isn’t she?” 

“ Not until November the first.” 

Caroline frowned with more impatience. “ Ames and I are 
not very close,” she said. “ He has gone his way, and I have 
gone mine. Are you asking me for my approval, Amanda?” 

“ I’m asking you to disapprove, Caroline.” 

“ Why should I? ” 

Amanda said, “ Ames asked Amy to keep their decision 
to marry to themselves until after Timoth>- is elected senator. 
But Amy is devoted to her father ; she felt she ought to tell 
him. Timothy is wild, Caroline.” 

“Why?” said Caroline brutally. “Is my son such a poor 
marriage prospect? Aren’t you being a little insulting, 
Amanda? ” 

The harsh large face confronted her uith derision. Arnand 
exclaimed, “You did know, Carolins! You knew sil rii: 
time! You’ve always hated Timothy’s mother, but you d"': 
mind Ames marrying her granddaughter! Why,-G='— ^5?" _ 

“I make it a point not to interfere in'anyc 
said Caroline. “ Don’t be hysterical, Amanda.' 
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“ I, hysterical?” Amanda was outraged. “I’ve never- been 
hysterical in my life! Oh, it is all too much! That Boston 
newspaper attacking Timothy all at once! The letters, the 
advertisements in the other newspapers ! All the new posters! 
Editorials. Poor Timothy. He was so certain he would be 
elected, and riow all this ! It’s too much for him to bear.” 

“ You arc incoherent,” said Caroline coldly. Amanda had 
snapped open her purse and taken out her handkerchief and 
was wiping her eyes. Her plump shoulders shook. “ What has , 
this political matter got to do with Ames?” Caroline; con- 
tinued. - ' 

“I don’t know!” cried Amanda. “ You are muddling me. 
l am trying to say that Timothy has a great deal to bear just 
now, and then Amy tells us that she will marry Ames after 
the elections. And you sit there, Caroline, and it means 
nothing to you.” 

“ What have you against Ames? You and Timothy? 

Amanda lost all caution in her extremity. " We don’t want 
our little girl to marry Ames. He’s only five or , six years 
older, and as you say he is doing well and has many friends. 
But there’s something else. We feel, in many ways, that he is , 
too old for Amy, and it’s not just his age. I’m sony, Caroline, 
but we don’t like him.” 

“ That is unfortunate. But evidently your daughter does.” 

Amanda, who was never wild, became wild now. “He’s 
corrupt! He isn’t a good person, Caroline!” 

“ I still don’t follow you,” said Caroline. 

Amanda stood up and looked about as if searching for an 
escape. Then she swung towards Caroline. “ You corrupted 
him! He hasn’t any real human feelings. You never treated , 
him as a human being, as your son. And so he is callous. 
You destroyed your children, Caroline, because your father 
destroyed you. You didn’t know any better.” 

Caroline’s face swelled and became an ugly red. “ Go on,” 
she said. 

“I never knew your father. Timothy hated him.” She 
blushed under her tears. 

“ I never did care for family history,” said Caroline calmly. 

“ Timothy doesn't want our daughter to marry the grand- ' 
son of John Ames. There it is, Caroline, and I’m sorry if I’ve 
hurt you.” 

“ Let me see,” said Caroline. “ You have just insulted my 
father, me, and my son. Yet you are ‘ sorry.’ ” She smiled 
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tightly. “ Is it that Timothy thinks Ames won’t have enough 
money? ” 

“ Oh, Caroline!” Amanda sat down again and looked at 
the other woman in despair. “We aren’t talking about 
irioney. It’s Ames. We don’t want him to marry Amy! He 
will destroy her.” She put her hands to her mouth. “ Timothy 
mentioned your husband, Tom Sheldon. I always liked Tom.” 

“ What has Tom got to do with this? ” Caroline began to 
tremble with sickness and wrath. 

“You don’t understand. How can I say it? We are afraid 
you — that you — that Ames will treat Amy as you treated 
Tom. Harshness and indifference would kill her.” 

“ So you think I was harsh and indifferent to ray husband.” 

“ You were, Caroline, you were. Not that Timothy blamed 
you too much.” 

“ You must not speak of Tom,” said Caroline with great 
quietness. “ I can’t understand what you are talking about. 
What do you want me to do?” 

“Stop Ames from marrying Amy!” 

“ What would you suggest?” 

Amanda wrung her gloves in her hands. “ You surely have 
some influence over Ames. Perhaps you could promise him 
some money if he didn’t marry Amy.” 

“I certainly will not offer Ames money to prevent any 
marriage he wishes to make. Why should I, even if the girl 
he wants to marry is the daughter of Timothy Winslow?” 

Caroline stood up, and Amanda stood up also, slowly, as if 
pushed to her feet. They confronted each other. 

Then Amanda said in a hushed and fearful tone, “ What do 
you mean, ‘ even if the girl he wants to marry is the daughter 
of Timothy Winslow’?” 

“I am only returning insult for insult, Amanda. You are 
trying my patience.” 

“ I don’t think so,” said Amanda. She shook her head. 
“You helf)ed Timothy. Do you hate him, Caroline?” 

“If I helped him so, why should I hate him?” 

But Amanda said, as if she had not heard, “ There was bis 
mother’s will. She left him two thousand dollars. That was 
all. Why?” 

“ I’m sure 1 don’t know.” 

“ And V-''- ’ am never writes to Timothy ; only to me. He 
never sends his regards to Timothy. When his last child was 
bom Timothy sent his congratulations and a cheoue. ,,^e 
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civilian populations. He invited American newsmen to the 
areas now under liis fist, so that they might inquire and see 
for themselves. The invitation was not accepted. 

The fiendish charges and countercharges blazed at Amer- 
icans from the headlines in their newspapers. At first. But by 
late October the newspapers no longer published the German 
charges ; it was as if a signal had been given ; the accounts 
now were aU of “Hun inhumanity.” When the German 
ambassador in Washington implored American tourists not to 
travel to England on British vessels, the newspapers were loud 
in their indignation. America was neutral ; Americans “ had 
a right ” to travel when and how they wished. The German 
government published pleas to American tourists. They were 
laughed at or ignored. 

A large Chicago daily declared, “ There is a curious flavour 
to this war. It seems oniy a prelude to something that is still 
obscure to the whole world, something dangerous to all 
humanity, perhaps. It is well that President Wilson has 
assured us that Americans have no desire to embroil them- 
selves in this mysterious conflict." A Buffalo, New York, 
daily said with facetious truth: “This European war sug- 
gests that maybe the white man’s burden is the white man 
himself.” An Indiana paper declared : “ We never appre- 
ciated so keenly as now the foresight exercised by our fore- 
fatners in eni.grating from Europe.” The Chicago Herald 
said: “ Peace-loving citizens of this country will now rise up 
and tender a hearty vote of thanks to Columbus for having 
discovered America.” A New York newspaper wrote warn- 
ingly : “ There is something in the European war which does 
not honestly meet the eye. There is a shadow over the guns 
belching in Belgium and France, and it isn’t clear yet.” 

To Caroline Ames Sheldon the war meant nothing. She had 
more important things to think of, as the stable world she 
had known died hour by hour. She was becoming richer 
daily ; the golden fortress rose higher about her. She waited 
and planned for the day when she would destroy Timothy 
Winslow utterly, completely. Her money and her vengeance 
were now her sole reasons for living. As summer merged 
into autumn, she did not go to the abandoned graveyard on 
the hill. ■She sat in her study and thought and plotted. Her 
voice, almost unused except when she called her Boston office 
or her bank or lawyers or brokers in New York, as 

rusty as abandoned iron. 
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pression, leaving behind only a parchness and dryness and an 
emaciated angularity. 

He studied his cousin in silence, and he thought that the old 
grey hag looked much older and much more battered than 
when he had last seen her. Then his satisfaction disappeared. 
For the first time he was impressed by her aspect of absolute 
power and relentlessness. His voice almost shook as he said 
formally, “ How do you do, Caroline?” 

She sat down without answering, and her brittle silk rattled 
like paper. 

He stood before her and said, “ I’ve been too busy for visits. 
The elections, you know.” 

She still did not speak. So he said, “ Amanda told me only 
yesterday that she came to see you in the summer — about 
Amy. And your son. She should not have done that, Caro- 
line.” 

Caroline said, ” I agree.” 

“ It was my place, not Amanda’s, to come.” It was cold, 
draughty and dank here, but a light dampness broke out on 
Timothy’s forehead and in the palms of his hands. 

He continued ; “ I’d have come before this- — but the elec- 
tions. One can never trust the electorate — capricious. I 
thought it was all settled ; I’m not so sure as of to-day.” He 
paused. He knew he was rambling and even slightly inco- 
herent, but he could not help himself. 

“ But you think you wm be elected?” said Caroline with 
indifference. 

He tried to smile. He remembered that he had rehearsed 
this scene with Caroh’ne all the way to Lyme. He would be 
gravely jocular and reasonable. He had been deeply alarmed 
at Amanda’s account of her clash with Caroline, but then 
Amanda was tactless. She had not approached Caroline in the 
right fashion ; she had set her back up. Even Caroline Ames 
could be insulted, it seemed. He said, putting confidence in 
his^ light voice, “ Certainly I’ll be elected, Caroline.” 

Caroline looked down at her hands. Tliey were big hands, 
and good, but they were dry and gnarled, and the knuckles 
suggested grime. Caroline said, “ I have just read one of your 
recent speeches, Timothy. I never knew you were so elo- 
quent.” Her voice filled the room, and it was/ toneless and 
mechanical, “ I also never knew that ‘ the plight of the 
working people’ affected you so much. You wprp. h'" ‘.in 
places about ‘ the new future, the world of ju 
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“You think I’m insincere?” He watched her. 

She studied him, and her hazel eyes, so deep now beneath ;, 
her black brows, sparkled. “ Of course you are insincere. But 
I am also sure that you are absolutely sincere about your 
aims — which you don’t permit the people to know anything . 
about.” , . 

He almost forgot Amy in his sudden alertness. “ And what . 
are my ‘ aims,’ as you call them, Caroline?” 

She shrugged her great shoulders. “ I know them as weil . 

- as you do, so why discuss them? But I can tell you that you 
won’t succeed. Not in America.” 

Now he was really alarmed. But how could she know, this 
recluse who spent her life in this disgusting house, spinning 
her golden web like a huge spider and knowing nothing of 
the world? 

“ I haven’t the faintest idea what you mean,” he said. 

She shrugged again. “ No matter.” ' 

But he thought suddenly of that morning, years ago, when 
his brother William had sat on his horse and had looked 
down at him and had known him, to his apprehension. He 
had thought William a little stupid, always. But William had 
not been stupid at all. Was he making the same mistake 
about Caroline? 

Caroline said, “ But why did you come to see me to-day? 
Amanda surely must have told you that I have no . interest in 
my son’s love affairs and that I refuse to interfere.” 

■ ] It was actually an effort to bring his thoughts back to Amy, 
because his perceptive mind had become engrossed with a 
sense of danger in this room. 

“ As ■ your cousin, Caroline, and one of your very few 
relatives, I thought we could discuss this matter reasonably.” 

She smiled and did not speak. 

“ No one can know Ames better than you, Caroline,” he 
said. “ He is only a few years ol ter than Amy but seems 
much more. She is a quiet, innocent child. I want her to he 
happy in marriage. Ames won’t make her happy. I know you 
; haven’t anything against my child — ^how could you have? 
She’s been- particularly sheltered, for she has a frail character. 
She’s too gentle and shy and unassuming. Ames — ^well, he's 
worldly, to say the least.” 

“ He’s very much like you,” said Caroline abruptly. 

Timothy could not speak. A liar, even in his spirit, he 
recognized the truth of what Caroline had said, and he had 
always hated truth. 
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“ No doubt you feel I am insulting,” said Caroline, smooth- 
ing one of her wrists with the fingers of her other hand. 

Timothy, in his shock, decided to be honest. “ You are 
quite right, Caroline, Ames would crush her.” He paused. 
“If Ames thinks that by marrying Amy he’ll come into a 
fortune, he’s badly mistaken. I’ll leave her nothing.” 

“ That is your own affair,” said Caroline. 

“ And I understand from Ames himself — and from others 
' — that he will inherit little from you.” 

“ He has his father’s money,” said Caroline in a tired voice. 
“ And he’s done very well for himself. He doesn’t need your 
money.” 

“ And you have no objection to Amy, considering her 
grandmother? You always hated my rhother, Caroline.” 

“ I am not in the least interested in what my sons do or 
whom they marry,” said Caroline. 

Then Timothy, really distracted, lost control of himself. 
Had his party chairman been more optimistic about his 
chances of becoming senator, he would have been more as- 
sured, more able to guard his speech, more confident. But the 
party chairman had told him only yesterday that if he won — 
if he won — it would be only by the smallest margin. Yet only 
a few months ago his election was practically sure. It was 
the damned newspapers. It was something else, much more 
stealthy and hidden. It was money somewhere, and pressure, 
which was threatening him. 

“Your son will kiU Amyl” he exclaimed with despairing 
hatred, 

“ Is she that weak?” said Caroline. " That feeble?” 

“ You've made Ames what he is!” said I mioitiy recklessly. 
“He’s distorted, deformed, perverted. \ on know that. You 
did it to him.” 

His sunken and faded cheeks flared with furious colour. 
He wanted to take Caroline by the throat and strangle her. 

“What kind of a life did he have in this house?” said 
Timothy. “A stupid, illiterate father! .-V mother who had 
no interests beyond money, who lived in tilth and never saw 
it.” All his old envy and loathing for Caroline were thiefc iz 
his throat, and all his disgust for her father, and all his 
aversion for his mother. “ Did you ever care for year 
children, Caroline? Your son John has been invited to 
Tandy, Harkness and Swift because of his shady rca-v-^ida- 
tions and practices. Your daughter died insane. Yo' c 
was a cheap nobody, a thief on a monumental scale 


by everybody. That is the background your son Ames has, 
and he wants to marry my daughter! God! I’ll do anything 
to prevent it. Anything!” 

Caroline’s face became remote and closed. When Timothy 
had stopped speaking she waited for him to finish mopping 
his haggard face and his sweating hands. Then she saidj 
“What can you do?” 

Timothy was actually groaning. He put away his handker- 
chief. 

“ You can do nothing,” said Caroline calmly. " But I won’t 
overlook your insults. And your errors. You speak of 
Ames’ background. Let me enlighten you first about your 
own. You are proud that your mother was an Esmond. But , 
who was your mother, really? The granddaughter of a 
kitchen slavey. A pretty slavey who entangled your great- 
grandfather. I understand she never learned to read and 
write and that even her daughter’s father was in doubt. You 
sec, Timothy, I have done some investigation. Over all these 
years. For my own reasons. 

“ Your father, Timothy? George Winslow? His father was 
a physician who was indicted for malpractice — in other words, 
illegal operations. It was very fitting, wasn’t it, that your 
mother, with her spotted ancestry, should marry such a man? 
George Winslow’s father was not only a criminal and a clever 
dullard, but he left little money. My father supported your 
mother, your father’s widow, and she was his mistress. She 
bore my father an illegitimate daughter, your sister Melinda, 
if our sister Melinda, who is my sister also, has a much better 
ancestry, for she has mine.” 

Timothy stood in absolute silence, staring at this woman 
who was blasting away his pride, destroying the pedestal on 
which he had stood ail his life. He could not disbelieve her. 
ITiere was such surety in her voice and manner, and such 
cold gloating, and such absolute power. " But who cares for 
incestry?” said Caroline in a peculiar voice. “ Certainly not 
[. However, you may be interested to know mine, which is. 
much different from your own murky family’s. 

“ You’ve said that my father was a ‘ cheap nobody.’ You 
ire quite wrong. His father was the famous American 
lainter, David Ames.” 

“I don’t believe it!” cried Timothy. 

“ You are perfectly free not to believe it,” said Caroline. 

' I have many of his paintings upstairsln my private gallery. • 
\nd what was David Ames’ ancestry? His father was the 



youngest son of a British peer. I have the full genealogy. 
And who was my grandmother? A Hollingshead of England, 
a family of poets, historians, teachers, piuiosophers, and 
nobility! One of her faihily is buried in Westminster Abbey. 
A very old family. 

“ If anyone should object to a marriage on the plea of 
ancestry, I should be the one.” 

bhe sioo.i up. " It you insult me’ much more, Timothy, I 
will supply the press with your family history. How your 
friends in Boston will laugh.” 

Timothy, who had nothing now, not even patrician an- 
cestry, said in a weak and shaken voice, “ I don’t care about 
ancestry either. But I do care about my daughter. I won’t 
have her taken away from me!” 

Caroline turned and looked at him fully, and he saw the 
great hate in her face. 

“You took my daughter from me. You killed her. You 
drove her to death with your lies. Do you think I don’t 
know?” 

An awful silence stood between them. It continued 
moment by moment. 

Then Caroline said, “ I am not finished with you, Timothy. 
You will see me everywhere because of Elizabeth. You will 
remember Elizabeth until the day you die.” 

Timothy could finally move, stiffly and painfully. He was 
full of dread and fear. 

“You, too,” he said, “will remember Elizabeth until you 
die. You had a part in killing her.” 


11 

The Boston Morning Enquirer published its editorial on the 
front page the day before the elections, and it filled half the 
columns. Its headline asked; “Shall Timothy Winslow Be 
Our First Senator?” 

Inexorably, doggedly, it demolished Timothy’s claims and 
aspirations, ruthlessly, one by one, “ He declares himself the 
great champion of the ‘ working class and all those who are 
afflicted.’ A careful examination of Mr. Winslow’s charities, 
which this newspaper has undertaken over the na.st few weeks, 
shows that always he has given niggardly 
population that is prudent and careful of its ; 
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tliat he has allowed his family name to be used in the promo- 
tion of charities. Nevertheless, the^ sums given by him fall 
far belov/ the gifts’ of family physicians of modest income, the 
managers of small factories, dentists, shopkeepers, indepen- 
dent businessmen, and struggling oflice superintendents; Yet 
Mr. Winslow is one of the richest men in Boston, in, the 
Commonwealth, and hLs fortune is respected even among 
sucli men as Mr. J. P. Morgan and Commodore Vanderbilt. 
He has considerable control of the Bothwell money, into ■ 
v/hicli he married. 

“ We have come into possession of documents from Har- . 
vard University. In his student speeches and themes, Mr. , 
Winslow insistently repeated his dogma of ‘ Family Prestige . 
and Name ’ as opposed to those he chose to call ‘ Vandals.’ 
His diatribes against Irish Catholics — ‘ the newcomers whose 
religion and race are alien to us,' to quote his own words— 
were extremely contemptuous and intolerant. One wonders 
how he brought himself to condescend to the great-grand-, 
daughter of an Irish Catholic immigrant and marry her. Yet 
now this gentleman cultivates our Irish Americans and re- 
cently accepted an invitation to speak before the Holy Name 
Society in fervent periods and affection, during which he 
frequently mentioned Mrs. Winslow’s great-grandfather who . 
had been a iiod carrier. 

“ ‘ fn tfic name of office every man is a liar,’ said Scipio 
■ Afrie.mu.s over two thousand years ago. That was true of 
Rome ; it is also true of America, which uncomfortably. ; 
resembles Rome just prior to her period of decline. But, wc 
must ask, is it necessary? Is it not possible occasionally for 
Americans to elect an honourable man and a just one? Must 
wc always have charlatans and hypocrites who are so lured by 
the nower of olfice that they will speak piously, with tiieir 
tongues in their cheeks? Are there no Americans of honour ■, 
and uprightness who will not only ask for office but will , 
receive it? American politics have been arousing the amuse- 
ment and disgust of other nations for decades, and rightfully, 
so. Wc-have consistently elected liars and thieves and plund- 
erers and rascals, until our political parties are notorious for , 
tlicir stenches and cannot be trusted either with their con-'. 
stituent.s’ money or welfare. 

“ Tbc-se are the days when men in office should not be 
plunderers and hypocrites and liars. The events in Europe, 
however wc ignore them to-day, will shadow our future, for 
we no longer arc an island complete in itself. We need p'at- 
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, riots, not betrayers. We need prudent men, not profligates. 
We need politicians who will think first of their country before 
they vote in the Senate and Congress. We need legislators 
who will not cater to special segments of our society’ but will 
consider the welfare of all the people. ‘ Equal justice for all, 
special privilege for none.’ said Thomas Jefferson. In inciting 
the basest instincts of humaniW, such as greed and envy. Just 
and hate, any would-be politician is doing the most terrible 
disservice to his country'. 

“ Mr- Winslow speaks movingly of ‘ the workers.’ Let us 
call his attention to the fact that the greater pari of the 
American people are workers, whether they are surgeons or 
sweepers, plumbers or planters, mechanics or merchants, 
bricklayers or businessmen, lawyers or layers of streets. Only 
those who have inherited fortunes — and they are few — cannot 
be considered ‘ workers.’ And the politician who attempts to 
create classes in America, in the style of corrupt old Europ- 
• ean governments and societies, w’ill help to destroy America. 

“ We have no distinct ‘ labour ’ in America. All who work 
with their hands or brains for their sustenance are ‘ labour.’ 
No man is a ‘ common man.’ We are mightily uncommon in 
America, and we must remain that way!” 

It continued: “There is something sinister abroad in 
America to-day. It is our opinion that it has its roots in 
Europe and that the European war is the result of some 
malign philosophy. If w'e listen closely enough we can hear its 
whisper in our own land. That w'hisper will grow to a shout 
of death and destruction if men of the calibre of Timothy 
Winslow' are elected.” 

The Boston Enquirer was a morning paper and had a high 
repute in Boston and was read in streetcans and in com- 
muters’ trains, in kitchens and factories, in offices and shops. 
Timothy Winslow read it and called his campaign manager 
in rage. The manager said, “ I have some possibly good news 
for you, Tim. I’ve just found out that your cousin, Caroline 
Ames, has a large mortgage on that paper. It’s very late, but 
can’t you call her at once and tell her to have the Enquirer 
publish a retraction of that editorial? It could come out in 
special editions to-morrow morning, just before the voting 
starts. She’s a recluse and probably doesn’t know what that 
rag is up to. Tim? Tim?” 

But Timothy had hung up. He sat for a long time, alone, 
staring at the v<sion of Caroline’s face as he had seen it 
yesterday. “Probably doesn’t know what the rag is up tol” 
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She knew. She had done all this. His pale face whitened 
with hate and fear. But he finally assured himself he would 
win. The sheepheaded electorate would not understand half 
the words in that damning editorial; it did not have the 
intelligence to understand .ts .i.ipi cations. The American 
people were stupid dogs, and on that stupidity he would 
gamble, as so many others before him had gambled— and 
won. 

Ames Sheldon loved Amy Winslow as much as it was possible 
for a young man whose emotions were superficial. , 

He had not been exactly candid with his mother. It was 
not Timothy’s opposition alone, or Amy’s unwillingness to 
hurt her father, which had kept him from marrying the girl. 
He, too, had dallied, in spite of his shallow love for her. , A 
penniless girl was quite another thing from a girl who would 
inherit a large part of the Winslow and Bothwell fortunes. 
He had waited, not because of Amy’s sentimentality, but in 
the hope that Timothy would be reconciled to his daughter’s 
marriage to him. His waiting had proved to him that Timothy 
would never openly consent to the marriage or welcorhe him. 
Until he had had that talk with his mother on the day of 
Elizabeth’s funeral he had been more than reconsidering, if 
reluctantly. 

He had greatly increased the fortune which had come from 
his father, though not as spectacularly as his brother John 
'(had done. He had more of the nature, of his mother, prudent, 
calculating. His construction business was sound and prosper- 
ous : he now employed twelve architects, the best in the city, 
and paid them well. But he had no intention of marrying a 
poor girt without financial prospects. He had only to with- 
draw from the situation gracefully. He did not consider 
Amy’s feelings or the fact that the girl loved him desperately. 

Caroline’s offer had made all the difference in the world. 
The three million do.iars waiting for him in the bank, tor ute 
very hour of his marriage to Amy Winslow, was the most 
golden of lures. It even increased his affection for Amy ; in a 
way, it was her dowry. He would smile at that. Then, of 
course, there would be children, and Caroline’s money had to 
go somewhere. Certainly not to charities or foundations or 
funds! 

A plotter, he had wondered why the Boston Morning 
Enquirer had changed its tune ..bout Timothy Winslow only 
recently. There was a reason behind everything. It needed 
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only money in the proper hands. He soon discovered that his 
mother owned the mortgage on the paper. He had no doubt 
this morning as he read the devastating editorial, that Timothy 
would be defeated. 

He had been almost sure a week ago, and that was why he 
had been pressing Amy to marry him before the elections. 
Had Timothy had a real chance to be elected, he would have 
waited, as his mother had originally suggested, until after the 
votes were in. But Timothy’s defeat would be so disastrous 
to him that his daughter, in pity and love, would delay marry- 
ing Ames until her father’s calancuty had lost its full force. In 
that delay Ames might lose her. Worse, he would lose that 
three million dollars. 

Though he had much work on his desk and it was only nine 
in the morning, he called Amy. He must see her at once, it 
was imperative. She demurred. Daddy seemed very upset 
about something. Had Ames seen that dreadful editorial in 
the Enquirer! How could a paper be so cruel? Mama was 
with him now, upstairs in the study. Couldn’t Ames wait until 
the afternoon, perhaps, or the day after to-morrow, when it 
would be all settled? 

Ames could not wait. Amy had never heard his voice so 
urgent and so cajoling and so sincerely ardent and pleading. 
She would meet him, then, in about two hours in the Boston 
Museum. The girl was intrigued and more than a little 
excited by Ames’, voice. She loved him dearly. Her experi- 
enr of real life was very little. She was certain that the 
world was mainly composed of gentle and affectionate people, 
good people, kind and honourable people, people who shel- 
tered the weak and protected them, people who had extreme 
good will. 

At two o’clock that afternoon, after hours of pleading, 
threats, expressions of love, renunciations, reconciliations, 
tendernesses, and assurances, Ames Sheldon and Amy Wins- 
low were married in Brookline in an office of the justice of the 
peace. Amy was in a state of immense confusion before and 
during the marriage. M'-ma and Daddy would be very hurt. 
Mama, especially, would want a large wedding for her only 
daughter. “ We can have the church wedding at any time, 
after the elections,” said Ames. 

“ Then why not wait until after the elections?” asked Amy. 

Ames repeated over and over: in the excitement and joy 
when her father was elected he would naturally not be too 
displeased at this clandestine marriage. Later, when 
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came accustomed to the idea that he was now a senator, he. 
would have many second thoughts and again he would oppose 
it. He would take his family to Washington. 

Amy, the trustful, the innocent, the loving, and the con- , 
fused, could see no flaw in these arguments. She hated the 
little untidy office of. the justice of the peace. She shrank 
from the two witnesses. But when Ames kissed her, she was 
filled with wild, shy joy and clung to him. At that moment he 
felt a deeper love for her, but more than love, he felt grati- 
tu'le. I'he three million doh rs was now his. He .’^ent a 
telegram to his mother. Caroline could move very quickly on 
occasion. In less than an hour the bank welcomed Mr. Ames 
Sheldon and had him sign documents, while Amy, in Ames’ 
carriage outside, sat and waited and wondered dimly, why her 
bridegroom should bother about any bank at all. 

After his bank visit Ames took Amy immediately to his 
tasteful flat on Beacon Street and saw to it that the marriage 
was consummated then and there. At five o’clock, dishevelled 
and flushed and trembling, Amy called her mother and ex- 
plained that she h^d met some friends while shopping but 
would be home very shortly. Then, in her innocent nakedness, ■. 
she turned to Ames on the bed and embraced him with, a 
sweet passion of which he had never considered her capable. 
He held her and felt the first true tenderness of his life. He 
kissed her hair, her throat and breast — her childish breast— 
and her h^n 's and knees. I'll be good to you, sweet, he said 
to himself silently, and actually believed it then. 

He sent his shaken and ecstatic bride home in a hired back. , 
Amy was to say nothing, not even to her mother, until to- 
morrow night. “ I'll come in about nine,” Ames said, kissing 
her over and over. “ It’ll be a welter, but think of the 
excitement!” 

Amy could not even remember her mother’s objections and 
warnings. She was too full now of the force of life and her 
own joy and fulfilment. There was no one in the world for 
her but Ames, While the hack waited outside, she kissed 
Ames with abject love and passion and mourned that she had 
to leave him. The black vapour of her hair blew about her 
face, and her child’s face was radiant with delight and happi- 
ness. Twice she, ran back up the stairs to hug him and, to 
cling to him, her brown eyes full of shining tears. Once she 
even humbly kissed his hand, and feeling that child’s kiss on 
hLs flesh, Ames shrank, vaguely ashamed. 

But within an hour, complacent and smiling, he was at bis 
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desk in his flat, with papers before him and a pen in .his 
hand, calculating just exactly what he would do with that 
glorious three million dollars. He actually forgot his cousin, 
his bride, and the trusting kiss on his hand. He remembered 
her at midnight, after a gourmet dinner in his flat and a bottle 
of Chablis, and toasted her smilingly. Then, as usual, he made 
his accustomed round of his treasures in their various cabinets 
and sipped a little brandy and laughed a little to himself. 
There was a shop on Bond Street, in London, full of greater 
treasures. He saw himself examining them closely. 

Timothy could not sleep. He was filled with forebodings. 
Amanda pretended to sleep beside him. She watched him 
later pacing the large bedroom and prayed for him and 
wondered, as she often did, if prayers were effective for such 
as Timothy Winslow. 

Long before noon Timothy was at party headquarters. Tele- 
phones rang and shrilled about him. The first returns were 
very good. The Silk Stocking districts were voting for him 
solidly, though they were not usually of his party, (Nor was 
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alive and in her nineties. His family -was truly “First 
Family,” if impoverished. A gentleman, he had not replied 
to Timothy’s elegantly phrased but vicious attacks in the 
newspapers. Shy and quiet, he had few rich and influential 
friends. He did not know who it had been, at the eleventh 
hour, who had come so lavishly to his assistance. He sat with 
Higsby Chalmers, who smoked cigars contentedly, and 
watched the returns being marked up on the big blackboard in 
party headquarters. By half-past three he was more than a 
little amazed. Higsby merely asked for more hot coffee and 
^it another cigar. 

The polls were within an hour of closing when Timothy 
Winslow knew he had been defeated. Party workers, with 
dark faces, were already drifting out of the room. 

Then Amanda called him. “ I can’t talk with Mrs. Wins- 
low just yet,” said Timothy, who looked sick and faint. (He 
knew what this dreadful and resounding debacle, meant ; be 
would never get the nomination again for any political ofRce.) 

“She says it is most terribly important,” said the wife of 
the campaign manager, who was attending to the telephones, 
“ She sounded very upset, Timothy.” 

So Timothy took the telephone. Even before she spoke, 
Timothy coul 1 hear her sobbing. “ Oh, I didn’t want to dis- 
turb you just now!” she cried. “Not just now! But the 

reporters ” Her voice broke. 

^ “ Send them away,” said Timothy bitterly. “ I’ll make a 

•statement later. About seven o’clock.” 

' “No, Timothy! It isn’t about the elections! It’s about 
Amy.” Amanda’s voice broke again. “Timothy! She was 
married to Ames Sheldon yesterday in some justice of the 
peace’s office, away out somewhere in Brookline. The re- 
porters just found out about it, and they came here; that 
horrible justice must have called them this morning.” - 

" What?” said Timothy softly. “ Amy? Ames? Arhan- 
, da !” His voice rose. “ I don’t believe it. Where is Amy now?” 
. “I don’t know! She left at noon to shop, she said, and she 
isn’t home. I've called Ames’ office, and he isn’t there, 
either! .I’ve called his flat, and there’s no answer. I’m sure it’s 
true! I — I talked with the justice himself while the reporters 
were here. Oh, Timothy,” she groaned. “ To-day, of all days. 
And our little girl and that awful, cruel Ames. Can’t you get 
the election returns sooner than seven? I can’t stand it; 
Timothy!” 
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“ I’]l be home at once,” said Timothy. “ Don’t interrupt. 
I’ve already lost. Yes, I said Lost. I’m finished, Amanda.” 

“No, no! It can’t be! It can’t be!” exclaimed Amanda, 
appalled. But he had already hung up the receiver. 

He left the office without a word, in spite of the weak 
questions and calls. He rolled home through the city, looking 
at the posters with his name upon them which had been nailed 
to telephone and electric poles. But he did not see them. 
There was a murmurous buzzing in his ears and a constriction 
about his temples. His coachman had to help him from the 
carriage and then had to half carry him into the house 
through the avid group of reporters about the door and the 
flash of floodlight powder. He did not even see them. 

He said to Amanda, looking at her blankly, “ I never want 
to see her again.” Then he collapsed at her feet in the hall- 
way. 

The newspapers hinted delicately the next day that it was pos- 
sible that Mr. Timothy Winslow’s stroke had been caused by 
more than his ghastly defeat at the polls. Under this they 
reproduced facsimiles of the records of the justice of the 
peace. They quoted the justice at length. “ A lovely young 
couple,” he said under a photograph of his beaming face, 
which was under a photograph of Amy making her d6but and 
a photograph of Ames Sheldon taken on a tennis court last 
summer. “ Happy young people. But it took me several hours 
to realize who they really were.” 

Timothy’s friends were at a loss to know over which event 
they should be more shocked, the elections or “ that child 
Amy’s ” vulgarity at being married in the office of a justice of 
the peace. The latter event finally engrossed their attention. 
Grim old ladies nodded portentous heads as they sat in their 
carriages on the way to visit Amanda and offer their con- 
dolences. Amy’s brothers came home from school to be with 
their stricken mother and their sick father. 

Amy and Ames came to the house three days later, after 
Amanda had refused to talk with her daughter on the tele- 
phone. But when she saw the crying girl she could only take 
her into her arms and weep also and make no complaints or 
accusations. She would not look at Ames or speak to him, 
though he sat near her in the small morning-room. This 
coolly infuriated him. He was no leper ; he was the son of one 
of the richest women in the world. He was a richu-^Nin his 
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own right, and successful. But Amanda’s plump strong back 
was turned coldly upon him, as thougli he were a stable 
groom or a ribbon clerk who had seduced her daughter. 

So, maliciously, he gave Amanda his mother’s written pro- 
mise to give him three million dollars on the day he married 
Amy Winslow. He had to thrust the paper into her hand, and 
he smiled into her glaring eyes. Amanda pulled her glasses 
from the clip on her dress and read. “ What is it, Mama?" 
asked Amy timidly. 

But Amanda returned the paper to Ames, and her blunt 
face was glazed over with stony silence. 

Ames was satisfied. He had other satisfactions in the weeks 
that followed, and many congratulations, and quite a number 
of new orders. He was not surprised at all this ; he under- 
stood his fellows very well, indeed. He did not even wonder 
how the news of his mother’s " wedding gift ’’ had reached 
the cars of his friends. Perhaps it was the manner in which he 
was greeted at banks. Just before Christmas, cautious invita- 
tions were extended to him and his young wife, who had less 
colour these days than before her marriage and who was even 
quieter than ordinarily and much more timid. No one spoke 
to them of Timothy ; everyone knew that he would not see his 
daughter. Here and there a voice rose, criticizing Timothy. 
After all, his girl had really made an excellent match, even if 
it had been done in an unapproved, shopgirlish fashion. 
Tlic.se modern young people I 

John wrote a short and very pungent letter to his brother, 
.iiich highly amused Ames. He was even more highly 
used at the after-wedding gifts which arrived not only from 
unanda's and Amy's friends but from John himself. There 
was no church wedding after all. It was not reasonable to 
expect one, everyone said. While Timothy was regaining his 
speech rapidly and had already partly regained the use of his 
left leg, he was still quite unwell and was immured at home. 
No one knew of the sincerely kind letter Gideon Lowe had 
sent to the man he had so overwhelmingly defeated. Timothy 
put it in the fire; he was alone, and suddenly he was crying 
as he had not cried since he was eight years old. . 
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Former President Theodore Roosevelt was at war with Ger- 
many and her allies. He execrated Democratic President 
Wilson, and part of his hatred for Germany lay in his detesta- 
tion of the Chief Executive. By nature an ardent and active 
man, physically vibrant, he loathed quiet contemplative men, 
pnident men. He declared that Mr. Wilson was “ the worst 
President by aU odds since Buchanan, with the possible excep- 
tion of Andrew Johnson.” Had he been President, he con- 
fided to intimates, he would have declared war on Germ'^ny 
months ago. Hearing of this. President Wilson said mildly, 
“ I believe that only Congress can declare war. Or has Mr. 
Roosevelt suddenly changed the Constitution?” He disliked 
Mr. Roosevelt intensely. He had only one strong wish: to 
keep the United States out of the European war. 

When Congress and the people, angry over the British 
seizure of American seamen on neutral vessels carrying con- 
trab?"d to Europe, ^'emanded war with Bnta n, Mr. Wuson 
exerted himself ceaselessly to prevent it. He did not sleep on 
the night of December 13, 1914, nor on the fourteenth, either, 
while Congress debated. Sometimes, as he lay sleepless, he 
dimly recalled his radical youth and the insidious voices of 
older men, and he was terribly alarmed. To harass him 
further, there appeared to be too many men in the Senate and 
the House who had what he designated as " wild schemes ” 
which went far beyond his modest “ New Freedoms.” When 
war with Britain was averted on December 15, he earnestly 
implored the American people not to give their government 
too much power. “ Centralized government eventually be- 
comes centralized despotism,” he warned the country. 

A writer on military affairs, one Frederick Louis Huide- 
koper, returned to the United States after a tour of France, 
England, and Germany. He became active in founding his 
National Security League, a preparedness organization. 
“ Adequate preparation for war has never yet in history been 
made after the beginning of hostilities without unnecessary 
slaughter, unjustifiable expense and national peril.” 

“We shall not go to war,” said Prfci'rtpnt 

The Regular Army consisted < 
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officers and seventy-seven thousand men, the organized militia 
some eight thousand officers and about one hundred nineteen 
thousand men. Mr. Roosevelt repeatedly brought this to the 
attention of the American people. They became confusedly 
alarmed. But Mr. Wilson said, “ Wliy should we increase this 
strength? We arc not at war ; we do not intend to be at war. 
No one is threatening us.” But in their quiet and hidden 
places the men who were determined that America .should 
to war quickened their activities. They supported, with lar 
sums of money, the National Security League. Their lo 
patience was becoming impatience. There could be n6 .re^ 
iution of any kind, peaceful or bloody, in America withe 
war. Tliere couid be no power for them. Editorials appre 
ing General Leonard Wood appeared mysteriously in nev 
papers all over the country, for the general had said from t 
beginning, “We shall be drawn in; we cannot avert it 
good intentions nor protect ourselves by exhortation.” T 
general %vas a good man and, like all soldiers, he was sing 
minded and greatly innocent. He did not know who vv 
using him or why. He sincerely believed that Britain and I 
allies were “ good ” and that Germany and her allies wt 
“ evil ” • 

In the meantime the holocaust of furious death scream 
with increasing madness in Europe. In Russia the enemies 
all men prepared to make their first savage blow against t 
world, and their counterparts in all other countries, at war 
It peace, prepared also. There were, as Mr. Wilson said, “ 

'^'rels in hell.”, 

The munitions makers in America were now so organizf 
.1 December 1914, that they could at a moment’s notice pi 
luce ordnance to satisfy even General Wood. In the mea 
ime, with noble impartiality, they filled orders for milita 
;oods from both Great Britain and Germany. If vessels we 
;unk carrying these goods, it was a matter of indifference 
hem. They had already been paid, in gold. Their prosper 
oegan to extend itself to the country at large and otl 
industries, and the American people tried not to think 
Europe in their relief at the lifting of the “ depression.” 

Three days before Christmas, Caroline had an occasion to 
to her office in Boston, which she rarely visited. 

The streets in Boston were full of the sound of festiv 
and children’s voices and the tinkle of bells and movement 
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'• -carts, carriages, automobiles, and streetcars. The shop win- 
■ -dows sparkled. Salvation Army girls and Santa Clauses stood 
■'.'hopefully by their buckets. Church bells sounded through the 
-■ snow ; roofs whitened. The paths through Boston Gardens 
and the Common seethed with hurrying crowds carrying 
packages. 

h The noise and the bustle finally reached Caroline’s immured 
consciousness. She had not been in Boston at this time for 
r many years. All at once she remembered Fern and Son and 
; Beth Knowles. She stopped in a doorway for shelter against 
the wind and snow, a massive huddled woman in worn black 
garments and an ancient black bonnet. It was twilight now, 
and Caroline looked dully at the lights and the laughing 
- crowds. She was both frightened and affronted. What fool- 

■ ishness. What noise. How absurd it was. A group of 

■ schoolgirls ran past her, giggling with silly joy, their hair and 
i their ribbons blown back from their wind-stung young faces. 
I Miss Stockington’s girls’. Then all at once Caroline was a 

girl again, fearful but with some hope, shivering, but pos- 
sessed of love. She clutched at her purse as the young Caro- 
line had clutched her own purse. But this purse was full of 
gold bills, and the strap was wound tightly about her wrist. 

A young policeman, pacing and smiling, became aware of 
her in her lonely doorway. He looked at her searcbingly. 
Why, the poor old soul, in those old clothes like his grand- 
, mother used to wear! Worn out, too. And those woollen 
gloves — not even a muff — and those patched boots. A clean- 
ing woman, very likely, tired out and taking refuge from the 
wind and snow before going home. What kind of a home did 
the poor soul have? A rat’s nest, probably. And nobody 
there to give her a hot cup of tea. 

“Everything all right, ma’am?” he asked. 

She was not aware of him. She did not know that there 
were tears on her pale, seamed face. He came closer and saw 
•the tears, the fixed, unseeing eyes, the big trembling lips. He 
^ touched her arm gently, and she started violently and looked 
at him. 

“Everything all right?” he repeated, 

“ Yes. Yes, ’ said Caroline. 

“Can I help you to a streetcar?” 

“ No.” She would have to hurry to the station, for her 
train would soon be leaving. Two girls flashed by, and one 
had the hair and face of Elizabeth in the lamplight. “ You’re 
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cold,” said the policeman, seeing the woman shiver. “ A cup- 
of tea or coffee against the cold, ma’am?” 

"What did you say?” said Caroline, who had forgotten 
him and was straining to follow the girl with her eyes. He was 
like a fly buzzing in a room filled with agony. Then she 
gasped. A pain like a coiling serpent of fire clutched at her 
heart, and her inouth opened on a smothering and choking. 
The purse dropped from a suddenly paralyzed arm, and it 
burst open at the policeman’s feet. A huge roll of gold certi- 
ficates fell out. The policeman stared at it, stupefied. Thou-, 
sands of dollars! Maybe! Still stupefied, he bent and picked 
up the roll ; it was very heavy. He looked at Caroline, and 
she looked at him in her extremity of pain, 

“Your money?” said the policeman, incredulous. 

The pain was too great for her to speak. The street dark- 
ened aU about her. Her shaken heart stammered, pounded, 
raced, and seemed to bulge in her throat. 

“ Where did you get all this money? ” cried the policeman, , 
wildly thinking of bank robberies or rifled safes. He took 
Caroline sternly by the arm. Then he saw her eyes, dim and 
flickering in her livid face, and her dry and speechless lips 
open and panting. It was not fear that stood there, for he 
recognized fear. It was desperate illness. Hastily thrusting 
the roll into the purse, which he snapped closed, he put his 
whistle to his mouth. 

In the darkness that roared and seethed about her Caroline 
became faintly aware of supporting arms, of the helpless 
movement of her legs under her heavy woollen petticoats and. 
worn skirts, of -many voices that encouraged, of faces that, 
'shed in on the darkness, then receded — staring, curious 
•'Ces. She forgot even her own identity and where she was. 
She was one huge and crushing anguish. Each choking breath 
came with more difficulty than the last. An awful weariness 
made her body as heavy as iron. She wanted only to lie 
down somewhere, but they made her move, and there were 
questioning voices and the ringing of bells. 

Then she was sitting down. She was terribly cold, but she 
could feel warmth on her face and lights against her shut eyes, 
A glass was preyed against her lips ; a pellet was on her 
tongue. She swallowed listlessly, uncurious, unresisting. She 
opened her eyes and saw a large quiet room and the figures of 
nuns about her, and beyond them two policemen looking at 
her intently. She could speak now, and with an ancient fear. 
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My purse? My purse! ” The pain in her chest was receding 
j^like a dark tide. 

- “ In your lap, my dear,” said an old nun who had given her 
-The pellet and the water. “ Don’t be afraid. You are very 
;;sick, aren’t you?” As the young policeman had done, she 
Vlooked at the worn clothing with pity. 

Caroline was silent. Her face was all intensity as she 
.'waited for the tide to recede still more. Her body felt 
'.'sheathed in ice. Her arms were numb. Then there was only 
: the shadow of pain beyond her, and her heart was weakly 
:• pacing. Her fumbling fingers opened the bag, and she saw 
the roll there, safe and secure. She sighed. The nuns saw the 
money, and they were startled. Caroline covered the purse 
with her hands, as if to protect it. 

‘ “The doctor will be here at once. Just rest,” said the old 

- nun. 

“The hospital?” Caroline said. “I am in the hospital?” 

“ Yes, dear. These kind boys brought you here ; it was only 
i a little way.” 

“ I was only faint,” said Caroline, trembling with her old 
dread of strangers. She was also ashamed ; her shame made 
her ashen face flush with dull colour. “ I am perfectly well 
now. I must go home at once.” 

“ In a moment,” said the old nun, pressing her hand on 
Caroline’s shoulder. “ Ah, here is the doctor now.” 

The physician who entered was the very physician who had 
first examined Elizabeth when she had run here in her terror. 
He recognized Caroline at once. He was shocked. He ex- 
claimed, “ Mrs. Sheldon ! ” He came to her and tried to take 
her hand, but she held back, confused and mortified. 

“ I was only faint,” she repeated. Her weariness rested on 
her shoulders like an intolerable weight. The nuns murmured 
to the doctor ; the young policeman hurriedly told his story. 
The doctor, more shocked than ever, looked at Caroline. 

“ I must examine you, Mrs. Sheldon,” he said. “ You may 
have had a heart attack.” 

But Caroline pushed herself to her feet. “ Nonsense,” she 
said. “ I was only cold. It was the wind. I’m not accustomed 
any Ipnger to being out in bad weather.” She had forced her 
voice to be steady and loud. No matter what happened, she 
h; d td e ve tns [ji cc'of Her Humiliation an ’ 
hide herself again in her house and close he 

down her shades. “ I’ll pay for How r 

No one answered her. All the faces wen 
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anxious. She looked at the niins, and she was in the room 
in Switzerland, and they were speaking to her in mercy and. 
gentleness. Her throat became full, and there were tears in' 
her eyes. She opened her bag and threw the roll of money 
on to the table beside her. “Take it,” she mumbled. “1. 
have my, ticket for the train.” She looked at the young 
policeman. “ Give a bill to him,” she said. She tried to smile. 
“It’s Christmas, isn’t it?” 

“ We don’t want your money,” said the doctor, very moved. 

“ We only want to help you.” 

“Then,” said Caroline, “ find me a hack to the station. And 
you must keep the money.” How little it was, compared wilh 
what she was annually giving to this hospital ! The thought 
made her smile again, and she felt power and returning 
strength. 

“ I think you are very sick,” said the doctor, whose excellent 
salary she paid. He thought to himself that it was quite out of ' 
character for Caroline Ames to throw money from her indif- 
ferently, even in the name of charity. 

“ No, no,” she said impatiently. “ A hack, please, or I’ll miss 
my train.” 

The doctor unwillingly took her in his fine chauffeur-driven 
automobile to the train, through the Christmas streets, through 
the crowds, through the snow and the voices of the bells. She 
did not speak to him, for she was again utterly spent. She 
knew now that she had looked at death. She had the irrational 
belief that once in her house, alone, she would be safe. The 
j doctor watched her closely by the light of the street lamps 
I and saw her dreadful colour and the blueness of her mouth. 

“ Promise me,” he said, “ that you will call your own doctor 
at once when you get home.” 

She was so eager to be rid of him and his solicitude — ^which 
was only because she was Caroline Ames, she -thought — that 
she nodded. She had no intention of calling a doctor. Within 
her own walls, she would be safe from all her agonies. She 
would be blessedly alone. There would be no voices there, no . 
confusions, no mortifications, no pain, no memory. 

She slept heavily in the cold train, her hands clutched on her 
purse. The station hack was even colder. She could not stop 
. her shivering. When she arrived home, she found feeble fires 
and a badly cooked dinner awaiting her. She could not eat. 
She went at once to bed and lay under frayed blankets, unable 
to warm herself. The mouldering house was full of sounds, of 
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’distant footsteps, of half-caught voices. The snow fell against 
' the windows, and the boulders outside became shapes of white, 
and the sea’s harsh voice filled the room. 

. Caroline started from a sick sleep and sat up, her old 
flannel gown rough against her skin. “Tom?” she cried. 
“ Tom, is that you?” The sea answered her. 



gentleness but a trustfulness that men were not only physicalli 
stronger than women but spiritually, too, and that their verj 
faults had some implicit virtue. 

It had never occurred to Timothy that Amy might marry j 
man wUb not only her father’s own attr!btUes but whb ever 
more of his exigence and cruelty. He had never known thal 
some women unconsciously sought men resembling theii 
fathers if they loved those fathers. But while Timothy hac 
been charmed with his daughter’s blushing simplicity anc 
shyness, gentleness and submissiveness, Ames found himself 
just before Christmas of 1914, so bored that he would wryh 
remark privately that he felt as if his mouth were constantlj 
stuffed with spun sugar. 

He had never had too much of Amy’s company before ht 
- married her. He had loved her for her prettiness and sweet- 
ness and her ardent admiration of him. His first pity for her, 
on the day of their marriage, his first promise to himself that 
he would be good to her, and his first shame had disappeared 
with the first flush of passion. He liked women with spirit 
and some independence, women who could cajole naughtily, 
pout, be capricious, a little demanding, and who bad some 
irrational but pretty temper. 

Amy was not only “ yes-saying ” but adored him. indis- 
criminately. was in a state of constant anxiety to please him 
— ^which led him to some cruelties of speech and action even 
beyond his usual ways — and had a way of sweetly chattering 
which made him think of a single, saccharine violin note coa- 
stantly singing in his ears. 

“ What do you think of this war in Europe?” he would ask 
her. 

She would look at him, eagerly smiling, damnably hopeful, 
trying to guess from his expression what she should say that 
would meet with his approval and not annoy him. After a 
few times such as this Ames would deliberately mask his 
smooth, pale free so that Amy coni'* not get a ctue from him.. 
This confused her, set her adrift, and frightened her. Then she 
would say timidly, “What do you think, Ames?” . 

“ I asked you, Amy.” 

, The eager radiance, which was by now beginning to irritate 
him, would die from her pretty face. “ Oh, I don’t know,” she 
would murmur distressfully. “ It is so sad, isn’t it? I really 
don’t know what it is about 

They had been married six weeks when Ames said with 
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exquisite brutality, “You never know what anything is 
about, do you, darling? You never had a single thought in 
that dear little pinhead of yours, did you? And yet you are 
twenty-one!” 

No one had ever spoken to poor Amy like this before, not' 
even her brothers in their roughest adolescent state. She did 
not become indignant and. retort sharply, as her mother 
would have done. She was merely crushed. She was not 
living np to dear Ames’ expectatiens ; she was failing him . 
And so she would cry. 

At first Ames thought the crying a little touching. Now it 
bored him, as everything about Amy was beginning to bore 
him. He had been a man aoout town since he was eighteen 
and discovered that he cc-uld charm and fascinate and delude 
both men and women and use them and delight them by his 
use. He belonged to th' best of clubs. He began to leave 
Amy alone more and more in his exquisitely furnished flat 
with his finely trained manservant. From the first be had 
warned Amy not to consider any changes to suit herself. His 
flat was perfect; it needed, he said a little viciously, no 
feminine touch. 

He was in actual flight from his young wife, and for this he 
deserved, a little pity also. In these early wedcs he would 
often leave her abruptly for fear that he would lash at her 
malignantly and thus destroy the picture of himself as a 
civilized and self-controlled gentleman. Once he thought: I 
could become a wife-beater. Easily! When he came home 
for dinner Amy would be prettily dressed in her schoolgirl 
fashion. Sometimes he would say, “ For God’s sake, Amy, 
you are a married woman now! Do buy some distinguished 
clothes. Something with sophistication.” But Amy could not 
be sophisticated. 

By the end of December, Amy was serving tea to her old 
friends and going out to tea. Everyone observed that though 
poor Amy had never had much wit or conversation she had 
always been like a rose in a room, silent but blooming and 
scented. She was no longer like a rose ; her high fresh colour 
was fading. Her large brown eyes had a constant expression 
of lostness and anxiety. She became visibly thinner. She 
• would have her mother for tea — ^for Timothy was up and 
about now in the old house — and would merely look at 
Amanda as if imploring her mother to give her the secret of 
successful wifehood. Not only was Amanda beginning to 
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should be fed. She had taste and a timid graciousncss. and ho 
admired her extravagantly and would cause her to blush and 
become radiant again. Poor iittle soul, he would thmk, and 
then would say, “ Certainly, madam. Tliat is exactly 
Thank you for reminding me.” 

Without Griffith, Amy would have found life intolerable 
and desperate. Griffith took it upon himself to discus.s the 
war with the poor girl and give her thoughts and ideas, lie 
encouraged her to visit the Mu.seum again and licr old friends. 
But all her laughter in this house was only when she and 
Griffith were alone. At Christmas she gave him three hundred 
dollars in gold She thought it was gratitude — poor GriflUltl 
when she saw tears in his shrewd black cye.s. 

What little spirt Amy had ever had was fast diminishing, 
was her colour. Sometimes Griffith found licr crying, lie 
old bring her a little whisky or brandy in hot water, with 
■ m, and solicitously remark on lier “ cold." Me meant no 
lu. He had no way of knowing that he wa.s initiating dis* 
' for Amy, 

s understood by her sons that Caroline never wanted to 
irate Christmas and did not care to be visited on tliat day. 

• d not seen Amy since Elizabeth’s funeral. She had no 
liy. She had had no malevolence in planning the mar- 
between her son and Amy, except for tlic cll'ect it woulil 
on Timothy. Secluded turned immovably in\var<l. 

■ of human emotions and human disasters ami fears 
•es and tragedies, she never once wondered how tliat 
■ . was progressing. Her lief was in her fortune, 
her father had left her. 

d know, liowevcr, from talks with Minii IJoilnvell, 

:> not well between Mimi and John Sheldon. Tlii.s 
orting to Caroline, and reassuring. This lovely girl, 
-1 like herself in her own girlliood, this gifial girl, 
ing, would never be so stupid as to marry Owolines 
only was Mimi celebrated in New York and other 
her marvellous paintings and praised for being " the 
lurist since Tintoretto” and “one of llie most tw- 
imaginative of modern painters," but she had « 
character. People were misled by lier air of reline- 
'igniiled restraint and sudden, vivid smiles. When d 
•ing her paintings, however, Minii had the instincts 
> trader. 

< that her Aunt Caroline was unjust to lier .son. 



hate Ames more strongly each time she saw her pathetic 
daughter, but she was also beginning to hate Timothy, who 
had made this girl what she was. 

She tried to give Amy advice. *‘ If Ames goes out too much, 
’set your foot down, dear.” But Amy did not know how to 
set her foot down. “ If he says nasty things, Amy, speak up 
with dignity.” But Amy did not know how to speak up, with 
di gni ty or Otherwise. “ If Ames is disgusting— and men are 
frequently that, dear— tell, him so and demand that he do 
better.” But Amy had been taught by her father that no man 
is disgusting, and she did not know how to demand. 

" If he stays out late, don’t be there when he gets home,” 
said Amanda, suffering for her daughter. “ Or be even Jatef 
than he is and refuse to tell him where you’ve been.” Amy 
looked at her with horror. “ Oh, Mama, I couldn’t do that to _ 
Ames ! He’s so good ! I couldn’t hurt him like that. Besides, 
isn’t a woman always supposed to be there, greeting her 
husband when he comes home?” 

“ Not always,” said Amanda dryly. “ In fact, not regularly. 
It gives him something to think about.” But this baffled Amy ; 
she did not understand her mother. “ When your father was 
particularly atrocious — and you have no idea how atrocious 
men can be,” said Amanda, “ I would give him the silent 
treatment. It’s very effective. You see, they are born with 
the myth that women are always talking; it throws them 
terribly when a woman is silent and refuses to speak to them.” 
But Amy believed that when Ames was inexplicably dis- 
■v pleased it was her duty to chatter to him and try to discover 
''«ow she had offended him. Though he was cruel by nature, 

’i evoked depths of cruelty in him which would have re- 
mained latent had he been married to a woman of more ■ 
independent character. 

“ Oh, Amy, for God’s sake, shut upl” he exclaimed once. 

Amy’s tension and bafflement began to show in little fine 
lines about her innocent and tender mouth. She was a foolish 
and silly wife. She had wronged Ames by marrying him. She 
exerted herself more and more to please, and only infuriated 
Ames. She excited the compassion of his manservant, Griffith, 
a middle-aged Englishman of impeccable manners and under- 
standing. He thought that Mrs. Sheldon was exactly like the 
English schoolgirls he had known. She was increasingly 
lonely. He let her help him with the dusting and polishing and 
would talk to her gravely, and she would listen in gratitude. 
He consulted her about the dinner menus and what guests 
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; should be fed. She had taste and a timid graciousness, and h 
admired her extravagantly and would cause her to blush an^ 
become radiant again. Poor little soul, he would think, am 
then would say, “ Certainly, madam. That is exactly right 
Thank you for reminding me.” 

Without Griffith, Amy would have found life intolerabi* 
and desperate. Griffith took it upon himself to discuss the 
war with the poor girl and give her thoughts and ideas. He 
encouraged her to visit the Museum again and her old friends. 
But all her laughter in this house was only when she and 
Griffith were alone. At Christmas she gave him three hundred 
dollars in gold She thought it was gratitude — poor Griffith! 
— ^when she saw tears in his shrewd black eyes. 

What little spirit Amy had ever had was fast diminishing, 
as was her colour. Sometimes Griffith found her crying, He 
would bring her a little whisky or brandy in hot water, with 
lemon, and solicitously remark on her “ cold.” He meant no 
harm. He had no way of knowing that he was initiating dis- 
aster for Amy, 

It was understood by her sons that Caroline never wanted to 
celebrate Christmas and did not care to be visited on that day. 
She had not seen Amy since Elizabeth’s funeral. She had no 
curiosity. She had had no malevolence in planning the mar- 
riage between her son and Amy, except for the effect it would 
have on Timothy. Secluded turned immovably inward, 
unaware of human emotions and human disasters and fears 
and hopes and tragedies, she never once wondered how that 
young marriage was progressing. Her lief was in her fortune, 
the trust her father had left her. 

She did know, however, from talks with Mimi Bothwe!/. 
that all was not well between Mimi and John Sheldon. This 
was comforting to Caroline, and reassuring. This lovely girl, 
this girl so like herself in her own girlhood, this gifted girl, 
this darling, would never be so stupid as tc marrv Caroline’s 
son. Not only was Mimi celebrated in New York and other 
cities for her marvellous paintings and praised for being ” the 
finest colourist since Tintoretto ” and “ one of the most ex- 
plicit and imaginative of modern painters,” but she had a 
mind and character. People were misled by her air of refine- 
ment and di^ified restraint and sudden, vivid smiles. 1^'hen d 
came to selling her paintings however, Mimi had the instincts 
of an excellent trader. 

She thought that her Aunt Carohhe was unjust to her son 
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Who could help loving John, so amusing, so colourful, so 
spngluly, so masculine, so strong, so brilliant? Of course 
John was very tiresome in insisting that a wife should be a 
wife and tliat this “ nonsense painting ” was only a feminine 
whim. He was not in the least impressed by the notices she 
received, nor the money. He had his grandfather’s obdurate 
attitude towards art. He saw no colour in Mimi’s work. He 
knew he was colour-blind. He concealed this physical flaw 
in carping, indulgent criticism. What in the world was Mimi 
trying to “ express,” to use the ridiculous modern term? Of 
course it was ail "play.” But Mimi was twenty-one, and it 
was time to marry, and her mother, Aunt Melinda, was agree- 
able to the marriage. 

“ You'll forget about all this when wc are married, sweet,” 
he would say to Mimi. 

" No,” said Mimi. feeling tired. “ Tliis is my life." 

" But a woman’s life is in her husband. Didn’t you know?” 

" Certainly, silly Johnny. But docs a woman have to lose 
her soul in marriage ? Docs she have to become only an eelro 
of her husband? Ha.sn't she a life, a spirit, a mind of her 
own? John, if and when wc marry, I don’t intend to give up 
my painting.” 

John was a darling, Mimi would think with a woman’s ten- 
derness. She did not know that John was afraid of her suc- 
cess. He often thouglit about his brother Ames. Ames had 
married Timothy’s daughter and had received three million 
dollars from his mother. John never forgot what he had 
overtieard and seen that day nearly five years ago and the 
evidences of his mother’s love for Mimi. The old girl should 
be good for at least three million dollars vriten he married 
Mimi Bothwcll. John w.as shrewd as well as intelligent. He 
had guessed that his mother’s gift to Ames was a vengeance, 
though what had inspired that vengeance he did not know. 

He himself was doing very well. He had his own law firm 
now, finally free from the stufl'mess of Tandy, Harkness and 
Swift. He was a criminal l.iwycr. If more sober law firms 
execrated him, and if judges looked at him mistrustfully and 
without admiration, it did not matter to him. He almost 
always won his cases, for he had a beguiling way, a virility, a 
confiding attitude, an amusing manner, a man-to-man ap- 
proach, which melted the most uncertain of juries. In some 
wav he always managed to get timid and wife-dominated men 
on them. He was their picture of the masculine male, burly, 
unafraid, free, independent, unharassed by intaansigent wives 
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and demanding daughters. He was the powerful Man, before 
whom women were silent. 

Mimi was his only problem. He truly loved and desired 
her. His hatred for her “ art ” rose from the fact that it 
appeared to be his contender, his rival. He wanted Mimi to 
devote herself to him, unlike his brother Ames, who wanted 
no devotion. He was willing that Mimi amuse herself with 
her painting, provided it did not interfere with her absorption 
in her husband. But he did not want Mimi to be publicly 
admired and acclaimed. That would draw her from him. 

Mimi thought John’s dislike of her art only a masculine 
jealousy, and almost lovable quirk. She could not understand 
his occasional and passionate outbursts against it. He felt his 
love menaced, as his father’s love had been menaced, and 
destroyed. John’s greatest need was for a docile and com- 
pliant wife who would adore him and would assure him that 
in all ways he was loved. 

Caroline said to Mimi, “You must never marry John. Of 
course you know better. He will ruin you. He’s really very 
stupid, you know. What does he know of your art? You 
have an obligation when you have a gift.” 

“ To whom?” asked Mimi with sudden sharpness. 

“ To yourself,” said Caroline. “ To others who gave it to 
you.” 

Mimi smiled then. She had no intention of stopping paint- 
ing. John would understand finally, dear strong, vigorous 
John, who was merely being pettish. He would understand 
that women in this era had a right to a life of their own. This 
was the twentieth century. John would learn that eventually. 
Her golden eyes would glow, thinking of John. 

She had seen her cousin Amy only once or twice since 
Amy’s marriage. Mimi had never liked Ames ; he seemed far 
and desultory to her, an enigma. But she loved Amy, so 
tender and weak and yielding. She was baffled by Amy’s 
babbling, however. What in heaven’s name was the child 
talking about with this insistence that she had “ failed ” 
Ames and was not pleasing him? “ If you please yourself, 
you please everybody,” said Mimi, who was in her way as 
innocent as Amy. It was a nice aphorism, she complimented 
herself, and just what little Amy needed. Amy looked at her 
with stark pleading, and Mimi was exasperated. 

Mimi had lost much of the artlessness of her girlhood, 
though not her honesty. She was less deluded than most 
young women her age, except in the case of her cousk^Iohn. 
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Slie was reserved in showing her emotions and affections, but 
with John she was ardent. On Christmas Eve, fearJess of the 
dark and the snow, she went to see her Aunt Caroline. She 
was never reconciled to the bleakness and grime and abandon- 
ment of the house, but she often reminded herself that every 
person had a right to his own way of life and should not be 
criticized for it unless it caused others pain or inconvenience. 
Caroline herself opened the door, for the maid had demanded 
and received the night off and the next day also. 

“ Mary,” said Caroline, and put out her large hands and 
pulled the girl into the dank hall. Mimi could make her smile 
almo-st immediately, as one smiles at a fire or a flower. “ But 
what are you doing here at night, and alone? Did you walk?” 

“It’s only a few miles.” said Mimi. Her cheeks were 
bright, her beautiful hazel eyes shining. She kissed Caroline, 
then looked at her searchingly. “ Are you sick?” she asked. 
“You don’t look well, dear Aunt Caroline.” 

“ I’m perfectly well,” said her aunt. Mimi removed her 
black seal coat and round seal hat, threw her muff on a chair, 
and shook out the flounces of her red wool frock. Her 
vitality lit the hall like a lamp. She put her arm about Caro- 
line, and they went into the dingy, dimly lit • dratving-room 
together, where the smallest of all possible fires lurked on the 
ash-strewn hearth. 

Caroline was happy that the girl was here but was anxious 
about her return. “ Oh. please don’t worry,” said Mimi. She 
looked at the fire and said, “ My brother Nat is coming for me 
in our sleigh at ten.” 

“ Your brother?” Caroline was not pleased. She had never 
seen Mimi’s twin and did not wish to see him. Mimi smiled at 
her. “ He looks just tike me,” she said. “ And like you.” She 
opened her purse. “ But I have brought you a present.” 

“I don’t want anyone in the house,” said Caroline. “I 
never see anyone.” 

“He doesn’t bite at all,” said Mimi. “Honestly.” 

She put a small box in Caroline’s unwilling hand. “ Well, 
aren’t you going to open it?” she asked. 

“A present?” said Caroline. No one ever gave her gifts. 
She opened it reluctantly. It was a large golden locket on a 
chain, beautifully worked. Caroline snapped the locket open, 
and Mimi’s smiling face, in miniature, looked up from her 
hands. “ 1 painted it myself,” said Mimi. 

Caroline could not speak ; her big fingers trembled as she 
held the trinket. “ There,” said Mimi, “ let me put it around 
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■your neck.” With loving fingers she pulled the chain about 
Caroline’s throat and stood off to admire the effect. Then she 
gently kissed Caroline’s cheek. “ I’ll be here with you always 
now,” she said. ' . 

Caroline put up her hand and touched the fine black hair 
that fell over the girl’s forehead. Here was truly her daughter, 
as Elizabeth had never been her daughter. She still could say 
nothing. Then she got heavily to her feet in silence and left 
the room. Mimi was not disturbed ; her aunt often did unex- 
pected things. So the girl sat down and waited ; then, 
muttering, got up again and threw a scuttle of coal on the 
fading fire and wielded the poker vigorously. Caroline re- 
turned to the room, holding a small picture in her hand. It 
was the painting of the Capri rocks and the Bay of Naples 
which she had bought for Tom so many years ago, the paint- 
ing which even Mimi had never seen. 

“ Here,” said Caroline. “ I’m not the only one who can get 
gifts.” 

Mimi exclaimed at the beauty, bent to the bustling fire, and 
examined the painting with her expert's eye. “ Genotti ! ” she 
cried in disbeUef and delight, “ Ves, yes! It actually is!” 

“ I don’t know,” said Caroline, happy again at the girl’s 
extreme pleasure. “ I don’t know any paintings any longer, 
except Who is that painter?” 

“ Why, only the best Italian painter in the world ! ” said 
Mimi. She studied the picture again. “ This is priceless ! His 
early style, his ‘ yellow ’ period. Where did you get it, Aunt 
Caroline? ” 

“ I bought it in Rome when I was very young,” said Caro- 
. line. She sat down, as if suddenly sick. “ Before I was mar- 
ried. Over thirty years ago.” Ihere was a tremor in her 
chest, a premonition, and she clenched her will against it. 
" For my husband.” She passed her hands over her clammy 
face. 

“I see,” said Mimi, who did not see at all. She paused. 
“ Do you really want me to have it, Aunt Caroline? Don’t 
you think it belongs to Ames or to John?” 

“ No,” said Caroline. 

“Do you know it is worth thousands of dollars?” 

“ Is it? ” said Caroline with interest. Their heads touched 
as they examined the painting. “ I always thought it very 
beautiful, Mary.” 

“ And that’s why you gave it to n 
like crying. 

P.T.L. 
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held the Genotti painting on her lap, and now she looked 
down at it. “ Aunt Caroline, I must tell you. John and I are 
going to be married in March.” 

” No,” said Caroline, and shook her head over and over. 
“No. That must never happen. Your mother, if she loves 
you, will never let it happen. Haven’t I told you all about 
him? I have told you so many times. It must not happen.” 

Mimi sighed. “ Mama is very fond of John. She’s very 
pleased about the wedding. Aunt Caroline. I came to-night 
not only to give you my Christmas gift but to tell you.” She 
looked up pleadingly, then started; “Aunt Caroline! Are 
you sick? What is the matter?” 

Caroline held up her hand. “ You must listen. How often 
must I teU you, Mary? I thou^t you had begun to h'sten. 
What more must I say to reach you? He is a bad man ; he 
and his brother are both bad men. You ” 

“ You didn’t mind Ames marrying Amy,” said Mimi. “ And 

Amy can’t take half as good care of herself as I can ” She 

stopped abruptly. But her astute aunt had heard the change in 
the girl’s voice, the sudden vague distress. She leaned towards 
Mimi. 

“Why should you say that?” she asked. “Is there some- 
thing wrong with Amy?” 

“ Of course not,” said Mimi hurriedly. “ But she’s a very 
shy girl ; she’d always been so sheltered. Imagine Amy living 
abroad for years, as I did ! She doesn’t know anything about 
people. They — bewilder her.” 

“I see,” said Caroline, looking at the girl’s face keenly. 
Was Ames making Amy wretched? She had not considered 
Amy at all, not as a human being, only as an object to aid her 
vengeance. 

She cried, “ Don’t you see? Ames is a bad man, and John 
is his brother. John is even worse than Ames! I can see in 
your face that you are trying to conceal somediing from me 
about Amy.” 

“ I didn’t say that Ames was making Amy wretched,” said 
Mimi. But she flushed guiltily. “ Ames is very worldly, and 
Amy knows so little. But I’m sure he is teaching her ; it’s 
only a matter of adjustment. Aunt Caroline, I’m not like 
Amy, and John isn’t like Ames. We are two different people.” 
She held out her hand pleadingly. “ You love me, don’t you. 
Aunt Caroline? And I love John, and he loves me. We’ll be 
very happy. You’ll see.” 

But Caroline stood up, her face darkly colour 
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ashen shadow under her cheekbones, the purplish patches 
under her sunken eyes, the faint blue along the edges of her 
big mouth. She had always eaten very little, yet she was 
heavy, almost monolithic. She rubbed the pin at her throat ; 
the pearl had darkened with age; the silver had dulled. She 
said to her image in the mirror, “ Tom, you must help me. I 
never believed that anyone survived after death — but you 
must help me. Tom?” There was only silence about her, 
except for a clattering of cups and saucers. Maizie was trying 
to find enough unchipped china for the tea Caroline intended 
to serve that afternoon. Caroline, listening, winced. There 
had been no tea served in this house for years before Eliza- 
beth’s death, and the last had been served when Elizabeth 
had made her disastrous return from Europe. Caroline went 
into Elizabeth’s room, still stark, austere, and very clean. 

She smoothed the white cotton snread on the bed and sat 
down near it. ,She said, “Elizabeth? Where are you, my 
child? There is a girl we must help, Elizabeth? Will you 
help me?” The room was full of cold clear light; Caroline 
could see the ocean rising and falling through the window, 
and the snow. Had Elizabeth ever really slept in this room? 
Had she ever sat in this chair? Had she ever lived here at all? 
No, thought Caroline, my child never lived except when she 
was in England. I don’t know why. I gave her all I had, all I 
could give. She never loved me, she never loved anyone but 
that man. How could you love one so weak, Elizabeth, who 
would listen to lies? Had he really cared for you, he would 
not have let you go. Does he ever think of you, Elizabeth? 
El'z-'hf'fh? 

Small gilt clouds moved across the sky; the sea lifted its 
breast in a vast dark heave. Caroline heard a tinkle of sleigh 
bells, and she rose wearily and went down. She sat by the 
drawing-room fire ; the tea table waited with its chipped, 
beautiful china. She saw that Maizie had polished the teapot 
and the other silver, but their crevices were still black and 
oily from neglect. The fire was high and warm, but Caroline 
felt as cold as death. She looked at the door, waiting. A tall 
and slender woman in her middle forties entered the room ; 
Caroline saw ash-fair hair, a lovely calm face with smoky 
grey eyes and a gentle pink mouth. She wore a long brown 
beaver coat and a broad beaver hat to match, loaded with 
beige ostrich plumes. 

“ Caroline?” she said, and her voice was the voice of the 
dead Cynthia. It was still very bright outsid"-^ the sun 
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reiiecun^ irum inc'suow^'-uui ucic it was u.uii aix^x 

of the lire. CaroHne-cbuld ^of'&nswer for a moment as the 
lady hesitated; on the thr^hdld. Then she -grunted, ‘-“Here; 
Come in. Near the fire.” " 

The lady came forward with her graceful and timid move- 
ments, loosening. .the coat which the untrained, girl had, not 
helped her remove. She removed her gloves. ^She 'reached 
Caroline, and the. two Women.lookcd at each -other' in: silence. 
. But the lady, was shocked ; she hardly recognized this old 
woman. “ Caroline?” she said uncertainly^ glad you 

asked me to come. I’ve wanted to for so long.’’ ,■ ' ; ‘ • , ‘ 

She held but her hand hopefully. Caroline looked. at’:ih'at 
hand, and then she touched the palm with the' tips .of - her 
fingers. The lady had the sensation that harsh stone had'been- 
' pressed .briefly against her flesh. She sat down and tried to 
• keep the pity from her face. “ Dear -Caroline ” she said.; - :■ 
. ■ “ I>bn’t say that,” said Caroline suddenly, .involuntarily. 
, ' “ First I must ask you one thing, for it is important, ■apd the 
- /time for secrecy has passed. Do you know I am y'pur sister?” 

“Oh yes,!’ said Melinda. “I’ve known for a long .time.’! 
■ ' Her 'smile left her face. “ Amanda told me — along time ago.”' 
“ But not your mother,” said Caroline brutally.. • 

“Please,” murmured Melinda in distress. •' \ , 

But Caroline hardly heard her ; she was searching for any 
resemblance in Melinda to their mutual father. And then .she 
; saw it, in the moulding of the cheek and chin, the strength 
about the mouth, the forehead. These had not been- evident 
in the face of the child Melinda, but years had broughl theni 
!but. Melinda sat like John Ames, upright,, firm, !and" quiet! 
Caroline looked away. She said hoarsely, “ No matter. You 
•■.Received my letter. I wrote you fully, so we wouldn’t need 
'!!t6o rnuch'.conversation. I asked you here. You came.. I don’t 
y- ihvite.pebple, except in extremity, and this is an extremity.” 

K, . / “ I’pa afraid you think it is." said Melinda apologetically. 
^ And , I’m afraid I don’t. You wrote me that you’ve been 
■ '• seeing my daughter M imi for years and that she’s like a 
.• daughter to you.” She smiled. “That made me very happy. 
Butj you. see, Mitiii is not the sort of girl who can deceive .'for 
. ve'iy long.' She’s told me all about it. Don’t be offerided. 
.'/--.Daughters, just' can’t keep, things from thqir mothers, can 
they?!’- . • ' 

■ Caroline thought of Elizabeth. Melinda thought of her, too, 
and jemembered that the girl had not„been dead a year. She 
V ' ■'said impulsively, I shouldn’t have spoken, of daughters. 


’aroline. I was so grieved about Elizabeth. I often visit her 
;rave. i'ou see ” Sue stopper, colouring. 

“ So it was you who planted the white rose bushes on her 
;rave,” said Caroline. 

“ My brother asked me to,” said Melinda, “ I hope you 
lon't iii.iiu. ’ 

Caroline could not help herself from speaking in a loud and 
»itter voice. “ He always sent flowers to her when she 
ouldn’t see them or care about them! Why did he let her 
;o? Why didn’t he marry her, my daughter? Lies? So 
ilizabeth let me know; I found a letter she had begun to 
vrite him. That was before she lost her mind. If he had 
vanted her — after he had persuaded her he did — he wouldn’t 
lave let her go, Timothy’s lies or no lies!” Her hands 
loubled on her lap. Her breath was fierce and uneven in the 
oom. “ What sort of man is it that would destroy a girl like 
hat with the feeble excuse of * lies ’?” 

Melinda was shaken. She was torn between her loyalty for 
Timothy and for William. But she saw the enormous agony 
m Caroline’s face, the rage and the despair, and she herself 
Vd.s a moaier an^ knew a mother's thouglits. 

She exclaimed, “You and Elizabeth never understood, 
Caroline!” Tears blurred her eyes. “You are wrong about 
Yilliam. He wanted to marry Elizabeth ; he loved her and he 
;till loves her. If it had meant hurting only himself and 
uining himself, he’d have married her. But there were 
jthers. My mother wrote me just before she died.” 

‘‘What? What?” cried Caronne, leaning towards her like 
i toppling monument. “Tell me! I must know!” 

Melinda shrank from that overpowering presence. “ It was 
Timothy. I’m afraid — Caroline, I’m afraid he hated you. I 
lever knew wny. Perhaps he env.ed you and resented your 
noney. I love him, but I don’t understand him.” Her tears 
rung on her lashes, then dropped. “ I lOve nim,” she repeated, 
ind her voice broke. “But he’s very strange. You see, be 
was very fond of William — ^William has never written him 
since Elizabeth — became so ill. Not once. He never answers 
Timothy’s letters.” 

“ Tell me ! ” said Caroline. 

Melinda was helpless before such huge imperiousness. 

My rhother said that Timothy hated Elizabeth because she 
was _ jur daughter. How can people hate so? Timothy had 
threatened — Caroline, if William had married Elizabeth, 
Timothy would have destroyed all of us. so th^Elizabeth 
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;■ tooi Tni sure:He doesn’t pursue His children through' eterh- 
;"ity, endlessly; punishing them !” - " • - - - 

. Her voiced sweef and 'piercing;'^fille(d the room; 'Ca^roline . 
;*■ said with hard insistence, “ 1 .hope He, isn’t: mercLful; If there , 

~ Is "a God.”, She looked, at the teapot as if it. were' a strange 
■: object. She lifted it arid-poured thejukewarm tea and said, “ I- 
-- should'have poured it before. It isn’t 'very warm now.”..’ 

- - ” it doesn’t matter,” said Melinda.- Had Caroline -really. •: 
:: touched her?. It seemed iricredible now, that in-voluntafy and 
..human gesture, that desperate. movement.- “ That girl,’.’ said- ^ 
■: Caroline. ''::’‘;She jiever thinks df.'turning oh the lights.’\She 
•made -no movement herself .to do so. It was apparent she 
preferred the safety' of dkrkness. . And now 'Melinda remem-. . 

: bered the shy and bulky and awkward young Caroline,' always 
■■ in the background, like an unwanted ghost, always o-verlooked, 

! always rejected. Oh, Caroline, thought Melinda with passion- 
ate pity. - 

“ Let- us, talk about Mary,” said' Caroline. “ That is why I 
asked you ;to come here.” • - , • - 

• . ''‘..Mary ? Oh, you niean Mimi,” said Melinda'. “You don’t 
want her to marry John: You think John will hurt her. I’ye , 

; . known John since he was a little boy, Caroline. Albert and I 
were, always very fond of hint. He’s so full of h'fe. And 
humour, -and -strength. He adores Mimi.” She could not 
uhderstand Caroline’s inflexible antagonism', for she had 
■ ' knowri'love all her life. ' 

A large piece of the soft coal suddenly blazed, lighting up 
, the women, in a yellow glare. Caroline saw Melinda’s face, 
earnest and gentle, arid she was full of bitterness. What did 
women like Melinda know of others? They judged by 
externals'; they- took' pleas^ant manners literally; they were 
•deceived by pleasing voices^ They urgently preferred to think 
' ' of the world as a lovely place, full of kindness and simplicity. 

Of what'were they afraid? Tlie truth? Yes, the truth would 


demolish these fragile creatures. 

, In' the end, these butterflies, these criers of happiness, these 
irriplorers who wished to be' reassured that they were -safe 
from living, were consumed like so many pretty snowflakes. 
'GThey talked of love, and love had its victims as well as hatred. 


: . On the tough battlefield of life their tinsel spears broke into a 
• ; thousand heatless sparks.'and they .were stricken. And they 
, never- understood even when fierce steel pierced their hearts 
: and killed' -thern. Fools^-. fools'!- 





■ . My, help cpmeth from the 'Lord, which made heaven; and ' 

earth; ■ • ' ‘ . psalms 121 

; ' , -■ ■' \ 

Afhes Sheldon, this warm latersummer Saturday., afternoon, 

I was carefully examining ^ some fine late-sixteenth-century 
Italian enamels under his -magnifying glass'.. Excellent 1', The 
Boston Museum had made a bid of twenty-five thousand 
dollars for them, but the dealer with whom Ames always dealt 
had confided that Ames could have them for three" thousand 
'dollars, less; out of- “ old ” friendship. But. twenty-two thou- 
sand dollars^ thought Ames, frowning. That would be fiis 
entire net profit for a year, excluding, of 'course, the income 
from . his wisely -invested thre^ million dollars" which his 
■mother, had. ^ven him. ' (He. reinvested the income, for it-was 
sacred -andmot to be used even for treasures.) For a moment 
he considered using that income for the purchase, but with a- 
revulsion .which would haVe pleased his mother he put the 
thought aside. He Considered his bank account. It held nearly 
fifty thousand dollars. He sighed. A loan? He shuddered 
from that thought also. There was nothing to do, of course, 
but to" use -half his bank account. 

-He suddenly felt- poverty-stricken and degraded.' -Arid, so 
feeling, he was, both frightened and humiliated. No .money 
had been forthcoming from either Timothy or Amanda. Of 
course,, on Amanda’s death, there would be a certain portion 
of the estate in behalf of her daughter, but Amanda appeared 
in fine health. Timothy had made it quite clear that he would 
-leave Amy only, one thousand dollars; the word had come 
. from, his wife. -He. had never forgiven his daughter for her 
marriage; So he, Ames, had literally a penniless girl on his 
hands who had brought him nothing. He discounted' the three 
.'million- dollars his mother had given him ; that was a separate 
department entirely. 

Not only was Amy penniless, but she was a fool. Ames 
- cbncentrated 'on Amy’s “ foolishness ” and on an even worse 
crime, she. had recently * committed. He reached out 
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desk and restudied a physician’s report, only another report 
to add to the unbearable six other reports he had received 
over the past five months. I’ve been had, thought Ames with 
sudden bitterness, indignation, and disgust. 

Everything was lost. That damned John's wife, Mimi 
Bothwell, was already doing her duty, John had happily 
written his brother from New York. (Ames overlooked the 
fact that his mother had not only violently opposed the mar- 
riage but had again vindictively informed John that he would 
not receive a penny from her, now or after her death.) Yes, 
thought Ames, I’ve been had. Saddled with a fool for a whole 
lifetime, a penniless fool. He felt so alarmed and so poor 
that he con'-' *h nk of ''my w I'l quick hatre'. He though' of 
her “ silly ” face, with the dark eyes growing so witlessly 
large and enormous over these months, the lost colour in her 
cheeks and lips, her thin young body that could no longer 
entice him. Prattler! Stupid! Not even a whole woman! 
He would look at her with disgust when she was in her pretty, 
girlish night dresses and turn from her, revolted. 

John could afford to be triumphant. There was (hat 
enormous Bothwell estate which Mimi would partly inherit! 
No wonder John was as smug as a tomcat who had drunk 
deeply of cream. Then John would have children, and they 
would inherit Caroline’s vast fortune. Leaning back in his 
chair, Ames tapped his teeth with a pencil. He could divorce 
Amy. who infuriated him with her foolish adoration and 
I clinging. What then? Ames considered his mother. How 
f-j would she look upon a divorce? Why, thought Ames with a 
I-' sudden surge of hope, she might even approve of .it. That 
would be more revenge on Timothy — a rejected and despised 
daughter again on his hands. He must consult a lawyer at 
once. He pulled a sheet of thick ivory paper towards him and 
wrote a rapid letter to his mother. 

“ I am enclosing a final report . . . Under the circum- 
stances, I am considering divorcing Amy.” He paused, 
glanced at his enamels. The sunlight streaming through a 
window in his elegant flat struck them, evoking blue, crimson, 
scarlet, green, and golden fire. Those old monks and artists 
knew how to do these things with infinite artistry and genius 
. and taste. No one any longer took the patience to work like 
this, and in this tumultuous twentieth-century world no one 
even cared to learn. Tlie enamels would grow increasingly 
priceless with. time. Ames touched them with real love and 


reverence. He' glanced.at;:his .cabinets. He had already pre- 
, pared a shelf for his new treasures. When he had finished 
. gloating and admiring he would draw tight curtains over .his 
. cabinets.' .He would not share .their glory with- others, and bis 
cabinets were always in'his library, and-tbe library 'W^' always 
■’ locked and he carried the key with hirh. 'He himself cleaned 
. the library and the cabinets and the treasures, as Caroline : 
■■ care'd for her secret hoard of paintings.. - .. 

-i . He looked at the letter he was writing to his rnother. Then 
a restless impatience came to him. .Why .write?.. He could go' 
.to, her. -His- irhpatience increased. Go to that decaying huge 
hoyel agairi? He.had been there only, three months ago and 
had felt a smothering. He remembered how that.house~had 
'. been .during faii early childhood, pleasant, sunlit, warm, 

• ■^polished. But hisTather had been' alive then. .VetThe house 

• had begun to dei^y and sift even before Tom's death*. .How 

• many rooms- did the old hag use now? Two bedrooms, one 
■ .'for' 'herself '.and one for the maid from the -village, and the 
Jdtchen, her gallery, and . what • used to be the- “ breakfast 

room,’-’ and her Jocked study. That -was all. The rest of the 
.rooms, all fourteen of -them, including the “help’s” room, 

. were,' never .entered, never cleaned. .They were as rrioulded as 
tombs and as earth now. They loomed over the old hag like a 
towering and poWv.ering anu moss-grown mausoleum,- and she' 
huddled in the depths beneath. -Toad, thought Ames. 

' ' . Yet, she still had. power. Houses were streaming up from 
Lyme -.and from -other directions, smallish and cheap little 
, r houses, crowded with, laughing children and inquisitive adults 
who'posse^'ed the repulsive American. spirit of neighbourli- 
iie^ and ffieridly curiosity.' Ames chuckled. The' bid hag' had 
handled the matter deftly. She had actually spent money to 
v/all in her property, high, stone walls with splintered glass on 
their tops; the .walls extended to the very shore. 'The waited 
. property. Was- like a. moated castle, in the midst of a teeming 
.town of barbarians; its massive iron gates always locked. 
■-.There-was a bell'oii.the gates; one yardced it and Caroline 
- carne. to admit a visitor — rare, indeed — or a tradesihan. 
•-, Sometimes the sullen maid strolled out, glowering, her hands 
... wet and grimy. . . ^ 

But it protected Caroline, and that was all that ,,rnattered. 
Them .was one way to reach' her which the walls "could not 
' ‘ .sto'p,-and that was the telephone; Am^ went into the beauti- 
'fill fell; stopped to admire his genuine Cezanr-'' ^^a moment. 
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^'■■■damask -ivalls. 'He,, actually 'glanc^', over his shoulder; more 
;■ than half. expecfinghb 'see ;_his'rTi&ther rushing at him. ' -V 
.Divorce? ’V 'she.hVied; Noj never, riever, ^-nev'er! ” • ' • 

r; . “ I’ve been: thiriking/of ;it for a corislderable’ time,” he 
■“ ^id, t^ing to tide over that -furious voice. “ I" didn’t know 

• you, 'objected to divorce.- Of -.Course First Families don’t in- 
'• dulge in.'it. often,” and 'now-:hls:.:owh.,.vo,ice turned vicious. 

'“.But .1: wasn’t 'aware; we were First Family.' That \vas 
Timothy’s rnain ' objection to me,- you . know.’! He' tried to 
laugh. - ■ 

But the furiouk.. voice thundered at Him again. ’“He isn’t 

• .First Farnily ! He’s. nothing biit gutter blood!.” 

. .“ Oh? ’’ said -Ames, standing up ;yery straight and beginning 

• -.to ismile. “Tell rhe. I’rn curious.” ' , 

- ' . -But Caroline had .fallen silent. “ Hallo, hallo?” said 'Ames, 

' . and'jiggled -the telephone hodk eagerly. . . . ' 

- ■ -.Then- Carolitie spoke . derisively. “It won’t do you ainy 
, . go.od,” she said. “ Don’t you remember that I’ni suppokd to 

be an .Esmond- too? His mother and mine were, twin sisters.” 

‘ . He looked at his smooth long face, so like Timothy’s except 
' for . -the sharp 'triangular chin with its deep if narrow .cleft. 

' His '^andfather and his'-father had been “ nobodies.” He had 
-entry in Boston .because of his “Esmond blood.” A nervous ' 
and/infuriated. itch began, between his lean shoulder blades. 

. ; “ I hope I’m no fool,”’ he said, trying to keep his tone reason-, 

. able. “ But I’m married to a fool and I’ve reached the end of 
. - my endurance.” . - " 

■ '.-i“ BuThot the end of rriy three million dollars,” ' said his' 

, mother brutally. -“ What’s wrong?” 

The. itch subsided a little. “I’d stand even a fool if she 
V - could give rrie' children,” said Ames. “ But Amy can’t.” He 
: winked at himself in the mirror as he said, “ I want children, 

’. - deeply.., Deeply.” -He put a note of baritone sincerity in his 
voice, i ' 

■ “Oh, you do, eh?” said Caroline. “Why? You’d make -a 
dreadful father ; you were a dreadful little boy, and I have ho 
, doubt but that you are a dreadful man.” She paused, then 

- said abruptly, “You haven’t been married a year yet. ' Give 

■-the girl time.” ' , ' 

He wanted to say, “I can’t bear sleeping in the same room- ' 
i ;-with'her; the very: air. becomes sticky .with sweetness whin 
she - breathes it. I’ detest - her.” But he held the words-.back 
.-and said instead, “ You will remember that- 1 you- last . 

- March that Amy had been seriously ill with^" \ 5 ia. -We 
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had the best men caring for her. She recovered her strength, 
very slowly, and then they gave her a most complete physical 

examination. She'd become lifeless ” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder, with you as her husband,” said 
Caroline. “ Well? Go on.” _ ■ ' 

“ Is it necessary to go into painful and intimate details?” 
a.sked Ames, who knew his mother to be excessively prudish. 
He could not see her dark flash, but he had no doubt that it 
was there. “ Since the first verdict that she’d never be able 
to have any children, we’ve had several consultations with 
other specialists. We even went to New York, to the best. 
Amy will never have any children.” 

“ Urn,” said Caroline. She considered. She said, “ I thiiik I 
understand. You aren't thinking of children, you’re thinking 
of natural and legal issue to inherit the Ames money. . Don't 
bother to try to deceive me with sentimentalities.” She 
paused. “I won’t bother to deceive you, either. You were 
born for the very same purpose,” 

“ I gathered that. Over all the years.” said Ames. He 
fumbled for one of his delicate Turkish cigarettes. “ Pardon 
me a moment.” He let the receiver swing as he lit the cigar- 
ette. He looked, a little startled, at his fingers. They were 
trembling. He wondered why. It was a very warm day ; be 
had a slight headache suddenly. “Yes,” he said, speaking 
again to his mother. “ I think I first knew when I was about 
four years old. I heard my father accusing you of that very 
•thing. Elizabeth wasn’t the only one who listened at doors, 
,^you know.” 

He could not see his mother at her desk in her study ; he 
could not see her shut her eyes as if she had been struck by r 
powerful pain which was almost unendurable. She hac 
known .so much tormented and abysmal sorrow. But this wa: 
quite different, and she could not recognize it as grief and the 
instantaneous black flowering of remorse. The pain did not 
ebb quickly. It retreated but remained as a vast dark haunt- 
ing in her mind, only a shadow waiting for features and form. 
“ — all the time,” Ames was saying lightly. 

“ What did you say?” asked Caroline in a voice so dull and 
empty that Ames became alert again. He repeated patiently,' 
“ We all knew it, even John, who had the least brains in the 
family, the least pcrccptiveness. Why, Elizabeth was only ten, 
and I was younger, when we discussed it. We thouglit it great 
fun to be born as cattle are born, for a definite purpose,” 
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“Elizabeth?” said Caroline so faintly that he could hardly 
hear her. 

“Why, certainly. She was a girl. And so she was more^ 
sensitive than we boys. That’s what made her a bloodless 
fiend. Probably.” 

The vast shadow sharpened . in Caroline’s mind. Ames 
smoked rapidly ; he felt a trifle breathless, as if he were 
suddenly running. He regarded the thought with surprise. 
He recalled that when he had heard his father’s accusations 
he had had this sensation, this quickening to flight. He be- 
came suddenly reckless. He said kindly, “ It’s much harder on 
a girl, you see. She had no — ^what do they call it now? — ^yes, 
resources. I don’t know ^vhy she went out of her head ; she 
was always peculiar, though, I remember. A girl likes to 
think she means something important to her mother besides 
her actual existence. So when whatever it was that came up, 
she hadn’t any strength to fight it. I wonder what it was.” 

His mother was silent. Ames smiled to himself. He rubbed 
his forehead with the back of his hand. He smoked again, 
rapidly. Then Caroline said in that same faint voice, “ Don’t 
pity yourself, Ames. Your father loved you and wanted you, 
and you all repaid him with contempt. Is that the return a 
parent can expect from children? You at least respected me. 
Or my money. That’s better than contempt.” 

“You taught us to despise our father,” said Ames. He no 
longer, at this moment, cared for his mother’s money. He 
would care later, he knew, but not now. “ Yes, we respected 
you and your money. We also hated you, all of us.” 

He felt vaguely nauseated. This damned heat! “ What did 
you say. Mother?” he asked gently. 

He could not see the enormous effort Caroline was making 
to speak through the huge pain. 

“ Don’t divorce Amy, Ames,” she said, and he was aston- 
ished to hear the pleading in her voice. 

He said, “ I want a woman who can give me ‘ natural and 
legal heirs,’ Mother. Just as you wanted them. I thought I 
explained.” 

“ You mustn’t divorce Amy. She’s a good little girl. I’ve 
not seen much of her, but she’s good. And she — cares — about 
you. You can’t throw that away.” 

“Is my staying married to her worth a Uttle money. 
Mother?” 

He waited. “ How much?” said Caroline, and she was 
defending herself and not only Amy. 
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Well, seeing that ' I’ll , never' have' tSe , man^girigV ot inc 
les estate because there’ll be no children, I, should say a 
/ million dollars.”'" - ■ ' - " ' / 

He knew his mother was flinching and cringing.^ Ss she 
vays did at the mention of large sums of ' money) He let 
r suffer, and winked anH smiled at himself.-in the mirror. * 

“ Twenty-five thousand dollars a year, from thisiyear on, as 
mg as you remain married to Amy,” said Garolihe; ; Her 
oice had become stronger ancT firmer. “ Even-'after I’m 'dead. 

'll call my lawyers noW.” ' . , c • 

"That’s, not a fraction of what John will get through 
vlinii’s share of the Bothwell estate,” said Amw, affecting 
dissatisfaction. “ Or what he’ll get from the estate you’ll' leave 
his children.” .".i 

“You don’t know,” said Caroline. She added, -'‘.‘Thi.rty 
thousand dollars a year. That is all I am going to" offer you," 
Ames was exultant. Not the endless millions .of The, Arnes 
money which should come rightfully to him, but iquitea sura. 
And what was that cryptic remark of his mother’s?,:.' 

“ Done!” he said. “ I suppose I can expect the first instal- 
ment almost immediately?” He thought of the enamels." 

“ Yes.” There was a click in his ear. Ames hung up.- He 
began to hum and went back to his locked library.-, He sat 
down and pondered. Was it possible the old girl was-sweH 
on Amy, that little prattling and apprehensive .fool?. In that 
case, there was hope of much more than his mother had 
offered, “ You don’t know,” she had said. Ames laughed 
aloud. Perhaps old- Johnny was due for a sfiock on -.his 
mother’s death. , ; - 

Griffith looked up from the board on which he was carefully 
slicing carrots for the julienne soup. “ Yes, madam?^’, he 'said 
to Amy. . Then he ran to the white-faced girl and caught her in 
his strong arms and helped her to a chair. “ Madam ! “^ he 
exclaimed. The girl sprawled in the chair like a broken doll,- 
her gloves and purse spilling to the floor, her head dropping. 
Her eyes were closed ; her mouth sagged. . Griffith held her, '• 
for- she would have fallen without his support. He wondered ' 
whether, to shout for the master, whom he had heard talking ; 
in the' hall for a considerable time. -■ 

Griffith looked down with deep pity and concern at the, 
fainting girl half in his arms, half on the chair. She appeared 
to.be dying. The soft dark hair spilled from under her ■wide 
grey silk - hat ; her thin throat palpitated feebly. -Then she 
■ m . ..' ' 



fc-l opened her eyes and looked at Griffith blankly, in a state of 
i-- extreme shock. 

“I heard,” she whispered slowly. “ I — was looking for my 

u; key, in my purse. I’m always losing it. Ames ” She 

swallowed and shivered. 

“ You should have rung, madam,” said Griffith. “ Fd have 
come.” . \ . 

But the blank, blind eyes only stared at him. “ He — was in 
the hall. His mother.” The whispering voice was almost too 
low to be heard, so Griffith bent closer. “ He was talking to 

1., his mother. Then he told his mother He wants to 

divorce me. I — I didn’t hear much after that, I don’t think.” 
She shook her head feebly. “ But there was something about 
money if he’d — if he’d — ^keep me.” 

Griffith’s face darkened. He should not be listening to this, 
he told himself sternly. He was only a servant. Young Mrs. 
Sheldon would regret this later. He said, “ It’s very hard to 
■ hear correctly through a stout wooden door, madam. Every- 
thing is blurred, distorted. Do you think I could leave you 
for a moment to get you a little refreshing brandy?” 

But Amy seized his arms in her little white hands. “ Grif- 
, fith ! I heard. He hates me.” The pathetic face lifted to his 
' with the dying expression in the eyes. “ I — ^I thought he loved 
me, Griffith.” She began to shake her head over and over, 
] and her loosened hair fell in solft clouds over her shoulders. “ I 
‘ found the key. I even had the door a little open — ^I think I 
I was stunned. He said it, Griffith, he said it. He hates me. I 
*; can’t have any children, you see.” And the eyes implored 
‘ him. 

“ Oh no, no, indeed,” said Griffith, overcome with his com- 
passionate distraction. “ You heard wrong, madam. Why, the 
master^ ” 

“ Hates me,” she said. She was like a shattered child cling- 
ing to him. “ He is all I have, Griffith. My father won’t see 
me. I can’t go to the house, you see. Papa found out I was 
visiting Mama, and he told her not to let me come any more. 
And my brothers — I hardly ever see them, Griffith. Mama 

comes here twice a month. The last time ” She coiild not 

goon. 

“ You were not in, madam,” said Griffith. Like a father, he 
smoothed the hair on one of Amy’s shoulders. " You were ill. 
' You didn’t want to worry your mother.” 

: “ Yes, Griffith. I wasn’t in,” she said. ” I t 

I drunk, Griffith.” 
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“ Ames doesn’t love me. That’s why I have to drink, to stop 
thinking about it, Griffith.” 

“ May I help you to your room, madam? ” said Griffith, 
more and more despairing. 

“ Y es, please get me some more brandy,” said Amy. “ Then 
t’ll be strong enough to walk.” Griffith did not move. 

” Please ! ” said Amy. Griffith took the glass away, refilled it, 
and returned. Amy swallowed the brandy as neatly as she had 
done before. He had seen drunkards in his time, and they 
had drunk as Amy drank, swiftly, as if seddng an anodyne. 
But surely this delicate shy child was not a drunkard. Dear 
God, thought Griffith, thinking of the whisky hidden in some 
drawer or closet in Amy’s room. Should he tell the master? 
Griffith shook his head. There was violence under Ames’ 
sleek exterior, but also a kind of wickedness which might 
find Amy’s awful condition hi^ly amusing. Rage or amuse- ' 
inent in this case would be equally disastrous to the girl. 

“ It’s because I’m so stupid,” the childish voice was con- 
tinuing. “ It’s not Ames’ fault. It’s all mine. Poor Ames.” 
Then she cried out, “ But how can I live without him. He’s 
all I have! I can talk to him better when I have my whisky. 
You see, you see? I’m not afraid of him then; I can make 
myself feel he loves me, though he doesn’t. It’s awful to be 
lonely, isn't it, Griffith?” 

She had talked rapidly, almost incoherently. She tried to 
get up, staggered, and Griffith caught her. She clung to him 
and began to laugh wildly. With consternation Griffith looked 
at the closed kitchen doors. 

“ I can’t sleep unless I drink,” Amy said after her laughter 
had abruptly stopped. “I can’t live, knowing — ^it’s always 
the knowing — isn’t it, Griffith?” 

“ Yes. That is it. The knowing,” he said with aching pity. 
Then he lifted her in his arms, swung open the kitchen door, 
crossed the hall on tiptoe to Amy’s room. He laid her down 
on the bed, removed her crumpled hat and her little grey 
slippers. He opened the windows. The girl was already deep 
in alcoholic slumber, her flushed face, like a child’s, turned 
into the pillow, her hair streaming about her. Griffith shut 
the door. He had come to a stern and desperate decision. 

. The butler went back to the kitchen. In about an hour he 
would take strong coffee to that child. He thought of what 
she had said. The “ knowing.” Yes, it was always th'’'’~^''e 
knowing that one was without love, and lonely, ar . 
doned. A drunkard did not have “ loved ones,” as tf 
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boy killed the Archduke of Austria and his wife? There have 
been many assassinations in Europe over the past one hundred 
years, and no war resulted from them. But this war was 
planned.” 

“By whom?” Henry asked incredulously. 

“ By people I hope you will never meet,” said Amanda. 
“From some of the opinions I’ve heard you airing recently, 
I am even more afraid that you’ve already met them.” She 
looked at the handsome, kind face of her son, so ingenuous 
and so honest, and shook her head. “ I’ve heard you talk 
very kindly about Eugene Debs, for instance. Where -did you 
first hear of him?” 

Henry looked bewildered. “Why, at the university, of 
course. Mother ” 

“There’s been a Communist organization in this country 
since 1872,” said Amanda. “Didn’t you know?” 

Henry considered this. “ But sociahsm isn’t communism, 
dear.” 

“ No? Of course it is. Despotism is only socialism in a 
hurry. I’ve recently heard.” 

“ But what has all this to do with us being prepared for any 
actuality, such as war?”- 

“Everything.” Amanda looked at her son with terror. 
“You and Harper! You are just the right age. Oh dear 
God! Deliver us from this evil!” 

The old lady was really getting old, Henry had thought 
with concerned affection. She was almost forty-five ; at that 
age one could get the most outlandish ideas. What had 
socialism and communism to do with that insane Kaiser’s war 
“ against humanity ”? Oh, there were profs at Harvard who 
were as cautious and as conservative, as far as this war was 
concerned,, as was President Wilson, and who hinted there 
were “ other matters ” hidden behind it, but they were never 
explicit. Henry considered, baffled. But other profs were 
vehement about America not only being prepared for actually 
engaging in the European imbroglio. They were great admir- 
ers of Eugene Debs ; they spoke of the “ class struggle ” and 
“ oppressed workers and criminals of great wealth.” They 
gave young men such as Henry Winslow, now in the law 
school, twinges of guilt and embarrassment and then fired 
them with the vague passion to do something about “ social 
iniquities.” 

“ I’m not sure I know exactly what is under all th-^’’ said 
Amanda, her round face red with urgency, “ but 
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h'hn. iri the mofnihjg-rbom;/,,. Hen'ry^^^ with -a ' long 

military stride, went to the morning-room. -The doors were' 
almost; never shut, but they,, were shut :nbw. ' Henry sighed,' 
knocked,' then opened the double doors; . ■ 

' His mother,' her round face blotched with -tears, her eyes' 
filled with them,, was sitting' there, with a. lean, 'middle-aged 
man. The man looked faintly familiar; if- was- hot, -until he 
.stood up respectfully-that Henry ..recognized him as .Ames’ 
butler^ , cook, and - houseman, ‘GrifBth. . Henry immediately 
thought .of his sister, whom he visited occasionally, perhaps 
every six weeks or sb.,: He didn’t like 'to . be dfsloyar to • his 
. father and was always' uncomfortable with • Amy, whom he 
deeply loved. (Why did she have to do this to Dad bn the 
very day he had been s'd shockingly defeated and had had his 
. stroke?,) •. . , . 

“ Is ' something wrong with Amy?”, Henry asked in ah 
unusually sha'fp tone, out of his affection for his sister. 

■ . “ Terribly wrong, dear,”- said Amanda. “ Sit down. Listen 
•carefully, Henry. Griffith has been telling me the whole story. 
Amy-:-Svdl, it seems Anies hates her and has been abusing her- 
in subtle ways almost since -the day they were married. 'He — 
never cared for her, Henry, not truly. I never .told you. But; 
his mother gave: him three million dollars to marry Aihy. 
Don’t look so damned incredulous!” cried poor Amanda 
wildly, '‘.You’ve got to accept some things as facts without 
everything being in black and white — that cornes from your 
damned law. training 1 I fell you, these things are true 1 Caro- 

, line. Amra wanted to revenge herself on your father ” 

- But- why?” asked Heniy. “ She put him on his way, didn’t 
she?’-’, ■ •' ; 

■‘‘.Never mind!” Amanda said in a muffled scream. ‘‘I 
know things you don’t you young careful-minded idiot! Oh, 
God, shut that door ; I hope your father hasn’t already heard 
me scrMching ! - Tight t ^shut it tight. Sit down ; don’t hover 
like a big damned befuddled bumblebee, Henr\ I Henry, yoii 
..must -just listen r\ , ... - - 

He. wouldn’t. have married her without that money, Heorv’. 
'■Of course he was-always after her, and perh.-.ps he did care a 
little about her, but he had to have that money. Now he 
thinks Amy’s a fool.; He’s a.lways calling her half-witted,- 1 
didn’t, know! I knew she was unhapp> about soraethbir. pe 
silly, timid little thing, but she’d never ceil tne .m' 

! now 'he’s driven hep to drink.”,. 
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"Nonsense,” said Henry, paling. “ I— I’ve never seen her. 

What is all this? It sounds pretty ridiculous to me.” He 

turned to Griffith and said sternly, his kind young face tight, 

“What are these wild stories you’ve brought. myr Mrs., 

Winslow?” 

“Oh, Henry!” said Amanda, weeping again. “ Just listen. 
Griffith.is like a father to Amy. He wants us to help her. A 
few nights ago Amy heard Ames telling Caroline that he was 
going to divorce Amy, and then apparently Caroline offered 
him money not to. She just wants him to keep on torturing 
your little sister! She hates all of us so!” 

“Divorce? Torture? Mother, you haven’t swallowed all 
this?” He again turned to Griffith. “Are you trying td get 
even with Mr. Sheldon? Has he fired you or something?” 

“ No, sir, he has not. I am still in his employ, and he pays , 
me a large salary. But Mrs. Winslow is merely condensing 
what I have been telling her for over an hour.” Griffith spoke 
with dignity. Then his long slash of a mouth shook. “Fm.’ 
afraid I am partly to blame, perhaps a great deal to blame. ' 
When young Mrs. Sheldon would be more distressed I would 
bring her a glass of brandy, to calm her. She spent much time 
with me in the kitchen. She was so lonely, you see ; she had 
no one to talk with, to confide in, except me. , She could 
hardly tel! her mother that so early in her marriage she was 
being derided and abused and tormented by a — by a young 
man who is strangely — shall we say — corrupt? Perhaps it is 
not his fault. 

“ Mrs. Sheldon would come crying into the kitchen at all 
hours, very badly shocked and shaken, sir. And I would give 
her brandy. I only thought to soothe her, to calm her. Had I • 
thought that it would lead to — this — this — I’d have cut my 
right hand off first, sir, and you must believe me,” 

Henry bent his curly dark head and consHered this for 
some long moments. Like his mother, he had a bright colour. 

It was all gone when he finally lifted his head. 

“ But, accepting all these things tentatively, why should. 
Ames want to divorce Amy? They haven’t been married a 
year yet.” 

Griffith hesitated, coughed. Amanda said, " I didn’t know 
until to-day, when Griffith told me. Amy will never be able 
to have children. Don’t ask me for details ! Just listen ! And 
so Ames really hates her now. He wanted children who 
would inherit his mother’s money.” 

“A drunkard? Amy?” said Henry after a moment’s con- 
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templatioii. “rjust.can’t'believe it/'V-Thea he clenched "his big 
hands. “ I’ll :beat-“Aftes—I|ll 'kill him-.”v: f /'T.. ' 

^'“ Poii’t be.hysterical,” said- his mo, ther . with some' m'alicd as- 
she remerabered'that'Henry hVd called her that when she .had 
prbtKted some of his.- jdeasi. Then the malice was gone in 
fresh tears. .“We’ve got to -get Arny -away from 'him I .Wev 
must! .She’s -drunk almost therwhble -time. no.w, Griffith tells’ 
me.' '&h, my God!’ I’ve heard rumours all over Boston. that 
Amy • doesn’t\seem - herself.’ And sly smiles' at me.. People 
know, Henry ; we are the only dnes-who didn’t; We, -must get 
Amy away^befom she dies, poor; darling, little, -baby.”, : ; 

.• '“He hates her because she can’t have children?”- said 
Henry,- who 'Was methodical and orderly in his thoughts. -“ Oh. 
yes, you’ve said- -the money. He married .her because "bis . 
mother -bribed him. to. ^ I’ve never heard anything like this 
before;- it: sOunds^r-J — ” _ ' ■ 

• “ You’ve, been a ; shielded' infant all your, life!” cried- 
Amanda.-: “ A downy infant!,. Loved, protected;' pampered, 
secure!: ■What'a'horrible, thing to do to. children !. Then -when - 
they, come face tp-face -with reality they.-are lost and wander- 
ing and lo'ok' empty,' just as you’re doing, 'Henry, -Pamn it, 
boy,.^ow up "this very minute! t need your help. And for- , 
give m'e for keeping .you a'child until you were this age!” : ' 

i.Dev'astated,- she thought of Amy, who had suffered the most' ' 
from her childish belief that mankind was good and kind and 
decent, inclined -to virtue rather than evil, to justice rather 
than chielty, to honour rather than theft, to life rather than 
death;- , 

'■-“Oh, dear, dear God, ’’.wailed Amanda as her son paced 
. up and down .the .small but handsome room with its.view of a 
walled gardeiiI-’“-What a family'' -that is, the Sheldons! -And 
■the Winslows;. coining down to that! And-in the centre of-all 
this mfsery-Kilaroline Ames. How can any woman' be as 
' horrible. as this?” ■ • » . ■ 

Griffith coughed again. “.Perhaps she is not, madam,” he 
offered.; “I have seen these matriarchs in London, in the 
counties, in New York and Boston. You will remember, if 
yoii’ir pardoii me, that .the Recording Angels will not take as 
ah excuse for your wickedness that the world of men has . 
abused you,- or -parents, or children or brothers or sisters,^ or 
ffriends or neighhdurs, or even, enemies. Each man moulds .his 
.own soul. If -Mr. Ames is what he Is, he as well as his mother 
is guilty.” ' ' ■ 


Hetin* stopped abruptly in front of him. His young fiKt, 
was hard and siill. We aren't blaming yon for Amy's—hef 
bad habits. Yon did your best. Indeed, we should thank yoii, 
for your concern, Griffith, and that you came to us to ask help, 
for my sister." - . ‘ 

He looked at his' mother. “ I know law. Mother., You c.aa't 
just abduct Amy or persuade her to leave her husband again.«t, 
her real will. Apparently she likes that swine, or. she'd havt' 
come to us for help herself. Moreover, if you do bring her . 
here and prevent her from seeing Ames, he could sue you anj 
Dad for alienating his wife’s atTeclion.s and iniluciicing her 
.against him. He’s just the sort. Wouldn’t you .agree?” he- 
aSted Griffith. . 

, *‘ Yes indeed, sir. I have thought of (hat very thing myself.. 
But the young lady will die if she remains with her Inwband." 
He paused. He looked at Amanda. ” There is something chi. ■ 
'Mrs. Winslow. I have protected Mrs. Sheldon from her hus- 
band t he did not discover that she had a — a weakne.s.s— until 
three days ago. You sec. they occupy separate bedrooms," ; 
He looked down at his hands modestly. “ But three days ago, : 
on a morning, he went into her bedroom and found her 
already drunk, with the very bottle beside licr.” 

“Well?” said Henry after Griffith had paused for some,-, 
time. The older man lifted his eyes wretchedly. • 

“This will make you very unhappy, sir. But Mr. Ann'.'! , 
:.xprc.ssed himself as outraged. At any rate, I heard the young 
ady scream and ran to her assistance, to discover her ini'!- 
band ” 

He could not go on. But Hcniy looked down at him tim!' 
moment by moment the young man grew older and he was no 
longer a boy. 

“ So,” said Henry, “ you discovered him si.apping Iter am! 
probably calling her filthy names.” 

“ Yes, that is it, sir.” 

" Amy, beaten?” said Amanda faintly. “ Amy, cursed? 
Our little Amy! Why, no one even smacked her, not once in 
her whole life, not even I ! No one even raised a voice to her! 
Amy!” 

Henry did not speak like a boy now ; lie did hot repeat. 

“ I’ll kill him.” He just stood and thought .and he seemed to 
grow taller and wider. He said to Griffith, “ You will testify 
to this, if necessary, in court?” 

, “Yes. 1 came to suggest that myself,” 
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Henry smiled , at' him briefly; while his' pother, 'cried and 
mb'pped at her .face and swollen eyes. “ Good,” he said. 

However, ’’.said Griffith,- “as I have met- ladies', like Mrs.. 
Sheldom^Mr.-Ames’.mothery.I suggest, that ;yb.u permit me to 
see 'her rayseffi.and explain -the.'situatidh 'and .ask her assist- 
ance.’-’ , „ • ■ • 

“ Caroline !” shrieked Amanda. “ Are you mad? Caroline ' 
Ames!” ■ .. 

, “ Hush, Mother,” said Henry Severely, still looking at 
Griffith.'.,” When are you thinking of going?” ■■ . ■' ■ ' 

“I .believe there is, a train' to Lyme vvithin a half hour,” 
said Griffith, taking ’.out a large old gold watch and studying 
it. , • - V ■ -' ■ ' . . . - ■■■ 

“You. aren’t 'serious!”, exclaimed Amanda. ' “She’s 'the 
most hateful and detestable creature in the world! . Have” you 
forgotten that she bribed her son to elope with my little' girl ' 
so that Timothy would, be. injured and hurt? This hews about 
my child will only make her happier.” * ; - 

- Griffith shook his head. “.I’ve never met Mrs. Sheldon,- but' 
the family history has interested me and I have studied it, ■ She ■ 
has. a reputation for high integrity and strictness of character. ■ 
.Perhaps she was, indeed, looking for revenge on. Mr. Winslow - 
for something we do hot know, but she is, after all,.a.-mother, 
and -l' cannot feel that she bears little Mrs. Sheldon- any 
malice; \ There are imponderables that I know.” ' 

“ Well, -then,” said Heniy, “.arm yourself with those im- 
ponderables, Griffith! I'll’ drive you to the station myself. 
But I’d advise you to telephone Caroline first. She's Wiled 
herself- ip, I hear.”.., ^ 

. He led Griffith out to the hall to telephone, then ran lightly 
uj^tairs to listen at his father’s door. There Was only silence 
behind' it, so he leaned over the stairway and nodded to 
Griffilfi. .G.riffith asked the operator to connect him with Mrs. 
Tltoraas Sheldon of .Lyme and waited. The only sound in 
the great- pleasant house was the muffled sobbing of Amanda 
in, the morning-room nearby. ' 

“Ate you . there? asked Griffith politely. “Ah, y^. Will 
you. please inform' Mrs. Sheldon that a gentleman "wishes To 
call. upon her within the hour on a matter of the gravest 
importance— concerning Mr. Ames Sheldon and three million 
dollars?” Henry’' smiled down at him grimly, leaning his 
-elbows oh the balustrade.' The two waited. Then Griffith 
said, “’No,! cannot, give -my name. I hope you impressed 
Mrs.' Sheldon with the importance Yes, I will wait.” 
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Griffith stood thinly poised in his respectable' black broad- 
cloth suit and stiff white collar, leaning courteously towards . , 
the telephone. Then he said, “ Yes? Thank you. No, I will 
not give my name over the telephone, as I have mentioned 
before. Very sorry, indeed.” ' / ■ 

They waited again. Griffith murmured, “ Most extraordin- 
arily incompetent young woman, that, sir. She does not sound 
her consonants.” Then he bowed to the telephone and said, 

“ Thank you. I shall be there shortly.” 

He hung up the receiver and nodded to, Henry., “ I think,” 
he said thoughtfully, “ that I have aroused Mrs. Sheldon's , 
curiosity. Ladies are very similar, I have discovered.” 

As Henry drove Griffith to the station he found himself , 
thinking of the servant not as a menial but as a friend in... 
whom one could confide. He said, driving rapidly through 
the warm and golden streets of summer Boston, “There's my 
father, you know. He's almost an invalid now. since his 
stroke. He can walk with difficulty, with a cane. but his left ■ 
leg drags, and his left arm is weak, and sometimes he can’t • 
e.xpress himself clearly. He’s become an old man since last 
November. Two very bad blows in one day, you see, the 
election and then my sister. He won’t let us even mention her,, 
in our house ; he’d be infuriated if he knew my brother and I - 
visit her sometimes. If we can get this thing straight and my . . 
sister away from Ames, what shall we do?” 

" I am sure that when you bring her home she will be 
welcomed by her father,” said Griffith. 

Henry nodded. He said, “ My mother hates herself for 
Amy’s being as she is now. But it was my father’s doing, you 
know. He never let Amy become a woman. He thought-, 
women should be dependent and clinging and soft and sweet ; 
he thought they should never have an opinion of their own or , 
iny intelligence, really. Their whole lives, he thinks, should 
revolve about the men in their families.” 

“ No doubt there were ladies of very independent character 
in his life,” said Griffith, after a moment’s thought. “His- 
nother, perhaps. And ” 

“ Oh, Mother,” said Henry. “ My mother is filled to the. , 
srim with common sense, and I’ve noticed that most men 
■esent common sense. And then, of course, there was old ■ 
iilaroline, who is sort of Uke a monument in the family. Dad 
rated her. We men are always telling women to be sensible, 
rut when they are we resent it. We are weak characters, 
iren’t we?” 
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You’re entirely too moral for me, I’m afraid. Don’t yon 
remember what Macaulay said about his own countrymen? 
‘We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the public in one of, 
its periodic fits of morality.’” 

“ And I,” said Mr. Chalmers, “ know no’ spectacle so tragic 
as any nation which does not have ‘ periodic fits of morality.' 
That nation is already dead.” He paused. “ Your fellov/ 
Americans ” . ' ' 

“ I’ve told you, they’re nothing to me ! ” exclaimed Caro- 
line. “ Why should they be?” 

“If you don’t know by instinct and by emotion and affec-. 
tion, then I can’t convince you,” said Higsby, and he pulled 
his fat thighs over the torn fabric of his chair and stood up. 
Caroline immediately jerked the bell rope, and when' her 
slatternly maid sullenly appeared at the doorway Caroline , 
ordered her to call a hack for Mr. Chalmers. , 

Higsby said, “ When you see the despair, bankruptcy and 
ruin and slavery in this country, Caroline, you’ll regret you. 
didn’t help us.” 

“ I doubt it,” said Caroline, and left the room with her 
lumbering stride. She did not hear Mr. Chalmers go ; she had 
forgotten him by the time she opened her study door. She 
made her usual late-morning calls to her brokers in New ' 
York, called her New York bank and her Boston office. Then 
suddenly she was aware of the intense silence about her. For ■ 
the first time it was an intrusion, not a protection. She looked 
about her uneasily. She glanced through the large uncur-- 
tained window at the blue and shimmering ocean. There-was 
no hint of a storm. Nevertheless, she had the impression 
that something calamitous was brewing. “ Nonsense,” she 
said aloud, “ it’s just that foolish Higsby and his siiiy pro- 
phecies. What or who can harm me, with my money and 
my power?” 

She ponderou-sly leaned back in her chair and contemplated 
her money and power. She would be safe. But the uneasiness, 
persisted. Exasperated, she threw down her pen and went to 
her gallery, where there was always peace and understanding 
for her, and quiet. 

She had hung Mimi Bothwell’s little painting of the girl on ’ 
the boulder, with the bright red ribbon in her hair, in a con- 
spicuous spot. But she avoided looking at it now. She could 
not remove it. and still she would not look at it since the day 
her son John had married Mimi. She had offered John 
money not to marry the girl and had been confused by his 
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refusal.- “ You don’t seem to understand that I ^vant Mimi,” 
be had said smilingly. 

“ Y ou mean,” said Caroline, “ the Bothwell money, don’t 
you?” 

She had been surprised when John did not answer, imme- 
Jiately. He had finally said, “ Partly, but not completely. I 
should have wanted to marry Mimi without the money.” 

Caroline had not believed that. “ Again, I warn you that if 
you marry her there’ll be nothing for you. And nothing for 
your children.” 

That had caused John intense anger and dismay. “What 
the hell will you do with your money? Leave it to Ames’ 
ind Amy’s brats entirely?” 

“ Perhaps.” She thought she had reached hint. Certainly 
be was staring at her murderously. But he stood up at last 
ind said, “ Well, so that’s it. I am still going to marry Mimi.” 

Caroline had received a wedding invitation from Melinda 
ind had thrown it into the fire. She sent no gift. She had not- 
;een either John or Mimi since that cold bright day in March 
when they had been married in the Bothwell house in Boston, 
fhe girl, Carolis^ said to faerseJf, deserved John, apparently. 
3ut she had never recovered from the grief of the marriage. 
It was as if Mimi, too, were buried on the hill with Elizabeth. 
There had even been one frightening occasion wh^n Caroline, 
visiting Elizabeth’s grave, had actually looked for Mimi’s. 
The stunning realization that she had been so looking had 
upset Caroline for. days and had given her another fear, this 
time for herself. In consequence she had visited a physician 
in Boston. What had the fool said? “ It is your heart, Mrs. 
Sheldon. It is badly overstrained ; I don’t want to be too 
technical. There are indications of stress. At your age ” 

“ Nonsense,” said Caroline. “ I have no physical stresses 
and never have had. What are you going to charge me for 
this concoction of yours?” And she looked distastefully at 
the bottle of digitalis in her hand. “ Doctors always over- 
charge those they think' are rich.” 

The young doctor had smiled wryly. “ Suppose you give a 
donation to the Sisters of Charity Hospital in tlie city,” he 
said. 

The digitalis had helped her very much. Therefore, she 
considered herself cured of whatever had ailed her. She had 
not feared for her heart ; she had feared for her m^. She 
could feel a new anger now. Mimi had betrayed.hr ‘ "^her 
love. “ Everyone is alike at the last,” she wo"''’ ' 
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self-portrait of her grandfather. “ I thought Mimi tvas ' 
different. But I was wrong.” ' ■ - ' 

So she did hot look at Mimi’s little painting ■ which so 
resembled her young self and she could not take it down. She 
merely avoided glancing at it. Mimi was no part of her life 
any longer; where the' girl had lived in Caroline there was 
now a huge sick place. Cynthia, Melinda, Minii: they had . 
all injured her to a most terrible extent. She would never 
forgive any of them. As for John, she had removed him 
neatly from her consciousness as if he had never existed; it •, 
had been no trouble at all for her. , ; 

She talked to her grandfather. “ I don’t know why I feel 
calamity in the air,” she said to him. “ Of course, at my age, 
it is expected that I be nervous at times. Occasionally melan- - 
choly. But not morbid, I trust! Was it peaceful when you 
were alive? Of course not. ■ . ^ 

“ My father, your son, used to say that men .were devils. 
So there was no peace, ever, in this world. Was there?” 

The portrait looked into her eyes, and the gentle smile 
appeared alive. “Except,” said Caroline astonishingly, “ia' 
some people’s souls.” 

She considered her own remark, and a vague and enormous . 
distress came to her. She said, “ Now that was a' foolish 
remark, wasn’t it.” 

She looked into her grandfather’s eyes. “Were.you;at 
* peace?” she demanded. The calm and tender face snfiiled at 
her. She stepped back and rubbed her right cheek. She 
muttered, “ Yes. Yes, you were. In spite of everything.” 

She was so overcome that she had to sit down in the one 
chair in the gallery. Her whole body felt heavy and old and 
overpoweringly tired. Had she forgotten to take her last dose 
of medicine? No, she had taken it at ten o’clock. But she 
could feel a dull loud thumping in her chest. “ I’ve said 
everj’thing to you that I possibly could,” she said. “ I’ve told 
you everything. You know all about me. But now there 
seems to be so much that I haven’t told you, though I don’t 
know what it is. Do you know?” 

It was absurd, of course, to believe that someone living 
' was in the gallery with her and that his face was reflected in 
the portrait. “ What?” muttered Caroline. She pushed herself 
to her feet, then caught the back of the chair. A doomful 
atmosphere filled the sunny room in spite of the fresh sea 
wind that gushed through the window. Caroline swung her 
white head slowly and ponderously from side to side, trying 
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to breathe through a sensation of smothering. “ I’m all alone,” 
she muttered. “ I always wanted to be alone, except for Beth 
and my father. And Tom.” 

She looked at the portrait “ Where are they? ” she said, 

" Where are you? And Oh, God! Where am I?” She 

forced herself, wavering step by step, to her grandfather’s 
paintings. She looked at the tower, at the church and the 
fearful sky. And finally she looked at the painting of the 
blindfolded man wandering among the gigantic boulders 
against the apocalyptic mountains. She leaned towards it, 
pressing her hands against her big breast. Who was that 
man? Surely she recognized the half-hidden face! What 
was his name? His groping hands, his staggering blind step, 
his shrouded eyes — they were all familiar. Where had she 
seen him? He had walked like that,' fumbling in self-willed 
darkness. Looking, searching. For what? 

“I knew you!” Caroline shouted. “You’re as familiar to 
me as myself! Why didn’t I see that before?” She appealed 
to her grandfather’s portrait. “ You knew him too! Tell me! 
You see, I must know. It’s terribly important for me to know, 
and I don’t know why.” 

The vague distress became terrible now. She had only to 
listen to it. “ No, no!” she cried, retreating. “ Don’t tell me! 

I mustn’t know ! If I do — ^if I do ” 

She put her hands over her face. “ I’ll die if I know,” she 
said through her fingers. “ You must never tell me. All my 
reason for living will be gone then.” 

Heavily but rapidly she ran to the door. Then she stopped 
and looked back over her shoulder, and her eyes struck on 
Mimi’s painting of the hopeful young girl on the boulder 
looking eagerly to her left, waiting. “No,” said Caroline. 
“ There was never anything to wait for. It was all a lie.” She 
thought of her children, and they were like cardboard litho- 
graphs to her, even Elizabeth. “ A lie,” she repeated ; a great 
pain struck her heart and she gasped under it. But she pulled 
open the door, stepped into the hall, and locked the door 
behind her. She did not know that tears were pouring down 
her cheeks ; the slatternly maid, suddenly materializing in 
the dusk of the dusty hall, saw them and stared curiously, 
‘‘What do you want?” said Caroline. 

The girl peered at the evidences of unconscious weeping. 
She licked her Ups. “ Why, there’s a big red autern— -^11 at the 
gate. Mrs. John Sheldon, and she’s got to si 
“ Send her away,” said Caroline with imm 
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D like her own. She felt the desperate clinging, the loneliness, 
le abandonment. “ Dear Aunt Caroline,” said Mimi, and 
wallowed so that she would not burst into tears. 

Caroline clung to the hand and blinked her eyes in the sun- 
ght, old sunken yellowish eyes. She said, “The lock., it’s 
ae lock.” She looked at Mimi’s pretty and sorrowful face, at 
tie red lips that tried to smile and could only tremble, at the 
olden eyes shining with tears. “ It’s the lock,” said Caroline, 
n a far dull voice, as if explaining. 

“ Yes, dear,” said Mimi. The sea wind moved her cloud of 
lark hair. 

“ I must open the lock,” said Caroline. 

“ Of course,” said Mimi. 

“ So you can come in,” said Caroline in that anxious voice 
if explanation. 

She needed both hands to open the lock, and the key was on 
i ring in the pocket of her frayed black dress. But she would 
lot release Mimi’s hand. She held to life, to youth, to beauty, 
;o herself, to the young Caroline Ames. 

Mimi understood, in her sad and perceptive young mind. 
She held her aunt’s hand firmly. Then, to her relief, she saw 
the maid hovering avidly at the eiid of the path. " Come 
here, please,” she called. The girl came running, eager to see 
this extraordinary thing so she could gossip about it in the 
village. She stared at Mimi when she reached the gate; she 
stared at the clasped hands. Why, that was the funniest 
thing! She wanted to laugh out loud, the old woman clamp- 
ing on to the hand of this young woman. 

“ Do you know where the key is?” Mimi said sharply. 

“ Why, sure, ma’am,” said the girl, inclining her head with 
sly derision at the silent and clutching Caroline, and speaking 
as if Caroline were not present. “ She keeps the key on a 
big ring in her pocket. Right there.” 

“ Well, take it out and open the gate,” said Mimi in a voice 
that flogged the girl angrily. “ What are you waiting for? 
Stop staring. Can’t you see my aunt is sick? Open the 
gate!” . 

The cold command in Mimi’s voice startled the girl into fast 
action. She thrust her hand into Caroline’s pocket and pulled 
out the clattering ring of keys. Gulls cried in theshining 
silence ; the wild and dying brush rustled. G- still 

looked blindly at Mimi’s face. Then the '• - 

lock open and stepped back. “ You just got 
she said sullenly. Who did this girl, no ol 
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think she was, .anyways,, yelling at people like -.they were 
dogs or something? She, MaizJe, was as good as anybody 
else, and she wasn’t going to take this ordering around like 
she was nobody at ali. ‘ That’s what everybody said nowa- 
days; you didn't'.take orders if you'd a mind not to, not even' 
from a rich- somebody in a big shiny red autermobil with-a 
fella in a silly uniform like a policeman. 

“You may go now,” said Mimi, seeing the malice on the 
girl’s face. 

Oh, was that so? But Maizie scuttled away reluctantly. 

Mimi said gently to her aunt, “ Dear, the lock's open. May.;- 
'I come in?" - , ■ • ' 

' ^roline started. She blinked again, rapidly. Then she . 
retreated in silence, and Mimi pushed the creaking gate open ; 
and stood beside her aunt. Caroline’s face changed from - 
an expression of far lostness and despair to one of immediate 
attention. She was herself again. ' 

“Why did you come here?” she demanded. “What do. 
you want?” . . . 

Mimi was dismayed. “ I wanted to talk to you, dear Aunt 
Caroline.” . ■! ■ 

" What for? ” The voice was no longer, wandering and , 
vague, but loud and bitter. 

“ Aren’t you going to invite me into the house?” asked 
Mimi. 

t Caroline was silent. She studied the girl acutely. She said 
* in anger, “ I see you’re going to have a baby. What stupid- 
ity.” . ' 

Mimi reached out to take the big arm in its fraying old 
bombazine, but Caroline moved back repudiatingly. “ I told 
you not to come again,” she said. “ But you are here.- Very 
well. Come into the house.” She turned about and marched 
slowly but steadily away. Mimi sighed. Very carefully she 
picked her way over the lumpy gravel and followed her aunt. 
When she reached the steps of the house Caroline was not in . 
sight. Mimi stopped for a moment to survey the rank jungle - 
growth within the walls, the dead and tattered leave.s mingling 
with fierce green ones, the waving grass, the weed-covered 
mounds' which once were flower beds. Sticks of an old 
arbour pointed sharply against the blue sky. There was a 
stench of mould and death in this place. The walls resembled 
the walls of a prison. 

The girl, sighing, tested each splintered step before resting 
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her weight upon it and entered the house. There were win- 
dows, but there was no sun in this silent dark place. Mimi 
could smell the rotting furniture and rugs and woodwork; 
she had glimpses of rags of old draperies. It was much worse 
than her memory of only a few months ago. The bleared 
windows shut out air and light. But the silence was the 
worst. Mimi went into the parlour and found her aunt 
sitting tall and stiff in a chair, her back to her visitor. So 
Mimi walked into the room, found a chair facing her aunt. 

“ What do you want? ” Caroline demanded. “ I’m a busy 
person, so you must speak briefly.” 

She would not look at Mimi. Her eyes were fixed on the 
floor. 

“ I came for two reasons,” said Mimi in a soft voice. “ I’ve 
always wanted to come, but you never answered my letters or 
my telephone calls. You didn’t remember that you loved me 
one time. Aunt Caroline. And that I love you.” 

Caroline’s grey lips moved contemptuously. “ Did you?” 
she said. She still would not look at the girl. “ I told you 
not to marry my son John. You wouldn’t listen. You thought 
you knew more about him than I do. I suppose you are 
happy.” 

“ Yes,” said Mimi. “ I am. Aunt Caroline, don’t you wear 
the locket I gave you?” 

“ No,” said Caroline. “ Why should I? I’m not senti- 
mental. Well?” 

All right,” said Mimi sadly. “ Now I’ll tell you my 
second reason for coming. Please listen to me. My cousin 
Amy, who’s married to your son Ames. I saw her yesterday 
in Boston. I went in to shop, for I’ve been visiting Mama the 
last two weeks. John thought I’d feel a little better at the 
seashore, and I did want to spend some time talking to 
Mama. Nathaniel can come home only on the weekends, you 
know, and so she is lonely, I’m afraid. She doesn’t go to 
.Newport any more.” Mimi’s expression saddened. “Didn’t 
you know. Aunt Caroline? Mama had a. heart attack two 
months ago.” 

; “Heart?” said Caroline suddenly. 

“Yes.” 

, Caroline said nothing. Her father ; his daughters. But she 
would not look at Mimi. After a little she saldj** What is this 
about Ames? What are you talking abr N. _ 

“I was talking about Amy,” said V >1 ' yojing 
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“ Teli me about Amy ! ” shouted Caroline. 

“ I’ve told you, Aunt Garoline.’V The girl clumsily felt for 
the chair 'and sat .on its edge, still Iri^tened and also , wary 
now. “ Ames <io^n’t want Amy. I-don’t know why he ever,-; 
married .the poor little thing; she’s as. gentle as a kitten 'and 
knotvs. -just as much about; the' world' as a kitten. Then- 
you-^ — She stopped. . ; •’ 

■ It’s' so stupid. You are all stupid,’’ said Caroline abraptly, 
and she .swung her. head on her short" neck as . if to scatter' 
buzzing insects.' “ Your'Amy can’t have any /children. Ames • 
wanted to.divbrce her, possibly so heicould later- .on marry a 
worhan who. could have, children,” She gave Mimi her surly 
and bitter smile. “To inherit my money. ;B.ut— I- thought 
about' the gifh -Washed out, no character, one of those puny 
little creatures, soft as 'butter. I can’t .imagine why, but she 
wants my son, So I protected her. If any of you had thought 
of it for a moment you could see that I meant her no wrong. 

I protected her!” - , 

.- .“■I see,” said' Mimi. _,She smoothed her. gloves over and 
d'ver. -Again . she' wanted to cry. < 

“- And-now the .girl doesn’t want, him. 'Is that it?” said . 
'Caroline accusingly.-- ■' ^ 

;.--iMirni looked at the bleared windows through which little 

- light , could '.pehetrate. i - - ' " ' ‘ ^ 

' .“She still wants' him. Aunt. Caroline. He’ll 'stay with her 
for the money -you -gave him. But he hates her. He found out. 
that' she is .drinking.-. Y ou know how fastidious he is, like 
; 'Uncle' -Timothy. '■ He abused her.” Now Mimi could not 
-prevent hersUf frorn crying. . ' 

What ’’’cried Caroline, and 'felt the' bruises on her own 
flesh. “ My son did that?. JNo one ever hit him in all his life 
except a'hursemaid, . perhaps.- Are you certain?” 

: .“Yes.” Mimi opened her 'purse, , took out her handker- 
"chief,-.and"wip.ed her eyes , - , . 

. /‘ Why does -she'idrihk? -Drink!” said Caroline. 

. “T thought rrhade.it. clear. Because she knows that Aines 
cah’t-stand her. any longer. He very seldom speaks to her', she 
toldjne. . She isn’t the Amy he married less than a year ago. 
'She looks so sinall,. so broken,- so 'pale. She always had the 
.nicest colour-; now she hasn’t any. Poor little .Amy. 'Why, no 
' one ever .lifted a . voice. to h'eri'uot even Aunl-Amanda. She’s , 

- like a little 'ghost. That’s, what .Ames did/' ” , 

'/ ■ But Carolirie- was suddenly' hot hearinr - A was listen^ " 
ing to what Ames had said to her a f 
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a fine model, dear Mama.” She said aloud, " Oh, dear God."- 

At that broken and wretched murmur Mtmi became eager. 
“ So I thought I’d tell you about it and ask you to Help Anty, 
She’ll die, one way or another, if she stays with Ames. If you 
tell Ames that you won’t withdraw the money ” — -and her, 
young face became a dark replica of her aunt's—" and that 
you want him to let Amy go home again, then there’s a 
chance that she’ll recover in time. And forget Ames.” 

Caroline regarded her niece, and Mimi looked back at her 
sternly. Caroline put up her hand and muttered, What if 
the girl won’t leave him?” 

Minii smiled with brilliant hope. “ Amy hasn’t any will 
left. Aunt Amanda and the boys will take Amy home." 

“ Her father? Ames told me she never sees her father.” 

“ No.” said Mimi. and she was stern again. " Amy adored 
’him. I often wonder if Uncle Timothy ever cared about the 
child at all. A father doesn’t abandon his daughter; he 
doesn’t go away and leave her lonely and afraid. Forgive me, 
I shouldn’t ” 

“He didn’t!" Caroline was trembling. “He had to go 
away when he did! It was all a lie that he didn’t care about 
me! He wa.s the only one who ever did.” 

Mimi paled again. She could see Caroline’s trembling face 
and blindly motioning hands. “ I don’t know what you 
mean,” said Mimi. “ You are talking about Uncle J’imothy?”' 

Caroline pressed her hands over her eyes and did not, 
reply. Mimi looked at her helplessly and then with loving 
compassion. She put her hand gently on Caroline’s knee, and 
Caroline started violently. She dropped her hands. Her eyes 
were vague and dim. 

“I was thinking of something else,” she said in that 
muttering voice of hers. “ I wasn’t talking about Timothy.” 
She looked about her. “ Would you get me that bottle on the 
table? I feel tired, I think. The spoon and glass are beside 
it.” 

Mimi went to the table; her heel caught in the ragged 
carpet and she almost fell. She clutched the table in alarm, 
thinking of her child. 

“ Wliat is it? What is it?” exclaimed Caroline. 

“ Nothing,” said Mimi soothingly. She looked at the table, 
at its oily and dirty top, at the smeared lamp. She picked up 
a bottle of brown fluid. It was stoppered with a medicine 
dropper, and there was a warning on the label : “ To be taken 
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I'linly as directed, three times a day, and once, at night if in 
iDain." Now Mimi was alarmed for her aunt. She made her 
j-iand steady, counted out the meagre drops into the glass 
.which was half filled with water. She- took the glass to 
.-.Caroline. The grey shine was .on Caroline’s face ag^in. She 
vdrank the fluid slowly, as if it were difficult for her to 
aswallow. Now Mimi was conscious of the grey-white hair. 
The hand, holding the empty glass, fell limply on the broad 
[iap. 

; ■ Mimi took the glass and put it on the mantel. “Aunt 
Caroline, what ..is that medicine?” . 

“ A tonic,” said Caroline impatiently. She lay back in her 
chair, and her big breast rose and fell as if struggling. She 
closed her eyes. An expression of grim exhaustion and 
suffering ravaged her face. Mimi waited. Then Caroline said, 
so faintly that the girl could hardly hear, “It was aU a lie. 
I’ve' known it all my life. He didn’t want me at all.’^ ^ 

Who? thought Mimi with intense pity. 

“ All my life,” Caroline repeated. “ But I hid away from 
it. It was just now that I knew it.” She opened her eyes, “ I 
wonder how I came- to know just now?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Mimi, speaking softly, “ I wish I 
knew what to do, for you. Aunt Caroline.” 

But Caroline was staring beyond the girl. Her eyes were 
empty, and her face, 

“ I think I began to know when I recognized him in the 
painting,” said Caroline. “ I ran away from it. All these 
years — and I refused to recognize who he was. But my 
grandfather knew froni the very first; he wasn’t a coward. 
As I am.” . ■ 

“Aunt Caroline!” said Mimi with sharp fear. She pushed 
herself to her feet and went to Caroline and rested both her 
pretty hands on the old woman’s shoulders. " Please don’t 
hurt yourself so, dear! Please. I can’t bear it!” Mimi 
cried again, without understanding and knowing only that 
Caroline was suffering. 

Caroline’s hands rose slowly and then closed on the young 
hands on her shoulders. But she shook her head over and 
over. “ I mustn’t think about it all at ajnce,” she said. “ I 
must go over it very slowly, so I’ll know, it, all — all the years. 

“ But what shall I do now, now that I know? pleaded. 

“ What shall I do with my life and all 
will come?” 
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She pressed Mimi’s hands - fiercely into her ; flesh. Shi 
implored the girl with her eyes. “ Tell me what I shall do 
with my life after that waste, after all those years?” 

“ Let me help you to bed, dear Aunt Carolinci” said Miml 

“ No, no,” said Caroline. ‘‘ It doesn’t matter. Nothing ever 
matters, not truly. Except if someone loves you. No one ever 
did.” She coughed deeply, rackingly, but held to Mimi tighter 
than before, and the palms of her hands were cold and wet. 

“I did! I do! I love you. Aunt Caroline!” Mimi bent 
her head and pressed her cheek to Caroline's, and then Caro- 
line was still, and her furrowed cheek moved a little against 
Mimi’s as a tormented child’s would move. • 

“ I’m sorry I came,” said Mimi, crying. “ Forgive me. I’ve 
upset you.” 

“ No,” said Caroline. “ It was waiting for me, all of it. It 
isn’t your fault. No, it was my fault, lying to myself ever: 
since I can remember. Lying. A lying coward.” 

Then she said in a faint, wondering voice, “ So was my 
father. VVe were cowards together. And I know now why he 
hated me. I look like his father. He couldn’t stand the truth 
that was my grandfather.” She paused. “He could never' 
stand the truth. He ran away from it, always. He made me. 
run too.” 

She raised one of her hands and lovingly placed it against ■ 
Mimi’s wet check. “ Don't cry, love-” she said in a voice she 
had never used to anyone before, for now it was strong and 
gentle and not timid. “ Don’t cry, little Mary. It isn’t any 
good at all.” 

With a strong gentleness like her voice she put Mimi away 
from her so that the girl could sit down. She smiled. Her 
haggard face became bright for an instant, and reassuring. 
She who had never consoled anyone before in her crippled 
life spoke consolingly. “You mustn’t cry. It’s very bad for 
you. And the baby. There’ll be plenty enough time to cry in 
the future vdven you are old and alone.” Her eyes became 
as warm and golden as Mimi’s and full of compassion. “ But 
now you mustn’t let yourself be sad because an old woman 
was remembering loo many things all at once. You have, 
your mother and your brother.” She paused. “ And you 
have your husband.” 

“Yes, I’m so happy. Aunt Caroline. John and I — we love 
each other so much. That’s why he’s so foolishly jealous of 
my painting. He says he wants all of me, everything I can 
give him, because ” She bit her lip. 
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“ Because he didn’t have love here,” said Caroline; “ Yes, I , 
5 can see that'.”. Her eyes "were blank arid ' empty'; again. “I 
didn’t know how to love anyone except my ; father, I think. 

•Ji And even that wasn’t real love; it was, just need. I couldn’t 
~love my husband as he needed to, be loved; I didn’t’love:iriy 
'^children at all. There-isElizabeth,. all alone on the-hill. But 
•i she. isn’t more alone now than^when she was;,in this -house 
' where she ;was' born.” ■ - • ■ 

She folded hen 'hands together and looked doWn at them,' 

’ arid Miirii could see the thin white, crown of her head.' “I 
L- believe it ah .began when I talked to Ames the other, day about 
his wife. 'It vvas'.sdmething he said. Yes, it began'then.” ^ - - 
‘ She smiled at 'Mimi tenderly, -and she herself had the 
' sudden' majesty and beauty -pf 'a worn statue.,. 

; “ ril tell Arri'es, that he must let Amy go and that he’ll have 
the money -I'prorriised just the same. It is a kind of debt yes, 
■a 'debt.”- - v- . . r.' ' . • , ■ ri. . ' 

She. reached out and toohMimi’s hand like a mother. “I’ll 
taik'.to'Ainy’s father. He won’t dare send her awayr^as he 
sent my" own daughter. Not after'I’ve talked with him.” 

She considere'^3 that. “ Yes, I’d .have done it. Yes, I’ve 

• waited a long time'.-, But for'-Ei'izabeth, I’ll help Amy.” 

-The. maid cafne into. the rooni surlily. “'Your telfephqne 
■;was . ringin’, "Wiz -Sheldon. Iri 'th'e study. Xh^, door' wasn’t ' 
-locked^ ,Iike 'risual,'so I went in. It’s a man. saying that he 
wants to talk , to you about Mr. Ames Sheldon. And three 
■‘million dollarsT’* The pale ey« rounded, and the pale mouth. 
He.Wants tpfcbme out to'.see you.” . 

Caroline walked-to the gate with Mimi, her hand on the girl’s 
: arm;- She_; unlocked the. gate. Then she said, “ There’s nothing 
I can ^o ' for John; It’s too late. Prirhaps. you can do some- 
thing,*; Mary- r I don’t know.” , ' " 

. .“ If .you’d . just see him.” .Mimi. pleaded, , , 

But Gafolihe shook .her head. -^We havemothing to say to 
.^each other that„would.be kind: If could only be true. Truth 
is the rinost frightful thing in., the world. There, love, you 
■ mustri’f cry again'. No wonder we run, away from truth ; who 
, can stand it? Your painting,. Mary? You won’t abandon 
' that? ■^ou mustn’t let John take everything from you just 

• .b'eca'use -his mother ' was no m'other at all.” ' _ , 

; , M.imi ' srriiled, , her eyes still ■wet_.*.“ I wc'" '"’’'pt him,” .shel 
said. “Tm not eoine to hide-in'-a corner 'm when 'he- 
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He doesn’t even v-ant TSfalhaniel to come too often. I tell 
John that I’m afraid :he’s going to eat me ahve! She 
laughed shakily. “ That makes him so angry. ^ 

But Caroline was grave. “I don’t know why it is, but 
every one of us, I suspect, tries to eat others alive, in more 
ways than one. The human race is very terrible.” : , ■ 

She kissed Miihi, not with the shyness of a whole lifetime, 
but with deep love and strength. The girl clung to hefJ Caro-, 
line patted the young shoulders, the soft fine hair, the tinted 
cheek. “ There, there, love,” she murmured. . , 

“ Promise me you’ll wear my locket,” said Mimi. “ With 
my miniature in it.” 

I promise; I’ll put it on at once.” Caroline shivered and 
looked about her vaguely. “ I put it away very carefully in 
Elizabeth’s box with a blue ribbon.” ■ 

She turned then and went slowly up the path to her 
house, to meet .Griffith, who would arrive very soon. Tlicr 
she looked back; she did not even remember that she-had no! 
locked .the gate. Mimi was standing there, watching her 
When Mimi saw Caroline turn she kissed her hand arid blew 
the kiss to her aunt. Caroline had never made the gesturi 
before, wol once in ber life. Awkwardly sbe put b^t 
fingers to her lips and returned the kiss. 

The shadow in her mind had a face and form now. He 
father’s. She looked at it and said very gently in her mind 
Yes, Papa, I know. Let us help each other.' I don’t knov 
how. but let us help. It’s probably too late for both .of us 
but we can try.” 

Her hand could hardly lift the latch on the door yet sh 
felt strength in her like a fortress. It would not last, oo- 
for this minute she could be strong. 
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While Amanda shuddered at the thought of the tmpre,srioi 
that would be created on Griffith by Caroline and wohdere 
if Caroline would demolish “ that poor man ” immediatelj 
Griffith himself, sitting in the crumbling parlour of the hous 
in Lyme, was not in the least intimidated or dismayed. Whil 
he thought the decay of the house shocking, in view of it 
fine proportions and possibilities, he bad seen worse in thi 
Counties where indifference, morbidity, or lack- of finance 


iiad been die cause. . Elderly widows, he recalled, often let 
their houses deteriorate like this when there were 'no direct 
-heirs to take over ' entailed estates and fortunes. He rather, 
suspected that, in a way,, this was the case with Caroline 
Sheldon, among other reasons. . 

He was impressed, not' alarm'ed, by Caroline herself. How 
well she would be understood, if occasionally censured, in 
England! . (Hpwever, the censure would include a sort of- 
esteem.) In England, now, she would be surrounded by 
ostensibly- adoring .nieces and nephews and grandchildren 
and cousins and children, and more distant relatives, over 
whom her command would be supreme, her advice, lavishly 
admired and often taken, her power reverenced; her lawyers 
always iii attendance, her neighbours discreetly solicitous, 
officials deferential, the community always conscious .of her 
presence, and invariably respectful of her desire for privacy 
.and seclusion. '.It would, all come to her by . a natural and 
..organic process,.thrdugh her' power and her personality; The 
old were, honoured in Europe, especially, if they had money 
and influence, no matter how bad-tempered they were or 
irascible or eccentric, or how possessed of the most deplor- 
able character, or how heinous their acts, or how abominable 
their tongues. In fact, these things only added to their 
importance in the eyes of hordes of relatives ; no family was 
complete without a formidable and potent old uncle, aunt, 
or grandmother of whom tales' would be told long after their 
deaths, -until they became affectionate legends. 

But unfortunately it was quite different in America, where 
the old were expected to heap adulation on the young — ^and 
the -younger the better— ahd where hard wisdom was derided 
and; dullness was. deified.. Eccentricity in America was never 
regarded as the height of individualim and character, and 
treasured. It was attacked with a vicious, if playful, public 
and private yowling and with malice and resentment. Walls 
and hedges about one’s property, as well as about one’s soul, 
were considered an affront. All must be open to monkey 
fingers, to monkey curiosity, to monkey flea-scarching. No 
wonder America had produced no awesome devils in the 
historical tradition, or mighty saint, or any blaze of grandeur. 

, Never once in. her life, not even by, the two who had loved 
her most— Beth and Tom — had Caroline been given open 
approval for herself, as an individual entitled to her way of 
life and her opinions. Looking at her as she sat grimly 
opposite him , Griffith could see that she had suffered deeply 
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from many profound and obscure things, some of them pc 
sibly quite terrible. He regarded her with serious respect ai 
deference. 

She had knocyn- who he was immediately when she hi 
admitted him, though she had never seen him before. , Am 
had talked of him frequently. She was prepared for son 
curious story, or even a blackmailing one. GrifiBtfa’s attitui 
towards her first caused her astonishment, then suspicio 
Then when she saw his acceptance and respect, something hi 
dimly eased in her. She was astonished again. 

She had listened in silence to his measured recital of h 
son and Amy, and she was vaguely pleased by his lack i 
hysteria and absence of emotionalism. Then when he ha 
concluded she sat and looked at him, not with her usu 
evasive glance when with strangers, but directly, and a your 
woman, not an old, stirred in in her clouded hazel eyes. 

She said abruptly, “ Will you have tea?” 

Griffith bowed in his chair. “ It will be delightful, madam 

Caroline looked at the bell rope and hesitated. Griffil 
rose. " Perhaps the young person in the kitchen is not vet 
efficient?” he murmured. “This is quite common these day 
due to the war factories draining off the more trained. May 
assist?" 

Caroline said. “Certainly.” (That was exactly. what a gre: 
lady would say, thought Griffith with satisfaction as he foun 
his way to the kitchen. Great ladies accepted miserabl 
situations and embarrassments and contretemps calmly, wit 
a rationality that conceded that the world was quite mac 
frequently disgusting, and not to be regarded with too muc 
excitement and consternation.) 

Caroline waited for Griffith’s return, yet it was not really 
wailing. She continued to sit stiffly, and now she looked a 
nothing. There was a great hiatus in her, an awesome abe) 
ance, in which silent but urgent tongues were waiting for he 
will to speak. She would have to listen to them eventually 
she would have to realize what they told her. She said t 
herself, as she had said earlier this day; But for this minul 
I can be strong. Courage, she thought, must often consist ( 
facing only the immediate. To face it all at once would 1 
total destruction. The busy mind which had never bee 
still for many decades was now still. She was exhausted ; 
sinking sensation lay in the middle of her body ; the very ai 
of blinking or swallowing was almost more than she coul 
do automatically ; she did it only by an actual act of wil 
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Then she pushed herself to her feet and went to the table and 
gave herself another dose of digitalis. She turned very feebly 
and slowly and saw the sea and the yellow-bright air and the 
mountainous boulders heaped one upon another on what 
once had been Toni’s proud sea walk. Had it changed from 
monotony, all this ; had it quickened -and taken on another 
aspect? She closed her eyes briefly; she wanted no change, 
no strangeness — not yet. 

She did not hear Maizie’s angry and then sullenly comply- 
ing voice in the kitchen, nor the brisk movements of GriSith. 
But all at once she felt that in this house was someone who 
neither judged, derided, feared, envied, cajoled, nor hated 
her, nor found her peculiar or her house revolting. He had 
actually seemed to find her perfectly normal and familiar. 
The lonely woman smiled a little and realized that in the true 
sense she had never had a friend before. This thought was 
so unique, yet so soothing, that she lay back in her chair and 
fell into a light sleep, which, in her mental and physical con- 
dition, resembled a state under anaesthesia. 

She started awake at a discreet clatter. GrifiBth was placing 
a tea tray on the table before her. The sun was lower, and 
long blurred rays struck through the grimy windows ; some 
time must have passed, thought Caroline. The silver was clean 
and bright, though the crevices would never be anything but 
black because of long neglect. There was a little plate of 
smoking tea biscuits and jam. “ I took the liberty, madam,” 
said Griffith, “ of making the biscuits. Fortunately there was 
a fire in the stove — simple enough, these.” 

He sat down, his head inclined. Caroline stared at the 
tray. “ It’s been a long time,” she said. “ I always associated 
teatime with my aunt, whom I disliked, and her friends, 
whom I also disliked.” 

“ I do not believe,” said Griffith, ” that there is anything in 
the American Constitution which gives us the right to dislike, 
or even hate. But it is implicit in freedom. I have disliked 
more people in my life than I have liked. What man of 
spirit and perception can live in this world and then diffuse 
a warming-pan affection over all humanity? Children are 
much more astute, even in the nursery. They fear and dis- 
like practically everyone but the immediate family, and they 
reserve judgment even for these.” 

“ Yes,” said Caroline, “ Do you prefer yqr'’~^a weak or 
strong?” 

Her hand trembled as she held t* 
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GriflTuh said, " Strong, please.” The poor ladyi He glanced 
discreetly about the roorri and - through the wihdows and 
sighed. He glanced at Caroline’s massive profile, at the 
straight and monumental set of her body, and sighed again, 
The neglect that surrounded her testified to the neglect of her 
whole life and the lovelessness of her condition. He took'the 
cup Caroline extended to him and let her serve him .sugar 
and weak milk. Caroline had watched people sharply all her ; 
life. She felt ho such necessity to watch Griffith, She poured, 
tea for herself, then took a tea biscuit, put it absently into 
her mouth. She smiled like a young girl at him, shyly. 

. "No wonder my son Ames considers you a treasure,” she 
said. 

“ I do my best, madam,” he said with polite severity. '* But 
the best is no longer admired. 1 have read and reread your 
Elbert Hubbard’s Message to Garda many times. He was 
quite correct in his contempt for what he called ‘ dowdy 
work’ and lack of responsibility.” 

Caroline ate another biscuit. She considered. Tlicn she 
spoke without fear. ” I have always done my best. Contrary 
to sentimental opinion, the best is rarely successful. Quite 
often it results in tragedy for everyone. It did so for me 
and my family. Do have one of your very excellent biscuit^ 
Mr. Griffith.” 

A little flush had come over her livid cheekbones, “ It is a 
very long story,” she said. “ Have you heard of the great 
American artist, David Ames?” 

” Yes, madam.” 

“ I will take you to my private gallery upstairs where I have 
several of his paintings. When I was a young girl I wanted to 
be an artist; I loved colour and form.” Her eyes, brilliant 
now, were the eyes of youth. 

Griffith expertly concealed his surprise. Caroline was 
smiling with a freedom she had never known before, not 
even with Mimi. “ My father thought all life ridiculous and 
evil. For that reason ” — she paused a moment — " he was a 
blind man. My grandfather painted him, even when he was 
still only a boy, showing him blindfolded and stumbling about 
on an ominous landscape. I’ve come to the conclusion that 
blindness of the mind evokes terror; I’m afraid I’m not 
making myself clear, am I?" 

“ Indeed you are, madam.” 

*' I didn’t know until this morning that the young man in 
the painting was my father ; he stood, symbolically, for men 
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like him all over the world. I loved him with all my heart 
and soul.” 

Their eyes met, and Griffith saw the sorrow and all the 
tragic years in Caroline’s face. 

“ It is true,” said Caroline, “ that environment and char- 
acter shape men. But where one man of similar environment 
and character will become great and noble, his brother will 

become a ” She stopped, looked down at the cup in her 

hands. She murmured, “ A disaster to himself, and all about 
him.” She put the cup on the table and breathed painfully 
and loudly. “ But that is something I must not think about 
yet. You’ve told me about Ames 'and little Amy. I had 
already decided ^vhat to do about them both. Your visit 
was not necessary.” 

She smiled at him again, and he thought in astonishment: 
She must have been beautiful as a girl! 

“But! am glad you came,” said Caroline. “I am very 
glad you came.” 

She took him upstairs to her gallery, where the low and 
level sun still shone. Slowly he went from one painting to 
another, studying each carefully. He paused before Mimi’s 
painting of the girl on the boulder. “You, madam, of 
rourse,” he said. 

•‘■■‘Of course,” said Caroline. She looked at the painting. 

• v ^ giri wiU wait for nothing, for ever.” 

V \ 

^-jtme, dressed in her rusty black and her ancient bonnet, 
went to the depot the next morning. She walked with a slow 
but stately step to the train for Boston, now oblivious of the 
fawning and slyly derisive folk on the wooden platform. 
Twenty minutes later she arrived in Boston and took a cab to 
her son’s apartment. It was still late August and there was a 
golden haze in the warm air. The streets were full of people. 
Caroline, for almost the first time in her life, became con- 
scious of individuals in the masses ; she felt an odd excite- 
ment as she picked out a mournful or tragic or youthful face. 
She even wondered who these people were, where they lived, 
how they lived. 

Griffith let her into the apartment. “ Mr. ■kr'es left for 
New York this morning,” he said. “ Mrs, Sheldon is aH 
alone.” He paused. “ She is — sleeping. I he.ve iust ~ne 
some strong coffee for her. Would you like :o con- 
bedroom, madam, while I fetch the coiTce'" 

But Caroline looked at the long ffinni:- 
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ivory ceilings, its fine furniture, its paintings, its mirrors; She 
said almost, gently, .“.Ames,- I -see, likes exquisiteness and' 
beauty, bnce I’d have called all this a ‘ boutique.’ Who am 
I to talk of blindness? • I’ve been blind most of my life.” Stie 
went to -Arhy's bedroom. The draperies, of pale grey silk; 
were still drawn, and the furniture and bed were only shapes 
in the dimness. But the air was filled with the rank, odour of 
sour whisky and drunkenness.' - 

Caroline, sat down in a tufted chair near the bed andlet her 
\eyes become accustomed to the dimness. While she waited 
she said to. herself; It is my fault. It. was my' father’s fault 
before me. He gave his whole life to his work.', and' it meant 
nothing but calamity for me, for my children. For this poor 
child in her drunken sleep on her bed. It meant 'calamity, for 
Melfnda. -The children who will come — wilf the calamity 
stretch out to them also? Where did the 'evil begin,, anti in 
whom? In what generation? My father’s mbther:^why 
hadn’t she had the honest courage to return to her 'pareiils 
with her son and tell them that she could not understand an 
artist and that she ruust leaye him? Love? But one must 
forgo love, when it is necessary to save sonieone else;.- it’s, a 
luxury we sometimes can’t permit ourselves.- , 

She shook' her head and thought: Who knows' tvhere.'the 
veakness began, or the evil, which is only another , word ’for 
veakness? Why doesn’t the world realize that'.the weak- are 
lot pitiable, but a threat to all the generations? They spread 
heir helpless “wickedness over the unborn and destroy them 
vhen they themselves are dead. - 1 ’ 

, But love was necessary for life. It should be strong, love. 

To whom- could one give love, and from that one receive ;U 
vithout damage to others? Whose was the love that did not” - 
lestroy? . ' • 

■Her mind hovered, shrinking, on the edge of a tremendous,.. 
;evelation.' She lifted her hand against it, protecting herself;/' 
/lot yet! she cried iti herself. ■; 

Amy stirred, moaning feebly. Griffith entered the room on 
fiptoe, placed a tray of coffee near the girl, and drew back 
he draperies. The hot m'orning sunshine gushed into the ' • 
jretty. room. Caroline looked at Amy and saw the haggard- ! 
>'Oung face, the sunken eyes, the fallen mouth, the thin throat 
ind sticklike arms, the snarled, dishevelled dark hair, .Caro-' 
ine.said, While Griffith,' murrhuring, spoke like' a' soothing-' 
father.to ‘Atny. fluffed her pillows, and urged coffee oh her, 
She wailed,' as a child wails,, peevishly, fretfully. But ‘she 



-.drank the coffee obediently. She had been taught obedience 
; in her cradle by her father, who was a weakling and therefore 
; evil. She blinked in the sunlight, waited for darkness. Then 
'her glazed eyes saw Caroline. 

“ Cousin Caroline,” she muttered stupidly. 

“ Do drink the coffee,” said Griffith. “ It will make you 
feel much better.” 

Still staring at Caroline, Amy pushed back her long dark 
curls. She moistened her cracked lips. She still stared at 
Caroline. There was a vague whimpering in her throat. The 
only sound in the room other than that was the painful 
swallowing. But the explosive uproar and honking of auto- 
mobiles outside invaded this dolorous misery, and the rattle 
of wheels. Now a flickering ray of sun touched Amy’s right 
cheek, rimmed it with gold, revealed the sickly colour, the 
smear of tears, the spittle in the comers of her grey mouth. 
Caroline forced herself to look, remembering the young girl 
of little more than a year ago, blooming, her flesh dewy, her 
eyes bright. She had stood and looked with childish com- 
passion at Caroline on the day Elizabeth had been buried. 
Like Elizabeth, she too had been struck down by forces set 
into movement long before she had been bom. Like Eliza- 
beth, she would die unless she was rescued. But this girl had 
resources, unlike Elizabeth ; she had the love of a mother and 
brothers, if not the love of a father. 

Griffith made Amy drink another cup of coffee. Then he 
lifted her on her pillows. Her head fell back on them. 
Slowly, drop by drop, tears began to run down her cheeks. 

Her eyes were stark with mute •suffering. “ I think,” said 
Caroline to Griffith, “ that we can be alone now.” 

“ Cousin Caroline? ” said the frail voice. “ It is Cousin 
Caroline? ” 

“Who else?” said Caroline. “It isn’t my ghost.” 

Amy sat up suddenly, the white silk falling partially from 
her shoulders and showing their boniness and hardly lifting 
over the childish breast. A film of sweat appeared on her 
forehead. 

“Ames!” she cried. “You’ve come to take Ames away 
from me!” 

“ No,” said Caroline. “ I’ve come to take you away from 
Ames.” ^ 

She rose clumsily and went to the girl. She I 
of the sheet and wiped away the sweat. Her me 
awkward, for no one ever before in her life 
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materaal tenderness in her. The' girl submitted, her , eyes’ 
pleading cravenly, “ I can’t live without Ames,” she sobbed. • 

“ You can,” said Caroline firmly, sitting down again. 

“ There is no such thing as not ‘ living ’ without anyone, , 
unless you are old and tired. You are young' and you aren’t 
tired. A year from, now, or at the most two, you’ll have' 
forgotten this. You will have hope. And you’ll probably , 
want to marry someone who will understand, who has some 
•kindness.” . ’ , 

“Oh no!” cried Amy wildly. “I never loved anyone, but. 
Ames ; I never will !” ' ' ■ • '• 

“Nonsense,” said Caroline. “What does a child like you 
know of life? Be quiet! You must listen to me. fee quiet!" 

“How can you be so cruel?” the girl wept. “But Ames, 
always said you were.” ? 

“ Ames,” said Caroline calmly, “ is a liar. I may have be.en 
stupid, but I was never deliberately cruel. However, it -may.' 
be the same thing." 

“Why did you come here?” The girl was becoming very 
agitated. “To laugh at me, to take Ames away?” She still 
could not believe this was really Cousin Caroline, Cousin 
Caroline who never went anywhere. 

“ I came to save your life,” said Caroline, 

“ You bribed him to stay with me!” 

“Yes. Stupid, wasn’t it? I should have bribed him to'let 
) you go. For your sake. Stop crying. You are almost twenty- 
two, and not an infant. [ want to talk to you as one wotnan 
to another, as a mother to a child.” 

Her voice was strong and dominant, and Amy subsided to ■ 
a whimpering again. She dropped back against her pillows. 
She was dreaming: Cousin Caroline was not really here. This 
was only one of her sick nightmares. 

“ I came,” Caroline repeated, “ to save your life. How 
long do you think you will live if you go on like this? Are 
you trying to kill yourself? To revenge yourself oh Ames? 

I can tell you this; It won’t matter in the least to hirti if you 
die. In fact, he’ll be relieved. You see, he never loved you 
. at all, never.” . ' . 

“Oh no,” said the girl. “Oh, you are wrong.” The, tears 
i, poured. 

“You mustn’t be a fool,” said Caroline. “Took at me. 
I’m the reason Ames married you, the only reason. I gave 
him three miUion dollars to marry you.” 
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Amy’s trembling mouth fell open, and the swollen eyes 
widened. 

^ “ Ask your mother,” said Caroline. “ Ask your father. 
They will tell you.” 

Amy pressed the back of her right hand dazedly against 
her forehead. “But why; Cousin Caroline?” 

" Because I hate your father. It is a long and bitter story. 
We always hated each other. Don’t you understand hate, 
you child?” 

“But why?” whispered the girl again. 

"Because of what your father is and I am. I am old, 
Amy, and so is your father. The story is old. It began 
perhaps with my grandmother, or her grandparents before her, 
or other ancestors we’ve never even heard of. We should 
have stopped it in ourselves when it began in us. We did not. 
That’s our crime against our children and our children’s 
children, and probably against generations not even bom and 
who won’t be born even in your lifetime. That, I believe, is 
what is meant by the sins of the fathers.” 

“Ames wouldn’t have married me without your money?” 
The girl pushed her thin hands frantically through her hair. 
She pressed her cheek against her knee, hard, trying through 
pain to reach some reality. She closed her eyes. In a 
moment she would open them and Cousin Caroline would not 
be there looming blackly like a monument, telling her wicked 
things, battering her with her voice. It was only another 
nightmare. 

She opened her eyes, and Caroline was still sitting, watching 
her. Amy groaned. It was not a dream at all, nothing from 
which she would wake up, sweating in weak relief that she 
had escaped. She murmured, “ I can’t believe it. Ames 
wanted to marry me long before he really did. It didn’t 
matter about money then. You didn’t even know about us.” 

“True,” said Caroline. “But he thought that your father 
wouldn’t really disinherit you or cut you off if vou married 
him. 'When he finally realized that your father would, he 
wanted to — get away from you. I know; he told me later.” 
She stopped; she stared at the girl, willing her to know the 
truth out of her own despair. “ He only married you because 
I bribed him to do it. I think I'd give nn lite now not to 
have been responsible. But, you see. 1 was also stupid. I 
thought he had the capacity to care about you, child.” 

Amy became very still and rigid. A change 
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over her face ; the slack, bone structure tightened, the mbutl 
firmed a little. .Now'iher eyes focused themselves' betweet 
their bloated red .lids. She looked at a point near. Caroline 
Was it possible, thought Caroline, that .from somewhere; ii 
all that artlessness and immaturity there was a.latcnt slrengii 
which was now beginning to push itself through the flovveii 
softness of her nature? Was there some ipride there undei 
the weakness and innocence? . 

Caroline said, '‘".I'now know so inuch .about you, child 
You '.rerhind me'of myself when I was your age. Unworldly 
adonn^a father. Neither of them,” said Caroline, “ dtservw 
. the -lovg of a decent dog.” ■; ; 

Amy" looked at her with sudden intensify. . ' 

'• Look at me," said Caroline when she 'could breathe' agair 
■without pain. .“An old ruin which can never. be‘'rebuiU...Yoi 
see, ,I am facing my ‘own truth for the first 'tiine, as^ypu mus' 
face your own truth. You know what I,am ;• youVe heard k 
Boston and from your mother, and no doubt from myrsoh. Ii 
is quite true. Do you want to be like me? Do you. want tc 
lie to yourself that Ames really wants you, as I- lied' to mysell 
that my father loved me? ” ; ' n k'- ' - ■ ; 

Amy's small hands clenched on her knees.: She 'avas silent 
The gentle young mouth was pale and set.’. •• . 

Caroline said;_“.Look at mei My father.. dripjSled' the'.- 1- 
:Quld have escaped him several times when Lwas .young. ;But 
[ was a liar to myself. My aunt, your grandmother, tried to 
mlighten me and save me, and I hated her for it. I ran away , 
:rom the truth she tried to tell me over and oyer. : Are- you ' 
rating me for telling you the truth too?” 

“Yes," said Amy. She turned her face again to Caroline 
md looked at her with bitterness. “ But I’m also beheving 

r-OU.” _ - 

Caroline smiled, and the smile was kind. “.Youlfa ;an 
lonest little- girl, Amy. I’d never h;.ve admitted' the truth 
,vhen I. was your.age. Even if an angel from heaven: bad', tried 
:o telLme, I’d have refused to listen. It W'ks very ‘necessary 
;or me to believe a lie because I was weak.” 

A white furrow appeared between Amy’s dark brows, and 
imall 'firm indentations about her pale mouth. . “ 'Ybu’.yc 
mplied that Ames isn’t capable, of loving • anyone. Cousin 
”afbline. What do you mean by that?” , ' ■ 

“ Lmade him- incapable. I never' loved' him when he 'was a • 
:Wld~or at any other time. Airies’, father gave hint love'; I 


i^, • ■ ''*■ vv AVy iVJ ^ J. IIOVI il-'t am. 

'.. know' when he was still only a baby that' I despised his father 
: I despised and feared everybody all my life. -Children .absorb 
; attitudes -from their parents. Ames never knew' the' reason 
.■ for my .'.fear, of people, but he adopted , my attitude towards 

■ the world without my, own reasons,/ real or imagine'd..“He’ii 
never be' free frorn it. 'You will' break your life on feat fact 

;if , you stay with him'.” ' . ' ' '' 

■■ "Tbe .furrow betvveen Amy’s eyes deepened, and the firmness 
of her mouth. ' 1 

. .“.Then- Ames 'IS' a cripple in his feelings?” ,■ 

-■ ;“ Yes,” said. Caroline, surprised- and encouraged. “-Just -as 
I was'i-i Aud am.’.’ ' ' ' 

, “ There can be. help.: There’s always Goid,” said Amy. .She 
' -bowed herfeead.. “ I’m ashamed.. "I’d forgotten" about Hiifti 
It’s been very .terrible, but -I’d forgotten.” " ; - 
Caroline turned away. ' “ My husband loved ;me,” she said' 

■ a.s' if she hadn’t heard Amy. I threw it away. He wasn’t 
"patient enough; 'he didn’t.-understand. Amy, you mustn’t 

expect' from’ any , hurrian being 'more than- he is capable' of 

■ givitig.” 

- Amjt' hgain pressed her -dheek against' he'r kn^es, but she 
did riot close her '.eye's. She was quiet for- a considerable time, 
and. when she lifted -her head her cheek was red, as if it had 

■ beeri''struck 'fiercely. -She looked 'Tolder and resolute. 

■ : ' “ Dori’t blame yiqu.rself. too.-muchj- Cousin Caroline,” she 
said in a, -very quiet voice. -“'Don't take all the blame'on your- 
self That’s 'as .bad as taking no blame at all. Tmiiot going 
. to, blame everything on Ames; I.ivas a little fool rnyself. . I 
.^yas old enough to .know that, things aren’t as .simple as I 
'rfeought. I- could 'dDlarrie my father for that.' 'Mama- tried to 
Teach me differently: I -didn’t listen. Yet it was all there. 

' “I could forgive'’Atnes_and. even try to make birn love jne, 
in spite of. '.what , you’ve .feld me,"if' be 'hadn’t taken your 
bribe'.' I-. could be sorry {for bim^ if it weren’t" for fee money. 
■„ It was fee: money 'he married. Once he liked'me; I’m sure of 
-That he was even- a little fond of me. A ■woman can’t be 
deceived about those things.' Then I poured all that sticky, 
unthinking'love on him ; he must have felt he was drowning 
iri' ’Syrup.” The girl actually smiled a little. “ Neither you 
mor I, Cousin' Caroline, will -ever really know if he can love, 

■ honestly love. But he certainly won’t ever love';’, me I /’"'"'‘"’^se 
M don’t love him either how. I’m- a different person; . . 


person couldn’t love Ames Sheldon under any circumstances." 
She paused and then said almost briskly, "1 think, i’ll go 
home now.” 

Caroline looked at her. Why, the little thing had courage 
and character alter all. She said gently, ” I’m proud ot you, 
Amy.” 

•' Don't be, please,” said Amy, looking about her room 
with seit-conicmpt. ” 1 don’t deserve it. I’ve been drinking 
like a dirty sot, whining because 1 telt inadequate and not 
good enough tor Ames. 1 should have had more sense.” 

“ We ail have our breaking points,” said Caroline. She 
stood up. “ ru take you home. I'hat s why 1 came. 1 o take 
you home.” 

' Amy began to slip out of bed, and Caroline saw the girl’s 
childish legs sliding from under the white silk, the immature 
figure, the giriish breast. Amy tried to stand up quickly and 
tottered, and Caroline caught her. She was alarmed by the 
slightness ot the girl's body, but Amy laughed, and a sour 
reek struck the older woman in the tace. Caroline hardly ■ 
noticed ; wnen Amy had laugued she had uttered the amuse- 
ment of a woman and not a child. 

Caroline had never bathed any of her own children or 
helped to dress them, but she assisted Amy in the pretty 
, batnroom with its long pier mirror, Amy anxiously studied 
.j her thm while face as Caroline dried it. “ It will take months 
' for me to look right,” she said. “ What a damned fool 1 have 
been! ” 

“ Doubtless,” said Caroline. Her mouth was both wry 
and sad. Amy would marry again and be a serene wife and 
perhaps an aliectionate mother. But she would never love as 
Caroline had loved or as Elizabeth had loved. Out of 
adversity, starvation, and spiritual agony, love often rose like 
a giant. It rarely came, it seemed, out of gentle beds, 
solicitude and shelter, and from the environment of tea 
tables and the muted laughter of cherished women. Amy 
would lick her hurts now firmly ; she had been “ wounded 
but not slain.” There were other things in her life besides 
rejected Jove and the misery she had suffered, and these 
would give her strength to face her life and plan for -a calm 
future. But what of those who had no- other fesourtes, like 
Caroline and Elizabeth? Love was their destroyer. Who 
would want such Jove, having nothing else besides? 

Caroline brushed Amy’s long hair. The girl seemed ab- 
stracted vsiiile using hairpins. Once a look of anger and 
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*-|^''deep disgust flashed in her ey^. _ She. said, “ I am just 
'■' beginning to realize. Cousin Caroline, what it meant to you to 
come here for me and say and do. what you’ve done. I can’t 
'■ thank you enough.” ' , ' ■ 

' “Don’t,” said Caroline' She left Amy. and "went , to see 
Griffith. “ I will take the girl home,” she said to him. “ Will 
you bring her' baggage later?” 

1 “Yes, madam,” said Griffith. He hesitated. “ How is 
: Mrs. Sheldon?” ■' 

“ You need not be anxious about her,” said Caroline dryly. 
“ So you mustn’t he' sentimental. ,She;’s become quite mature.” 

She pressed her ungloved 'hands together and looked away 
from him. 

. “ My, father — no matter what anyone did or could have 
said about him, it wouldn’t have mattered to me. I had to 
have my fantasy- because I had nothing else. It is quite differ- 
ent with .Amy. Is that good or bad?”'- ' 

“ I' don't know, madam,” said Griffith. Again he hesitated. 
“ I am only your son’s servant. May I ask a favour of you? 
I should like to remember that I shook the hand of a great 
lady, if only once in my life.” . - . 

“ What nonsense,” said Caroline, but she stuck her hand 
out to him,, and when he took it she smiled. 

When she was in the hired car with Amy they were both 
silent, though Amy watched the streets and the people 
eagerly, as if she had. been delivered from a dark prison. 
Her young face took on colour ; her eyes sparkled. She had 
put almost a year of her life from her and was not looking 
back. Youth? Resilience? Caroline asked herself these ques- 
tions. But once she had been young, too, and had had con- 
siderable resilience. They had not helped her in the least. 

Caroline saw that there was no doubt in the girl’s mind that 
she would be accepted by her parents and her brothers. But 
Caroline doubted. Timothy would not accept his daughter 
into his house without pressure and threats. She was certain 
of that. In Caroline’s mind Timothy and John Ames had 
begun to merge. 

When the cab halted before the Bothwell house Amy 
jumped out joyfully. She was a little impatient at Caroline’s 
slow descent. The warm sun shone rosily on the brick walls. 
Amy ran to the white door with its fanlight and rang the 
bell. The door was opened by a new maid, who stared 
without recognition. 

“ Please teU Mrs. Winslow her daughter ha{ 
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. her- pity. Compassion did not ' come', easily .to' Amanda 
Winslpw, who had known nothing but love, . strength, assur- 
ance; and money 'all her life, and everlasting protection since 
birth. Sh& had detested and feared Caroline and all Caro- 
line's children. Now she wfis ashamed." She felt tears' .in- her 
eyes again. True compassion could be devastating, she 

• thought.' Strange that jl never' really, felt itl;before. - Why ' 
should I have? I was 'always' loved. ' 

“Td like to talk with you. for a moment in the library- 
before you send' for Timothy,*’ said Caroline. ' ' 

Dear: God, how can I thank you?” Amanda asked C^ro.- 
line. But Caroline did not hear her. The old worrying pain 
■ was - in her chest again. It was- very stuffy in the hall,, she 
thought. . 'Why ,w^ Amanda, 'staring at ben like that? But 
. women like Amanda -were slow-witted. “ Where'^shall we ' 

- go? ” asked Caroline. 

■ Holding Amy’s hand, Amanda' 'led Camline to the -library 
, with ';its largie windows- and cool and je'athefy chairs ‘and 
..walls of books, '.Caroline said,." I thought Timothy cared for 
the girl. It app^rs he never did, or he ’ wouldn’t^ h^ve for- 
bidden her his" house. 'or refused' to see her!” 

. '. Amy .was startled.' jShe could-'not understand^ her mother’s ■ 
'-.quick frown,! the'pressure of her hand.- Garohne sai'd with 
her old grimne;^, ‘‘ You must let the manage -this. Tm quite ^ 

. capable,” ' 

She went into, the lib'raiV'ahd "settled Tierself in a brown 
leather chair, and .Arnahda' sat near her on a brown couch, 
."firmly holding her'; daughter’s 'hand and kecj)ing..the bewil- 
'■dere'd girl quiet . by . the pressure' of her -fingers. Caroline was 
having some difficulty in breathing.' Chilly; water began to 
ruhTfrom -under -her arms, down- her back. her chin, oyer her 
forehead. , She. ope’hed her large sound purse and wiped her 

- ' face. She- tbok.;a;. sheaf .'of papers from the purse, glanced 
^through, them .-quickly, and. nodded. Then she looked at 
Amanda,’-.'. ' 

^ ‘.‘Tell.m'e!”. ..she- said abruptly, “are -your sons like their 
.father?” ly:. . , * 

-Amanda did' not' dnswee for. a moment. She looked into 
Caroline’s suffering- eyes, and she understood. 

‘‘ No,” she said.' “ Not at all. Not. in the least, Caroline. 

• They are like me.’"’ ■ . " 

■' .:‘‘Ahd what are. -you .like?” said Caroline bluntly. “What 

do you know of 'what is going on in the world to-day? What 
Tdo. you care about’ anything?” 
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Amanda was not shocked or angered. She understoo 
exactly what Caroline meant. She said very slowly, " I ar 
like my father. I think you knew him a little, Caroline, whe 
you were a girl. My. father had very few illusions about th 
world. Before he died he was worried about— things. Ani 
then I was in England some years before this war. Wit! 
Elizabeth,” she added, not taking her eyes from Caroline’s. 

“ Yes,” said Caroline. She looked at the papers in he 
hand. “What did you think of England, Amanda?”, 

“ I knew something was happening, though Timoth; 
laughed when I tried to explain. Something terrible. No on 
listened to me. Henry doesn’t listen now, not too much. Bu 
my younger son. Harper, does. Is that what you want 
know, Caroline?” 

“ Yes. That is what I wanted to know.” Caroline stared 
at her. “You were right, of course. You are still right. 
Timothy knows too. That’s why I wanted to know about your 
sons. Now everything is clear to me.” She glanced away. 
“ 1 don’t want to see your sons ; I just wanted to be sure 
they aren’t like their father.” 

“They aren’t,” said Amanda earnestly, leaning towards 
Caroline. “ Believe me, they aren’t.” 

Amy sat up indignantly. But her mother’s hand tightened 
on hers. 

“ I believe you,” said Caroline. “ You were never a liar, 
like Timothy. Now, would you please take Amy away and 
send for Timothy? I want to see him alone.”. 


4 

Amanda took Amy to her old bedroom and closed the door 
behind her. The girl looked at her furniture, at the serene 
warm sunlight filtering through the silk curtains, at her girl- 
hood bed, and she began to cry in relief and ' happiness. 
Amanda watched her with a grimness very much like Caro- 
line’s and waited as Amy ran from chair to chair and. opened 
one closet door after another and touched the, draperies 
lovingly. ■ • 

“ Eveiy thing is just the same!” she exclaimed. 

“ No,” said Amanda. “ Nothing is ever the same. I hope 
you’ve grown up now, Amy. I hope you’ve learned a little.” 
Amy was standing here in her room before a wardrobe and 
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ispecting an old pink dress .she had worn nearly two years 
‘go, and her expression was full of remembrance. 

• “Yes, Mama,” said Amy, lifting the rustling lengths . in 
er hand. “ I’ve learned. I’m not quite as stupid as I was.” 
She let the dress drift from her hand but continued to look- 
it it; “ You think I left Ames too easily, don’t you? It : 
vasn’t easy. Mama. When Cousin Caroline came to-day she 
iidn’t know thatl’d begun to leave Ames in my mind several 
lays ago. Or perhaps several weeks, or even months. To-day 
yas the final leaving.”- She-stroked the- dress! “I know- 
vhat the doctors' haye said, that I’ll never- have any children. 

don’t believe it. Mama. I think I will have later. Much 
ater.” 

Amanda was touched.- Her daughter- continued, “I think 
’d have left Ames 'much . earlier and wouldn’t have taken' to 
lrinking-'”-r-and she turned and looked at her mother fully — 

‘ if Daddy hadn’t refused to see me.' I thought there was no 
me:- Yoii and I didn’t meet very often; 1. rarely saw my 
jrbthers. But Daddy’s refusing to see me, to have me in my 
)!d home, that was the worst. I love him. But not as I did 
Tefore. Do you think he will }et me stay?” 

“ You know he will,” said Amanda, and came to her 
laughter, and they kissed as women who understand each 
ither. Amanda said, “-One of the sternest lessons we have to 
earn is that we should never be too dependent on anyone for 
ove or consolation. We live alone, really, and die alone.” 

Amanda went to Timothy’s room. He was already sitting 
ip in his bed and fumbling for his slippers. “ What was all 
hat talking?.’-’ he asked irritably. “ Who is here? What is 
he .matter? ”- 

His wife was s,orry for him, for his weakness and his isola- 
ion.. She closed the door behind her and said without pre- 
iminaries, “ Amy has come home. To stay.” 

He dropped the slipper in his hand. “What? What! 
Yhat are you talking about? Amy here? To stay? Has she 
eft that scoundrel?” He glared at her disbelievingly. “And 
f so, why?” 

“ She couldn’t stand him any longer. Timothy, I’ll let 
iomeone else tell you about it. Your cousin Caroline. She 
Drought Amy home.” 

His face became blank with amazement. “ Caroline Ames? 
Tere? Have you lost your mind? What are you telling me? 
She’d never come here. What has she to do with Amy?” 

“ I told you, she’s brought Amy home. She’s Tim- 
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othy. You mustn’t excite yourself. I just want to tell yo 
something, and it’s very important. You must let Carolin 
talk, and you mustn’t disillusion her. You see^ she thinl: 
that you don’t want Amy. She thinks you’re like her fatbci 
She’s going to battle you for Amy’s sake.” 

“Are you mad?” cried Timothy. He tried to punish h 
wife with his voice, with his coldly furious eyes. “I sti 
don’t believe it! I don’t believe that old hag is here! Ai 
you trying to drive me out of my mind with your stupidities 
You were always a stupid woman, Amanda.” 

“ Yes,” said Amanda. " Several people thouglit I was ve; 
stupid to marry you, Timothy. They couldn’t understan 
how a girl in her right mind could have loved a man like yoi 
and frankly, I don’t understand, either.” 

He tried to beat her down with his look, but' she was ni 
intimidated. Then he began to smile slightly, a crook« 
smile which was distorted by his stroke. But immediately ii 
mind, wliich had not been in the least affected, envelopt 
the whole astonishing situation. 

“ Let me understand, get matters straight,” he said, stro 
ing his feeble hand with the strong fingers of the other han 
“ You say Caroline Ames has brought my daughter hom 
TJjc pucstion is why? I know her only too well ; site's 
schemer and a liar ” 

“ No.” said Amanda. “ She never was. You are.” , 

Her words, her quiet voice reached Timothy. He twist 
his head on his thin neck to glance at her. 

“ I’ve told you,” said Amanda. “ She thinks she will ha 
to browbeat and threaten you to get you to accept Ar 
again and let her stay home. She isn’t throwing Amy at yc 
taking her from Ames. She brouglit Amy home,, knowi 
that our child would probably die if she remained with.tl 
wretch.” 

“ I don’t believe it,” said Timothy. “ You’re all dement 
She took Amy from me in revenge. She thinks it was becai 
of ” He paused. 

“ She knows you had more than a little to do with Eli 
, beth’s death,” said Amanda. “ You thought I didn’t kne 
.didn’t you? But I do. Melinda told me. Timothy, you ar 
• very wicked man. I love you, I think, but I know yot 
wicked.” Amanda wanted to cry suddenly. She knew t 
Timothy must not be upset, for fear of another stroke. 1 
she could not help herself, could not keep from speaki 
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;-yen though he appeared newly sunken and white. “ I don’t 
rs^now if Caroline’s forgiven you. But she won’t take revenge 
^"n Amy. She never wanted that. When she found out how 
.j’Jvmes was treating our child she went to rescue her, she who 
"■■lasn’t -left her house for years. Can’t you understand that?” 
^^.“How has Ames been treating Amy?” asked Timothy, 
■■jnd he sat up very straight. 

. “ We never told you, because you were so ill. He has been 

“ibusing her. When Caroline found out she went to Amy at 
^'once. She took Amy away.” Amanda found it too hard to 
, speak any longer. She merely held out her strong arms to 
'help Timothy get to his feet. She helped him down the 
'.-stairs in silence. She could feel him trembling. She took 
'him to the closed door of the library. Then she could 
whisper, “ You must listen. You must let her believe, what 
‘she wants. It’s little enough to do for her, poor Caroline.” 
■She opened the door quickly and left her husband on the 
■ threshold. 

Caroline looked up. Her black eyebrows drew together in 
surprise. Was this tall bent man with the thin white hair and 
ghastly face actually Timothy Winslow, this man who leaned 
on a cane, who shuffled in slippered feet, this old man who 
was still only in his fifties, this emaciated, narrow-featured 
man with the slack arm and leg? Caroline would hardly 
have recognized him except for the grey eyes, undiminished 
in their steady malice and coldness. Only his virulence re- 
.mained, as powerful as ever. 

“ Weil, Caroline,” he said, and the old contempt was there 
and the hatred. These, she thought, would never die because 
they were part of his spirit, and he had been born with them. 
She had a sudden startled thought; was it possible that at 
the very moment of conception a man’s character was com- 
pletely formed? Who was the poet who had said: “ So must 
thou be. Thou canst not self escape. So erst the sybils, so 
the prophet told. Nor time, nor any power, can mar the 
shape impressed — ^that living must itself unfold ”? Wa 
“ free will ” only the ability, if used, to heighten or depres 
the innate personality? Caroline, thinking, did not spea 
while Timothy made his way slowly and carefully to a cha 
behind his vast library table. He took the position of authoi 
ity, while she sat before it like one being inti ■' 

grand seigneur. He thought he was diminishi 
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;rself, even in his decay. But he had, all through his life and 
3rs, tried to diminish her, with a gesture, a smile, or a look, 
ad he had never, succeeded. 

Their last interview had been violent in impact and words, 
ut Timothy, Caroline reflected with some humour, was 
Iways the Boston gentleman. He actually bowed towards her 
n his chair. 

“What brings you here, dear Caroline?" he asked. “This, 
s such an honour, you know.” 

“ Don’t waste my time with lies,” said Caroline in a loud 
voice. “ I’m not here to visit you or exchange casual conver- 
sation. I’ve brought your daughter home, from her husband 
who doesn’t want her.” 

Timothy looked at her, blinking. He had carefully folded 
his good hand over his weak. 

“ If you had cared for that child, she’d never have married 
my son, in spite of the money I offered him,” said Caroline. 
“This affects me personally, but that is no matter. There 
must be no argument ; we must speak from premises we both 
know.” 

The old stupid witch, thought Timothy. She is out of her 
mind. But his caution and wariness kept him silent, made 
I him keep his face impassive. He had always listened in his 
) life ; one learned a great deal by listening, and nothing much 
' by talking. 

" For some reason,” said Caroline, “ that poor silly' girl 
loves you and thinks you love her. I’d advise you to keep up 
the illusion. I’d also advise you to let her stay here where she 
thinks she is wanted. By you.” 

She averted her large and livid face. She was remembering 
the houses in Lyme and in Lyndon where she had lived as a 
child and a young girl, cherishing the delusion that her father 
loved her. The very memory was anguish almost beyond 
bearing. It was the young Caroline who said now, “Is it so 
necessary for you to lie to your daughter? Is there nothing 
about her that you can love? Is she so ugly, deformed, hate- 
ful? Have you ever really looked at her?” 

Why, she’s absolutely insane! thought Timothy, his strong 
fingers tightening over his feeble ones. , , ■ 

“Had you cared anything about her,” Caroline ■continued, 
her voice rising, “she’d never have come to this condition, 
to loneliness and drunkennes.s.” 

Timothy stirred abruptly. “ What are you talking about?” 

- “ Your daughter. My son didn't care enough about her ; he 
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ally only wanted my money. He thought she’d have 
ildren to inherit my money. But it seems she is incapable 
having children, so he doesn’t want her.” 

Now Timothy moved violently in his chair. He looked at 
iroline with fury. 

“You’re insane!” he cried. “Drunkenness! Amy! Child- 
n — ^what do you mean? What’s wrong with Amy?” 

Caroline was glad she had reached him in his impervious 
ildness. It was her father again who sat across from her. 

“ It wasn’t Ames’ neglect entirely that almost killed Amy 
rough drinking. It was yours. Because you hated the child, 
^hy? Because she believed you and loved you? Were you 
venging yourself on Amy because of your mother, whom 
3U hated?” 

(She was utterly mad!) Tirriothy' struck the table with the 
It of his hand. His eyes glared with angry fear at Caroline. 
Will you stop blabbering? Will you tell me what is wrong 
ith my daughter?” How he hated her sitting there, a huge 
rimy mould of stinking flesh, as ugly as the devil, as powerful 
5 the devil, this monstrous woman who had ruined him! 

“ I told you,” said Caroline. “ Amy began to drink when 
ae found out that Ames despised her. No matter how I 
iscovered these things. But I went for her to-day and 
rought her home. To safety and to her mother, at least.” 
(But I never had a mother, thought Caroline. I had no 
ne to go to who would care for me just for myself, who 
muld accept me as I was.) 

“ Amy? Drinking?” Timothy’s voice was becoming shrill, 
le could not believe this ; it was all part of this nightmare 
ibberish he was hearing from a demented woman. 

“Yes. Can’t you understand anything? I thought I spoke 
learly enough.” 

“ And Amy’s here? ” 

“ Yes. With her mother. Do you intend to drive the child 
iway? ” 

The shrewd hard wisdom of many years prevented Tim- 
3thy from speaking. But he watched Caroline now with 
ntense alertness, silently listening,, his thoughts shut away in 
limself, but rapid and conjecturing. 

Then as Caroline appeared to be waiting, he said sloWly and 
cautiously, “ But it was you, as you’ve admitted, who caused 
this disastrous marriage.” (Drunkenness!) “ 
thought you had valid reasons. Now you \ 
to end. I’m not a young man; I’ve been, 
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still sick. Would you mind enlightening me why you'vf 
changed your mind about this marriage — if you have?” (Hi 
had it! She had taken his daughter, degraded her, and ther 
was throwing her back at him, revenging herself for Eliza 
beth.) 

“ I thought I explained,” said Caroline, and now her voici 
was as truculent and heavy as he remembered it. “Amei 
doesn’t want her. I saved her for her mother because she ii 
only a child, and I’m sorry. I didn’t know the marriagi 
would end this way ; Ames had persuaded me he wanted th< 
girl and that she wanted him. It was calamitous for both o: 
them. I don’t know which of them should be more pitied.' 
She paused. 

Timothy’s twisted mouth jerked involuntarily. 

“ Are you trying to say that you’re sorry, remorseful, foi 
what you did to my daughter through your money?” 

He could not believe it when Caroline said, “ Yes. Yoi 
deserved to have it done to you. I had, and have, no pity foi 
you. But I regret that Amy was so hurt; she is a nice, gooc 
child. She is happy to be home. Are you going to reject hei 
again?” She leaned towards him, and he saw her threatening 
face. 

“ Do not think,” said Caroline, “ that I've dianged my mind 
about you only because of Amy. I changed it also because of 
your sons and because you are powerless now, or I’ll make 
'’•'u powerless.” 

She’s only my age, thought Timothy, but she’s senile. My 
is. “ Powerless.” I must humour her. He imagined that 
roline had brought into this room not' only the dark and 
sty horror of her ruined house but the very essence of the 
in which was herself, 

“Certainly, Amy may remain here,” he said, making his 
iwed voice good-humoured. “ Does that satisfy you, Caro- 
e?” 

“ Not entirely. I’m here for another reason, and to give you 
irning.” 

“ About what, may I ask?” He was beginning to enjoy 
nself a little. He watched with some curiosity while CarO' 
e opened her purse and brought out a thick sheaf of papers 
e perched glasses on her big nose and studied the docu 
ints. She began to speak carefully, dispassionately. 

“ A long time ago, when I was only a young girl, my fafhei 
ok me among his associates. They had a great plan, whict 
is really an old plan, a very ancient plan. It had been 
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revived periodically in Europe. It was revived disastrously 
during the French Commune, following the Robespierre 
violence.” 

A cold stillness settled over Timothy. 

Caroline’s eyes became full of hazel light as she studied 
him. Then she returned to her papers. “ There's nothing 
simple in living or in any of our motives,” she said. “ As we 
are human we are naturally evil, and so we have a dozen 
motives for anything we do, being devious. So my plan to 
destroy you, once and for all, didn’t arise only because of 
what you did to my daughter Elizabeth. Eventually I’d have 
come to this very moment, in this room, remembering my 
father, who couldn’t betray his country when it came down 
to that. But it would have taken a little longer, perhaps a lot 
longer, when it was too late. Your treatment of my daughter 
precipitated, in short, what I should have eventually been 
compelled to do to you, Timothy.” 

She's insane, Timothy tried to tell himself, to stop the 
sudden clamouring of his fear. But he strained towards his 
cousin. “ I haven't the slightest idea,” he murmured. 

” Oh yes, you have. Don't interrupt me, Timothy. Let me 
tell you what I’ve done and what can happen to you if you 
make one single move after to-day. 

“ You mustn’t ask me where I’ve received much of my 
information about you, because I don’t intend to tell you. 
From our earliest childhood you hated me. I understand 
why. You envied me because ! was the heiress to my father’s 
fortune ; you always wanted money more than anything else, 
even when you were a child. It’s strange,” said Caroline 
thoughtfully, ■“ that money should have obsessed you even 
when you were in knickerbockers, and living quite comfort- 
ably, even luxuriously, with your mother. It didn’t obsess me 
until many years later, and I had lived in absolute penury as a 
child. No matter,” she said abruptly. ” There are things 
which, one just has to accept as facts, even if there is no 
explanation for them. 

“You know by now that I prevented yo-u frcrs being 
elected senator last November.” __ 

She looked up at him from her parens- ms fane tebn her 
nothing. He sat like a thin grey f-nage aernsa "e nesi fr:~ 
her, his paralyzed lip twitching ira-a'ranra-ry. 

“ That was revenge for E'.inahiaa ‘sr — 

have entered the picture, 7-^'^b- 
Elizabeth, and partly 'recar.sc -cf 



year, Timothy, you had reached the point in your affair 
when you felt secure enough to begin to speculate in th 
market. However, when the European war began in Augus 
1914, the Stock, Exchange in New York closed, and there wa 
no market for stocks, especially for large blocks, which couli 
not be negotiated privately. I’ll come back to that shortlj 
Prior to the war you wanted to amass a fortune as large a 
mine; nothing else would satisfy you. The Bothwell estal 
was sensibly divided into irrevocable trusts by Amanda ver 
recently, so you could do nothing with it. Did Amanda kno\ 
you so well?” 

Timothy’s paralyzed arm moved spasmodically, without hi 
volition. H)s pale nostrils widened ; he stared speechlessly a 
Caroline, who nodded, satisfied. 

“ So you had only the money you had saved from the larg 
salaries you had earned through my generosity, and th 
money you had inherited from your mother. But you kne\ 
something only a few knew; a war was impending. You’ 
known it for several years, a long time, before it broke ou 
I know the names of all your a.ssociates in America and i 
Europe, Timothy, because I know them all myself and hav 
always known them. They recognized you for what you an 
and they knew you were one of them, even if you had con 
paratively very little money of your own. Devils always hel 
each other. So on their advice you began buying stocks i 
steel, munitions, railroads, and chemicals, and then yo 
.pledged these stocks as security and borrowed money frot 
daflable banks on this collateral. You bought the last stocks i 
July 1914 with this borrowed money.” 

How did she know? Who had told her? Who violate 
confidences? thought Timothy with hate and fear. A fir 
prickle of sweat appeared all over his face ; a dull sickenir 
pain began in his head. 

The dispassionate voice went on, filled with indifference 
“You bought those stocks at high prices with that borrowt 
money, and you gave your banks, at their insistence, in spi 
of their affability, the power to sell them in an emergcnc 
which you thought would never come. You signed the cerl 
ficates to make them negotiable. 

“In. .the meantime, the Stock Exchange .closed in.Augu 
1914i You hadn’t known that would happen, had yoi 
Your friends in Europe and in New York and Washinglc 
neglected to tell you it would happen.” Caroline smiled 
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“ But I knew. I wonder why your friends didn’t tell 

•‘•ou.” 

' - She’s laughing at me, thought Timothy, trembling. His 
"Vhole body trembled ; he felt the shaking of every nerve and 
•oone. It was her money, he thought, and her threats. Even 
c.'* they ” had to listen to her, 

■ “Then,” said Caroline, “you ran for office. Your state 
chairman told you that he’d have to have 250,000 dollars for 
the campaign. You had no large store of cash. You did have 
'.considerable real estate in Boston and a small amount of 
liquid assets, but not the cash you needed. So you placed 
mortgages on all your real estate — the Bothwell house belongs 
ito Amanda, and she wouldn’t let you touch that — renewable 
every three months. But you were confident ; the market 
would reopen soon, and your pledged stocks would boom, and 
you would be a senator. You’d be able to redeem your stock 
when the market opened, and you’d renew your speculations 
and pay off your indebtedness on your real estate.” 

Caroline folded her big ungloved hands quietly on her 
papers and looked at her silent cousin thoughtfully. “It 
would all have happened as you had planned — if it hadn’t 
been for what you did to Elizabeth. But you helped to kill 
my young daughter with your hate and lies.” 

Timothy could not speak. The pain in his head was sharp- 
ening disastrously. He glanced at the paperweight on his 
desk, heavy, glassy. He was not and had never been a man 
inclined to physical violence ; all his violence had been of the 
mind and intellect. But if be could have moved now, in this 
nightmare, he would have taken up the paperweight and 
thrown it murderously at his cousin, wanting to kill her. He 
would have stood up, screaming without control. 

“ You lost the election, Timothy,” said Caroline in the 
voice of a disinterested schoolmistress. “ You were heavily 
in debt. Your daughter married my son. You had a stroke. 
You were very sick for weeks. And — ^I waited.” 

He could only look at her, mute, trembling, vaguely con- 
scious of his pain, but powerfully conscious of his hatred and 
his desire to kill. 

“ Last December,” said Caroline, “ the market did open 
again, but it went down from the Dow Jones average of 
•eighty in July to about fifty-three, and it kept on every 

day thereafter. The banks to whom you ow( 
who had your stock as collateral were frightei 
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not want to sell your pledged stock, as it wouldn’t be sufilcien! 
to cover the loans. They knew you were sick, and they knevs- 
that Amanda couldn’t raise the money, all that money, to 
cover the loans, 'because of the irrevocable trusts. Moreover, 
your mortgages came due, and the banks didn’t want to fore-, 
close on them. After all, you have friends in those' banks, 
don’t you, who are men like you? 

“ So, Timothy, they came to me, those bankers. I was yonr 
cousin : your daughter bad married my son. Who else would 
be willing to help you but your first cousin, the mother of 
Ames Sheldon? I have huge deposits in many banks, includ- 
ing my own in New York; the money was available to me 
at any time. The closing of the market didn’t affect me, and' 
I owed nothing to anyone. I have never had to borrow, 
money.” 

She turned her head and looked at the sunlit libra'ry win- 
dows. “ I never dissembled in my life ; I never knew how to 
do it and I never wanted to learn. Perhaps it was because I 
didn’t need to dissemble at any time, so I can’t count my . 
honesty as a virtue. But now I did dissemble, for the first 
time, when your frightened bankers came to me.- I paid the 
amounts you owed and took over your stock and also your 
mortgages. I made only one condition; I said that you were 
very sick and shouldn’t be exposed to another shock. You 
must not be informed by your attorneys that I had your 
stock and your mortgages. I, I said, would in due time tell 
you myself, when you were better able to face your calami- 
ties, and I would let you repay me and would return to you 
all your property. You would over a period of time, I said, 
be able to repay me at the price I had paid for your stock 
and your mortgages. Everyone was relieved ; they congratu- 
lated me on my family feeling. But until you could face it all 
you weren’t to be told. Some of the bankers were even able 
to bring tears to their eyes as they thought of my family 
affection for you. In the meantime, not to alarm you, you 
received rents from your mortgaged property.” 

I am finished, done, thought Timothy. I’m beggared. A 
glassy haze, mingled with a pink tint, began to float before 
his eyes, and he had the sensation of dropping rapidly through 
space. He brought up his unaffected arm, placed the elbow 
on his desk, and leaned his withered cheek in the palm of his 
hand. 

“ No,” said Caroline, " I haven’t ruined you. Not yet. I 
am willing to return your stocks to you, and your mortgages. 
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‘^ou may buy back the stocks at the price I paid for them, 
■hough the stocks are worth double that price now. You may 
-ake all the time you wish. On two conditions.” 

I’m dying, thought Timothy. He hardly heard what Caro- 
une was saying. Then her words came back to him like a far 
but enormous echo, slow and ponderous. The lids of his eyes 
were heavy, and he had to make the most dreadful effort to 
lift them and look at his cousin. 

“ What? ” he murmured. 

“You’ve paid for Elizabeth,” said Caroline. “The debt is 
settled. But there are two things you must do. You must take 
back your daughter willingly. More even than that, you must, 
from this time on. dissociate yourself from your friends in 
Washington, New York, and Europe.” 

Timothy could feel the hysterical laughter gathering in 
him, the sick, deathly laughter. But his face did not change. 

“ I have ways of knowing,” said Caroline. “ It will take 
many years for you to repay me, and during that time I can 
refuse to let you repay me for your stocks and mortgages at 
the prices I paid for them. I can, at any time, sell your 
mortgages. I can insist on current market prices for the 
stock. Until the last cent is repaid, you can do nothing, 
Timothy.” 

Timothy thought of his “ friends,” who insistently wrote 
him almost daily, in spite of his physical condition. They did 
not know that he was financially impotent now ; if they knew 
they would abandon him at once. At this stage they needed 
men with money and power and influence. He had none of 
these. It was this which had made the hysterical laughter 
bubble in him. 

“ Well? ” said Caroline abruptly. 

He opened his mouth, but be could not speak. So he 
gravely nodded his painful head. 

“ You’ve already said that you’d take Amy back,” said 
Caroline. ' “ And I assume you are meeting my second 
condition?” 

He could suddenly speak. “ Yes,” he said. “ But I haven’t 
the faintest notion, Caroline 

“Yes,” said Caroline wearily. “You do, indeed.” 

She put the papers into her purse. Her 

are only one man of your kind among te 
your friends need every one of you, eve 
as you are. They need your money. :1 
another cent, Timothy, from you. Uiat 
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She stood up. “Your sons,” she said. "If they %vere like 
you I'd not have been here in this room with you.' Not even 
for Amy. But they are good young men ; they'd never betray 
their country; your friends will never reach them. I satisfied 
myself about that. They are like their mother.” 

She went out of the room and closed the door behind her. 
Timothy watched the door closing. The pain in his head 
was frightful now, unendurable. He let it drop on the desk. 
He would rest a little. And then he would think. He would 
find a way ; his friends would help him, in spite of Caroline, 
in spite of all her money. Her accursed money! His eyes 
were closed against the pain, but he saw the heiap of her 
money, a golden mountain, and he said to himself; I c.an‘t 
climb it. But I must. I must. There must be some way io 
destroy her. 

Amanda met Caroline in the hall. “ It’s very well now,” 
said Caroline in the stately tones of Miss Stockington’s 
School. “ He's accepted Amy.” 

Amanda smiled at her gently. “ Dear Caroline,” she said. , 
” No," said Caroline. " Don’t say that to me. , There ate 
often things you must do for many reasons, but they don't 
ave ple.asure. Would you call a cab for me?” 

“ No,” said Amanda. “ I will call our car to take you to 

he station. Caroline, how can I tell you ” 

“ Don’t,” said Caroline shortly. “ I only want to go home.” 

“ Tea, first,” Amanda pleaded, seeing Caroline’s grey and 
ixhausled colour. 

" No. There is a train in half an hour.” Then Caroline 
aised her voice, almost in despair. ‘‘Please let me go!” 

When Caroline was driven away Amanda went quickly 
o the library. She cried out when she saw her husband half 
ying over his desk, his head dropped upon it. “ Timothyl" 
he exclaimed, going to him quickly and full of dread. But 
le had not died. He could lift his head a little; however, he 
:ou!d only gibber, and Amanda ran at once for her .sons, 
md her cries filled the big bouse with tumultuous and terrified 
loises. 

must get home, thought Caroline in the large automobile 
vliich belonged to Amanda. She looked listlessly at the smart 
jack of the uniformed chauffeur and at the plate of glass 
vhich shut him ofl' from her. Once Elizabeth, in her delirium, 
lad mentioned the glass wall which protected her from the 
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ryorld. I’ve lived behind it all my life, too, Caroline thought, 
‘-nd there was a sensation of prostration just below her heart. 
Jhe had forgotten her medicine. I must get home, she 
.-epeated to herself. Home, where there was nothing, where 
here never had been anything. 

.. The handsome and formal people on the street did not 
.'nterest her. She had never been part of them, of their teas 
I.nd dances and charity balls and long, dull dinners. Why do 
r.hey bother to live she thought. For what end? 

As the car approached the station the streets became a 
i^yelter of hurrying people, shops, warehouses, street cars, 
.'vagons, carriages and automobiles and bicycles, and noise 
'.'ind hot sunlight. The topaz haze which always seemed part 
|3f Boston hung over the streets, clouded the distant vistas 
■'n strong golden light. The chauffeur brought the car to a 
,;top to allow a billowing crowd of people to cross the street, 
"ind Caroline languidly looked through the window. There 
'was a church on the corner, and pacing slowly on the side- 
walk was a priest with bent head, a tall, middle-aged priest 
f'vho looked both tired and stern, gentle and remote. That is 
'he church I visited, thought Caroline. And that must be the 
■Driest who wanted to help me — to help me— so long ago. 

She had rarely moved impulsively, but now she tapped on 
!he glass, and the chauffeur slid it aside and turned to her. 

‘ Wait for me on the next street,” she said. “ I have some- 
-hing to do. I will come back in fifteen minutes.” 
f The chauffeur was confused, and hesitated. This frowzy 
ind bustling street was no place for Mrs. Caroline Ames 
CSheldon ; surely she did not want to shop in those stores 
riearby. But he had heard about Caroline’s eccentricities, so 
:he formally left his seat and opened the door for her, bowing. 
::‘5he waved him on impatiently and stood there, dusty and 
olack-clothed, in her ancient . hat and carrying her big purse, 
;.-jntiI he reluctantly turned the corner. The priest was return- 
f. ng along the sidewalk. Caroline looked at him, beginning to 
ir.remble as she always did when about to speak to a stranger. 
^;When he was almost upon her she lifted her head and she 
jaw his thin, pale face, his calm d Dp eyes, his quiet expres- 
:ion, and in his turn he saw a woman he considered elderly, 
.-evidently poor, .dressed in an old faghion, s.tocky, , ’ ' ' 

;.hnd solid. She stood directly in his path, and He hai 
hinclining his head questioningly and smiling a little 
. “ I want to talk to you,” said Caroline in her bru! 
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“ Of course,” said the priest. “ Are you one of — 

“ No,” she said impatiently, But a long time a^o, yean, 
ago, you wanted to help me. I’ve never forgotten.’’ 

He had helped thousands like this “ poor old soul '' over a’t 
the years. They had become one face to him, one face c! 
anguish arid despair and bewilderment. “ I’m Father Beil-: 
amy,” he said. “ I’ll be glad to help you. Will you cPme inic 
the rectory?” And he glanced at the shabby clapboard hous; 
next to the church. 

He waited to hear her name, but she did not givf if- Sla 
marched ahead of him up the walk to the horise, thei 
stopped on the wooden porch with its neat chairs and iu 
struggling wistaria vine. She had an air, he was surprised to 
see, of compact decisiveness in spite of her evident misery, 
and there was nothing cringing about her. He opened tht 
door of the house for her, and she stepped into a lonS dari 
hall, glimmering with cleanliness and wax, and very quiei 
“ You people,” said Caroline, “always keep things so clean, 
don’t you, so uncluttered?” 

Now the priest became aware of her voice. He h^rl heart 
those intonations before, sharp and firm and trimmcri- 
he had gone with considerable shyness and trepiciat'®” ti 
the homes of fine Boston ladies to ask for some donatio: 
however small, for the endless needs of the clergy !tnd the 
churches and their schools and the convents and the mission 
He felt some bewilderment ; this “ poor old soul ” spoke wil 
the authority and accents of the great ladies of poston 
spite of her wretched clothing and appearance of 
poverty. 

“ Uncluttered? Clean?” he murmured. He opened a do 
in the hall, and Caroline entered a small dark parlour vvi 
wooden walls and spare furniture and brilliantly polish 
linoleum floor. “ I never did like clutter,” said Carolir 
“ This is how I’d have liked a house if anyone had over cc 
suited me.” She looked at the great crucifix on the foj ™ 
then walked firmly to it and looked up at it with inter 
concentration. After a moment she sat down on the odge ol 
stiff chair the priest indicated, and he sat down in & wood 
armchair. He waited. He spent a great part of his 1 
waiting for people to speak, to cry out to him, to weep, 
ask him stammering questions. 

Caroline looked at the calm face, the quietly folded han 
“1 .never had anything I really wanted,” she s^'d. S 
thought of her grandfather’s paintings. “ Except, pefhaps, I 
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a very few things. And now- its too Into to w-ant inyt>.;r.g — 
for me.’* She stared at the crucidx. 

‘‘ Ifs not possible to get everything we w-ant in this wcrid," 
said the priest tentativeiy. 

But Caroline ignored the Question. "Too ’ate,” sho rO' 
peated. 

“ Poverty isn’t the worst state in the worhi.” said Father 
Bellamy. 

Caroline was silent. looking at him. Htcn she smiled her 
dark, grim smile. 

“ I'm not poor.” she said. 

Ah. thought the priest, the honest pride of the very pc'or? 
How pathetic it was, but how noble! He knew it very well: 
he had been born into it and still lived in it. He glanocvl at 
her hands, expecting to see the coarscne.s.s- aitd broken nails of 
hard Labour. But Caroline’s liands were well shapcvi. if large 
and bro.ad, and now the priest understood that she was r.ot 
poor and shelterless and afraid. Vaguely, then, he vcmeut- 
bered the shining automobile whieh had .stopped at the 
corner; someone had alighUsi from it--this woman'? 

“ But you want my iiclp?” he said in his eonfusioit. "'Htat 
is why I’m a priest — to help youi" 

“I don’t know why 1 .stopped you," -said Caroline after a 
frowning moment. "1 don’t know wliy I'm heiv, not in the 
least. It was Just an iminilsc. and .I'm not an imj'ttlsivo 
woman. It was pcriiap.s because you stayed to speak tvi me 
one winter afternoon when 1 was in yonr eluiivh. ^^'U 
wanted to help me; you didn't a.sk anylhing of me in lettirn. 
understanding or money or rc.spouse of atty kinvl. ! never 
forgot that. Y’ou were tlie only one." 

She stared at liim. " I'm not a Roman ('atltolio." she said, 
“ I belong to no church, 1 was never liutg.lit any relijuon, 
except ycry hriolly. hy one housekeeiu'i . I didn't eonve to 
you now to hear about religion." 

She had large intolligenl eyes, he saw, eommamling yet v«M'y 
reserved, and once, no doul’t, they had been e\lremeh' 
bcauliful. Jiven now, its a thin thread of stndight touelu'vt 
them, they became .strongly lia/el, touched willl gold. She 
had, thought the prie.sl, the immense dignity of' a ooliinin. the 
immovable power of it. 

“ But you wanted lielp," he said gently. 

Caroline looked aside. “ 'li'e.s. But J don't know what the 
help could possibly be," 
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He had heard this so many times in his life as a priest, b: 
not with this cold puzzlement. He waited. 

“ I want to know, with all honesty, if you really belie' 
that there is a God,” said Caroline, 

“Would I be here if I didn’t have faith?” asked Path' 
Bellamy. 

She shook, her head. “ I don’t know. Habit, custom, helj 
less fixation in a certain sphere — they imprison us. F: 
wretched where 1 am, hut there is nothing I can do about i 
How do I know that you, too, aren’t helpless where you ar 
and unable to free yourself?” 

“ I could free myself, as you call it, madam, by simp 
taking off these clerical clothes of mine, putting on others, ati 
walking through that door. I'm not held by anything, excej 
God and my faith.” 

Caroline again shook her head. " When you were youn 
as I was, perhaps you were pushed into this mould, so it seen 
the only one acceptable to you, even if it may be a prison.” 

" No,” said the priest. “My parents were against it ; I was 
their only son. I should say that God chose me, and I did not 
choose Him. The ‘compulsion,’ if there was any, came from 
Him. but there is no ‘compulsion,’ because we have free 
will." 

“ And you think that I ‘ chose ’ what I am?” said Caroline 
with some derision. “ You think I did it deliberately, against 
other choices?” 

“ I don’t know, madam. Only God knows.” 

“ I did not choose it. I was lied into it, led into it.” 

The priest smiled sadly. “That is one plea which is not 
acceptable to God. No matter the circumstances, we all can, 
by an act of free will, choose what to accept or what to reject, 
even if it is only in the silence of our hearts.” 

Caroline was silent for a long time, her head bent. Then she 
looked up. “ Certainly,” she said, “ you are quite right. I 
think I always knew it. I’m sorry you told me the truth. 
However, there were other circumstances. I was only a young 
girl — a child, really — and my father lied to me and gave me a 
picture of the world that was only in his frightened and 
terrible mind. 1 loy.ed him and I believed him. Can you 
understand?” 

“ But there must have been others,” said the priest. 

“There were. But I didn’t believe them. I adored my 
father. Why should I have doubted him?” 
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“ You became a woman. And,” repeated the priest, “ there 
must have been others.” 

“ No one who really loved me,” said Caroline. There was a 
dull flush on her cheeks and over her forehead. What am I 
doing here, she asked herself, and saying what I am saying to 
a stranger who cannot possibly understand? She was 
ashamed of herself. She tightened her hold on her purse and 
started to rise. 

“No one?” said the priest. 

“I beg your pardon? Oh yes, our old housekeeper, a 
simple woman who thought that even I and all I was and had, 
should , fit into her simple conceptions of life.” Dear God, 
thought Caroline, what a fool I am! I must be going into my 
dotage. 

“ I had a grandmother like that,” said the priest, and 
Caroline paused in the very motion of rising. “ A good old 
soul. She thought the highest calling in our village was to be 
a shoemaker, and I was rising above myself, she said, when I 
told her I wanted to be a priest.” He smiled at Caroline, and 
his worn face became tender and boyish. “ Do I understand 
that your old — housekeeper? — thought you should be less 
than you were? That isn’t very peculiar, because none of us 
thinks of himself as a humble person; we all believe that 
what we are is the best possible state. Many of us couldn’t 
go on living if we didn’t think that.” 

Now his human curiosity was aroused. “ All I was and 
had,” this shabby and unprepossessing woman had said. He 
did not consider her mad ; he knew that she was not only a 
lady but an extremely intelligent and honest one. Then he 
was concerned again with her look of distraction and despair. 
“There wasn’t anyone else but your old housekeeper?” 

“ My husband,” said Caroline. The pain became like a dark 
cobweb over her face. “He has been dead for many years. 
He, too, thought I should fit into some comfortable concep- 
tion of his about me. When I didn’t, when I could not, it 
broke his heart. He wanted to divorce me. He told me so 
the night before he died.” She looked at the floor. “ My 
daughter is dead too ; she died a year ago. It was my fault, 
for I’d made her what she was, or I should say that as I had 
never had any resources of my own I was unable- to give her 
resources to help her.” ... — 

“But you survived,” said the priest with pi^^ '^^had 
no resources, as your daughter had none. 

Why didn’t she, then?” 
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Caroline did not move ; she continued to look at the floor. 

“ You suffered as much, perhaps?” continued the priest in' 
his gentle voice. “ You lost your parents, your husband, your 
daughter, but you didn’t die. Are you reproaching younelf 
too much? It is very good to feel guilt and repent and do, 
penance, but you can’t take the blame for everything on 
yourself, can you? Your daughter had a father also; per- 
haps he was to blame too.” 

She lifted her head, and her eyes were large and searching 
and anxious. “ That is possible?” 

“Yes. But then, I don’t know all the circumstance. Only 
your own conscience can tell you if what I’ve said applies to , 
you.” 

“I must think about it,” said Caroline. “I have a ^eat 
deal to think about, and I don’t. I think, have much more 
ame. You see, I have nowhere to go, and that is why I asked 
you if you really believe there is a God.” 

“I know there is God,” said the priest with emphasis, 

” Even when I feel absolutely dry, I still know it. One of the 
greatest saints of the Church, St. Therese of Avila, wrote that 
she spent many years in ‘ dryness ’ and sometimes doubted 
heaven, but she did not doubt God. Y ou have no pastor you 
can speak to?” 

" No.” Caroline was colouring again. “ I wish you to 
know that this isn’t like me at all. I’ve always shrunk from : 
strangers all my life. I live the life of a recluse ; I have no 
friends. I have two sons ” 

Looking at her intently, Father Bellamy had a sensation of 
familiarity. He had seen this lady somewhere. He said, 
‘‘Two sons?” 

“Two sons,” she repeated. “But they aren’t more than 
that to me, possibly because I was never really a mother to 
them. That is something else I must think about. One lives 
in Boston ; I see him four or five times a year. The other 
lives in New York ; we arc estranged.” 

Her large and lead-coloured lips set themselves firmly, and 
he knew that she would not discuss her sons with him. The 
sense of familiarity became stronger. 

“ I wish,” said Caroline, “ that I could believe there is a 
God. For, you see, I have nowhere to go ; I think most of us 
arc like that. It's the human tragedy.” She stood up. “I 
destroyed a man to-day,” she said, and looked him sternly in 
the eye. “ I began to destroy him a year ago, and to-day I 
finished it. You would not be able to understand it, but he 
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was more your enemy than he was mine, though I’ve never 
had so terrible an enemy as he is in all my life. You will not 
be able to understand this, eitiier, but some day you will,' 
unfortunately.” 

She waited for a look of incredulit\- to appear on his face, 
but it did not. He had heard too many strange things in his 
life to be incredulous of anything. He w'ent to the door with 
her, and he said, “ You’ve asked me about God. Faith is a 
grace which comes from Him; we cannot truly will it for 
ourselves. But if we ask for it in hope and longing. He will 
give it to i:s. Ask Him for that grace.” He stood on the 
doorstep with her and felt deep compassion. “And when 
you pray, pray that that dreadful war in Europe will end 
soon.” 

“There is no Use praying for that,” said Caroline. She 
frowned at Amanda’s chauffeur, who had driven the auto- 
mobile fretfully around the block several times, looking for 
her. Seeing her, he stopped the vehicle at the kerb and got 
out and stood at attention respectfully. The priest regarded 
him thoughtfully, then looked at Caroline. 

She said, “ It was planned a long time ago. I first heard of 
. it in Geneva with my father when I was a very^ young 
woman. I listened to his associates. The war will go on, and 
America will enter it ; it was planned. And this is only the 
beginning.” 

“ Surely not,” murmured Father Bellamy. 

There had been very few times in Caroline’s life when she 
had noticed that others were suffering or were afraid or poor. 
All at once, in the strong summer sunshine, she saw the 
priest’s tired and wasted face, his shabbiness. She remem- 
bered the shining poverty of his house, the worn linoleum. 

“ Would you mind if I gave you some money? ” she asked 
abruptly. “ It’s all I ever had — money.” 

The priest was astounded. “ AU I ever had,” said Caro- 
line. “I’d like to give you what I have in my purse. I beg 
you to take it ; it would give me some pleasure.” She turned 
her back to the street and opened her big purse and brought 
out a thick roll of yellow bills held together by a rubber band. 
She pushed it into the priest’s hand. 

“I can’t,” began the priest, but she almost rudely pushed 
by him and went down the steps. He followed her helplessly. 
She stopped at the sidewalk and looked at him earnestly. 
“It’s all I ever had to give,” she said. — mustn’t refuse" 
it ; you’d be refusing my life.” 
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She walked with quick if lumbering steps to the car, and 
he chauffeur said, “ Mrs. Sheldon, I’m afraid you’ve missed 
mur train.” 

“ No matter,” said Caroline impatiently. “ There will be 
mother in less than an hour.” The man closed the door 
jriskly after her with deep respect, and then the automobile 
noved on, leaving the dumbfounded priest still standing on 
he steps of his house. 

“ Mrs. Sheldon.” Then the amazed priest knew. His visitor 
lad been Caroline Ames Sheldon, the famous tight-fisted . 
•ecluse. He went slowly into his house. He put the roll of 
oills on his desk and counted them. Then he went to the 
telephone in the hall and called Dr. Clarendon of Sisters of 
Charity Hospital, his friend, and told him. 

“ Well, well,” said Dr. Clarendon, marvelling. “ Old Caro- 
line, eh? She was in the hospital for a few minutes around 
last Christmas ; a heart seizure of some kind. But an indom- 
itable woman, isn’t she? And she gave you — two thousand 
dollars? Congratulation, Francis. I'll wager that was her 
first charitable donation in all her life. Now you can have 
those new bells you’ve wanted, or your organ, and then there 
are all your charities. Old Caroline ! I must tell everybody. 
No one will believe it! And calling on you! What reason 
did she give? I must tell ” 

“ No, please,” said the priest. “ You don’t understand, I'm 
afraid. I only called you to verify that she was indeed Mrs. 
Sheldon and that I could keep the money. Your description 
of her was exact. But you mustn't tell anyone, please. I never 
saw such despair. I think I know why she came, poor woman. 
She’s desperate.” 

The doctor chuckled. " I’d like to have her three or four 
hundred million dollars, or it’s probably a lot more than that, 
and I’d like the despair along with it. Old Hag Caroline 
Ames! Did she leave a smell of brimstone behind? Better 
start sprinkling the holy water.” 

The priest went into his church and he prayed for Caro- 
line, remembering her face. She reminded him of his aunt, 
who had been blinded. He had seen Caroline before ; he 
could remember now. He had not only seen her photograph ; 
he. had, as she had said, seen her in this church a long .time 
ago. _ He prayed for her passionately and with all the strength 
of , his souL 
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tVfaile Caroline waited for her son Ames, she picked her way 
through the great boulders covering the sea walk and reached 
the shingle. It was seldom hot near the sea, but now a steam- 
ing giant’s mouth seemed to be pressing over land and water, 
gaseous and fuming. It concealed the sun ; it was the colour 
of wet smoke. The long waves, rushing towards the land in 
uneasy thunder, were dark grey, ridged with breaking foam 
and splashes of turquoise, and the horizon was tumultuous. 
Here and there in the sky lavender clouds were forming in 
tormented patterns, and now, as Caroline watched, they were 
veined with branched lightning, and immediately steely paths 
flashed over the water in answer. But there was no wind ; the 
air suffocated one’s lungs. 

Caroline looked to the right and left ; her high walls shut 
off any view of new neighbours, of any view at all but the sea. 
I should feel, she thought, now that I am released from an old 
evil lie, a sudden desire to see others besides myself. But that 
is romanticism. Sudden convulsions of feeling can occur only 
in the very young. I’ve grown old in my. spirit ; I’m only a 
speck of unwilling life sfill throbbing faintly deep inside the 
calcified, serrated, and thickened shell I have built about 
myself for many years, perhaps from the moment I was 
born. I am blinded by it, deafened by it, imprisoned by it, 
held immovable by it. I could not change if I wanted to, and 
I do not want to. What other life could there be for me but 
the one I know? It’s all such a weariness. If the shell were 
cracked open I should die in a different environment from fhe 
only one I’ve ever known. And I'm not ready to die — net yet 
though there is no reason why I should Live. 

Her father had not really left her a Yet she mntt 

continue as if her old fantasy were stu. with her. I: e sr, 
still a wall, all that money, which prctratec her fs~ ~hat 
could only destroy her. 

She went back through the bcc'iers. slew h-s^Ty. 
around, the side of the dying house arc attc mhar hah tan-; 
been Tom’s cherished gardens. The hresh and n--"-— he nns: 
and the knee-high grass murmerse cen-ahs-' r.' — •— 

there was still no wind. It was a arn -an 
struggling life, inhibited by its very amd 



usually so noisy, were silent. There was not even a bee or a 
wasp or a butterfly visible. They had all hidden themselves; 
they had all gone to shelter before the coming storm. But 
we, thought Caroline, have no shelter, we have no home, none 
of us. We are open to everything, like exiles pushed from 
safety. Even I, with all my money. We build our strong 
cities and they don’t shelter us. We formulate philosophies 
which do not comfort us. We make all the world clamorous, 
and nothing listens to us, and everything that is innocent 
avoids us as though we were death itself. I wonder why? 

We have nowhere to go — humanity. 

The crowding and monolithic trees whitened with the 
lightning, and the darkness increased. Now a heavy wind 
struck the earth, and the trees and the shrubbery roared in- 
green rage, and the voice of the sea echoed the voice of 
thunder. Caroline still stood and looked at the savage 
growth within her walls. She stood under a great and twisted 
tree, and so when the first hard drops of rain came she did not 
feel them. 

Where shall I go? she thought. Where is there any shelter, 
for me, any quietness? Any peace? Nowhere, of course. 
There is nowhere for everyone else, either. We were given 
the capacity to think and reflect on that— that we have 
nowhere to go. No creature receives a faculty that is of no 
use to it : nature is economical. We received the faculty to 
be aware that there is — nothing — and I wonder wliy? Of 
what use is it to us, except to make us kill ourselves, one way 
or another? 

We all kill ourselves, one way or another. We are the race 
of suicides. We don't resemble any other creature, in this. 
What drives man to murder himself, through hate, ambition, 
work, striving, hope, despair, struggle, building, destroying., 
and war? Does he hate himself so much? Caroline looked at 
the sky ; the lavender patterns of clouds had become a deep 
and furious purple, and the lightning that veined through 
them was too brilliant. What had someone once written? , 
“We are bom so that we should know God. That is the 
only reason. When we refuse to know, then we die in many 
ways.’’ 

Caroline shook her head, over and over. It was too simple 
and yet too impossible. How did one “ know ’’ God — if 
there was a God? It was beyond an act of will. It had to 
come from without oneself. 'What had the priest said? 

" Grace.” Faith was a grace given to man. 'Why was it 
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ithheld from almost every human, being, then? Did God 
ate man too? 

Her eyes fixed on the lightning-torn purple clouds, Caroline 
lid aloud with bitter lips, “ Give me Your grace. I can’t 
^ill it for myself. If You exist, give it to me.” 

After a little she stepped from under the tree and did not 
eel the rain on her face. She stopped in the shelter of her 
oorway and said again with increasing bitterness, “ Give me 
''our grace. Perhaps then I’ll understand why I was born, 
nd to such a father, and in such circumstances, and .why I 
lever had happiness, but only pain and fear, and why I have 
ilways hated living.” 

Thunder exploded in the sky. Meaningless noise. I have 
ost what meaning I had for living, even if it was false, 
bought Caroline. Does the knowledge that there is no 
neaning make man murder himself? Had nature given him 
hat awareness so he would destroy himself and his fellow 
Tian? Was man so hateful, then, to the very source of his 
5xistence? If so, why had nature produced him at all? 

Caroline went into her expiring house. Every dank room 
was full of purple shadows, slashed with lightning, and silent 
except for thunder, Maizie, she thought, was hiding in some 
closet ; she was terrified of storms. Didn’t the poor girl 
realize that there was no place to hide? Man was open to 
calamity, and there was no shelter. Animals died, without 
any knowledge of death. Man had that knowledge. Why? 
If, thought Caroline, You had any mercy. You would never 
have created man— if You exist. Life is too terrible for us. 
We didn’t deserve this bUnd punishment. 

She paused, and was struck, and then shaken. For the first 
time she felt a huge and swelling compassion for all human- 
ity, a sense of sharing in universal disaster, a sense of pain and 
companionship and sadness. And as she felt this she lost, for 
the first time in her life, her terror of mankind. It was gone, 
in the storm of her pity, and she knew that it would never 
return again. So, she thought vaguely, dimly, that is the first 
step. The very first step. She leaned her cheek in the palm 
of her hand. Tears dripped over her fingers. What had she 
said to herself? The first step. What was the next, and to 
where? She lifted her head, her eyes dazzled by the lightning 
that shot vividly into the dusky room. She must wait. She 
only knew that she had a sensation of something re'" ^ng her. 

She suddenly thought of all those whom she h"' Land 

feared in her life. The Alecks. The Ferns. She 
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; i)s\)al throb of fcr\r which only yesterday she would Imve 
t. Site examined this curiously. They, too, had lived in a 
ntext of their own, as she had lived, and who was to say 
licit was the more icrrihle? Had they sensed, ns she had, 
u anarchy which lived just beyond the flicker of man’s siglil, 
St beyond the detection of liis car? If it was Order and not 
larchy, it was nonelhclcss afTrichtinit, for man could not 
tderstand it, could not relate it to liirnsclf. Who could biame 
e Alecks and the l*erns for trying to create a distorted and 
antic order of their own? 

Caroline tliotight of Cyntliia, and all at once she was smil- 
ig ami was astonished that she was smiling. Tiicrc was 
othing in herself which would ever understand the CyntiiiaC 
f the world, but one liad to grant tlial they were graceful . 
nd never willingly harmed anyone. 1 itave done more harm 
1 my life innoeenlly, thought Caroline, than my aunt ever 
id in her life uninnoccntly. 1 have never committed adult- 
ry : 1 have never borne an illegiiimale child ; 1 have never 
ontrived, gaily betrayed, been frivolous and artful and 
xigent. Yet 1 suppose 1 am a more wicked woman than was 
ny aunt, for 1 was blind and 1 lied to myself when the truth 
vn.s wholly visible to me. 

Slic stood up wearily in tfic glitter and dusk of the room 
ind went to her bottle of medicine and me.a.sured out a dose, 
for her heart was pounding with pain and was erratic in (he 
struggle. She drank ilie hitler dose and looked about her, 
musingly, seeing her surroundings clearly for the first lime. 

Ihis IS what 1 did.” she .said aloud, " No one else did it! 
only I." 

Forgetting the storm, Caroline climbed laboriously to her 
study and called Higsby Clialmcrs in Boston. While .she 
waited a tree wa.s .struck in the far part of Tom'.s ruined 
garden, and llic telephone receiver tingled in fter Itand, She 
saw the siKklen flare of flame ; the iiouse trembled. Now .a 
roar of rain .slammed agaiu.st the old windows and droivnixi 
them. “Higsby?" said Caroline in licr rough voice. 

“ Caroline?'’ .said Mr. Chalmci-s. 

“Yes. I’ve read your letter, thougli I’ve not answered it. 
And now I understand. Will you come to see me to-momw 
here in Lyme?" 

Mr. Chalmers was moved and elated. “Certainly, dear 
Caroline! I will bring you some new information akso." He 
p.au.scd. “ l.s (hat the storm 1 hear over tlic telephone? It is 
here in Boston too.’’ 
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“ Something was just struck near the house,” said Caroh'ne. 

“Really?” said Mr. Chalmers. “Isn’t it dangerous, then, 
3 be using the telephone, Caroline? Is there a fire?” 

“I suppose so,” said Caroline. “Thank you, Higsby.” 

The rain drowned the struck tree ; Caroline could see, very 
aintly through the rain, the stream of smoke. Poor creature, 
bought Caroline, you lived and burned as raeaninglessly as 
,’e do, and your death is as meaningless, as ours. She went 
ato Elizabeth’s room, so like a nun’s cell. She looked about 
er and said aloud, “ My child, where are you? Pray for me, 
[ you can hear me. We were both victims of ourselves as 
/ell as others.” 

She smoothed the narrow white bed, and then a most extra- 
irdinary thing occurred. She felt the actual presence of Eliza- 
leth, tentative and understanding. She looked about her 
agerly. The lightning strode into the room, and the sound 
if thunder, and yet it all seemed so silent, so alive, so filled 
/ith peace. “ I’m glad,” said Caroline. “ I’m glad that you’re 
lot here any longer, Elizabeth. You are safe ” 

Tears gushed down her cheeks, yet she was smiling when 
he left Elizabeth’s room, and she was still smiling when she 
losed the door gently behind herself. “ Safe,” she whi.spered 
o herself in the dark hall. But she could not quite under- 
tand what she had said. She went into Tom’s room. She 
aid, “Tom?” She waited, but there was no answering 
iresence. She said, “ I am sorry, Tom. Will you wait for 
ne?” There was no answer. Sighing, she left the room. 

She went to the rooms formerly occupied by her sons. 
Ernes’ room had a cool, barren air, rejecting. John’s room 
vas still pervaded by an air of confusion and helplessness, 
'low, she thought, that is strange. I always thought of John 
Ls a very strong and potent and self-sufficient young man. 
she stood in John’s room and then was struck with pity and 
ear. She went back into her dark study and called John's 
>ffice in New York. While she waited the storm became more 
lerce and even closer. 

“John?” she said at last. 

“Yes?” His voice was sullen and weary. 

“I’d like to see you, John,” she said. 

He was silent. She could feel his astonishment. “ ^y?” he 
aid at last. 

“ I want to see you.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather see Mimi?” His toi 
sarcastic. 
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“No. You, John.” 

He paused. She could sense his astounded and conjectur- 
ing thoughts. “ All right,” be said. “When?” 

“ A week to-day?” 

“ Very well.” 

She did not know why she felt so defeated when she went 
slowly down the gritty stairs and why there was such a weight 
on her chest. The outside door opened and Ames ran. into 
the house, his hat pulled down to protect his face from the 
rain, his shoulders stained with large dark spots. He threw 
his hat from him and shrugged as if the rain had, in some 
way, violated him. He looked at his mother. “ Well,” he said. 
She sat down in her usual chair, silently, and he stood at a 
little distance from her and lighted a cigarette with neat, 
controlled gestures. The glimmering lightning touched his 
pale hair, his smooth face with its lack of expression. 

“You asked me to come,” he said. “I received your, 
message in my office.” 

“ Yes. You know that Amy has left you.” 

“Thanks to you,” said Ames. His voice was light but 
venomous. “ You do like to play cat and mouse, don’t you? 
You persuade me to keep my wife, then when I’m in New 
York you abduct her. It’s no loss to me to have her gone; I 
wanted that myself. I’m thinking of another loss to me, much 
more important.” 

Caroline did not speak for a moment or two. The light- 
ning revealed her son’s face sharply, then the following dark- 
ness obscured it. She leaned her head back against the chair. 

“ You have no loss,” she said. “ I will keep my part of the 
bargain. You will receive what I agreed to allow you.” 

“Well!” he said again, but with quick pleasure and 
gratification. He sat down opposite his mother. He began 
to speak again, but his voice was lost in the thunder. He 
glanced at the windows, and Caroline suddenly remembered 
that he had been afraid of storms when he was a child and 
that Tom had always held him in his arms during them. She 
could see them so clearly, the young and tender father, the 
screaming little boy with his hands over his ears. She looked 
at Ames now and waited for the long rolling to subside. I’ve 
never really seen him before, she thought. My son. My son. 

“I never thought of you as being capricious,” said Ames. 
He smoked rapidly, and his slate-grey eyes kept darting at the 
windows, which glared repeatedly. 

“ I am not,” said Caroline. 
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Ames paused. “ I appreciate all this, Mother. But, just to 
satisfy my curiosity, will you tell me why you shifted from 
one opinion to the direct opposite? Not,” he added hastily, 
'* that I’m not grateful.” 

“ It would be very hard to explain,” said Caroline. “ There 
are things beyond explanation. One just has to accept them. 
fl suppose you are willing for Amy to divorce you?” 

“ T^e sooner the better,” he said. He was very nervous in 
dhis storm. He had never seen a worse one, and he was 
icxasperated at himself. “ I smell smoke,” he said, 
i “ Of course; A tree was hit in the garden.” 

“That close?” he said, alarmed. 

“ Ames,” said Caroline, ignoring the question, “ I must ask 
,you something. Did you never care about Amy at all?” 

“ Certainly,” he answered. Was the old hag becoming 
sentimental in her old age? “ But that was before I found out 
how stupid she was. Surely you knew that?” 

“ I know a great many things. Now,” said Caroline. A 
red flare of lightning lit her room and was followed instan- 
taneously by a deafening explosion of thunder. The house 
shuddered. Ames jumped to his feet, and his tall and slender 
body appeared to cringe. He looked at his mother and saw 
her eyes in the lightning, strange and large and inscrutable. 
He laughed a little. 

“ I never liked to be in a house when there’s a storm about,” 
he said. “ I prefer large office buildings or railroad stations.” 

“ You don’t like to be exposed,” said Caroline. “ Or 
threatened. Yes, I understand that. I hated storms myself 
when I was a child and when I was your age. I hated them 
until to-day. I hated them for the very reasons you hate 
them.” 

Her voice, to him, sounded far and weak. As he had never 
heard her speak gently before, he did not recognize the 
gentleness now. “ I’m sorry, but I don’t understand you,” he 
said politely. “ Exposed? Threatened? I’m not a child. 
Mother. I do know, however, that storms aren’t to be 
laughed at by anyone. Do you know that about a thousand 
people a year are killed in this country alone by lightning?” 

“ No, I didn’t know. But the fact that you found that item 
interesting is very revealing,” said Caroline. 

Ames’ fine fair eyebrows drew togethf 
became a little mocking. “ Are you analyzi 
he said. “ And if so, why?” The thund 
hilating crash, was suddenly retreating, f , 
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the rain and the lightning continued. But Ames was still 
nervous ; he was, to his disgust, trembling slightly, like a cat. 
He took his eyes from the windows and turned to his mother 
and was startled. What a peculiar expression she had! 

" You will marry again. I suppose,” said Caroline. 

" No doubt,” he said carefully, watching Caroline. “ But 
not immediately. After all, I've not had a very happy experi- 
ence.” 

Caroline nodded. Her hands were like grey stone as they, 
lay in her broad lap. “ You will be able to marry again, and 
not for money,” she said. 

“ One can always use that,” said Ames, smiling, and relax- 
ing now that the thunder was only growling in the distance. A , 
wan light began to fill the room as the hidden sun briglitencd 
behind the thinning clouds. And in that light he saw his 
mother’s eyes again, quiet and probing. 

” It is stupid,” said Caroline, “ to wish anyone happiness in 
this world, for happiness doesn't exist. It’s a word for child- 
ren. But I hope you will be better satisfied the next time 
you marry. I hope your wife will bring you ” 

" Children,” he said, watching his mother again, 

“As my ultimate heirs?” Caroline smiled drearily, "No, 
that isn't what I meant. I hope your wife will bring ” — she 
turned her head abruptly from him — “ some contentment, 
some meaning, into your life.” 

The suddenly quiet room was filled only with the sound 
of wind and rain and distant thunder. His cigarette fell from' 
his fingers, and he bent and picked it up, and then to his own 
amazement he was throwing it violently into the cold and ash- 
filled fireplace. His chest felt tight, constricted, his face hot 
and stiff, and there were quivers of something closely resemb- 
ling pain about his mouth. He had experienced it all before 
as a very young child. Several times. Even as the sensations 
increased helplessly in their intensity, he could remember the 
helplessness, the sensation of abandonment and rage and 
hysteria. He tried to steady himself, but he was suddenly no 
his feet and breathing hard and he could not stop. 

“ Why should you care about any contentment or peace I 
might have?” he said, and he was shocked at the uncontrolled 
sound of his own voice. 

Caroline did not answer him because she could not. The 
enormous defeat was on her again, the vast spiritual sickness. 

I must control myself, thought Ames, and heard himself 
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say, “You never did before. Not once in my life! Why 
now?” 

Caroline closed her eyes. “ I’ve learned a great • deal. 
Lately. I told you I couldn’t explain, Ames, for I don’t have 
the words. You must let it remain at that.” 

. He svAing from her and went to one of the windows. The 
rain poured against it in long vivid paths. He traced a mark 
in the dust on the inside of the glass. He watched the shaking 
of his finger, and he was enraged at himself and he haled his 
mother. The very salt of hatred was in his mouth. The quiver- 
ing hysteria thrilled all about his lips. He forced himself to 
stand there, to stifle his disgusting emotions, the mindless fury 
that surged all through him like the storm. He began to 
talk inwardly. I never could stand lightning and thunder. 
The air’s charged with it. It would make anyone else, but one 
like her, as nervous as all hell. I’m a sensitive man, not a 
clod. 

Caroline saw his thin back, his lean shoulders, his bent 
head. She could see part of his profile, thin and very pale. 
“ Ames,” she said. 

“Yes?” He did not turn to her. He was humiUated ; he 
did not want her to see his face yet. “ What have you 
learned. Mother?” 

“ Things I’m afraid you’ll never learn, Ames.” 

The tracing finger halted on the glass. What a stupid re- 
mark, he thought. She’s out of her mind at last ; there must 
be a taint in the family. Elizabeth. My grandfather — I’ve 
heard that he was not quite sane himself. 

“ I’d like to show you something,” said Caroline. She 
forced herself wearily to her feet. “ In my gallery.” 

His loathing for her was a force that helped him to self- 
control. His trembling stopped, the hysteria disappeared at 
once, the fury died down. He could turn now and could 
smile. “ Ah, your paintings,” he said. “ I’ve been very 
curious.” 

He followed her up the stairs. The crunching of grit under 
jjjg feet, the darkness, the closed and musty smells, the airless- 
ness so revolted him, that the last rage left him entirely, and 
he could smile slightly in contempt, seeing the broad black 
figure rising painfully above him. He followed his mother 
down the hall ; the carpet was in shreds and stank of old dust 
and decay. He glanced at the doo 
John’s room. Had he ever lived i 
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grime? His mother was unlocking the door of her gallerj', 
and when she pushed it open the emerging sun shot long 
beams of warm yellow light into the room, and it was like 
walking into goldness. 

He was surprised. Here all was neatness and ■ quiet and 
serenity, with only one chair standing before a lined wall of 
paintings, arid the floor was polished, the windows clear. He 
raised bis eyebrows. His eye involuntarily met his mothers.. 
She pointed mutely at the pictures. He went to them eagerly, 
alertly, the connoisseur once more, not knowing what (o 
expect. It had been his opinion that his mother, who was 
without taste or sensitivity or perception, had bought ridi- 
culous paintings for her private enjoyment. He stopped 
before one and was astonished. He bent and peered at it 
acutely. He went to the next, and to the next. 

“ David Ames ! ” he cried incredulously. 

“Your great-grandfather.” said Caroline. 

“Originals!” exclaimed Ames in awe. “Originals!" He 
stopped. Then he turned very slowly. “ What did you say?" 
he said, astounded. “ My great-grandfather?” 

“Yes,” Caroline said. She was unknowingly wringing her. 
hands. “They will tell you what I can’t, Ames.’’ 

“ My great-grandfather!” he said again, staring at her and 
then at the paintings. “Good God! Are you sure?” 

She pointed to David Ames’ self-portrait, and he went to 
it and stood for a long time before it, remembering his young 
mother and seeing the absolute resemblance. Then his next 
sensation was exultation. He had no more need now to think, 
of his grandfather with disdain, the “ buccaneer nobody.” He 
did not need now to focus his family pride on the Esmonds. 
He was the great-grandson of David Ames ! It was' with 
something like profound gratitude that he swung about to his 
mother. 

“Why didn’t you let me know before?” he demanded. 

“ Why should I? Is it so important to you?” asked Caro- 
line with that new and dreadful pity of hers, and under- 
standing. 

“Good God, yes! David Ames! I’ve seen only one 
original, or perhaps two. All the rest have been copies or 
prints.” He was elated, smiling. He walked from painting to 
painting, with deepening excitement and awe. He filled his 
. eyes with colour and form as a drunkard fills his mouth and 
belly with his one delight and one consolation. 

WTiy, he isn’t thinking of their worth in money, thought 
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.'Caroline, and her eyes filled with tears. He isn’t now even 
^.thinking of the honour of having David Ames as his great- 
■grandfather. Elizabeth deceived me, but Ames is not deceiv- 
„ing me. She saw him touch a line of vivid red paint. He 
"^was moving rapidly from one painting to another, over and 
over, his footsteps clicking fastidiously on the polished floor. 
;He was murmuring joyfully, lustfully, to himself and nod- 
; ding his head. Then he stopped before the tower and was still. 
■“Where — where did you get them?’’ he murmured, marvel- 
ling. Then the tower held him once more, and he could not 
have enough of looking. 

“Does it mean anything to you, that painting?’’ asked 
Caroline. 

He did not answer for a long time. Then he said, “ I’ve 
never seen such marvellous work. I’ve seen prints of this ; 
they were like black-and-whites. Copies never have caught the 
depth, the splendour, the. form, the line, the perspectives, the 
glow.’’ 

“The tower,” said Caroline. “Does it mean something to 
you, anything at all?” 

“ A ruin,” said Ames, staring at it greedily and with 
immense pleasure. “ A bleak ruin. Lost. Abandoned, Eerie. 
The light of another world.” 

Caroline sighed. “You feel that?” she asked, and she did 
not know if the pain she was enduring was physical or 
spiritual, 

“ Yes. Of course. But each viewer finds something in any 
painting which relates to himself,” said Ames, and did not 
know what he was saying. 

“ Yes,” said Caroline, heartbroken. But Ames did not hear 
her. He was moving again, overcome with his powerful 
excitement. Caroline stood still, her hands clasped hard 
together, and watched his rapid movements. Then he stopped 
before the little painting of Mimi’s, the picture of a young 
girl waiting on a boulder, her profile turned ardently and 
with hope to the viewer, the red ribbon in her hair streaming 
in the wind, and the ocean before her. “ This,” said Ames, 
frowning, “ I don’t know whose this is. Childish, in many 
ways, but showing true strength and artistic feeling. What is 
it doing here?” 

“ A friend gave it to me,” said Carolim 

“ Who? Has he done much lately? W1 

“ It doesn’t matter,” said Caroline list 
to the painting of the blinded man stui' 
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John was married to an artist, and he would never know 
what she was doing ; he would never see the colouring, Ifae 
light, the shade of hue, the exquisite and subtle tint. 

Ames had chosen the tower, the picture of the little churcli 
against the mad and insensate fury of destruction; the girl m 
the exotic garden. Caroline, watching him as he made liis 
choices, saw that the painting of the blind man made him 
vaguely uneasy. 

They went downstairs together. The maid had opened a 
few windows, and the ragged draperies were blowing in a 
fresh wind. Everything outside dripped and sparkled, even 
the lost garden. The sea spoke in its great voice. Ames 
listened. “It is the only thing I miss,” he said. “The sound 
of the sea.” 

. But nothing else, thought his mother. There was nothing 
else for you to remember, my son. 

She watched him run lightly down the broken path to the 
cab he had brought. He did not look back. There was 
nothing to draw his eye to his mother in a last kindness, in a 
farewell. He had forgotten her. As I forgot him, alwa)^, 
when he was a child, she said to herself, desolated. 

Higsby Chalmers was extremely shocked at Caroline’s ap- 
pearance. She appeared to him to be dying steadily with her 
house, to be pacing with it in its decline into wreckage. He 
murmured. “ My dear Caroline,” when he took her hand, and 
could helplessly say no more for a while. When Caroline 
offered him tea he accepted, though he wished to decline. 
He had need to recover from his human consternation and his 
pity. Then he became aware that there was some subtle 
change in her, for she was looking at him not with her old 
expression of withdrawal and indifference but intensely, as if 
weighing and considering. 

The teacups were sticky, the tea itself foul, the little, cakes 
uneatable. But Higsby, usually fussy about such matters, was 
not aware of them now. He was conscious only of Caroline. 
There was a change in her ; it was as if she had come up a 
cobwebbed companionway from the dark bowels of somf 
ruin of a ship, and her eyes were looking, for the first time 
on the running sea and comprehending its existence. 

Caroline alway.s came to the point, unlike other peopli 
and Higsby was not surprised when she said, “ I read yoi 
letter fully and then put it a.side. It did not concern me. Bi 
lately it has. Why isn’t it of importance? Tell me more.” 
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Higsby put down his teacup, leaned forward towards her, 
lasping his plump hands between his knees. “ As I’ve written 
ou, Caroline, the thing that is in the world now, the war, is 
ie opening of the grand design against mankind. You told 
ae last year that you had known of it since you were less 
ban twenty-four. President WCson is dimly coming to 
inderstand too ; you will remember that only lately he 
varned America again never to permit a strong centralized 
'overnment in Washington.” 

Mr. Chalmers stood up and walked slowly and distressfully 
ip and down the gritty floor. He stopped and stared through 
i smudged window at the wild garden, and he thought: Hiat 
s the way it will ail be soon unless we can stop it. 

“ Can we stop it?” asked Caroline in her low, rough voice. 

‘ I don’t think so, Higsby. We have too many idealists and , 
simple men like Mr. Roosevelt in Washington. I’ve known 
ill you’ve been telling me since I was a young girL We can’t 
stop it, Higsby.” 

" Perhaps not,” said Higsby with sadness. “ We have the 
enemy here, too, in full force. Eugene Debs, who was 
indicted for conspiracy to kiU. The Socialist movement. Not 
new, in America, as it is not new in Europe. Like you, Caro- 
line, I feel that these creatures will force us into a war with 
Germany to prevent a quick, negotiated peace between Ger- 
many and Britain. And to give impetus to revolution, begin- 
ning in Russia.” 

“ I know, I know,” said Caroline. “ I’ve known, perhaps, 
for much longer than you have, Higsby. But you must have 
some plan or you’d not be here.” 

He sat . down and wiped his cherubic face. “ I have. 
Education of the people. A foundation, such as the Carnegie 
Foundation which established free libraries. I even have a 
name for it,” and he smiled sadly. “ The American Founda- 
tion for Constitutional Freedom. The Constitution stands in 
the way of the tyrants. It will be destroyed unless we begin to 
enlighten the people. I have the idea of a large, permanent 
building somewhere, perhaps in New England. We will staff 
it with informed intellectuals, experts on the Constitution, 
teachers, professors, historians, people aware of what is truly 
happening in the world. They will write pamphlets, sheets, 
bulletins, perhaps a newspaper. All this will be disseminated 
profusely over every section of the country. Frce^-To schools, 
to clubs, to organizations, to newspapers, to r ''ti[es and 
colleges, to the professional and business j — ' thout 
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charge. We must alert writers and newspapermen, everyone 
who has access to the public means of communication.” 

Caroline shook her head. “ You won’t win, Higsby. It’s 
impossible. The American people will be offered everything 
in exchange for their liberty. You must remember ancient 
Rome. A country never greedily took the path to tyranny, in 
all the world's history, and turned back. Not once, any- 
where.” 

Higsby said stoutly, “ There was never a Constitution like 
ours, Caroline, in the history of the world. You see, miracles 
do happen. Perhaps America will turn back — one day. Who 
knows? But shall we let her go without one prot^t, by, 
default? Shall we hopelessly, by our silence, accede to her 
destruction? For our souls’ sake, we cannot!” 

“ How much?” said Caroline. Higsby sat down and talked 
quietly and steadily. Then Caroline, when be had finished, 
went to her study and wrote out a cheque. She brought it 
downstairs again and gave it to Higsby. He caught his 
breath. 

“ That is only the beginning,” said Caroline. “ There will 
be more. And I will establish a trust for your hopeless, yout 
surely hopeless, foundation.” She smiled grimly. ” But we'll 
have tried, won’t we?” 

She folded her hands together and looked beyond him. 
“ I’ve never taken any interest in my country until now. I 
;ver took any interest in anything until now. When it is too 
te, perhaps.” 


6 

efore calling on his mother, John Ames first went to see 
s mother-in-law, Melinda Bothwell, who had a great affec- 
3n for him. He did not deliberately take advantage of that 
fection, but he reached for it greedily. He everlastingly 
wanted to be liked, to be regarded fondly. It was like a pro- 
tection which he urgently needed. Melinda always spoke, to 
him kindly and tenderly, knowing his desperate need, and 
he basked in whatever she said and in her accepting presence. 
She knew how weak he was now ; she only prayed that that 
weakness would not injure her daughter. 

He laughed when she told him that her son Nathaniel had 
enlisted for an officers’ training school. “He was always 
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quixotic, wasn’t he. Mother Bothwell?” said John. He 
resented Nathaniel’s existence; he would inherit half of the 
Bothwell fortune, and Nathaniel did not particularly care 
about his brother-in-law, 

Mehnda looked at John gravely, her beautiful calm face 
showing no annoyance. “ Quixotic? Perhaps. Both my 
children always had passions of devotion to something or 
other. It is their nature. Nathaniel is sure we’ll be in this 
war ; he wants to do his duty, he says. It is not that he’s 
convinced this is a just war, but he wants to help his country 
if she needs him.” 

John shrugged and laughed again. For one instant he hoped 

that, in the event of a war, J!^Jathaniel would be He 

hurried away from the thought in his mind. Mimi would be 
broken-hearted. Then, as always, he was jealous. Mimi 
should have no other loves but himself. 

“ How is Mimi?” Melinda asked, understanding everything 
and full of pity. John was so vital, so full of physical 
strength, so ruddy and imposing, and in many ways so 
intelligent. He did not have the intellect of his brother Ames, 
nor his appreciation for beauty. There was much of his 
mother in him. 

“ Splendid, splendid,” said John. And then his hazel eyes 
hardened. ' “ She is almost six months expecting, Mother 
Bothwell. Yet she is working all day and part of the night in 
preparation for her one-woman show in New York — ^just 
about the time the baby is duel I wish you’d speak to her; 
write to her.” 

“Why?” asked Melinda mildly. “That is a great part of 
her life, John. She is an authentic genius, though you don’t 
seem to know - it. Those two gold medals she’s already re- 
ceived weren’t given to her because she is a BothweU or 
because she is pretty!” 

John covered his anger with an engaging, coaxing smile. 
“ Oh, I know that. I’m not entirely a fool.” But he thought: 
Mother Bothwell is an idiot, and though she is a very 
feminine woman she doesn’t seem to understand that a 
woman should devote all her life to her husband and have 
nothing else in all the world but him. Even her children 
should be nothing in comparison. There were moments when 
he tightly 'resented, even disliked, his coming child. He only 
endured the thought of it, sure that his mother •'*~^spite of 
everything, would make the child her heir./ ^ 

“Her work is noted for its marvellous cc- \ ' rti- 
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jlar,” said Melinda. "You know what they say: powe 
epth, fervour, as well as drawing. No other living artis 
ome critics say, is able to get so intense a red, so living an 
io vital a yellow, so furious a blue.” 

“ Well,” said John. He sat with Melinda in the beautifi 
room overlooking the sea. It was particularly brilliai 
to-day, a passionate aquamarine. He had long known h 
defect and had hidden it, he thought, from everyone. It w; 
only that damned Ames who knew. Like all those who hs 
secret defects, he had made it wholly his own and had evi 
come to regard it as valuable, or at least distinctive. 

“ Don’t you think so? ” Melinda said. 

“I’m no art critic,” said John with a beguiling express!: 
and a carefully cultivated gesture of self-deprecation whii 
always disarmed a potential critic or enemy. 

“ Of course not,” said Melinda, whom he had, as usui 
disarmed. “ Do have some more tea, John.” 

He wanted a good sound whisky before he saw his mothi 
but he never offended, even slightly, if he could help it. 1 
accepted more tea, which he ioathed, and with an air 
gratitude that she could be so kind, “ You know that Ar 
has left Ames?” he said. 

“ Yes.” 

John laughed. He knew Melinda’s fondness for Amy a 
Amy’s brothers and Amanda. “ She should never have mi 
Tied him,” he said. “ That nice little girl.” He did not thi 
Amy “ nice ” at all. He thought her a stupid, vacuous lit 
fool whose only virtue was her father’s money. 

“I agree that the marriage shouldn’t have taken plac 
said Melinda. “ It was disastrous for both of them. Ames 
entirely too intellectual and too — finished — for Amy.” 

John was not sure that he liked this statement. : 
thought his brother a poseur, with all those ‘‘ treasures ” 
his and his malicious insistence that John observe the delic 
colourings of enamels or porcelain when he knew all 
time 

Melinda looked at the watch on her breast. “ Dear me, 
almost time for you to go to see your mother,” she s: 
“ Don’t call for a cab. My own car is here, and Gregory ' 
drive you to your mother’s and then to the station.” 

“I don’t know why she wants to see me,” said Jf 
" We haven’t seen each other since Mimi and t were man 
And she tried to prevent the marriage, at that” 
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j ; . “ Perhaps she wants to talk about Mimi’s show,” said 
tiVIelinda. 

[t- “ I hardly think so,” said John. “ They haven’t seen each 
ither for ages.” 

Melinda smiled. When the car came for John she gave the 
V'oung man her hand affectionately, but her large grey eyes 
.-.vere full of concern. She did not know why she said out of 
,;mpulse, “Be kind to my child, John. She is a dedicated 
;,irtist ; she had no choice in the matter. Do try to under- 
i.stand a little, won’t you?” 

John patted her hand. He always knew what to say. and 
now he said generously, looking into Melinda’s eyes, “I try. 
J don’t always succeed. I hope it’s enough.” 

■'john had been greatly disturbed over the separation of Ames 
and Amy. His brother had blandly told him, smiling that 
'subtle smile of his, “ Now I’ll soon be free to marry a healthy 
__woman who’ll give me children. Not that I like the little 
'swine, but there is all Mama’s money, you know.” 

■■ • Ames had seemed very complacent, like a white and slender 
'cat of aristocratic breeding. He had looked at his brother 
•with one of those infernal mysterious expressions of his. 

“ I thought the old lady had bribed you to marry Amy. I 
heard some rumours.” 

“ You must never,” said Ames, “ credit rumours.” 

‘ “ But you seemed very damned prosperous after the mar- 

; riage ! In fact, the old lady as much as admitted to me that 
^she bribed you-to marry Amy. Everybody knew.” 

, “ I am not one to make public announcements,” said Ames. 

■ He said with a glint in his cold slate-grey eyes, “ I hope when 
I marry that I have a dozen children. I intend to marry a good 
, breeder. With the exception of Mama, the family doesn’t run 
' to breeding. Even she had only three of us.” 

So Ames would soon be free again to marry — ^and have 
children who would inherit the great Ames fortune — Ames, 
whom John had thought would be eliminated. 

As John was driving to his mother’s house he began to have 
some sanguine thoughts, as he was a naturally optimistic 
young man. Had the old white hag repented? Was she going 
to announce a softening of her decision? What else could be 
the reason? She had done her worst to John^ — \nything else 
she could do would be for the better, 
voice on the telephone, strange, faint, he: 
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tioning. His always buoyant spirits rose higher as he idoj, 
the bell at his mother’s gates. When he saw her approach 
down the broken path, he noticed how old she had become 
how slow and ponderous in movement, how labouring. Her 
head was bent. He had never seen it bent that way before, as 
if she were mortally tired. He wished she would look up !o 
see his broad white smile. She did. He smiled wider, took of 
his hat, made his brightly coloured face affectionate. 
“Mother!” he called to her. 

Caroline paused on the path. She saw John through the 
gates, confident, smiling, appearing to be delighted to see her. 
It isn’t the money, she thought ; please God, it isn’t the money. 
She knew the thought was foolish. When had it ever no! 
been the money? But a starving man, seizing food given to 
him by an enemy for the enemy’s own evil reasons, does not 
question. Let it be that I can reach him, she prayed. 

Her lips moved. Was she actually smiling? thought John 
in astonishment. His thoughts ran quickly, plotting, arrang-. 
ing themselves, conjecturing. Something was “ up.” He 
became a little confused, and he sweated under the August 
sun and was excited. He told himself to be careful, to watch 
her before speaking, to turn every word over before it was 
uttered. He remembered that his mother was no fool ; it «aJ 
almost impossible to deceive her. She couldn’t have added so 
enormously to her father’s fortune if she had been a fool. 
Yet, he thought, even people like his mother became senile, 
soft, open to cajolery, to false afBrmations of concern. Look 
at old Brundage, a hard-fisted old Wall Streeter at eighty, 
hating his children, hating his wife, hating everyone. But one 
of his daughters, who had made a bad marriage, had, within 
a month of his death, so diddled him, so lavished hypocritical 
affection on him, so hovered about him, that he had made 
her his major heir. He had refused to see her for fifteen 
long years before that. 

John thought: Maybe Mama wasn’t as complacent about 
Amy’s desertion of Ames as he had pretended. It's possible 
that she’s up in the air and he was lying to me. 

“ I’m awfully glad to see you. Mother,” he said with just 
the right amount of awkward sincerity in his voice as she 
unlocked the gates. He put on an embarrassed expression 
and looked aside. His mother’s hand paused on the key. He 
knew that she was examining him, listening. Waiting. So 
that’s it, he thought exultantly. But what "it” was, he did 
not quite know. 
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“ Why are you glad to see me?” asked Caroline abruptly. 

Under the same circumstances Ames wouid have said, 
iiYou sent for me, didn’t you? You must have had a reason. 

may even be a good reason!” 

' Caroline would have understood that sourly. But John 
. aid with an impulsive flow of words, “ After all, you’re my 
■pother, aren’t you? I’ve missed you.” Caroline knew it was 

lie. Slowly she turned the key and in silence admitted her 
•on. 

He followed her up the path to the house, and he main- 
ained a jocular and boyish air. He said to his mother’s back, 

A man likes to think he has some family. I wondered when 
,you’d ask me to come.” 

! “ Did you? ” said Caroline without turning. 

• He sat opposite his mother in the deathly living-room. He 
had not been here for many months. It’s like an abandoned 
.cemetery, he thought. He remembered it as it had once been, 
full of firelight and lamplight and sun. For almost the first 
‘time since Tom’s death he thought of his father. Poor devil. 
.Poor ignorant devil. 

‘ “'Mimi sends you her love. Mother,” he said. 

Caroline felt the hidden miniature which Mimi had given 
her warm against her heart, but now she wore it inside her 
clothing. “ I suppose so,” she murmured. Then she could 
not help herself : “ Is . she happy? ” Caroline’s voice rose. 
“You are not making her miserable?” 

John looked at his mother and frowned. “ Certainly she’s 
happy. Mother. I wish you’d see her or let her come here to 
see you.” 

Caroline said, “ She came here. Just recently. Didn’t she 
tell you?” 

“ No.” John smiled over his anger. So Mimi wasn’t as 
open as he', thought. Why hadn’t she told 'him? “ She likes 
her little secrets, like all women.” 

“ And,” said Caroline reluctantly, for she had not intended 
to ask this at all, “the baby, it will be born in December?” 

“ Yes.” John brightened. “ If it’s a girl, would you like her 
named after you?” , 

“ No,” said Caroline. . . 

John’s brightness dimmed. His mother’s tone had been 
harsh and firm. He could not know that the very thought of 
a child being named after her frightened her with something 
that was very like superstition. John said, “ Mimi wants to 
call her Christina.” 
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fjj;;;ome of her anguish would leave; she would then have a 
jiivay to, reach him. 

•i'” But John shone like the sun. “I’d love it! I’ve always 
ij.. wanted to see it! Ames told me of the — ^the colour, the 
^ dtality, the meaning.’’ 

It’s no use, thought Caroline. What a fool I am. 
jj'^; Desolation, like death, filled every portion of her sick body. 
j,,In other years she would have said to John, “ You are lying. 
‘You could not see the colours in those paintings.” But now 
she was full of compassion. She said almost gently, “ I’m 
j,,.. sorry. But I’m afraid I’m too tired to-day to climb the stairs. 
^ By the way, did Ames tell you that my paintings were done by 
„ David Ames, who was your great-grandfather? ” 
j; “ Yes,” said John. He was glum. At least, thought ^ro- 
line, he is being unconsciously honest now. Ames has told 
him of the Boston Museum, and he is resenting it. She 
began to lean towards him when John forced a large white 
‘ smile. “ I’m glad about the Museum, Mother. Of course you 
„ are quite right in leaving those paintings to it.” 

’ Caroline was not angry. She said wryly, “ I’m glad you 
'i think so. They are extremely valuable now. You know that 
' Mimi has seen them? I am leaving two to her, the ones she 
, admired most.” And one, thought Caroline, is of your and 
; her grandfather, the blind man who would not remove his 
blindness, because he was a coward and he was afraid. 

She made one last effort. “ Do you remember your fa±er 
very often, John?” 

John studied her. The old white hag had hated her hus- 
band, had despised him, had made her children despise him 
also. He said with an air of great candour, ‘‘ Frankly, not 
often. He wasn’t a man of much character, was he? Inef- 
fectual, simple. Of course I’m grateful that he left me haif 
his money.” 

Caroline held back her pain. “He used to pamper yoc,” 
she said. 

John suddenly remembered something. He must ha'e -'cc-r 
only four then. He had been wandering about the cave* 
which had form in those days, and order. For hL~. ho >f-.- 
the greens and reds had not existed, nor the ye.^' ^'o 

blues. He had been a restless and vital child and s’- os r -r ' 
wandering. And then he had come on a large >oa.ve a 
less one, but it had terrified him. He had sorear-eo 
sitting in an arbour, smoking, had come to a o*-- 
great bounds. Tom had caueht him uo m O:; a. ros t - - 
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talked to him soothingly and laughingly. The snake would 
not harm him ; it was a poor innocent creature. Besides, hh 
father was here, wasn’t he? Nothing could hurt him while 
his father was here. Tom’s arms were strong and warm ; his 
bare brown throat had been strong and warm too. His kisses 
were full of reassurance and tenderness. The little boy had 
huddled in his father’s arms, safe and protected, and hc had 
loved Tom then. 

Tom had carried him into the house. Caroline was there, ia 
the living-room, reading one of her financial reports. Tom 
had affectionately told her the story. She had dropped the 
report in her large lap and had looked at Tom with resigned 
impatience. “ Oh, Tom,” she had said, and John, after all 
these years, could hear the young and disgusted voice, “don’t 
treat him like a baby. He’s a big boy now, too old for kisses 
and slaverings. Do put him down; I'll ring for Beth. He 
should be having his supper now.” 

Tom had instantly put John down. John had helplessly, 
and in terror, resented it. He had stared at his father. Tom 
looked crushed, beaten. Caroline was smiling darkly. A 
strong, contemptuous smile. Then John bad despised hii 
father for the first time. But more than all else, the little boj 
had felt betrayed, naked, bewildered, vengeful, unloved. John 
now remembered that he had begun to scream and that wher 
old Beth had carried him up the stairs hc was still screaiU' 
ing. He remembered the devastating sensation of desertion 
of fear. Even now he did not know why. 

He jumped to his feet and went away from his mother. Hi 
went to one of the smudged windows where Ames had stoo< 
only a week ago. He looked out at the ruined garden, tfti 
bursting and struggling trees, the wild vegetation. His hear 
was thumping furiously. He thought of Mimi, and he wa 
enraged. Her damned art I A shocking rage came to him 
blinding him. 

Why was John standing there at the window, staring out' 
Caroline asked herself. She had only mentioned that Ton 
had pampered his older son.' Yet he was standing there 
rigid, as Ames had stood, and his profile, much larger am 
heavier than Ames’, had Ames’ sudden whiteness and inter 
sity. Always sensitive to fear, Caroline could feel John' 
fear. 

Then she knew something else. Her older son, so bulky, s 
apparently puissant and strong, was innately weak, vulnei 
able, helpless, confused. He was a man; in character, h 
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I child. Somewhere in his soul he had stopped growing, 
ad kept his childishness, bis dangerous childishness, 
ohn!” she exclaimed, 

5 has abandoned me, John thought, my wife has aban- 
d me, her husband. I need her, but she’s rejected me. 
let me go so easily. I thought she was strong and sure 
:ould help me. He felt exposed again, vulnerable, fright- 
, vaguely terrified. And vengeful. Above all, vengeful, 
)eing deserted. 

Je was no good,” said John. “ He would never stand up 
ist anything.” 

Vhat are you talking about?” asked Caroline, feeling her 
confusion,. his darkness of mind. “Do you mean your 
;r? He was the best man I’ve ever known, the kind- 
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hn laughed vaguely. “ I’m sorry. I was thinking of some- 
;. It isn’t important.” He went back to his chair, 
in’t be upset. You don’t look well. Have you been to a 
or recently?” 

[ didn’t ask you to come to discuss my health, John,” said 
iline. No? said John inwardly. What then? 

[ thought we might have a talk,” said Caroline, knowing 
as no use at all. 

Certainly,” said John, as- if he understood. 

I’m not young any longer,” said Caroline. 

)hn remembered old Brundage and was elated. “ Of 
•se you’re not,” he -said in his rich and soothing voice, 
lis house, for instance, is too much for you. Your business 
few York. There is a house for sale next to ours, a gem of 
3 use ” 

No,” said Caroline. 

An went on with an assumption of great eagerness: 
imi Would be there, and I know now how fond you are of 
1 other. And there will be the baby.” 
es, thought Caroline, Mary would want me, but she has 
ays had love. My. son has not had love, not from bis 
her, his brother and sister. John would love to have me in 
V York, where he believes that he could influence me for 
own good. 

I ve lived here too long,” said Caroline. , “ People my age 
it move so easily. A change of environment can be 
ressful.” 

lAat did the old hag want of him? John asked himself. It 
Idn t be that she wanted some demonstration of affection 
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in her old age, as he, John, had hoped. She had said no to 
everything he had suggested ; she was still like iron, immov- 
able, dull. He was depressed and restless. He wanted to 
leave this hideous place. Why was she looking at him so 
hard, so piercingly? 

“ I’d like to know that you and Mary ” said Caroline, 

and stopped. 

John was eager again. “ We’re splendid,” he said. “ Why 
don’t you visit us and see for yourself?” 

I’d like to know that Mary truly loves you,- my son, 
thought Caroline, and accepts what you are without resent- 
ment or misunderstanding. . , 

” Let me khow when the baby is born,” she said, ' She was ] 
so very tired. 

John took hope from that. She was interested, actually , 
interested, in his coming child. Her first grandchild. \Vho 
knew? The thought elated him again. He could even, with-, 
out taking much thought beforehand and with an air of 
boyish affection, take his mother’s arm and lead her out to the 
gate. Caroline could feel the warmth of his flesh through his 
sleeve and hers, and his flesh was hers, but it was the flesh of . 
an absolute stranger separated from her for ever. 

He waved to her gaily from the automobile, and she saw 
the false gesture and the hearty false smile. And the disap- 
pointed eyes. I promised him nothing ; I gave him nothing, 
thought Caroline, I’ve done that for him to-day, at least. 

She was no longer afraid for Mimi ; she was only afraid for 
John. There was strength in the young wife ; there was no 
real strength or fortitude in the husband. “ Be kind, Mary, to 
my son, in your youth and strength. Be kind to him, for I 
have never been kind.” 

Caroline went into her house, and it was silent and filled 
■with the smell of dissolution. “Oh, God I” she groaned to 
the silence and the emptiness. “ Oh my God, have mercy on 
me!” 


Caroline, the next morning, early, was called to the telephone, 
Ames said to her in a light and bantering voice, “ Have you 
read your newspaper this morning?” 

“ I was about to do so,” said Caroline, “ when you inter- 
rupted me. Is there something that might be of interest?” 

Ames laughed. “Yes indeed. Dear Cousin Timothy died 
late last night.” 



He chuckled. He could hear his mother’s sharp breathing. 
Do you want me to send flowers in both our names, 
lama?” 

“ No,” said Caroline. “ Not in mine.” 

“ Pathetic, isn’t it? ” said Ames. “ You’ll find a very dis- 
nguished photograph of my father-in-law on the first page, 
ith a magnificent eulogy. ‘ Of the famous Esmond family, 
istinguished not oifly in Boston but in the capitals of 
urope.’ Distinguished this, distinguished that. First 
amilies. The funeral is on Friday. You won’t be attending, 
f course.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” said Caroline. She thought: So one 
nemy is less in the world ; one of the terrible has died, “ Of 
'hat did he die, if you know?” 

“ Oh, I know. I was respectful enough' to call at the house, 
rough I didn’t see Amanda or Amy. Just Henry. He was 
oing the honours and he looked at me as though I had 
ersonally murdered his dear father. News travels in Boston, 
hough it was so early, the whole damn’ street was full of 
utomobiles and the carriages of the old pussies. The old 
ussies shied at the sight of me and lifted their circa 1880 
ombazine and black silks as if I was manufacturing mud.” 

“ Why did you go? ” asked Caroline. ^ 

“ Darling Mama, have you forgotten, and you a Miss 
tockington girl?' Don’t you remember Boston? If I hadn’t 
lade a properly grave appearance to-day I’d have had to 
rove out of the city soon. I’m a scoundrel, they all think, 
ut they can stomach scoundrels who make money and are of 
ood family. But they can’t stomach anyone who flouts one 
f their mossy conventionalities. Amy’s deserted me, and as 
er mother was a Bothwell, Amy cannot possibly have been 
ven slightly in the wrong or culpable. Amy’s on the market 
gain, or will be in the near future, and so will I. Young love 
—and money — ^you know.” 

“ Y ou haven’t told me what caused Timothy to die. He 
ooked well enough when I saw him, though he had had that 
troke.” 

Ames’ chuckle was louder. “ Oh, he had another stroke.” 
le paused. “ Immediately after you left his house. It’s all 
)ver the city that you’d been there; possibly servants have 
jeen gabbling. So you are the villainess, Mama. 'Fou killed 
rimothy.” 

“What nonsense,” said Caroline, 
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“ Why, Mama. Don’t you know people now, at your age? 
Certainly they are crediting it You see dear Cousin Tim- 
othy, he has an immediate stroke; he dies of it last night. 
Very simple. Everyone’s quite excited. .1 haven’t seen so 
much excitement in Boston since old Henry Fromage hanged 
himself three years ago. Aren’t you upset?” 

“ Not in the least,” said Caroline. “ I would advise you 
not to go to the funeral. That would be hypocrisy.” 

” It would be flouting convention again. Certainly I will 
go to the funeral.” 

He laughed with delight. He was still laughing when 
Caroline put the receiver ' \ck on its hook. Yes, she thougiit, 
I am glad. As long as he lived he was a threat. She con- 
sidered Amanda and Amy and the good sons. She had never 
written a real note of condolence in her life, but now she did. 


7 

Late in September, as she was working in her study, Caro- 
line, without any warning of previous depression or any in- 
crease in her slowly growing tiredness, suddenly felt a sudden 
and overwhelming loathing for living, for existence, for being, 
for merely being present on the earth. It appeared to come 
from outside herself rather than from her own spirit. She put 
down her pen slowly; it fell from her fingers and rolled, 
smearing, over her neat ledger. 

She was battered as by waves of some dark horror, some 
profound listlessness, some mighty aversioa and turning 
away from life, from everything that meant life. She studied 
it objectively while her mouth and lips dried and her heart, as 
if aroused from some secure cave, felt the presence of an 
enemy. She was, all at once, interested in nothing at all— 
the day, the hour, her money, her ledgers, herself, her pains, 
the world fast rolling into convulsions. She pushed aside her 
financial magazines and newspapers ; she closed her ledgers. 
Then she stood up and went to the window and’ looked at 
the calm and smiling ocean. , . 

Living, she thought, has never brought' me any joy or 
satisfaction. But this is quite different. This is a repudiation 
of life. All men share it with me at different times ; millions, 
perhaps, are now sharing it with me at this very moment. 
How, can we, at these times, bear to go on living? “ He who 
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hates his life in this world . . Where had she heard that, a 
long tithe ago? She pondered. Beth, of course, who had 
read those very words of Christ’s to her in the Bible almost 
half a century ago. Something else, however, was missing — 
the last of the sentence. There was no Bible in this house; 
suddenly she wanted to know it all, and what it meant. 

A feeling of awful, black confusion came to her, and terror. 
“ You haven’t given me Your grace,” she said aloud, and 
bitterly. “ I asked You, but it never came.” She thought of 
the priest in Boston. Half stumbling, she went to her tele- 
phone and called his rectory, and she did not even pause for 
a moment to consider how extraordinary this was for Caro- 
line Ames. When the priest answered she said with abruptness 
and urgency, “ You may remember me. I was in your study 
some weeks ago. I didn’t tell you my name, but I came to 
you for some kind of help and you spoke about the grace of 
God. But I’m not calling about that now. I’ve just remem- 
bered something from childhood, about hating one’s life — I 
don’t know. Can you tell me?” 

" Yes, Mrs. Sheldon,” said the priest. “ Hallo? Yes, I knew 
your name. I overheard the chauffeur mention it. Will you 
wait a moment? I want to read it to you in its entirety.” 

He didn’t sound surprised ; he didn’t sound confused ; he 
just accepted it, thought Caroline with gratitude. 

The quiet and accepting voice sounded in her ear again. 
“ St. John, Chapter 12:24: ‘ Amen, amen, I say to you, unless 
the grain of wheat falls into the ground and dies it remains 
alone. But if it dies, it brings forth much fruit. He who 
loves his life, loses it; and he who hates his life in this 
world keeps it unto life everlasting . . . Now my soul is 
troubled. And what shall I say? Father, save me from this 
hour! No, this is why I came to this hour. Father, glorify 
Thy Name 1 ’ ” 

The priest paused. “ Do you want me to explain the words 
of Our Lord?” 

. Caroline said, “ No. Repeat it to me again, please.” 

He did so. Then the priest said, “ You are very troubled, 
aren’t you? - You are experiencing what all of us experience, 
sometimes only once in our lives, sometimes very often. Be: 
you arc not alone.” 

Caroline said, “ I must think about it.” She hesitated. "r''e 
asked for that— grace— but it didn’t come.” 

“ I think it’s come to you now,” said the priest. 

“ Thank you,” said Caroline brusquely. “ Good cav ” 
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She sat at her desk and stared blankly before her, and tht 
awfulness of what she had experienced began to retreat. She 
thought of what the priest had read to her;, somewhere, 
hidden in her brain or perhaps her spirit, something had been 
planted, something still in its hard husk but something alive 
and waiting. It was as if her first overpowering emotions had 
been a crude spade which had dug into earth for the thing 
that had been planted a little later. 

It was not calmness that came to her, but a quietude. I’ll 
have to wait, she thought. The time came for her digitalis, 
and she forgot it. She sat and looked before her. At last, 
sighing, she returned to her ledgers and then her newspapers. 
Then she was blank again. They meant nothing at ail to her 
just now. Her telephone rang and she answered it with 
impatience, 

“ Madam?” said a man’s voice. “This is Griffith.” 

There had been so few times during which she had -felt 
warmth and response in all her life. But she said quickly, 
“Griffith. Of course. Is there anything wrong?” 

“I’m afraid so, madam.” The devoted man hesitated.' “I 
don’t like to disturb you ; I know how busy you are.” 

“ No,” said Caroline, “ I’m not busy. I don’t think I ever 
was really.” 

I sound mad, she thought immediately. But like . that 
priest, Griffith accepted her extraordinary words with sim- 
plicity. “ Tell me,” she said. 

“ It began, I think, last spring. That was the first time Mr. 
Sheldon spoke of it, and he was irritated. After all, he's 
only a young man still, too young for spectacles. His eyes 
were blurring, he said. I made him an old mixture, of boric 
acid with just a little salt in water, and he washed hts eyes 
with it. I believe it helped him a little. But not his headaches. 
He bought a bottle of that new drug, aspirin. That was last 
spring. He took only a few tablets occasionally, but now he 
buys a bottle every few days.” 

He stopped, for his voice had become distressed. Caro- 
line’s instincts, always ready for flight and fear, rushed in on ; 
her. “ Yes, yes !” she exclaimed. “Goon,” 

“He is never ill, madam. An extraordinary constitution: 
not even a chill occasionally. I suggested a doctor a week ago 
for his headaches. He thought it very amusing. But he went 
to one this morning. He must have been suffering. He re- 
turned this afternoon. He sat in his objets d’art room for a 
long time. When he came out — ^madam, I say this without 
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nr, a German interned now in Canada. Toronto. I want 
1 here to operate on my son.” 

Caroline!” exclaimed Higsby, much perturbed. “ Oh, I’m 
ry to hear this about Ames 1 But a German, and interned. 

on’t think it’s possible. I can’t see how ” 

My son,” said Caroline. She wiped sweat from her fore- 
d with the back of her hand. Ames! “ Oh, God,” she 
1 “Higsby, I want that surgeon here; I want him in 
5ton. I don’t know how you can arrange it, but arrange it 

I must. That senator I helped elect, what is his name? 
ver mind telling me ! Let him go to the White House. The 
ssident has invited me many times. I don’t care how it is 
le! Ames-r-he will go blind and die. Unless I can get that 
. Manz.” 

‘Caroline, there is Dr. Cushing ” 

‘ I want Dr. Manz ! ” shouted Caroline, “ Get him, Higsby ! 

II your politicians. Move anything, anyone. My son will 
, do you hear me?” 

‘I will do what I can,” said Higsby in distress. 

‘ You will do it,” said Caroline harshly. “ You must do it. 
/ant no excuses. I want no pleas about a war. There is that 
itter of a 500,0Q0,000-dollar loan between the British and 
ench governments and American bankers ; it will come up 
an, and it is to be signed in the offices of J. P. Morgan. I 
ow Mr. Morgan well ; he is the only American in favour of 
it loan. All others are against it.” She paused. “ I am too.” 
Higsby was silent in the face of that huge implied threat. 
Caroline Ames could do even more: she could wreck the 
ghtened stock market. She had many associates in America 
d Europe. There was a great deal she could do. 

“ We are a neutral country, aren’t we?” said Caroline with 
almost- violent rage. “Let us not waste time. I want Dr. 
anz in America as fast as possible. How or with whom you 
n arrange it, I don’t know. I don’t care. But he must 
ime.” 

“I will try,” said Higsby. "That is all I can promise, 
iroline.” 

“ Do not try,” said Caroline. “ Do not promise. The man 
ust come. Good day, Higsby.” 

“ Caroline, please listen,” said Higsby. There was no 
iswer. He piut the receiver down, troubled and anxious, 
hen he picked it up again. 

aroh'ne walked down the broken sea walk in the cool, 
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bright September sunlight, in the great silence of the land, in 
the murmurous voice of the ocean. She stopped on the 
shingle and looked about her, and suddenly she savr the- 
brilliant glory of the blue water and the vivid burning of the 
deep blue sky. They came to her like a shock, like a discovers’. : 
She had not seen them for many years. She had never really 
seen them at all since she was a child. 

To be blind. Not to see. To grope in darkness. Not to see 
this little grey and marvellous shell at her feet ; not to see the 
way the incoming tide threw long and bubbling foam on the 
sand, the colour of breaking silver. Not to know the way the 
watery horizon tumbled in and upon itself in turquoise, 
streaked with rose, veined in white, vaporous with azure. Not 
to watch the manner in which the radiant clouds formed vast . 
images of men and castles and unearthly caverns and moun- 
tainous gods and racing horses and walls of light. She bent 
and lifted a handful of sand and watched the endless tiny 
colours rush between her fingers, scarlet, grey, rose, pale blue, 
green, gold. A little stone — smooth and full of a thousand 
hues. A piece of driftwood, pale and carved by water into 
the shape of a sleek crouching cat. The sea grass, grey and . 
green. The pines, grey and green also, valorous against the 
wide luminescence, the majestic loneliness of earth and 
heaven. Not to see the simplest thing — and it, itself, the very 
core of wonder and mystery. 

Then, without warning, something spoke in Caroline. But 
you, too, have been blind. You haven’t seen or looked for 
4(iany years. You have been like your fafher in your grand- 
father's painting; you have wilfully blinded yourself with 
fear. There are many kinds of blindness, but yours has been 
the worst.” 

Yes, thought Caroline, that has been the worst. There was 
everything for me to see, but I refused to see it. Because I 
was afraid. Because I preferred to see darkness, I walled 
myself against the sight of a tree or a stone, a face or a blade 
of grass, a cloud or a leaf. I was afraid of the emotion they 
might bring, and the understanding. I had to have my blind- 
ness because I was afraid. Shall I blame my father because he 
cut off my sight? No. That priest was right. God will not 
accept a plea that others sinned against us. We sin against 
ourselves, deliberately. And against Him. We refuse to see 
Him, the Lord our God. Yet He is all about us, visible, if 
only we look and know. 

She looked at the sky, and said, “ Dear God, have mercy 
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US, Your deliberately blind, and show us the light. Have 
rcy on us. Lord, have mercy. Christ, have mercy.” 

5he waited. God had not given her His grace. Not yet 
; looked about her and saw His grace and felt it within- 
•. “ He who hates his life in this world . . .” His stupid, 
dish, tragic, blundering, wicked, blind life. She knew now. 
; had only to ask to be given. 

5he went back to her deathly house. She would find a way 
Ames, her son, her crippled son. He was calling for her 
en she came into the living-room, and she went upstairs to 
■ study, 

‘ What is it. Mother? ” he asked li^tly. “ There seems to be 
ne emergency, according to Griffith.” 

‘ You,” said Caroline, and told him. 

‘You will do this for me?” he asked. 

‘ I will do anything for you. My son,” said Caroline, 

[here was no answer. Then Caroline heard his breath, fast 
i shallow. 

‘For me?” he said. 

‘ For you.” 

\nother silence. “ May I ask,” said Ames, “ where aU this 
temal solicitude has come from so suddenly?” 

‘I deserve that,” said Caroline. She spoke in a louder 
ce. “ But you also deserve a lot that has happened to you. 
u aren’t a victim, Ames. You have had plenty of oppor- 
lities to be different from what you are. I am not going to 
e the sole responsibility. No more, now, than I blame my 
her for everything that I am. I had had opportunities too.” 
still another silence, longer than the others. Ames finally 
d, “ I wonlt be blind. I will kill myself first.” 

‘ Let us wait,” said Caroline. ‘‘ A man can always die. It 
the living that requires stamina. Are you entirely without 
irage?” 

‘ No,” said Ames. “ I think not. And then I think so. But 
wait.” 

‘You must,” said Caroline, making her voice hard and 
isque. ” We all have to do that Only cowards don’t wait.” 

‘ I’ll wait,” said Ames, 
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On October 15 Dr. Moritz Manz crossed the border at 
Bufifalo and went at once to Boston, to Sisters , of Charity. 
Hospital, where Ames Sheldon was waiting for him, and 
Caroline also. 

The new tests were all ready for him, and the X-rays and,, 
the blood tests. He was a little fat man with a tiny goatee on 
his round and rosy face. He had shining blue eyes behind his 
glasses and an air of brisk competence. His small nose was as 
pink as a rose, and his big skull was completely bald. He 
spent several hours examining his patient, who occupied a 
large suite of luxurious rooms. He had a lordly air and was 
autocratic to all the nurses and Sisters, who seemed larger 
than himself. These big American women! But then, all, 
women always seemed larger than his small self. He was very 
fastidious. He called for many things and many instruments. 
He tested, then tested again. His patient, he observed, this son . 
of a famous mother, appeared to find- him a little ludicrous, 
and this was strange, considering the misery in his grey eyes, 
The smiling and the faint laughter were all about the lips 
only. Dr. Manz made large gestures to compensate for his, 
size, and he had a larger voice which filled all the corridors, 

, The doctor felt defensive for several hours, until he dis- 
^covered that the Sisters and the staff and the nurses had only 
•' kindness and respect for him, and no disgust or aversion for 
him as a " murderous " German. 

He lost considerable of his pomposity. Finally, as this was 
a very warm October day, he took off his coat, which hurig to 
his knees, and he was a physician face to face with a desper- 
ate emergency. He had found that many of the Sisters had 
been bora in Germany, and he conversed with them. He bad 
been told that Americans were completely barbarous, but he 
found the medical staff very competent and serious. They 
did not speak of the war, not even once. Dr. Manz expanded. 
He was a Jew and not always liked, even if always rever- 
enced, and he basked in this atmosphere of goodness and 
‘acceptance, this eagerness to help, this ahkiety over k pkVieat. 
It was so — personal. One did not usually encounter this; and 
it warmed Mm. 
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He said to the Reverend Mother, who was also a surgeon 
d had been born in Germany, “ These X-rays, Mother. I 
t not find them superior. I should like more.” 

" Of a certainty, Herr Doktor. At once. Will you pre- 
ie?” She added, “This is a great honour to us, for you to 
here, Herr Doktor.” 

He smiled, and he looked like a little gnome. “ I do not 
low how it was done, but it was done. I was very aston- 
led. Ah, one does not know what goes on in the world, 
)es one?” 

“ Very occasionally,” said the Reverend Mother. “ But only 
casionally,” 

“ One must trust in God,” said Dr. Manz. 

Ames, listening, and thinking this was all like a formal 
inuet, said in precise German, “ I am not merely a specimen, 
err Doktor. I am concerned in this also.” 

The Reverend Mother and Dr. Manz looked at him with 
nd severity. “ Have we forgotten?” asked Dr. Manz. “ Are 
i not here for you, Herr Sheldon? What else? We were 
caking of God. At the last, we must bow before the Great 
lysician and await His verdict.” 

“ Of a certainty,” said the Reverend Mother. 

“ Amen,” said Ames. “ I only hope He has not turned His 
umb down.” 

They ignored this remark. 

“ I came,” said Dr Manz, “ incognito. I have never before 
:en in America, Reverend Mother, and I have colleagues 
!re with whom I have corresponded. I wished to meet them, 
is now possible. Those were the conditions. I do not 
iderstand many things, but I was given an order to come, 
am a medical officer ; I hold the rank of colonel. Hun- 
eds of poor young men with torn heads need me ; it is to 
■eak the heart to see them when they are brought to me for 
jeration. They look at me— their eyes. I do not say, ' Are 
)U a Frenchman or an Englishman or a German?’ I, who 
n a bachelor, say to them, ‘ Do not fear, my son. God is 
ose at- hand, and He will help me, for you are His child 
so.’ This war! One does not understand it. One is never 
fid.” ; 

He sighed, and as he was a sentimental man, he wiped his 
^es with a flourish, but there was a sternness t his 
louth. 
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X-rays which we shall take.” He smiled at Ames, who tos K 
lying tautly in his narrow bed. “ You must not be afraid, 
young Herr Sheldon. You must have faith.” 

Ames began to smile; his face was very pale.' Then he ^ 
said, “ If anyone can help me, it is you, Herr Dbktor." He 
seemed surprised at his own words. He continued, “I ask 
only one thing : if it is malignant and I must go blind, do not 
let me become conscious again. Let me die.” 

The Reverend Mother caught her breath. Dr. Manz said, 

“ I am a doctor, not an executioner.” He pointed to the 
crucifix on the wall. “ Contemplate that. He was a man not 
much older than you. He could have willed not to hang there, 
but He chose it, it is said. For you. Contemplate it.” 

The new X-rays were taken, and only the awe of the staff 
kept them from expressing human exasperation, for Dr. . 
Manz was meticulous and excessively thorough. “ This angle, 
ah. And that. Just a little, two millimetres ; careful. And 
now it must be this. Lift. Drop.” He did not wait for the. 
plates to dry ; he held them, dripping, up to a strong light and 
studied them, and the staff exchanged glances. Then he said 
briskly, “ Prepare the patient for operation. Immediately. It - 
is a tumour.” 

It was as if a death sentence had been given. A deep silence 
stood over the staff while Ames was being wheeled from the 
room. Then one of the doctors raised his voice and started to 
speak slowly and carefully. ‘‘ I speak the English also,” said 
Dr. Manz with a noble gesture. “ I am no illiterate. You 
were saying? Ah. Is there a possibility the patient will 
survive?” He touched the left side of his head, near the ear. 

“ It is there, too close to the centres of speech. Another , 

week, another month No, I do not know if it is benign 

or malignant, but I have studied the blood. The potassium is 
not above normal, so there is a good possibility that it is 
benign, that ugly tumour. I have done much research on this.. 
The optic nerves are in great difficulty, but the patient is 
young. Of a certainty, if it is benign and there has not bKD 
too much injury to the delicate tissues, the patient will survive 
and he will not be blind.” 

“ The whole staff of surgeons and neurologists will he pre- 
sent, Herr Doktor,” said the Reverend Mother. “ Do not be 
alarmed ; we will be discreet, though they all know you are 
here.” 

“ How was it possible to see the tumour, Doctor?” asked a 
surgeon. 
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-JK “ It is a matter of instinct,' of recognizing the faintest of 
K. shadows. I cannot explain it,” said Dr. Manz with large 
^ implicity. “ But I am not wrong often. I am in the process 
v'; jf preparing a dye to be injected in the carotid artery and 
L'.'have done interesting experimentation on animals. If it had 
trliof been for this war, when one must do gross work ! There is 
matter, too, of a certain gas with which I am experimenting. 
Fhe dye and the gas will outline a tumour so it can be seen 
:.!i;plearly on the plates. Until I have them, I must move by 
instinct. I must consider objective symptoms, few though they 
.!i:are, from the history, from the eye examinations.” 

He went into the large and sunlit living-room of the suite 
.-■where Caroline was waiting for him. He had met her briefly 
;;;0n his arrival.. He took her hands in his own little fat ones 
- -and pressed them warmly, bending over her. He thought her 
j- magnificent ; there were older ladies at Court like this, stern 
and still and plain. One could always recognize aristocracy, 
.'ii He bent o-ver her and said, “ Dear lady, this is an occasion of 
y. courage for you. I have decided to operate as soon as your 
son is prepared.” 

r'. “He has the tumour?” Caroline spoke quietly in her 
impeccable German. 

“ Unfortunately, yes. A little longer and he -should have 
I been blind, or he should have had a stroke from the squeez- 
ing of the blood vessels. I can promise you I shall do my best. 
More, I cannot promise.” 

^ “ Is it malignant, do you think?” 

■ He admired her great calm, but he saw how alive and 
; brilliant her eyes were, so purely hazel streaked with gold. 
■’ What young eyes, what a soul! 

: “ Ah, dear lady, that I do not know until I have opened 

the skull and see with my two eyes.” 

“ But, so young, if it is cancer.” Caroline bent her head 
. little. 

“Frau Sheldon, it is not something which others care t 
' face. Cancer is no respecter of persons or age. Man 
I children have that evil thing, but the people do not want t 
know it. At this time, one person in thirty-five will have 
and possibly die of it. Twenty years ago it was one in fifty c 
less. It is increasing. One day, I am afraid, the ratio wi 
. increase. We conquer one destroyer to s^e— the rise of at 
other, perhaps more deadly. Why this k;, _ vmscrutabl 
Nature, too, is no respecter of persons, j . ^gtruggl 

with her for our survival, which at the ef 


but in God’s. I have always considered that we live ia a 
vortex of mysteries.” ■ , 

" If it is cancer?” . . ; 

“ Then he will not only be blinded but will be paralyzed, 
and he will die. Mercifully^ it does not take long. On the 
other hand, if it is benign he will be perfect again after 
removal. He is being prepared ; before he subsides under 
drugs, you will wish to see him.” 

Caroline stood up, and the doctor ceremoniously offered 
her his arm. But she shook her head. “ I must see him alone.” 

Nurses were already shaving Ames’ pale fine hair when his 
mother entered his room. He hardly seemed aware of them; 
he was looking straight before him, and his white face, had a 
dwindled appearance, tight and small and hard. Caroline said, 

“ I should like to see my son alone for a few moments, if you 
please.” Ames did not look up or turn to her even when the 
nurses had left the room. 

Caroline stood beside his bed. She said, “ AH that can be 
done shall be done, Ames. Tlie rest ” 

“ I know,” he said in a cramped and vicious tone, " is in the 
hands of God.” 

Very slowly he turned his suffering head on his long thin 
neck and looked at her, and he smiled his cold and mocking 
smile. “Really, Mama! Is this really you?” 

“ Yes. It is I.” 

“ Astonishing,” he said. “ I’d not have believed it.” 

“ Believe it,” said his mother. 

I “ But why this simple piety? If I remember, correctly, you., 
^ ..’used to sneer at my father’s unsophistication, as you called it.' . 
You would not permit him to take us to church.” 

“ I was a fool, and I was stupid,” said Caroline. I don’t 
expect to be forgiven for it, not by God, and not by you. I 
can only confess it.” 

Ames narrowed his lilting eyes at her, and then he stopped 
smiling. 

“ Mama, you’ve changed. I don’t know what it is, but 
you’re not the same. Astonishing. Have you been ‘ born 
again,’ as old Beth used to call it? ” 

“I don’t know,” said Caroline heavily. “ Laugh at me if it 
-■ amuses you.. I deserve it.”. 

■ Ames pursed his lips judiciously and looked solemn, and 
Caroline sighed. What had she hoped for: that she might 
reach him? He was laughing inwardly at her, and she knew 
it. He rubbed his tortured left temple reflectively, 
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“Is this sermon supposed to give me ‘courage’?” He 
.eaned back on his pillows. His senses began to float as the 
drugs acted upon him. 

S;;: “ I was a fool to think it might. But I do want you to know 
'"■} this : The blindness that threatened you opened my own eyes. 
! !:I was blind ; I am beginning to see again.” 

;'::i “ Because of — this? ” 

“ Y es. Because of many other things too.” 

:r; “It couldn’t just be approaching old age, could it?” 
li:. “ I think not,” said Caroline wearily. Ames yawned. The 
Ki. drugs were bemusing him, but his inner mirth still chuckled 
silently. Caroline said, “I’d like to kiss you, Ames.” 

“ Kiss me?” He began to laugh a little, “Why?” 
rj “ Because,” said Caroline, “ I love you. I didn’t love you 
^ before, but I do now.” 

The slate-grey eyes fixed themselves in real surprise on her. 
“ Could it be detestable pity? ” 

“ No. I don’t know. I think it is just — ^love.” 

“An interesting emotion, I’ve heard. Well, if you’d like, 
kiss me then.” 

Caroline bent stiffly. Her dry lips touched his forehead ; it 
.. was cold with sweat, and she knew how afraid he was, and.aU 
at once she was stabbed with pain. She took his face in her 
hands and she kissed his cheek. “It will be all right!” she 
cried, and her eyes were wet. “ Believe it. It will be all right ! 
I’m here, Ames,” 

He started to say something, and then he stared at her. 
She could not understand that narrowed and thoughtful look. 

^ He said, really gently, “ I hope so. I think you hope so too.” 

■ “ I’d give you my life if I could,” said his mother, and left 

the room. The waiting nurses returned. She looked at them 
helplessly. When she went back to the sitting-room Dr. Manz 
was not there. And now she must wait. She had such a for 
tune, and she could do nothing but wait in this pleasant munt 
where all the furniture had taken on the distorted shape’s anvf 
shadows of anguish. She heard them wheel Ames 
heard his voice, humorous and light. A nurse answer‘d 
respectful laughter. re-'--'"''' 

Caroline had called John that morning. He 
great concern and solicitude. She knew he ^ 

said he would come up that night or the next ^ _ ~ , 

might be dead by then, she had tpought. • ' • 

in loneliness and torment, as she' bad waitw 
that waiting, in barrenness and emptines , 
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point. At least she had a reason now. How did one pray? 
How did one ask God for mercy, for intimate compassion? 
What were the words, the always difficult words? She could 
only say in herself: PIea.se let it be well. Please. I don't 
even know how to ask You to be kind to my son, when I was 
never kind to him and never told him anything at all ol 
importance. 

There was no one in all the world who would, come to her, 
who would comfort her. She was absolutely alone. There was 
none she could call who would care about this, not one. She 
had no friends anywhere in the world. Nor, she thought; had 
Ames. Word about the children of Caroline Ames, or any- 
thing in connection with Caroline Ames, automatically flew 
about the world. But no one had called ; no one had cared 
about Ames Sheldon or his mother. 

Caroline sat upright, thinking. But what of all Ames’ 

" friends " in Boston, the members of his club, the First 
Families who knew him, and their sons and daughters? He 
was part of the "gay” set. <as they called themselves, and 
went “ everywhere.” Yet none had called, none had cared. 1 , 
can understand about myself, thought Caroline, for I have 
never pretended to be other than what T was ; I was always 
inditTerent to the thoughts or feelings or lives of others, Yet. 
my son Ames, so popular everywhere — and now T see what . 
an enormous effort he must have made! — is no more cher- 
ished than I. Wlio, then, has friends? Is that part of our 
\tragedy. knowing that in reality no one reaily cares about us 
,jand that the hubbub of friendship is only a pathetic make- 
‘ believe A fantasy out of our eternal loneliness, a 'busy 
hurrah! In the eternal eniptinc.ss? There were magnificent 
stories told of undying friendships. Were this a common 
f^ienomenon, there would be no such tales, for legends arc 
not made of the commonplace but only of the rare and 
unique, the very extraordinary. 

I have come to this place, thought Caroline, where T am 
alone and my son is alone. No doubt all men come to this 
place eventually. Tlierc was no one and nothing to wait for. 
That. Caroline said to herself, is everyone’s final enitanh. no, 
matter the number of his “ friends.” T^is is the end of ail the 
watching and the hoping and the working and the fearing and 
the crying in the darkness; there is nothing to wait for. Wc 
can share nothing with at^yone else, for no one will wait 
with us. 
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- She heard a rosde near her and started. The Reverend 

other was seating herself beside Caroline. She looked into 
'■Caroline’s eyes and smiled gently. “ I thought I d come and 
•wait with you,’’ she said. 

Caroline did not reply. She looked at her hands clenched 
tiover her purse. The Reverend Mother followed her glance, 
and she was full of pity. “ Forgive me,” she said, “ but I must 
stell you something. When you came here last Christmas, Mrs. 
r Sheldon, you would not let us help you. However, vou 
suddenly opened your purse and poured out all you had at 
r that time for us. Then it was like a revelation to me; your 
: gesture, the way you looked at us. I don’t know how I knew 
• or why, but all at once I knew you were our unknown bene- 
factor who has done so much for us over all these years. I 
thought of your young daughter, who had run to us instinc- 
I tively when she was taken so ill. She was in charge of all 
your affairs to a great extent. Did she know, that poor child, 
even if you hadn’t told her? And then Father Bellamy told 
us about your gift to him.” 

Caroline lifted her eyes and looked dumbly at the Rever- 
end Mother. 

“ We knew you didn’t want your identity known, so we 
never made any inquiries. But all through those yeans I 
prayed that somehow I’d know, so that if you needed me I 
could go to you and comfort you. Or wait with you in an 
extremity.” 

She put her long white fingers over Caroline’s cold hand. 
“You aren’t alone,” she said. “God is with you.” Caroline 
shook her head over and over. 

She said, “ It is easy for you to say that, for you are young, 
but I’ve lived longer than you have.” She looked at the 
Reverend Mother’s calm alabaster face, as smooth as marble 
and as unwrinkled, at the quiet forehead without furrows, at 
the full young eyes, clearly brown and serene, at the beautifui 
and' faintly coloured mouth. 

“I am old enough,” said the Reverend Mother, “to be 
your own mother. I am seventy-six.” 

Caroline stared at her incredulously, and in her mb-dh 
eye she could see herself, prematurely old, haggard, grey cf 
face and white of hair, flesh ploughed with living, body bea--’- 
and weary, clothing dusty and wrinkled, hands withered 

“pave been a nun for fifty-six years,” said the Revsrirr 
Mother. "I have worked very hard in God’s service a-d ■ 
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who can drink tea and eat a little in a crisis must have great 
faith.” 

Caroline filled the cups ; her big hand trembled. The 
October sunshine lay on the polished floor and furniture. 
Then Caroline, who had never had a confidante, began to 
speak, her voice uncertain and sometimes incoherent, rusty 
and faltering. It was as if some abscess had opened and was 
draining in her. • The Reverend Mother listened to the broken 
words; she heard the torment and the agony in the wavering 
sentences, the loneliness and pain, the bewilderment and 
despair. She saw Caroline’s face, shattered and grey and 
helpless, and the shaking lips. The nurse came and removed 
the tray ; the sunlight slanted lower in the room. A great bell 
rang somewhere. Feet hurried in the corridor, there was a cry, 
a soft laugh, the sound of rubber wheels, the opening and 
shutting of doors, a quick murmur of voices. The sunlight 
became more and more level. 

“ You see,” said Caroline finally, “ there isn’t much to be 
told, after all. Nothing has happened to me that hasn’t 
happened to everyone else at my age.” 

The Reverend Mother gazed at her earnestly, and her face 
was full of compassion. 

“There was never anything to wait for,” said Caroline, 
staring at the door. 

“ There is an end to waiting,” said the Reverend .^fether. 

“ I think you have come to that end, my child.” 

The door opened and Dr. Manz, still in bis white coat and 
cap, came into the room, his face exhausted and cnaiaed. 
Caroline stood up speechlessly, her mouth dropping open. He 
went to her and took her hands and held them tiphdy He 
looked up into her eyes and said firmly, “ It wis benign. I: n 
removed. Your son will live. He nil! not be blind, “a-k- be 
to God.” 

Caroline became aware that someone nns hclding her 
strongly and that her head had fallen on a ~ — .—— n 
der, and she wept like a child. 


And I am waiting again, thought Caroline ns me 
son’s suite. The door between the Irdnr-rr-mr nr 


room stood open now, as it always did. Fee ne 
room, for three days had gone by and .-nner m 
scions. She would not leave bhz. The ~bci 
stopped for her. John had come tn Lmnn He 



hospital evei^' afternoon and evening. He spoke to his' 
mother, but she hardly answered him. At least ever)' tea 
minutes or so she would go into Ames’ room, where he lay as 
if dead, his nurses beside him. Caroline would look, at him 
without speaking, and then at the nurses, who always smiled 
at her encouragingly. She would touch the thick white 
bandages on Ames’ head ; somewhere deep in that hurt skull 
he lived and had his being, though the white sheet on hh. 
chest barely lifted with his shallow breath. Sometimes he 
groaned, but his face never changed ; it lay ashen on his 
pillows,, the eyes bruised and shut. Don’t go away, my son,’ 
Caroline would speak to him in her mind. Sometimes she , 
would take his hand, thin and flaccid and as grey as his face, 
and very chill. What was he suffering, crouched in the shell, 
of his skull, the frail cave that held his life? Did he dream?.. 
Was he frightened? 

Dr. Manz had promised to wait until his patient recovered 
consciousness. He was almost always there, gently examin- 
ing. sitting and watching. “ When will be wake up?” Caro- 
line asked. “ It’s three days.” 

“ Sometimes, dear lady, it is longer. We must wait.” , 

“ We are always waiting,” Caroline would say, and syould, . 
return to her chair in the living-room, where John, uneasy.' 
about his young wife, who was now with her mother, and 
uneasy about his affairs in New York, would attempt to show 
proper gravity and solicitude. On the third day Caroline 
said weardy, “ Don’t pretend any longer, John. , You don’t 
care very much about your brother. 1 am not condemning 
you ; I’m merely stating fact. It will be easier for us both if 
you don’t pretend.” 

His florid face flushed a deeper red. His .mother looked at 
him sadly. “ I know,” she said, " You’d honestly like to feel 
more about Ames. I think it’s upsetting you because you 
can’t. Mary has taught you what a lack there has always been 
in your life, and I’m glad that you know. If you hadn’t come 
to know that, I’d be afraid that there would never be any , 
hope for you.” 

He looked away from her, his full mouth sullen yet un- 
certain. He almost jumped when' his mother leaned toward 
him and put her hand on his arm. He turned to her in aston- 
ishment, and he saw that she was smiling a little. 

“You’ll soon be a father,” Caroline said. “I hope you’ll 
love your son or daughter very much. I won’t ask you to fry 
to make the child happy, for happiness is something that 
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sn’t really exist, except for a Sasb cf 
fou love your child he will reiriember it au ru- '-te.. a_'_ 
won’t ever be too hard to endure when ns rsr:sr:b^r5. 
he folded her hands on her knee and locked at ±srr- 
(Tien no one has really cared about i'ou wnen yen vrare a 
[d and accepted you as you were and gh-en ycu strearc: 

I self-respect through love, then life becomes progresarrs.y 
jlerable as the years pass. You are — unarmed, 

. reach you and shatter you. You haven't any resources. 
:h day just brings a nev/ despair and new tetra^'als and 
ses.” 

ie had never heard his mother talk like this before, 
etly and steadily and freely. Why, the old girl seemed to 
actually human ! He wondered how he should respond to 
3. Gravely? Understandingly? Earnestly? Or with an 
jression of sober humility? 

Caroline said, “ You still don’t know what to say. do you. 
in? You’re so afraid of people, as I was, but in another 
y. You think you must always cajole and placate and 
:ase them. It may help you to remember that in their own 
y they are just as frightened as you are, no matter how they 
ister or pretend.” 

John’s face felt hot. “I don’t think Mimi is afraid of 
ything,” he muttered. 

‘Yes. She is. She’s afraid that you won't ever understand 
w much she loves you, and that you won't realize you’ll 
vays be first in her life. She’s afraid of your fear.” 

John lit a cigarette. “ If she thought that, she'd forget her 
mned art.” 

“ You are wrong. Her painting is as much a part of her as 
r eyes. Perhaps you won’t ever understand it or what it 
^ans.to her. That doesn’t matter to Mary. You are only 
stressing her by not understanding that you are first, before 
erything.” 

” How. do you know?” asked John .suddenly. 

She hasn t told me, so don’t suspect you are being be- 
lyed again, John. But she’s very like I was, for a vear or 
fo, perhaps, and she is as I’d have been if ” 

‘ Was anyone ever first with you?” asked John with sin- 
:re curiosity. 

“Yes. My father.” 

John nodded. “ But not my father.” 

^roline hesitated. “ T don’t know hovr to ansv/er that. Yes 
think he was. But I didn’t trust him.” She ioolied into 
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did come to love you and to understand, and it might comfort 
you.” 

John had a sudden vision of Mimi lying in a room like that 
one in w-hich his brother lay, and he was sick with fear and 
helplessness. 

“I know,” said Caroline, watching him, “that you are 
thinking of Mary. Just remember that perhaps she often 
thinks that of. you too. There’s so little love in the world that 
we must try to hold it to us, for there is nothing else, John. 
Nothing else at all.” 

She stood up and went into Ames’ room again, and John 
was alone. He felt confused, and he was still afraid. He 
lifted the telephone and called Melinda’s house, for he 
wanted, more than anything else, to speak to his young wife. 

“ Of course I’m all right, dear,” she said laughingly. “ But 
how is Aunt Caroline?” Her voice dropped. “ And — Amesl" 
He felt his old familiar anger that she should be concerned 
with anyone but himself. But at the very moment of anger it 
vanished, and he felt the first shame of his life. He stopped 
to consider it. Then he said, “ Mother is — I don’t know, 
darling. But she’s changed in some way. I’ll tell you about it 
later. I’m coming back early to-night.” 

“ No,” said Mimi. “ You must stay with your mother until 
the last train home. She needs you.” 

John paused. Then he said, and more than half meant it: 
“ Y ou’re right. She’s pleased with your flowers too. And you 
and your mother may come just as soon as visitors are per- 
mitted.” 

He went to the door. of Ames’ room and saw his mother 
stooping over the bed. Funny about Ames, he thought. 
They’d never had anything in common ; Ames had always 
been able to find the weak spots in anyone, then press on 
them. It amused him. There was something hellish about 
Ames, thought John, something laughingly cruel and disg-ost- 
ing. He had had a marriage that hadn’t been a marriage — 
that silly little girl. But perhaps he never couid 
anyone, not even someone like Mimi. Now that, he =a;d to 
himself, is a kind of deformity or a crippling. 

John turned. A young woman had entered t.he ir/i.-.g- 
room, dressed in black, carrying her slender hcdv p.-oudlv, 
even nobly. Her black hat was far down cn he/ forehead* 
and its wide shadow almost hid her face, wh-cn war fsrS.tr 
concealed by a black veil. But her dark; gleamed 

through the mesh, and she was smilina a Lrde at hrrr 
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“ Amy ! ” he exclaimed. Was it possible that this girl, so 
calm and poised, was actually the terrified and cringing child 
he had last seen only a few months ago? , 

“I had to come,” said Amy, giving him her hand. “I 
didn't know until this morning. We were all away in North, 
Carolina, and just arrived home a few hours ago. No one 
told us by letter. I suppose they thought the’ situation was 
awkward, or something just as ridiculous. One of the house- 
maids told us this morning ; she’d seen something about Ames 
in the newspaper, and where he was.” Amy removed her, 
hand. “ Ames, you know, is still my husband.” 

She looked at the open door anxiously. • “ How is he? I 
called Griffith and he only told me that Cousin Caroline had 
informed him to-day that Ames was still unconscious." 

" No change," said John, drawing a chair forward for her. 

“ It takes time, I hear. At least it wasn’t cancer.” 

Amy seated herself with grace and composure. “I know.- 
Griffith told me.” Her pretty face saddened. She lifted her 
mourning veil. She looked at John with straight clear eyes, . 
no longer shy or afraid, “How is Cousin Caroline?” 

'■ Bearing up. You know Mother.” 

“Yes,” said Amy thoughtfully. “I do know your mother. 
My brothers blame her for everything that happened to 
Daddy. Mama thinks they are ridiculous, and so do I.”, She 
waited a moment, then said, “ I love Cousin Caroline dearly. 
She saved my life. I never knew anything before.” 

The soft and hesitating voice was gone. Amy spoke like a 
woman, a beautiful and assured woman, with the’ strength 
of maturity. It was too bad, thought John with sincere 
regret — which surprised him — that Ames had never known 
this woman and never would now, 

“ Oh, Cousin Caroline ! ” said Amy in a soft voice, and 
rising. Caroline came into the room, and Amy was shocked 
at the visible ageing, the deathliness, of the other woman. 
But she went at once to Caroline and put her arras about her , 
neck and kissed her cheek. She wanted to cry, not for Ames, 
but for Caroline, so broken and slow and old. 

“ Well, Amy,” said Caroline, and patted the girl’s, back. 

“ I didn’t know until this morning. We were away. As soon 
as I could, I came,” said Amy. “ Do sit down ; you look so 
exhausted. How is Ames?” 

Caroline let the girl lead her to a chair. She sat down and 
closed her eyes, and Amy saw the dry and wrinkled lids, the 
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urplish lips. “ He hasn’t recovered consciousness yet,” said 
laroline. “ I suppose we must just wait. It was very serious.” 
“ Can’t we have some tea or something for Cousin Caro- 
ne?” asked Amy in such a peremptory and rebuking voice 
lat John was startled and ran to the bell like a chastened 
oy and rang for a nurse. 

” And something to eat. Sandwiches and little cakes,” said 
uny sternly. “It’s far past noon. I suppose you never 
bought about it, John.” 

Caroline made a dismissing motion. " I don’t want any- 
bing, Amy. They asked, but I refused.” 

“ I’m sure John had an excellent lunch,” said Amy with 
corn. 

“Now, look here,” said John, colouring. 

“ At his club. Before he came,” said Amy remorselessly. 
‘ Men are very unfeeling and inconsiderate. “ Well, did you 
have your lunch?” 

“What of it?” said John. But again, for the second time, 
le was ashamed. 

"You should have taken care of your mother. You’re all 
she has just now to depend on.” 

When the nurse came in Amy said, “ A hot, nourishing soup 
for Mrs. . Sheldon, please. And a hot sandwich. And tea. 
And some cakes. Perhaps you’d better bring three cups, 
nurse, please, for all of us.” 

“1 couldn’t possibly,” said Caroline. But she smjltd a little. 
She patted Amy’s hand. 

“ For me,” said Amy firmly. “ You’ll do it for me. You 
will?” 

“Very well,” said Caroline. 

“ May I see Ames? ” asked Amy. 

“They don’t want anyone in the room except his clos- 
est ” , 

Amy looked at, the distant door. “ It seems to me that I't. 
his ‘closest,’ too, even if he never knew it. I won't d.<tjr‘' 
anyone. I just want to look at him.” She moved to the d.'or. 
walking smoothly and with her new assurance, and Caro', re 
and John watched her. She went into the roo.~ ■ B'e'.’ ' 
said Caroline, and her deathlv colour was 'ess, a.nd her 
grim smile was gentler. “There has been a c.hanoe ..t -re 
child, hasn t there?” She seemed amused. 

“She’s damned arrogant now if vou war' 
opinion,” grumbled John. What bzd tbs dzizztc a. - ; 
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“ You’re all she has just now to depend on.” He looked a! 
his mother coldly. “ I should have insisted when you refused 
your lunch. From now on I think I’ll start to manage 
things.” 

“Do,” said Caroline. But she gave him a sharp glance, 
conjecturing. 

“ You probably haven’t eaten for these three days," said 
John. "That’s ridiculous. I’ll have my lunch here with you 
after this.” 

His voice was no longer cajoling or pleasing. It was aciu-. 
ally and honestly annoyed, “ I don’t like snips telling me 
what to do,” he added. " but I suppose it’s all my fault. , But 
a man sometimes lets women manage him just for the sake of 
peace.” He squared his shoulders in displeasure and looked 
his mother in the eye. 

It’s too much to hope for, thought Caroline. 

Amy came back. She was pale and moved. “ Are you sure, 
he is doing well?” she asked of her cousin. “He looks so- 
emaciated. So still." 

" He is doing well,” said Caroline. " At least his doctor says 
so. We can expect him to become conscious at any time 
now. His blood pressure is rising, and his heart is stronger."' 

Amy sat down and did not speak. Once her mouth 
trembled. “Poor Ames,” she said as the nurse entered the 
room with a lunch cart. “ And now, Cousin Caroline, you 
I must start with this good beef broth. John and I ” — ^and she 
looked at John with a hard expression — “ will have to take 
care of you.” 

“ You are just like your grandmother Cynthia,” said Caro- 
line, and almost meekly lifted her spoon. “ She would take 
over everything.” 

But John, forgetting his dislike, thought she resembled 
Mimi, who would stand no nonsense, and smiling, he sat 
down beside his mother. He felt warm and protective, and 
he decided that women were not too obnoxious after all. He 
gave Caroline a surreptitious glance, and suddenly she was 
not formidable any longer, but only a prematurely old woman 
who needed an adequate, manly protection. 



urgent and simply perplexed, filing a faint embarrassment, 
as if the questioner were actually at hand, full of stern demand 
and inexorable waiting. . ' ■ 

Then he said aloud, in a dull and marvelling voice: “ It was 
hatred.” 

Silence engulfed . the room again. John looked into his 
mirror, and it seemed to him that the vague image in its 
fading depths was a small and uncertain shadow, utterly 
without substance or significance. 

He said aloud, again: ” And it is hatred that has killed me.” 

He was overcome with amazement, as if some one else bad 
uttered this sorrowful condemnation, this incredible thing. 
He wanted to cry out, half in laughter, and half in rage, 
repudiating this foolishness, this colossal stupidity imputed to 
him. And then, he was as still as stone, still gazing at himself, 
not believing it was himself that stood there so impotent, so 
lonely, so wretched and contemptible before him. 

What had he hated? He had been wronged. But so. many 
millions had been wronged before him and would be wronged 
again. He had been so egotistic, so imbecile, that he had let 
a wrong distort and cripple, and finally destroy him? The 
wrong had been done in laughter and youth and contempt, 
by an insignificant man of no consequence. Had the wrong 
been so very terrible, so very devastating and over-v/helraing? 

John leaned his hands on the table heavily, but still stared 
at the mirror to the left of him. He asked himself this question 
again, and the room appeared to ring with its implacable 
sound. And now beside that image in the mirror crept 
Eugenia’s image, and it was the form of a stranger, its face 
only slightly- familiar, its dumb gestures arousing in Wm only 
weariness and indifference. 

He said aloud : “ I never loved you. I do not love you 
•now. I have killed myself because of you, because of what 
;|ou never were. I never knew you. You are nothing to me.” 
f The dim face seemed to change, to dissolve, and then it 
was gone. 

Then, aU at once, John was overcome with rage against him- 
self, and fury. He felt a hoarse wild laughter in every organ, 
every cell, of his body. For a dream, a lie, for a creature 
that never existed, he had destroyed his life, had made of it 
a barren and sterile wilderness, a hopeless dull horror, filled 
vath enemies. He had hurt and injured those who had loved 
him, had driven them away. Now he was all alone in the 
wilderness, and not even the lying image was there with its 
empty words and imagined comfort. 
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Then, strangely, he knew that his father was standing beside 
him, Uving and vital. He could not hear his words, but the 
sound of his faint and echoing voice was sad and urgent and 
very tender. Standing there, hardly breathing, not moving, 

John listened. . . t j t. 

Then he said, simply: “But, I am dying. I am done. Ive 
killed myself. My God, I have wasted all my life. I have 
gotten things I never wanted ; I have struck away those who 
loved me; I have abandoned everyttog that had in it the 
least joy and hope. I have done things that sickened me, 
.that were, never a part of me. For what? For hatred.” 

He turned away, filled with the acrid poison of despair. 
He sat upon his chair again. Lilybelle stirred on the bed, 
moaned feebly. He went to her for a moment, looked down 
upon her, and his heart heaved. And now he knew what hatred 
could do for a man, or a world. 

It seemed to him that it was hatred, not love, not com- 
passion, not peace or justice or understanding, that lived 
among men, and in himself. He saw how it was deadlier 
than the most appalling virus that ever came from the mouths 
of the plague-stricken, a more lethal poison than any brewed 
by a chemist.- ■'•It was an actual thing, an actual venom, an 
actual malignance. It literally corroded the cells of the brain, 
convulsed the vital organs, thickened blood, diseased the very 
breath. It made a man a pestilence, deadly to all other men, 
a danger and a madness that should be regarded with horror, 
and quickly destroyed. A man who walked abroad with hatred 
in his flesh was a leper. Corruption, decay, degeneration and 
death walked with him. If it debased and twisted the soul, 
it did no less with the body. The man of hatred had a fire 
in his eye,- murder in his hand. He infected the innocent 
as well as the guilty. He was all sin. 

Moreover, he was the first victim of his own pestilence. 

He saw now how all his life had been made a hideous 
thing by his hatred, (He thought to himself: How terribly 
I have hated for so little 1) And then he comprehended that it 
need not matter if the thing be small or great that made a 
man hate others. The focus of infection must have lived 
with him from the beginning, bom of his own egotism, his 
own ignorance, his own stupidity. Then came the first lesion, 
and the poison spewed' out into it, rhaking the man a festering 
mass of corruption. 

^e first victim of a man’s hatred was always himself — ^yes. 
John saw himself as a putrid and pestilential creature, stream- 
ing with his own festerings. He saw the faces of those he had 
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injured over ail these years. He saw, old Everett^ Livingsto^ 
What had he had against all these wretches? hfothing. He 
h.ad struck out at tliem in his madness, and they had i^lwa 
away before him, confused, bewildered, niortally hurt. He 
had watched their suffering. Had it given him pleasure? No, 
Only for a nioment had he felt some alleviation, some numb- 
ness. When he remembered later, he was filled with agony. 

He had hated poor Lilybelle, not for what she was, but 
because of what he was. Now he knew tliat she had been the 
only reality in his life, the only love and purity. She alone of 
any had loved him. 

But no, there had been another. He had always known it 
His daughter, Adelaide, had loved him. i^d he had hated 
her. Why? Because she reminded him of some one whom 
he knew in his heart did not really love him. She reminded 
him of a lie. was a testament to his owm degradation. What 
he had seen in her eyes had been love, and because, in his 
condition, he could not bear to be loved, he had hated. 

And tlten he was stupefied with horror. 

He could find nothing to pity in himself. The wild turbu- 
lence of his nature rushed out to engulf all those he had hated 
in a writhing torrent of pity and remorse. He bent his head 
and grasped his hair fiercely in Ins hands, and rolled his head 
from side to side. 

Tliere is no hope for me anywhere, he thought. What I 
Jiavc done is too much for a single man to stop. 

'.’’•''He thought of Mr. Wilkins, and in his feverish eyes the 
m of that affable gentleman was a vision ringed in fire, 
■ V was his Lucifer, his destroyer. 

And then, because he was now% in spite of his despair, so 
. to sanity, he burst into dreary laughter. “I alius gives 
: 'em wot they wants.” It was not Mr. Wilkins who had done 
Uiesc things, but himself. Satan is powerless before a man who 
does not hate. Mr. Wilkins had known from the start that he 
was a man of hatred. He had given him what he wanted, 

I can't stop filings now. thought John, 

He seemed to sec his own corrupted wounds But, as he 
looked at them, they no longer drained. Urey were healthy. 
They were healing. 

There was a sudden strange be.itmg near his he-art now 
It grew stronger. He lifted lus head, .is' it listening. His heart 
no longer moved with the old and t.imii!.ar sluggishness, as if 
reluctant of cverj drop of blood entering or leaving it. Now it 
pulsed with aching strength, .ind a lightness fiooded him. 
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But Eugcma did not move. Her face became paler than 
ever, and quite old- .... 

’'This isn’t a Star Chamber, nor the Inqu)S)tion,,' said 
Andrew at last, with a liglit gesture of his bloodless hand, 
“ Suppose, Tony, that you give us the whole story," 

His manner was cool and reasonable, but the pale glint 
in his eyes did not abate. 

“ Shut up," said Richard Gorth to his wife, as her moans 
gained in intensity. His voice wa,s savage, full of murderous 
contempt. Eugenia moved slightly on her chair, moistened 
Ups that were as smooth and cold as stone, 

Tlserc isn't much to say," Anthony said, very composedly. 
Tlierc w;i.s no bravado in his words, no defiance. He looked 
steadily at his father. “ I met Adelaide when she w.is a child. 
I didir’t see her for years. Tlien I met her again on the street, 
when she was about fourteen. That was before her sister 
Lavinia’s marriage to Rufus Hastings." 

“And thereafter, you met her clandestinely?" said Andrew. 
“ In a disgraceful and furtive manner? Tliat is in accord with 
the general Turnbull char.acter." 

Anthony flushed. A vein beat in his forehead, but he 
retained his composed tone. “You are quite wrong. I’ve 
seen Adelaide less than half a dozen times since I first met her. 
But from the beginning. I’ve wanted her. There was nothing 
sly or secretive about tire svhoie thing. Wc met accidentally. 
I asked her to meet me casually, but she did not. It was I who 
looked for her, walked past her home many times on the 
chance that she would appear. Sometimes I even thought she 
had seen me, and so would not come out into the street. She 
had a strange loyalty to her dear Papa." He paused. His face 
darkened, tightened. Andrew observed this with a curious 
-relief and secret satisfaction, and these mounted when Anthony 
continued; 

“ I discovered, not from what the poor little creature said, 
but from others, and ray own infrequent observations, that 
the child was persecuted, and hated by her father, that he 
treated her abominably.” He paused, then added in a low 
but penetrating voice, and each word came from him with 
bitter significance, though ho did not look at his mother: 
“ I think I know the reason, though apparently the drunken 
fool did not. ■ I think that Adelaide reminds him of some one 
— a woman. She is slight and small ; I doubt if you have seen 
her. She is very fragile, but full of steel. She is a pale girl, 
very quiet and composed, with character and dignity. I 



know only one thing for certain: she resembles, remarkably,' 
some one whom I know also, and know very well.” 

Eugenia uttered no sound, but the air about her appeared 
to take on disorder and confusion, and appalled awareness. 
As for Andrew, his thin hand clenched on the arm of his 
chair; he did not look at his wife. He regarded his son with 
intense fixity, and an unfathomable look caused his eyes to 
draw closer together. 

• “ I think,” pursued Anthony, “ that this woman— perhaps— 
was one Turnbull hated. I think he inflicted on Adelaide the 
cruelties he’d like to inflict on this — ^person. Whether she 
—or, perhaps, he— had ever really wronged him or not, I don’t 
know. That is unimportant. But the cruelty was there, the 
sadism, the irresponsible violence of the whole man. Her 
life was a curse -to the poor child. Instinctively, she under- 
stood, him. She knows him to be vulnerable and impotent, for 
all his wild bluster, and the things he thinks he has accom- 
plished. I think she is the only one who ever really cared for 
him. 

“And- so, knowing of the — lack of compatibility between 
her family and ours, she avoided me. Only last Sunday I 
saw. her, after a long interval.- I think it must be almost two 
years since last I saw her. I then persuaded her to marry me. 
And so, we were married yesterday morning. She would not go 
with me. She must return to her darling Papa, she said. There 
was some trouble, some ruin, perhaps, hanging over his 
damned head.” 


, At. this, Andrew and Richard Gorth appeared to turn to 
him quickly, though, in fact, they hardly moved. Anthony 
watched them closely a moment, then continued ; 

“ And I have strong reason, perhaps strong surety, that she 
is right, though I laughed at her in the beginning. Something 
was told me last night which made me believe that there is 
a real plot against him, that he is now completely ruined. 
®y^bis daughters’ husbands.” 

^'“topossible,” said Richard Gorth, hoarsely. He coughed 
heavily. He rubbed his hand over his mouth, glanced at 


Anthony’s eyes narrowed subtly; he tried not to smile. 
He shrugged. . Nevertheless, it is true. 

‘*^j^ems,. the whole plot was exposed, without 
But AH f understanding of that stupid fool, Turnbull. 

schema What wild 

she had m mind, how she could possibly conceive I 



Duld save her darling Papa, I don’t know. She came here ; 
wasn’t at home, as you know. The worst part o£ the whole 
ling was that she was sickening with lung fever. After she 
ift this inhospitable house, she ran to another friend. Tliere 
iie collapsed. I went looking for her. First of aII~I went to 
'urnbuU.” ' 

He paused. Now electricity crackled in the- roonni. . Even 
drs. Gorth halted. her mechanical and continued moaning. 
i.nthony, out of his compassion, did not look at his mother, 
Ic fixed bis attention upon his father and Gorth. . The two 
nea were sitting up in their chairs now, bent stiffly towards 
lim, their faces illuminated by the sunlight. Then, very slowly, 
fery cruelly, Andrew began to smile. The smile was evil and . 
ncandesccnt in his pale eyes. 

"Yes?” he said, softly. “You saw Turnbull? He knew 
rou?” He did not glance at Eugenia, but he saw her rigidly 
ifted hands, risen just an inch or two above the knees, as if 
hey had frozen in the midst of a distracted gesture. 

“Yes,” said Anthony, shortly, now disgusted at the trick 
ae had employed to distract his parents’ attention from his 
marriage. “ At least, he stared at me like a petrified bull. I 
didn't leave him in doubt. I told him. I demanded my wife.” . 

’• And,” said Andrew, with even more softness, “ what did he 
say then?” 

Anthony hesitated. He was infuriated against himself. He 
could not stomach the evil in his father’s eyes, the sudden dark 
wide smile of Richard Gorth, the sudden gloating malignance 
of Mrs. Gorth, the sudden awful frozenness of his mother. 

“Well, m give the devil his due. My identity, my re- 
velation of my marriage to his daughter, didn’t seem to impress 
him very much. I gathered that he was in a state about her 
disappearance. This confused me a little. I’d have thought him 
just angrily indifferent. Then I remembered that Adelaide 
had told me that she and her mother were quite devoted to 
each other, that her mother had been victimised by Turnbull 
almost as much as she had been victimised. It must have 
been something else which had awakeneej him. Or, perhaps, 
he was afraid that Adelaide would run about the city, crying 
out that her sisters’ husbands had robbed him, or ruined him. 
He couldn’t stand that, you know. At any rate, he looked 
at me in a confused and broken state, tried to speak to me, 
and then went away with Hastings to look for Adelaide. I 
went with Pat Brogan.” 

” My God,” whispered Andrew. Now the evil was sharp, 
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S?e was about her a complete collapse and sni^b- 
^^Then- Andrew spoke to his son, with an air ot to.erai.v~, 
rM/gna.ion: “ W.U, Tony it s«ms tn.t 
S’ve gotten yourself into quite a situation. Not one Id na\e 
chosen for you. For a young man whom I ve always thought 
clear-headed, cool and expedient, and hard as iron, you ve 
involved yourself in circumstances that are turbulent, ^to say 
-the least. And very exciting. Perhaps even interesting. 

He continued after a moment’s silence: “ You know what 
I’d planned for you. No matter. This is your own life, to do 
with as you please. I’ve always granted you that. My own 
■ wishes have been disappointed. Nothing can undo this indis- 
creet marriage. Now, I wish to say that I hope no doubt that 
Miss Turnbull is a very estimable young lady. I hope— I 
know— that you’d have married no other sort of young female. 
T ask you, now, not to consider too much my own feelings in 
the matter, my own disappointments. I ask you to believe 
that I wish you happiness." 

With a look of supreme forgiveness, of repressed mirth, 
of evil satisfaction; he extended his bloodless hand to his son, 

: who stared at him grimly for a few moments before taking it. 
He- was surprised at the warm grip of bis father’s hand. He 
fried not to see the pale sparkling of Andrew’s eye. 

Mr. Gorth rose ponderously, and approached Anthony, who 
stood up courteously. Mr. Gorth held out his hand, and 
Anthoay.took it. Mr. Gorth was smiling widely. 
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arrctl the way to jtcacc and rcconraruetion. 'Hw word niuit 
ut l*c .vud. 

He bv-gaa to si>eak very softly and geody: ’* My dear, it is 
<,){ io awiut. Of course, ( • understand. The fitrl cannot come 
ere. Our wckonie w.»» otriy allegorical. ^Moreover; I bciieve 
iat Use injpas^c wU never occur. Hugenia, will you go back 
j England with 

Her white !if» jjarted; her eyes flashed. He ,mw' ibcni 
addciiiy fdkJ with proud te,irs. 

“• Andrew, there is much I must tel! you. U is my duly to 
;1! it to you." Her voice was low and neutral.'but it shook 
nconlrollahly. 

He ! tied ins hand. " Let me spe.ik first, my dear. I'm not 

man of grc.tt volubility. You wiU gnmi me that? 'Ihen, let 
jc speak." 

Her mouth nsoved, hut she was silent. However, the eyes 
0 steadfastly fixed on his were tilled with humble grief, with 

prayer for forgiveness, with the hapetcisness that such for* 
ivcncss would be grunted. 

'* Tony has disappointed us," Andrew resumed. " However, 
hat is his own life, "flic young c.amiot carry on the quarrels 
>f the old. For ih.it, I must confess, I am thankful. 'Hsiok of 
IS going on into old age, keeping alive our dislikes and ouf 
cuds and our rcsentmcntsl How very tedious! How boringt 
ii.an you imagine anything less exciting th.in rereading old 
looks until one's yawns lift the top of one’s head?" 

He cominued, without giving her a chance to speak, though 
he lifted her hand in a slight and helpless gesture. 

“ I. for one, confess liiat John Turnbull no longer interests 
no. He did, at one time. A natural phenomenon. Now I 
-ind him tiresome. Let Tony contend with him. But 1 have the 
thought that Tony will find John as tedious as 1 now find 
him, and that John is as weary as I am. 

“ It all happened a long time ago. did it not? A very long 
time ago,” He paused, then said musingly: " It is strange that 
the huge immensity and tragedy of life pass, and others say 
indifferently: " It happened a long time ago. It is no longer 
of significance, and certainly of no significance to us.” 

Eugenia clasped her hani tightly together. 

" One makes errors ; one is engulfed in pain and anguish ; 
one does evil things. And one believes tliat in tliese moments 
he is the centre of the universe. Instead, he shares the common 
impulses of all men, and perhaps of all animals, and even 
insects. However, he cannot believe it. Such was never 
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so impossible. Too, sho is a, young, hdy of fortune., and that 
is very pkawnt. From Tony's description, she cannot be 
hideous, I grant him some taste. Her manners are probably 
very agrecabk.” 

" Andrew, I must tell you something,” site whispered, not 
looking at him. 

He pretended not to have heard her, “Eugenia, there is 
a new life for us. You have not been happy; I have thought, 

perhaps, that you knew, that you suspected He paused. 

as if in the greatest embarrassment. 

She heard the change in his voice, and turned to him quickly. 
He dropped her hand and stood up. He stood near the .win- 
dow, half turned from her. 

“ I have given this matter much thought, I have thought 
that things are best left unspoken. I am still wondering if this 
is not true." 

He spoke in a low and reluctant voice, very convincing if 
its intonations were only assumed. 

“ Eugenia, as I have said, there is a new life for us. Now, 
assume for a moment, that I say to you: ' I am sorry. I am 
devastated. But some devil in me urges me to confess that I 
have often betrayed you in the past. These infidelities came 
from my ignorance, my errors, my foolislincsscs, Nevertbe- 
less, they exist! Let me pour them all out to you, even if they 
forever destroy our future life together, our peace, and make 
it impossible for us to continue together,’ What would you 
say to that, my dear?” 

She was silent for a long time. For so long indeed, that he 
thought that she had fainted, or had risen and left him. And 
then he heard a soft movement at his side, a light touch on 
his arm. He turned to her slowly. She was looking up, and 
her grey eyes were wet and radiant, her mouth shaking and 
smiling. 

“ I would say, Andrew." she whispered, " that you must not 
tell me of those things. I would ask you not to burden me 
with them. I would ask you to save our lives for us, and not 
cloud them all over with confessions that cannot be taken 
back, with things that can only corrode and ruin.” 

He took her hands quickly, and held them with hard 
strength. He looked down into her face. She returned his 
look with high head, with courage, with sadness. And with 
supreme love. 

" I will not say them, then," he said, with a catch in his 
voice. ‘‘They are dead. They never happened. The — man 


who did them does not exist any longer. There is just you, 
now, my dearest, and I. We were born to-day.” 

He took her in his arms now. and kissed her lips with 
passion. She clung to him, weeping again, nestling her head 
on his shoulder. 


CHAPTER 61 

Aothony was part way to the home of Mr. Wilkins, when he 
had a thought which caused him to hesitate, and frown to 
himself. His thought appeared weak to him, and then he 
smiled. He remembered that it is the weak man who fears 
a demonstration of weakness; the courageous are cautious 
about nothing. 

Therefore, he turned abruptly, and hurried through the 
streaming mid-day streets to the Turnbull mansion. Arriving 
there, he was halted at the grill-work by a servant who pro- 
tested that Mr. and Mrs. Turnbull were ill, and resting, and 
that the Madams Hastings and Brogan could see no one. 

Impatiently, Anthony cried: “ Nonsense. Tell Mr. Turnbull 
immediately that I have news of Miss Adelaide, I am Mr, 
Boliister,” 

At once, the grill sprang open, and Anthony entered the 
house. The servant rushed off with an eager look. Anthony 
stood alone in the massive hall, then sat down on one of the 
oaken chairs. He heard a quick soft footstep, and saw a lady 
approaching him from the rear hall. She was an old woman, 
sedate yet dignified, small and neat, with brown eyes and grey 
hair under a. white cap. She wore a black apron over her 
brown cloth dress, and a large bunch of keys jingled at her 
belt. Anthony rose. Was this royal old lady Adelaide’s 
mother? It was very evident that she was a lady, so calm was 
her maimer, so composed her withered features in spite of 
the agitation so evident in the eyes behind the steel-rimmed 
spectacles. 

_ She came up to him v/ith remarkable sv/iftness, and said 
in a low voice: “Did I hear: Mr. Boliister?” 

. “Yes, ma’am,” he answered. She studied him with acute 
gravity and intentness, sorrowful yet keen. Then she ('■''Hi: 
‘H am Mrs. Bowden, the housekeeper.” — . 

He could not resist extending his hand to h , ’s'. ' 
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Anthony watched the bottom of the curving stairway. He 
felt some awkwardness, and some discomfort, and was, in 
consequence, inclined to be angry and annoyed. Now two 
figures appeared around the sweeping bend of the stairway. 
They were John Turnbull, and a massive great woman, 
clinging to the balustrade as the man supported her on the 
other side. She moved on shaking limbs, staring blindly and 
wMy ahead, seeking with her round shallow blue eyes, 
which darted on every side. Anthony knew that this was 
Adelaide’s mother, this tall and immense woman with her 
untidy masses of auburn hair, her bulging white face, her open 
panting lips, her mountainous figure which once must have 
been luscious. Her clothing had been donned hastily; her 
black gown was fastened awry at the great swelling breasts, the 
collar pinned in a crooked fashion, the edge of a white lace 
petticoat peeping down over the insteps of her boots. 

Her husband helped her down each step, for she was 
tottering. “Now, Lily dear, be careful. Be slow. Here is 
another step. You must not tremble so. All is well. Another 
step, my darling.” 

■ Nothing could have exceeded the infinite tenderness and 
comfort of his voice. Anthony listened in amazement. This 
was not the voice of cruel hatred he had expected. He saw 
fohn’s haggard face, so seamed and sunken, and it was filled 
with love and yearning and absorption in this large tragic 
woman, moving with such blind and desperate eyes. Anthony 
involuntarily moved forward to the base of the stairway, to 
assist John with his wife, for it was evident that it was taking 
all his exhausted strength to hold her, so passionately was 
she surging forward. 

She saw him now, a step or two below her, with lifted arms 
to help her. She halted abruptly, swayed perilously, then 
caught at the balustrade. Tears rushed to her swollen eyes ; 
they spilled over her cheeks. She smiled at him with such a 
face. Then she extended her hands to him, and came down 
the last two steps with a rush. He caught her hands. She was 
ilmost as taU as he. He was embarrassed before the passion 
of her look, her strange gleaming smile, her imploring eyes 
md quivering lips. 

“ Addy? My little lass?” she asked, brokenly, now clutching 
tiis arms. 

Her voice was hoarse and common. But Anthony did not 
lear its intonations. He saw only the tragic mother, dr-, 
cy terror, given a promise of relief and comfort, 
indure the searching eagerness of her t 
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Now Anthony had only intended to inform the parents 
of Adelaide that he “ believed ” she had been found, that he 
would bring them any later news, that they were not to be 
overly anxious. He owed Adelaide’s parents that, he had 
thought. She would wislt it, herself. Later on, he would con- 
sult with Mr. Wilkins and decide at a time when they were.to 
bo given tlie entire stoiy. Perhaps not for days. Mr. Wilkins 
had spoken with virulence of them, and had been very eloquent 
upon the subject of Adelaide’s sufferings, the stupidity of her 
mother who had not protected her or given her much comfort. 
It had beeu decency which had brought Anthony here, not 
compassion. 

But now, as he looked at Lilybelle, with such unendurable 
joy and anguish and hope on her ruined face, and at John, 
who was looking at him with indescribably imploring and 
humble eyes, all his stern resolution was destroyed. 

“ Adehide has been found,” he said, with unusual gentleness. 
“ She — she is a little ill. She must be quiet.” 

John said quickly, putting his arm about his wife: '* We 
will go to her at once. Lilybelle," he said, urgently, trying to 
attract her attention for she was gazing as if fascinated at 
Anthony, “ if you will get your bonnet and your shawl, Mr. 
BoUister will take us to Adelaide." He turned to Anthony 
again, "She — she is with you, at your home?” His mouth 
contracted painfully. 

“ No, with Mr. Wilkins. She went there last night.” 
Anthony’s voice hardened in spile of himself. ” He came and 
..told roe." 

A wave of dark colour ran over John’s face. His eyes 
gleamed with sudden savagery. His arm dropped from his 
wife’s shoulders. " Wilkins I And the scoundrel, the swine, 
never came to me and told me!” 

"You forget,” said Anthony, looking at him coldly and 
fi.xedly, “or do not know.” Lilybelle was clinging to him; 
the pressure of her hands, feverish and drowning, hurt his 
arms, but he did not remove them, “ Adelaide was ill. She 
went to Wilkins to — ^to get help for you.” He smiled con- 
temptuously, and with a meaning glance at John, who stood 
in sudden and rigid silence. “Her own needs were more 
immediate than yours, Mr, Wilkins and I decided. Whatever 
tiioso needs were. She was desperately ill. She is still very 
ill. We have only hope to sustain us now.” 

He flung these words brutally into John’s congested face, 
like stones, for he knew that Lilybelle was too dazed to under- 
stand much of them. She was still gazing at him like a devoted 
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dog, who hears and sees nothing but its master. Her han( 
were pressing his arms convulsively, opening and shuttini 
Her eyes were filled with adoring light. 

“ He — ^he told me. My little lass’s husband! She didn’t te 
me. No matter,” she whispered, “ No matter. You love m 
lass, Mr. Bollister? You will take care of my lass? Such 
pretty little thing, such a little creature! So gentle and good 
You’ve no idea, Mr. Bollister.” 

He turned his attention to her. After a moment, he ben 
his head and kissed her streaming cheek. She flung her arm 
about his neck and clung to him, sobbing, her hands movin, 
over his neck, his shoulders, his back, in passionate mother 
hood and love and joy. He held her to him, a mysteriou 
sorrow in his heart, and his arms were gentle. 

“ God bless you, my dear, my dear!” she sobbed, pressin: 
her lips against his cheek, his chin. Then she drew away ; 
little, took one of his hands and kissed it, and wet it with he 
tears. Her hunulity, her ecstasy, her simplicity, were s( 
touching and so pathetic, that John looked away, and Anthon; 
could feel nothing but pain and tenderness. 

Then John said at last, putting his hand on her shoulder: 
“ Compose yourself, my darling. Go to your room and baths 
your eyes. Then dress for the street, and I will have the 
carriage brought. We’ll go at once to Adelaide.” 

“Yes, yes!” she cried, transported, looking at them v/itt 
her wet and radiant face. “ At once!” 

She sprang away from them, and like a girl she ran up the 
stairs and disappeared. 

Anthony and John were alone in an embarrassed and 
speechless silence. They could not look at each other. John 
bit his Ups arid clenched and unclenched his hands. He hac 
aged years in one night. The marks of violence were imprintec 
betrayingly on. his forehead, about his mouth, so heavy anc 
sullen, in the flaring of his nostrils and the modelling of hh 
chin. But Anthony saw how vulnerable was that face, hov# 
stricken, and how, now that immediate anxiety was relieved, 
how ashamed and confused. 

Then John cleared his throat, and asked hoarsely; “You 
say Adelaide is very ill? She has a good physician? I prefer 
to bring our family physician. I shall send for him at once.” 

“ She is in good hands,” answered Anthony, more and more 
embarrassed. “ I sent for our own physician, befoxft.1 returned 
home early this morning. There is also a ch 
Wilkins.” 

At the sound of that name, John tur: 


Anthony, and the violence came out again on his features,, 
and his mouth was brutal. 

“ril never forgive him for this,” ho muttered, almost 

inaudibly. , ... 

“You owe Adelaide’s life to him,” Anthony reminded 

John, with a satirical contempt. “He is very fond pf her. 
She had no other friend.” 

“Friend!” cried John, with sudden savagery. ‘ He w.as no 
one’s friend! He was my worst enemy. I’ll twist the rascal’s 

neck!” . , 

What danined nonsense/* said Anthony* with disgust, and 

a shrug. “ I’m not concerned with your feelings for t!ie 
estimable Mr. Wilkins. But I do know that Adelaide is not 
to be disturbed. If any shouting is going to go on, or any nasty 
remarks at that house, I shall refuse to allow you to see my 
wife.” 

John halted abruptly. He stared at Anthony incredulously, 
and with fury. His clenclied fist lifted. Anthony did not move. 
He looked into John’s eyes with disdain and indifference. 


Tlie dangerous moment p.assed impotently. 

Then John’s livid mouth slowly smiled. He stared search* 
ingly at the young man, but not intimidatingly, A slow quiet 
sparkle appeared in his exhausted eyes. He studied Anthony 
intently. 

“ A jackanapes,” he said, and his voice was amused and 
\ affectionate. “ By God, it’s a whippersnapper ! ” Some thought 
■ lade him cofour with renewed emb.arra3sment, and he raised 
his hand that had been a fist and rubbed his chin, “ You 
arc impudent, young man,” he added, but it ^vas in an absent 
tone. 


He averted his eyes and fixed them on a point behind 
Anthony. " I suppose you know that we are relatives? We 
are second cousins?” 

I should feel renewed hatred, and disgust and rage, thought 
Anthony, with surprise tl\at he felt none of these. He was 
conscious of a faint liking and understanding for this broken 
and weary man who had so ruined his life and the lives of 
othera, not with vicious intent, but because he was like an 
impersonal storm twisting in his own -agony. 

He said, calmly: “Yes, I know." Tficn with wryness he 
added'/ “ Shall I call you father, or Cousin John?” 

John, still not looking at him, smiled sheepishly. Now he 
scratched his check, Tlien he stared at the young man. 

“You know, I ought to horsewhip you for running off 
witli my daughter, without my permission. I could have tiie 
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law on you. I could make it very unpleasant. I could brinj 
my daughter home, and lock her up away from you.” 

“ But you won’t,” said Anthony. He smiled broadly. 

John thrust out his hand. “ Call me whatever you damnec 
please, you young bounder! ” he said, and he suddenly laughed 
loudly and recklessly. “But mind your tongue, and use th< 
names to yourself 1” 

Anthony laughed also. He took John’s hand. He felt £ 
sudden pang of pity for this man. He was childish, he wa; 
violent, he was unpredictable and savage. But he was nc 
scoundrel, even if he was a fool. 

They shook hands warmly, with no embarrassment now 
Is it possible he remembers nothing of my mother? thoughi 
Anthony. There was no sign of memory on John’s grinm'nj 
face, in which the lines of wildness and suffering and tempesi 
were so deeply graven. 

Then Joui., w.th one of the sudden and stormy change: 
of mood characteristic of him, said in a Hard and sombre 
voice; 

“ Look' here, you’ll be good to Adelaide? You’ll make— 
things — up to her?” 

“ Certainly. Why do you suppose I married her?” askec 
Anthony, bluntly. "Do you think I’ve been blind? Well 
no matter. I suppose you wonder how this all came about? 
I’ve seen Adelaide not more than half a dozen times in mj 
life. But I’ve always wanted her. I assure you, she’ll nol 
want for anything.” 

“She might have told her mother, at least,” said John 
after a moment, with childish resentment and relentlessness 
“ It was a cruel thing to do to Mrs. Turnbull.” 

“We were married only yesterday,” replied Anthony, im- 
patiently, “ Last Sunday I saw her again, after perhaps a yeai 
or two of complete silence from her. I practically forced hei 
to marry me. She wanted it kept secret for a few days— 
while she did something or other to prevent ruin from coming 
down on you. Then, she was to tell her mother, and you.” 

John’s eyes narrowed to glittering pinpoints, “ Ruin? Whai 
do you mean?” 

Then he visibly started. He stared at Anthony, but did noi 
see him. 

“ It was the girl’s imagination,” he said at last, in a difficuli 
voice. 

“ You are wrong,” said Anthony, with . 

“ She suspected the truth. Now Wilkins infof 

was quite right. Your precious sons-in-law 
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He stopped, abruptly. Lilybelle had reappeared, dressed- 
for the street, her eyes pools of round blue radiance. Her 
hands were ungloved; her shawl was bunched on her 

shoulders. • ' . - ' 

But John did not look at her. He was staring at Anthony, 
and his features were pinched and wizened, and a great 
revelation was darkening on his face. It was aghast, full of 
complete knowledge. 


CHAPTER 62 

The windows of Adelaide’s room faced the' street. 'Hie two 
physicians were in consultation over the girl, ^ testing her, 
listening to her breathing, counting her pulse. Miss Beardsley 
had returned to her home for a rest; she would come back 
in the evening. In the meantime the old housekeeper, assisted 
by a strong middle-aged woman, wiis in attendance oyer the. 
sick girl. The room smelled of cool fresh air and chemicals, . 

Mr. Wilkins was at the window, watching for young 
Anthony, who would be here shortly. A carriage drove up to 
he house, and at the sight of it, recogm'sing it, Mr. Wilkins 
tarted. His suspicions were justified when Anthony opened 
he carriage door and stepped out into the April sunshine, 
oUowed fay John, and then by Lilybelle. Both men assisted 
ler to alight, handling her gently and firmly. Tlie sunlight 
truck the auburn masses of her hair, untidily piled under 
he tipsy bonnet. Mr. Wilkins saw her shapeless white face, 
luge and shining. 

"Why,” he said aloud, slowly and heavily, “the bloody 
r'oung beggar. The blasted young bastard.” 

So, Anthony BoIIister had told them, had brought them 
lere. It had been Mr. Wilkins’ intention to keep Adelaide’s 
vhereabouts a secret for several days, imtil the Turnbulls 
lad turned New York upside down looking for her. One could 
rust no one, it seemed. That young BoIIister chap had 
eemed a hard ’un ; yet, he had gone soft. Why? He surely 
lad no love for John Turnbull. Was it possible he didn’t 
movy about his mother? But there had been a sudden harsh 
lushing of his cheek when John’s name had been mentioned, 
which had shrewdly led Mr. Wilkins to believe that he knew. 
Vas it possible that they had sought him out, had threatened 
lim, had followed him? Mr. Wilkins shook his head and 
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jcowled. He knew men. No one could threat^ Anmony 
nto compliance. He had done this ail by himself. 

Well, he, Mr. Wilkins, had no desire to see Johnnie ium- 
Dull just at this time, though certainly Jo hn m'e ought to he 
’rateful. But there was omniscience in Mr. W ilkin s : he had 
lad it at birth; he had cultivated it, thereafter. There was 
1 look on the devil’s dark face as he glanced at the house 
jefore starting up the flagged walk. A very nasty look indeed. 
Mr. W ilkins suddenly suspected that this look had more to 
lo than just with little Addy. 

He turned abruptly and beckoned to his housekeeper, who 
;ame, her hands in her apron. He pointed silently outside; 
ihe glanced, and nodded. He whispered: Look ye, Fm not 
to ’ome, Fve gone out for a bit of fresh air.” 

She nodded again, curiously. Mr. Wilkins whisked himself 
3Ut of the room just as the knocker resounded furiously on 
the door. He entered his own room, closed the door, then, 
IS an afterthought, he locked it. He sat down on the bed. 

Well, it was all over. He had done with Johnnie. He had 
given Johnnie what.he wanted. Johnnie had not been the man 
to keep it. Johnnie had always been the fool. Now, Johnnie, 
Qo doubt, had lost his hatred. He was not the chap for Mr, 
Wilkins any longer, even if what had happened last night 
had not occurred. He had washed his hands of Johnnie. A 
stupid violent devil. The future would go on v/ithout Johnnie. 
It would go on with the little lass, with Tony Bollister. Mr. 
Wilkins frowned reflectively. A hard ’un, yes. Not one to be 
lead easily. Liked money like the rest of ’em ; but there v/ould 
be things he wouldn’t do. No chap for Mr. Wilkins’ money. 
Nevertheless, there was the little lass to protect. ' Mr. Wilkins 
began ^ to smile. A tender look overspread his rosy face, 
suffusing it with a brighter colour. It might be interesting to 
be an honest man for a change, to satisfy a curiosity he had 
always had: whether an honest man could succeed in the 
world. 

Mr. Wilkins doubted it very much. An honest man in a den 
of thieves was invariably stripped to the eyebrov/s, and a good 
thing. honest man was a fool. He deserved the last crust 
of charity throy/n to him. The v/ages of sin v/as a rich old 
age. The v/a_ges of honesty v/as the v/orkhoase. Still, the 
experiment might be exciting. He, .Mr, Wilkins, v/ould try it. 

He would be Anthony’s right hand man. Later, tl 

ass would be convinced by experience that honesty v/a 
no one but the dying and the dead could afford, b 
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meantime it would have its elements of novelty, and the ageless 
Mr. Wilkins loved novelty. 

“Mr. Wilkins,” he said' aloud, slapping himself on his 
cask-like chest, “from this day henceforth, you’re an honest 
man. Honest Bob: that’s wot they’ll call you.” ' . , 

He heard a confusion of footsteps on the polished slairs, 
but no voices. He rose and pressed his ear against the wall, 
and listened. • 

The physicians, recognising the formidable Mr. Turnbull, 
hastened forward to greet him with important and solemn 
faces. If they were highly astonished and diverted at the 
mysterious presence of Miss Turnbull in this house, and in a 
dangerous condition of illness, they tactfully refrained from 
referring to it. They bowed to him and his lady with great 
ceremony, and immediately launched into a learned discussion 
of the young lady’s disease, symptoms and conthtion, inter-, 
rupting each other impatiently as they did so, 

“ In cases of lung fever, sir,” said Dr. Walker, portentously. 
“Pneumonia, my dear doctor,” urged Dr. Gorman, with 
a bow to his' colleague, and a faintly smug smile. ‘ , 
Dr. Walker drew himself up with hauteur, and fingered 
his pince-nez. “ I hold no brief for modem and pretentious 
terminology in medicine,” he replied, scathingly, but .still with 
the utmost politeness. “ I have never considered it necessary 
to confuse, with the idea of impressing, the layman, employing 
Greek and Roman obscurities. It is rather a cheap attempt 
I to subdue the layman, force him to accord the medical pro- 
fession a kind of spurious respect in lieu of real respect for 
our knowledge. Lung fever, my dear colleague,” he added, 
with a wintry smile, “ is as bad under any other name, and the 
layman, upon hearing it. has a definite picture of the syndrome, 
its symptoms, its probable mortalities, its chances for recovery. 
What does he see when he hears the affected word; ‘Pneu- 
monia?’ A mysterious malady, with which he is not familiar, 
and which terrifies him as though it were some strange and 
unfamiliar disease which will certainly terminate the life of 
his loved one with dispatch.” 

“Lung fever is ambiguous,” contradicted Dr. Gorman. 
“ Lung. Fever. A hundred diseases might come into that 
category. In every such disease there is inflammation of the 
lung.; there is fever. The layman should have a clear picture; 
yes. But he also should know the true character of the disease 
from which he or his loved ones suffer.” 

John interrupted impatiently, trying to see Adelaide over 
• their shoulders : “ Gentlemen, call the disease what you will, 
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for all of me. I am interested only in knowing the full extent 
of my daughter’s illness, and the chances of her recovery. 

With more abruptness than politeness, he pushed the doctors 
aside, supported the trembling and pallid Lily belle on one side 
as Anthony supported her on the other, and approached the 

bed. _ , , , 

Adelaide was either in a deep sleep or a stupor, Joto could 
not tell. Her face was very small and pinched, the skin bluish 
where it was not streaked with scarlet on the sharp cheek- 
bones, Her hoarse breathing filled the room. She was lifted 
high on pillows. A kettle, filled with some sort of medicinal 
ingredient, permeated the room with a strong ^our. Its stream 
was directed, by means of a sheet, to the girl. There was a 
strange and removed dignity in her expression ; her eyelids 
were bruised in appearance, and twitched, as if she was ab- 
sorbed in some gigantic struggle deep within herself. Her 
neatly plaited hair coiled on the pillows ; they saw the red 
dried cut on her forehead. There was about her an arching 
tenseness ; her hands on the quilt were clenched so that the 
knuckles sprang out under the skin. 

Lilybelle began to whimper. She sagged in John’s and 
Anthony’s arms, and fell on her knees beside the bed. She said 
nothing. But she lifted Adelaide’s cold blue hands and pressed 
them deep within her bosom, to warm them. She fixed her eyes 
upon the girl’s face. Now her wh.mpering was still. Long con- 
vulsions ran over her mountainous flesh in visible ripples. 
But she did not move, nor speak. All the power of her love, 
grim, indomitable, passionate, was focused upon Adelaide, 
denying her death and peace, urging her, in some mysterious 
and silent communication, to return, to come back, to see and 
hear again. 

John stood beside the bed, holding to a bed-post. He, too, 
was completely silent. He looked down upon his child. The 
hand tightened on the bed-post. His closed dark face had 
become almost emaciated in appearance. Like Lilybelle, be 
'fixed his eyes upon Adelaide, and did not remove them. 
Under them, there .were purple pockets, swollen and heavy. 

He saw Adelaide as he had never seen her before. He 
watched her struggle for life, a struggle implicit with gravity 
^d soundless courage. The hand on the bed-post tightened. 
His eyes closed, and there was'a sunken appearance about his 

of an old and exhausted man, 
lull of despair, knowledge, self-hatred and overpowering 
sorrow,- t- b 

Anthony, too, bent over Adelaide, touching her forehead 
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and her cheek. But he found LilybeUe’s expression, her iron^ ,> 
passion and misery, far more pathetic than his young wifes | 
heroic battle for her life. Slow tears, each one rounded and 
unhurried, ran down from Lilybelle’s eyes, but there was no | 
contortion or squeezing of her eyelids, no distortion of her • i 
mouth such as appear in facile emotion, Thera was a great i 
dignity, an immeasurable anguish, in those tears, but also, ; 
very strangely, an immeuse fortitude and resolution. She ; 
would not let Adelaide die. She would fight every inch of the 
perilous way with the frightful enemy ; she would not go 
down. Her spiritual arms clutched her child, and she lifted 
her face in steadfast denial to the enemy that would snatch 
away that child. 

John had turned away. He approached the doctors, and 
said in a hoarse swift voice: “I want the truth.' Will she 
live?” 

The doctors exchanged with each other a look of sujperior 
resignation at the stupidity of the layman. They rose to their 
full heights, and regarded John gravely. 

“There are a number of possibilities, my dear sir.” said the 
unctuous Dr. Walker. “She may — expire — of exhaustion, 
of suffocation, at any moment. You have asked for a frank 
and manly opinion ; we are giving you that. Then, again, . j 
she may survive to the crisis, which may occur in five, in seven, ’ 
or even in nine days, if exhaustion does not terminate her 
sufferings before that. At the crisis, there may occur, if con* i 
ditions are favourable, the strength maintained, a rapid fall 
in temperature and a profuse perspiration. Thereafter, in these 
favourable cases, convalescence slowly begins. However, 
should the crisis not be favourable, there is increasing brief 
fi'ver, then a falling of the temperature, a heightening of the 
cNhaustion. an increase in the cough, more difficult breathing, 
coma, suffocation-collapse.” 

John seized the doctor's arm and shook him roughly. HLs 
livid lips parted and showed the savage glisten of his teeth. 

" I did not ask you for a list of symptoms. You see my 
daughter. What chance has she for — living ?” 

Dr. Walker looked at the hand that gripped him with severe 
affront, but did not try to free faimseif, “ My dear sir, we are 
only physicians. We are not God. I understand that she 
suffered prolonged exposure last night, when already in the 
throes of the disease. That has not increased the possibilities 
of her recoverv’. We can only wail and see ; we can only pray. 

She is young, we must remember." 
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John released ihs doctor’s anrt- rzxs 
side. He stared at me man with, eyes strioe^ 
He began to speak in a low peat vcice^ ~ i: 
of thousands of people in this ciQ' — mnnors 
and rats, too. All kinds of superrncus and 
are thousands of worthless creatures here “it 
in health and safety. Yet, my pughter, : 
here, and may die. From your faces, I un 
v/ill not live!” 

He paused, as if smothering. He crew a 
breath. “ Life all around us, hateful and v 
life, but my daughter will not live! A civ/ : 
and you cannot save her ! ” 

His hands clenched into fists. The fire in 
and infuriated. 




“ A h'ttle life — ^you can’t save it A poor little life, mat 
never harmed a soul, that v/as never guilty of a crime, and 
you are impotent! Look you, there is no end to money, 
if you save her. Ask what you wish ; you will get it But yea 
cannot let her die! Before God, you can’t let her die!” 

He is mad, thought the physicians, glancing at each other 
again. Dr. Walker tried to speak soothingly; “My dear sir, 
we are doing all we can. Nothing more can be done. If it wiH 
help your natural sensibilities, the sensib.lities of a stricken 
father, I will remain with her constantly, until Dr. Gorman can 

take up the vigil in turn. We shall leave nothing undone 

“ The foulest life,” muttered John. “ That is safe. But my 
daughter ” 


“ There is no bargaining v/ith God,” said Dr, Gorman, with 
some pity. “ We cannot say to Him : ‘ Here is a rat, that has 
life, or a criminal, or a drab. Take such a life and leave that 
which is precious.’ We can only pray to him that this beloved 
life be spared.” 

John was silent. His head dropped on his breast. He felt 
some one take his arm. He heard Anthony say: “Please, 
This is no use. They are doing what they can. Sit dov/n, I 
beg of you.” 

He felt himself la a chair. Some one v/as beside him ; an 
ann lay on his shoulder, pressing it. He covered his face v/ith 
his hands, and broke out into the most terrible sobbing, dry 
and tearless. Anthony glanced at the doctors, v/ho shook their 
heads gravely. They were startled into pity for this desperate 
and broken man, who, in the supreme moment, had n' ’''ng to 

offer but his agony, and no courage but impoteh’, V '* 

torment, and desolation. 
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His hands dropped from his face; It was ravaged, distorted. 
He clenched his hands and beat them on his knees, sound- 
lessly now. but with slow heavy blows. He was conscious of 
nothing but his anguish, his helplessness, and his remorse which 
burned and blasted his heart. 

The doctors, much touched, thought dsat here was a father 
whose pet, whose darling, lay just within the grey grasp of 
death, that nothing could reconcile him' in. his vehement and 
almost insane sorrow. But Anthony knew it was more than 
this. He knew it was a crushing and frantic remorse. If 
Adelaide died, then John would die, expiring of his unbearable 
agony. The young man forgot his own torture in his attempts 
to cairn the man who really deserved his utmost hatred. 

The housekeeper and the nurse, who had been watching 
this scene avidly, were extremely affected, and wept, in the 
manner of their kind. Only Lilybelle was removed and quiet, 
as if no one was in this room but herself and her- child, as if 
nothing else existed but her supreme stern struggle with the 
enemy that was dragging at one hand as she held the other. 
In her dedication, in her stern and heroic concentration, was 
the nobility and the grandeur and the inflexible strength of a 
prayer. 

She, alone, heard Adelaide sigh and stir on her pillows. She 
alone saw the fluttering of the tired eyelids, the indrawing of 
breath that dilated the transparent nostrils. She saw the 
weary eyes open and look at her with slow recognition. 

?■ “ Yes, jny little love, my little lass,” whispered Lilybelle, 
' nd she lifted the girl in her arms and held her against her 
>breast. Adelaide’s head lay on her mother’s shoulder; the 
warmth and strength of her mother’s arms were about her. 

“ Mama,” whispered the girl, in her great exhaustion. 

“ Yes, yes, little lovey. We must rest now,” said Lilybelle 
with infinite tenderness. She gently laid the girl back on her 
pillows. She look the small hands and pressed and rubbed 
them. There was a faint warmth in them now. Adelaide 
was smiling. 

'Fhe doctors became aware of movement near the bed. They 
came at once, bent over the girl, holding her pulse, listening 
intently to her breathing. John and Anthony were alone. 

Anthony was speaking to John in a low voice. “ Don’t give 
up. She is fighting, still. She- won't die. I know it. Can you 
hear me? She won’t die. Not now.” 

John did not appear to hear at first. Then, as Anthony’s 
repeated words slowly entered his consciousness, he lifted bis 
head and looked at the young man. Tliere was hopeless 
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pleading on his face, simple and moved. Anthony nodded, _ 
pressed his arm strongly about John’s- shoulders. . 

Dr. Walker was at his side now, his face quite excited for 
all its dignity. “ The girl is conscious,” he whispered. “ It is 
. too early to say. But there has been a marked improvement 
— very small, but marked improvement. You might speak 
to her. But only for a moment, I beg of you.” 

Anthony helped John to his feet. The older man swayed and 
staggered. The doctor and Anthony guided him as one might 
guide a half- conscious man. They reached the bed. Adelaide 
opened her eyes again and saw them together. A smile, sur- 
prised, delighted and very soft, parted her pale and swollen 
lips. 

John knelt beside her, opposite Lilybelle. He looked long 
into his daughter’s eyes. His hand was against her cheek, 
smoothing it. He tried to smile, and his look was unbearably 
poignant even to the doctors. 

“Yes, my dear, it’s Papa. Papa understands everything. 
You must rest. And then, you must come home.” 

His voice, low and hoarse, came falteringly, feebly. Ade- 
laide listened, her eyes fixed on- his face. Then, she weakly 
turned her head and kissed the hand that lay along her cheek. 
She tried to speak. 

“ Nothing matters,” said John. “ Nothing matters but my 
darling.” 

■ She had never heard such a tone from him, nor such words. 
Wonder and delight shone in her poor eyes, and brightened 
her colour. She could not look away from him. 

“ Forgive me, my love,” said John, brokenly. 

Lilybelle, kneeling opposite him, timidly extended her hand 
across the white bed, and he felt the movement rather than 
saw it. He grasped her hand, held it convulsively. His fingers 
were chill and as stiff as ice, hers warm and strong. He clung 
to her hand, almost crushing it. 

Adelaide hardly moved, but she seemed to curve towards 
her father, to lay in the circle of his arm. Anthony stood near 
John, and smiled down at her. She returned his smile. She 
tried to speak, and then, in the midst of her whispering words, 
she fell asleep. 

. ‘‘I think she will.do now,” said Dr. Walker, rubbing his 

glasses vigorously, ; “ Y^, I think, she will do now. With care, 
with rest, with devotion.” . ~ 

Mr. Wilkins had listened to everything, with much interest 
■ and satisfaction. After a, long tirne, he heard a door open, and 
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His hands dropped from his face. It was ravaged, distorted. 
He clenched his hands and beat them on his knees, sound- 
lessly now, but with slow heavy blows. He was conscious of • 
nothing but his anguish, his helplessness, and his remorse which 
burned and blasted his heart. 

The doctors, much touched, thought that here was h father 
whose pet, whose darling, lay just within the grey grasp of 
death, that nothing could reconcile him' in his vehement and 
almost insane sorrow. But Anthony knew it was more than- 
this. He knew it was a crushing and , frantic, remorse. If 
Adelaide died, then John would die, expiring of his unbearable 
agony. The young man forgot his own torture in his attempts 
to calm the man who really deserved his utmost hatred. 

The housekeeper and the nurse, who had' been watching 
this scene avidly, were extremely affected, and wept, in &e 
manner of their kind. Only Lilybelle was removed and quiet, 
as if no one was in this room but herself and her' child, as if 
nothing else existed but her supreme stem struggle with the 
enemy that was dragging at one hand as she held the other. 
In her dedication, in her stern and heroic concentration, was 
the nobility and the grandeur and the inflexible strength of a 
prayer. 

She, alone, heard Adelaide sigh and stir on her pillows; She 
alone saw the fluttering of the tired eyelids, the indrawing of 
breath that dilated the transparent nostrils. She saw . the 
weary eyes open and look at her with slow recognition. 

^ “ Yes, my little love, my little lass,” whispered Lilybelle, 
‘■n 1 she lifted the girl in her arms and held her against her 
.breast. Adelaide’s head lay on her mother’s shoulder; the 
warmth and strength of her mother’s arras were about her. 

“ Mama,” whispered the girl, in her great exhaustion. 

“Yes, yes, little lovey. We must rest now,” said Lilybelle 
with infinite tenderness. She gently laid the girl back on her 
pillows. She took the small hands and pressed and rubbed 
them. There was a faint warmth in them now. Adelaide 
was smiling. 

The doctors became aware of movement near the bed. They 
came at once, bent over the girl, holding her pulse, Ustening 
intently to her breathing. John and Anthony were alone. 

Anthony was speaking to John in a low voice. “ Don’t give 
up. She is fighting, still. She won’t die. I know it. Can you 
hear me? She won’t die. Not now.” 

John did not appear to hear at first. Then, as Anthony’s 
repeated words slowly entered his consciousness, he lifted his 
head and looked at the young man. There was hopeless 
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pleading on his face, simple and moved. Anthony nodded, 
pressed his arm strongly about John’s^ shoulders. 

Dr. Walker was at his side now, his face quite excited tor 
all its dignity. “ The girl is conscious,” he whispered. ” It is 
, too early to say. But there has been a marked improvement 
_a very small, but marked improvement. You might speak 
to her. But only for a moment, I beg of you.” 

Anthony helped John to his feet. The older man swayed and 
staggered. The doctor and Anthony guided him as one might 
guide a half- conscious man. They reached the bed. Adelaide 
opened her eyes again and saw them together. A smile, sur- 
prised, delighted and very soft, parted her pale and swollen 


lips. 

John knelt beside her, opposite Lilybelle. He looked long 
into his daughter’s eyes. His hand was against her cheek, 
smoothing it. He tried to smile, and his look was unbearably 
poignant even to the doctors. 

“Yes, my dear, it’s Papa. Papa understands everything. 
You must rest. And then, you must come home.” 

. His voice, low and hoarse, came falteringly, feebly. Ade- 
laide listened, her eyes fixed on his face. Then, she weakly 
turned her head and kissed the hand that lay along her cheelc 
She tried to speak, 

“ Nothing matters,” said John, “ Nothing matters but my 
darling.” 

She had never heard such a tone from him, nor such words. 
Wonder and delight shone in her poor eyes, and brightened 
her colour. She could not look away from him. 

“ Forgive me; my love,” said John, brokenly. 

Lilybelle, kneeling opposite him, timidly extended her hand 
across the white bed, and he felt the movement rather than 
saw it. He grasped her hand, held it convulsively. His fingers 
were chih and as stiff as ice, hers warm and strong. He clung 
to her hand, almost crushing it. 

Adelaide hardly moved, but she seemed to curve towards 
her father, to lay in the circle of his arm. Anthony stood near 
John, and smiled down at her. She returned his smile. She 

then, in the midst of her whispering words, 
she fell asleep. „ ' ' , , 

“I think she.wm do now,” said Dr. Walker, rubbing his 
glasses vigorously,- “.Yes, I think- she will do now. With care, 
with rest, with devotion.” 


everything, with much interes 
a satisfacuon. After a longjme, he heard a door open, anc 


Anthony and Dr. '^alker came out into the hall. TTiey talked 
together long and earnestly. Mr. Wilkins listened frankly at 
the key-hole. Dr. Walker went down the polished stairs with 
a firm and distinguished tread. Mr. 'VVilkins opened the door, 
and saw Anthony alone, musing thoughtfully. • The young 
man frowned when he saw the affable old gentleman, ■ 

“ Ah,” whispered Mr. Wilkins. “ The little lass will do, eh? 
Very good, very good. Like a ’appy endin’ to a fairy tale. 
Reconciliations, and such. Very affectin'. Tm a kind man, 
Mr. BoIIister. I ’ave a heart. This' does me good.” 

Anthony could not help smiling a little. His hand was on 
the door handle of Adelaide’s room. Mr. Wilkins . plucked ' 
his sleeve. He winked amiably. He tapped the young man on 
the chest. - . 

" And you and me, eh? We’ve got a lot of blasted work 
to do? Eh?” ' 

Anthony was silent a moment. Then his smile' broadened. 
He nodded slowly. His grey eyes were hard as new steel. He 
extended his hand to Mr. Wilkins who took it- and shook it 
warmly. 

Mr. Wilkins stood alone for a long moment or two staring 
at the white door closed in his face. He nodded over and 
over, played with his watchchain, smiled. 

The blasted young beggar would not fail him. .There was 
iron there, and stone. If there was also a curious honesty 
and integrity, this would not prevent vengeance. No softness. 
It would be very interesting, indeed. Mri Wilkins chuckled 
' ichly. 

! ” I alius give ’em wot they wants,” he whispered to himself. 

He rubbed his hands together with slow delight. He felt 
new life in him, new excitement. Life had taken on its old 
richness once again. 

A shaft of sunlight struck from the high skylight upon his 
face. It was evil and rosy, and full of chuckling mirth. And 
very terrible. 
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